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CHAPTER XVI * 



fBB CONDUCT OF THB ROMAN GOVERNMBNT TOWARDS '. tS 
CHRISTIANS, FROM THE RBIGN OF NBRO TO THAT OF ( N- 
8TANTINE. ^ 

If we seriously consider the purity of the Christian leii- 
vion, the sanctity of its moral precepts, and the innocec^ a» 
well as austere lives of the greater number of those who 
during the first ages embraced the faith of the gospel, we 
should naturally suppose, that so benevolent a doctrine would 
have been received with due reverence, even by the unbeiiev- 
,^.^ 

* The nxteenth chapter I cumot help considering as a very ingenioai 
and specioas, but very disgraceful extenaation of the cmelties j^rpetrated 
by the Roman magistrates against the Christians. It is writt^i m tin most 
contemptibly &ctions spirit of prejudice against the sufferers ; it is onworthv 
of a pmlosopher and of humanity. Let the narrative of Cyprian's death 
be examined. He had to relate the murder of an innocent man of advanced 
a^ and in a station deemed venerable by a considerable body of the pro* 
viucials of Africa, put to death because he refused to sacrifice to Japiter. 
Instead of pointing the indignation of posterity against such an atrocious act 
of tyranny, he dwells, with visible art, on the small circumstances of de- 
■vrum and politeness which attended this murder, and which he relates 
with as mucn parade as if they were the most important particulais of the 
went. 

Dr. Bobcrtson has been the subject of much blame for his real or sop 
•oaed lenity towards the Spanish murderers and tyraits in Amedcv 'Wytfk 

VOL. n. — ^A 
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ing woild; that the learned and the polite, however tliey may 
deride the miracle-s, would have esteenwd the virtues, of tho 
oew sect; and that the magistrates, ^Instead of persecuting, 
would have protected an order of me5,who yielded the most 
passive obedience to the laws, thong^.t^bVy declined the active 
cares of war and government If^ ob^tfie other hand, we rec- 
ollect the universal toleration /)lF,!|^y theism, as it was invari- 
ably maintained by the faith *6f«'4£e people, the incredulity of 
philosophers^ and, the policy* bf the Eoman senate and emper- 
ors, .^e aie at a loss to iJh^^bVer what itew.ofifence the Chris- 
tians had committed, ^at hew provocation could exasperate 
the mild indifference o'f antiquity, and what new motives could 
urge the Roman princes, who beheld without concern a thou- 
sand forms of r^ligigil subsisting in peace under their gentle 
sway, to inflict ar-^^ere punishment on any part of their sub- 
jects, who IXa^Lfefiosen for themselves a singular but an inoffen- 
sive mod^ of liaith and worship. 

Th^'.religrous policy of the ancient world seems to have 
assmrie^a more stern and intolerant character, to oppose the 
prftgiipss* of Christianity. About fourscore years after the 
death 'of Christ, his innocent disciples were punished with 
death by the sentence of a proconsul of the most amiable and 
philosophic character, and according to the laws of an em- 
perot distinguished by the wisdom and justice of his general 
administration. The apologies which were repeatedly ad- 
dressed to the successors of Trajan are filled with the most 
pathetic complaints, that the Christians, who obeyed the dic- 
tates, and solicited the liberty, of conscience, were alone, 
among all the subjects of the Roman empire, excluded from 
the common benefits of their auspicious^ government The 
deaths of a few eminent martyrs have been recorded with 
care ; and from the time that Christianity was invested with 
the supreme power, the governors of the church have been no 
less diligently employed in displaying the cruelty, than in im- 
itating the conduct, of their Pagan adversaries. To separate 
iif it be possible) a few authentic as well as interesting facts 
rom an undigested mass of fiction and error, and to relate, in 
a clear and rational manner, the causes, the extent the dura- 
tion, and the mast important circumstances of the persecutions 

the flfxteenth chapter of Mr. G. did not excite the same or ^ater dimp- 
prebal'.on, is aproof of the onphiloaophical and indeed fiinatical animodty 
Mainst Christianity, which was so prevalent daring the latter part of tib« 
4fhteontb oetktxtry.^Mackiniosk t soe Life, i p. 244, S4& 
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to whk^ die first Christians were exposed, is the dougn of Um 
pcesent diapter.^ 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion, depressed by fear, 
animated with resentment, and perhaps heated by enthusiasm, 
are seldom in a proper temper of mind calmly to investigate, 
or candidly to appreciate, the motives of their enemies, which 
often escape the impartial and discerning view even of those 
who are placed at a secure distance from the flames of per* 
iecation. A reason has been assigned for the conduct of tht 
emperors towards the primitive Christians, which may appeal 
the more specious and probable as it is drawn from the ac- 
knowledged genius of Polytheism. It has' already been ob- 
served, tjat the religious concord of the world was principally 
supported by the implicit assent and reverence which the 
nations of antiquity expressed for their respective traditions 
and ceremonies. It might therefore be expected, that they 
would unite with indignation against any sect or people which 
should separate itself from the communion of mankind, and 
claiming the exclusive possession of divine knowledge, should 
disdain every form of worship, except its own, as impious and 
idolatrous. The rights of toleration were held by mutual indul- 
gence : they were justly forfeited by a refusal of the accus- 
tomed tribute. As the payment of this tribute was inflexibly 
refused by the Jews, and by them alone, the consideration of the 
treatment which they experienced from the Roman magistrates, 
will serve to explain how far these speculations are justified by 
&cts, and will lead us to discover the true causes of the perse- 
cution of Christianity. 

Without repeating what has already been mentioned of the 
reverence of the Roman princes and governors for the temple 
of Jerusalem, we shall only observe, that the destruction of 
the temple and city was accompanied and followed by every 

* The hifitary of the first age of Christianity is only found in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and in order to speak of the first persecutions experienced 
iyy the Christians, that book should naturally have been consulted ; those 
persecutions, then limited to individuals and to a narrow sphere, inter- 
ested onlv the persecuted, and have been related by them alone. Gibbon, 
making the persecutions ascend no higher than Nero, has entirely omitted 
those which preceded this epoch, and of which St Luke has preserved 
the memory. The only way to justify this omission was, to attack the 
anthenticiQr of the Acts of the Apostles; for, if authentic, they must 
necessarily be consulted and quoted. Now, antiquity has left very few^ 
works of which the authenticity is so well established as that of the Acta 
of tbe Apostles. (See Lardner's Cred. of Grospel Hist, part iii.) It i% 
ihtaeSaref without sufficient reason, that Gibbon has mamtained silence 
couoeniiiig the narrative of St. Luke, and this omission is not withooi ^ 
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flircumstanoe that could exasperate the minds of the conquer- 
ors, and authorize religious persecution by the most spedooa 
arguments of political justice and the public safety. From 
the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, the Jews discov- 
ered a fierce impatience of the dominion of Rome, which 
repeatedly broke out in the most furious massacres and insur- 
rections. Humanity is shocked at the recital of the horrid 
cruelties which they committed in the cities of Egypt, of 
Cyprus, and of Cyrene, where they dwelt in treacherous friend- 
ship with the unsuspecting natives ;' and we are tempted to 
applaud the severe retaliation which was exercised by the arms 
of the legions against a race of fanatics, whose dire and cred- 
ulous superstition seemed to render them the implacable ene- 
mies not only of the Roman government, but of human kind.' 
The enthusiasm of the Jews was supported by the opinion, 
that it was unlawful for them to pay taxes to an idolatrous 
master; and by the flattering promise which they derived 
from their ancient oracles, that a conquering Messiah would 
Boon arise, destined to break their fetters, and to invest the fa- 
vorites of heaven with the empire of the earth. It was by an 
nouncing himself as their long-expected deliverer, and by call- 
ing on all the descendants of Abraham to assert the hope of 
Israel, that the famous Barchochebas collected a formidable 
army, with which he resisted during two years the power of 
the emperor Hadrian.* 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the resent- 
ment of the Roman princes expired after the victory; nor 

* In CyreDo, they massacred 220,000 Greeks ; in Cyprus, 240,000 ; 
in Egypt, a very great multitude. Many of these unhappy victims 
were sawn asunder, according to a precedent to which David had 
nven the sanction of his example. Tne victorious Jews devoured the 
flesh, licked up the blood, and twisted the entrails like a girdle round 
their bodies. See Dijjn Cassius, 1. Ixviii. p. 1145 .♦ 

' Without repeating the well-known narratives of Josephua, we may 
learn from Dion, (1. Ixix. p. 1162,) that in Hadrian's war 680,000 Jews 
were cut off by the sword, besides an infinite number which perished 
by fjEunine, by disease, and by fire. 

* For the sect of the Zealots, see Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, Lie. 
IT ; for the characters of the Messiah, according to the Rabbis, 1. v. c 
n , 1 2, 13 ; for the actions of Barchochebas, L viL c. 12. (Hist of Jewa^ 
ill 115, <&c.)— M. 

* Some oomincntators, among them Reimar, in his notes on Dion Cassivs 
tidnk that the hatred of the Romans agrainst the Jews has led the bietorfam 
10 exaggerate the cmelties committed by the latter. Don. Cass. Ixvtil m 
114C— G '^ 
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were their apprebensioDs continued beyond the period of wai 
and danger. By the general indulgence of' polytheism, and 
by the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were restored 
to their ancient privilege, and once more obtained the permis- 
sion of circumcising their children, with the easy restraint, that 
they should never confer on any foreign proselyte that distin* 
guishing mark of the Hebrew race.* The numerons remains 
of that people, though they were still excluded from the pro- 
ducts <^ Jerusalem, were permitted to form and to maintain ' 
considerable establishments both in Italy and in the provinces, 
to acquire the freedom of Rome, to enjoy municipal honors, 
and to obtain at the same time an exemption from the bur- • 
densome and expensive offices of society. The moderation or 
the contempt of the Romans gave a legal sanction to the form 
of ecclesiastical police which was instituted by the vanquished 
sect The patriarch, who had fixed bis residence at Tiberias, 
was empowered to appoint his subordinate ministers and 
apostles, to exercise a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from 
his dispersed brethren an annual contribution.* New syna- 
gogues were frequently erected in the principal cities of the 
empire ; and the sabl^ths, the fasts, and the festivals, which 
were either commanded by the Mosaic law, or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated in the most solemn 
and public manner.' Such gentle treatment insensibly assuaged 
the stern temper of the Jews. Awakened from their dream of 
prophecy and conquest, they assumed the behavior of peaceable 
and industrious subjects. Their irreconcilable hatred of man- 
kind, instead of flaming out in acts of blood and violence, evap- 
orated in less dangerous gratifications. They embraced every 
opportunity of overreaching the idolaters in trade ; and they 
pronounced secret and ambiguous imprecations against the 
naughty kingdom of Edom.^ 

* It is to Modestinus, a Roman lawyer (L vi. regular.) that we are 
iudcbted for a distinct knowledge of the Edict of Antoninus. See 
Casaubon ad Hist August p. 27. 

* See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, L ill a 2, 3. The office of Patri* 
•rch was suppressed by Tbeodosius the younger. 

We need only mention the Purim, or deliverance of the Jews from 
fhe rage of Haman, which, till the reign of Theodosius, was celebrated 
with insolent triumph and riotous intemperance. Basnage, Hist dea 
Jnife, L YL c 17, L viiL c. 6. 

"* Acco:rding to the false Josephus, Tsepho, the grandson of Esau, 
•andncted into Italy the an^y d Eneas, king of Cartilage. Anothar 
•okny of Idumsans. flying from the sword of David, took refu^ m 
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Since the Tews, who rejected with abhorrence the 
Kdored by their sovereign and by their fellow-eubjeds, enjojedi 
bowever, the free exercise of their unsocial religion, tnere 
must have existed some other cause, which exposed the db- 
ciples of Christ to those severities from which the posterity of 
Abraham was exempt The difference between them is sim* 
pie and obvious ; but, according to the sentiments of antiquityi 
It was of the highest importance. The Jews were a naikm ; 

* the Christians were a sect: and if it was natural for every 
community to respect the sacred institutions of their neighbors^ 
it was incumbent on them to persevere in those of their ances- 

. tors. The voice of oracles, the precepts of philosophers, and 
the authority of the laws, unanimously enforced this national 
obligation. By their lofty claim of superior sanctity the Jewn 
might provoke the Polytheists to consider them as an odious 
and impure race. By disdaining the intercourse of other 
nations, they might deserve their contempt The. laws of 
Moses might be for the most part frivolous or absurd ; yet, 
since they had been received during many ages by a large 
society, his followers were justified by the example of man- 
kind ; and it was universally acknowledged, that they had a 
right to practise what it would have been criminal in them to 
neji[lect But this principle, which protected the Jewish syna- 
gogue, afforded not any flavor or security to the primitive 
church. By embracing the fwth of the gospel, the Christians 
incurred the supposed guilt of an unnatural and unpardonable 
otience. They dissolved the sacred ties of custom and edu- 
cation, violated the religious institutions of their country, and 
prosuniptuously despised whatever their fathers had believed 
as true, or had reverenced as sacred. Nor was this apostasy 
(if we may use the expression) merely of a partial or local 

the dominions of Romulus. For these, or for other reasons of equal 
weight, the name of Edom was applied by the Jews to the Baiaan 
•mpirc* 



* The (alse Josephus is a romancer of very modem date, though smne of 
these legends are probably more ancient. It may be worth cooadaring 
whether many of the stories in the TaJmud are not history in a figurative 
disguise, adopted from prudence. The Jews might dare to say many thinga 
of Rome, under the significant appellation of Edom, which they feared to 
utter publicly. Later and more ignorant ages took litraraUy, and perhaps 
embellished, what was intelligible among Uie generatioi to wfaidi it waa 
addressed. Hist of Jews, iii 131. 

The (alse Josephus has the inauguration of the emperor, with the i 
eleetoni and apparently the pope asnstiog at the coranatian! Fret 
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kind ; since the pious deserter who withdrew himself from tbt 
temples of Egy^t or Syria, would equally disdain to seek an 
asylum in those of Athens or Carthage. Every Chnstian 
rejected with contempt the superstitions of his &mily, his city, 
and his province. The whole body of Chnstians unanimously 
refused to hold any communion with the gods of Rome, of the 
empire, and of mankind. It was in vain that the oppressed 
believer asserted the inalienable rights of conscience and pri- 
vate judgment. Though his situation might excite the pity, 
his arguments could never reach the understanding, either of 
the philosophic or of the believing part of the Pagan world 
To their apprehensions, it was no less a matter of surprise, 
that my mdividuals should entertain scruples against comply- 
ing with the established mode of worship, than if ihey had 
conceived a sudden abhorrence to the manners, the dress, or 
the language of their native country.* * 

The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeeded by resent- 
ment ; and the most pious of men were exposed to the unjust 
but dangerous imputation of impiety. Malice and prejudice 
concurred in representing the Christians as a society of athe- 
ists, who, by the most daring attack on the religious constitu- 
tion of the eppire, had merited the severest animadversion of 
the civil magistrate. They had separated themselves (they 
gloried in the confession) from every mode of superstition 
which was received in any part of the globe by the various 
temper of polytheism : but it was not altogether so evident 
what deity, or what form of worship, they had substituted to 
the gods and temples of antiquity. The pure and sublime 
idea which they entertained of the Supreme Being escaped the 
gross conception of the Pagan multitude, who were at a loss 
to discover a spiritual and solitary Grod, that was neither rep- 
resented under any corporeal figure or visible symbol, nor was 
adored With the accustomed pomp of libations and festivals, of 

— ■■ --I. ■■■I.I ■■■ »■ ^ m ^t » ■ ■ I ^^— ^^— ^M^^^^^^^^— ^p^ 

* From the arguments of Celsua, as they are represented iind 
refuted by Origan, (L v. n. 247 — 269,) we may dearly discover the 
distinction that was made oetween the Jewish people and the Christian 
tect. See, in the Dialogue of Minucius Felix, (c. 5, 6,) a fair and not 
inelegant description of the popular sentiments, wi^ regard to the 
desertion of the established worship. 

* In all this there is douhtless much truth ; yet does not the more ua 
pqrtant diflference lie oi^ the surface ? The Christians made many oonractm 
the Jews hut few. Had the Jewish been ^oally a xuroselyting raygioB 
Wtmld It not have encountered as violent penucutionT — IL 
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altan and sacrifices.' The sages of Greece %nd Home, who 
had elevated their minds to the contemplation of the existence 
and attributes of the First Cause, were induced by reason or 
hj vanity to reserve for themselves and their chosen disciples 
the privilege of this philosophical devotion." They were fkt 
from admitting the prejudices of mankind as the standard of 
truth, but they considered them as flowing from the original 
disj>39ition of human nature ; and they supposed that any pop- 
ular mode of faith and worship which presumed to disclaim 
the assistance of the senses, would, in proportion as it receded 
from superstition, find itself incapable of restraining the wan- 
derings of the fancy, and the visions of fanaticism. The 
careless glance which men of wit and learning condescended to 
cast on the Christian revelation, served only to confirm their 
hasty opinion, and to persuade them that the prindple, which 
they might have revered, of the Divine Unity, was de&ced by 
the wild enthusiasm, and annihilated by the airy speculations, 
of the new sectaries. The author of a celebrated dialogue, 
whidi has been attributed to Lucian, whilst he affects to treat 
the mysterious subject of the Trinity in a style of ridicule 
and contempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weakness of 
human reason, and of the inscrutable nature of the divine 
perfections." 

It might appear less surprising, that the founder of Christi- 
anity should not only be revered by his disciples as a sage and 



* Cur Dullas aras habentt templa nulla 9 nulla nota simulacra I 

. Unde autem, vel quis ille, aut ubi, Dens unicus, solitarius, desta 

tntus? Minucius Felix, c 10. The Pagan iDterlocutw goes on to 
make a distinction in favor of the Jews, who bad once a temple, altars, 
victims, &c 

^® It is difficult (says Plato) to attain, and dangerous to publish, 
the knowledge of the true Ood See the Tbeologie des Philo80|diee^ 
m the Abbe d'Olivefs FrencJi translation of Tully de l^aturd Deorum, 
torn, i p. 276. 

*' The author of the Philopatris perpetually treats the Christiaoa 
as a Gompuiy of dreamily caothusiasts, iaiftovht didifnoi dtOepoffarodv 
rts depoffaroivreSf An. ; and in one place he manifestly alludes to the 
vision in which St Paul was transported to the third heaven. lo 
another place, Triephon, who personates a Christian, after deriding 
tlie gods oi Paganism, proposes a mysterious oath. 

' Xtfftiiiiovra Olsdis jiiYftv^ &it0poTOv, oipavitMfU, 
Xidv irarpdSt mft^ita be irarpds iinmfsv^S¥OPf 
'£y Ik rpiup, Koi l( |y^ rpia, 

'Afi^lfiy pc iii&aKttu (is the profimo answer of Critiao^) xmi Iftof < 
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a prophet, but that he should be adored as a God. The Poly- 
theists were disposed to adopt every article of faith, v^hick 
seemed to offer any resemblauce, however distant or imperfect, 
with the popular mythology ; and the legends of Bacchus, 
of Hercules, and of JEsculapius, had, in *ome measure, pre- 
pHTed their imagination for the appearance of the Son of God 
under a human form." But they were astonished that the 
Christians should abandon the temples of those ancient heroes, 
who, in the infancy of the world, had invented arts, instituted 
laws, and vanquished the tyrants or monsters who infested the 
earth, in order to choose for the exclusive object of their 
religious worship an obscure teacher, who, in a recent age, and 
among a barbarous people, had fallen a sacrifice either to the 
malice of his own countrymen, or to the jealousy of the Roman 
government The Pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude 
ibr temporal benefits alone, rejected the inestimable present of 
life and immortality, which was offered to mankind by Jesus 
of Nazareth. His mild constancy in the midst of cruel and 
voluntary sufferings, his universal benevolence, and the sublime 
simplicity of his actions and character, were insufficient, in the 
opinion of those carnal men, to compensate for the want of 
£%me, of empire, and of success ; and whilst they refused to 
acknowledge his stupendous triumph over the powers of dark- 
ness and of the grave, they misrepresented, or they insulted, 
the equivocal birth, wandering life, and ignominious death, of 
the di\nne Author of Christianity." 

The personal guilt which every Christian had contracted, in 
thus preferring his private sentiment to the national religion, 
was aggravated in a very high degree by the number and 
union of the criminals. It is well known, and has been already 
observed, that Roman policy viewed with the utmost jealousy 
and distrust any association among its subjects ; and that the 
privileges of private corporations, though formed for the most 
harmless or beneficial purposes, were bestowed with a very 

" According to Justin Martyr, (Apolog. Major, c 70 — 86,) th« 
damion who had gained some imperfect Knowledge of the prophecies, 

Surposely contrived this resemblance, which might deter, though by 
iffcrent means, both the people and the philosophers from embracmg 
the faith of Christ 

'* In the first and second books of Origen, Celsus treats the birtli 
nd diaracter of our Savior with the most impious contempt Thm 
antor Tibanius praises Porphyry and Julian for confuting the folly of 
A 9tU, which styles a dead man of PalestiDe, God, and the Sod of 
IML Socrates, Bkt GocUsiast. iil 23. 
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Bparihg band.'* The religious assemblies of the Chrisiiaiu\ 
who had separated themselves from the public wcrship, ap- 
peared of a much less innocent nature ; they were illegal in 
their principle, and in their consequences might become dan- 
gerous ; nor were the emperors conscious that they violated 
the laws of justice, when, for the peace of society, they pro- 
hibited those secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings." The 
pious disobedience of the Christians made their conduct, or 
perhaps their designs, appear in a much more serious and 
criminal light ; and the Roman princes, who might perhaps 
have suffered themselves to be disarmed by a ready submis- 
sion, deeming their honor concerned in the execution of their 
coramands,^ sometimes attempted, by rigorous punishments, to 
subdue this independent spirit, which boldly acknowledged an 
authority superior to that of the magistrate. The extent and 
duration of this spiritual conspiracy seemed to render it every 
day more deserving of his animadversion. We have already 
seen that the active and successful zeal of the Christians had 
insensibly diflfused them through every province and almost 
every city of the empire. The new conveiis seemed to re- 
nounce their £[imily and country, that they might connect 
themselves in an indissoluble band of union with a peculiar 
society, which every where assumed a different character from 
the rest of mankind. Their gloomy and austere aspect, their 
abhorrence of the common business and pleasures of life, 
and their frequent predictions of impending calamities," in- 
spired the Pagans with the apprehension of some danger, 
which would arise from the new sect, the more alarming as it 
was the more obscure. " Whatever," says Pliny, " may be 
the principle of their conduct, their inflexible obstinacy ap- 
peared deserving of punishment" " 

^* The emperor Trajan refused to incorporate a company of 160 fire- 
men, for the use of the city of Nicomeoia. He dishked all aseocia- 
tions. See Plia Epist x. 42, 43. 

^* The proconsiu Pliny had published a general edict against 
unlawful meetings. The prudence of the Christians suspended their 
Agapa3 ; but it was impossible for them to omit the exercise of public 
worship 

" As the prophecies of the AntichriFt, approaching conflagration, 
Ac., provoked those Pagans whom they dia not convert, they were 
mentioned with caution and reserve ; and the Montanists were cen- 
aored for disidosing too freely the dangerous secret See Mosheim, 
•» 418. 

*^ N'eqne enim dubitabam, quodcanque esset quod fetermrnr, {^nth 
are the words of Pliny,) peryicadam certe et inftezibilem obstinatioDem 
'Idhore puniri. 
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The precautions with which the disciples of Christ pei^ 
formed the offices of religion were at first di'stated by fear 
and necessity ; but they were continued fit)m choice. By 
imitating the awful secrecy which reigned in the Eleusipian 
viysteries, the Christians had flattered themselves that they 
ihould render their sacred institutions more respectable in the 
eyes of the Pagan world.** But the event, as it often hap- 
pens to the operations of subtile policy, deceived their wishes 
and their expectations. It was concluded, that they only con- 
cealed what they would have blushed to disclose. Their 
mistaken prudence afforded an opportunity for malice to 
invent, and for suspicious credulity to believe, the horrid tales 
which described the Christians ^ the mo^t wicked of human 
kind, who practised in their dark recesses every abomination 
that a depraved fancy could suggest, an4 who solicited the 
fiivor of their unknown God by the sacrifice of every moral 
virtue. There were many who prv^tended to confess or to 
relate the ceremonies of this abhorred society. It was asserted, 
"* that a new-bom in&nt, entirely covered over with flour, was 
presented, like some mystic symbol of initiation, to the knife 
of the proselyte, who unknowingly inflicted many a secret and 
mortal wound on the innocent victim of his error; that as 
soon as the cruel deed was perpetrated, the sectaries drank up 
the blood, greedily tore asunder the quivering members, and 
pledged themselves to eternal secrecy, by a mutual conscious- 
ness of guilt. It was as confidently affirmed, that this inhuman 
sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable entertainment, in which 
intemperance served as a provocative to brutal lust ; till, at the 
appointed moment, the lights were suddenly extinguished, 
shame was banished, nature was forgotten ; and, as accident 
mi^t direct, the darkness of the night was polluted by the 
incestuous commerce of sisters and brothers, of sons and of 
mothers." " 

But the perusal of the ancient apologies was suffident to 
remove even the slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid 
adversary. The Christians, with the intrepid security of 
innocence, appeal from the voice of rumor to the equity d the 

*• See Mosheim*8 Ecclesiastical History, vol i. p 101, and Spaukeim, 
Remarques sur les CsBsars de Julien, p. 468, &c 

" See Justin Martyr, Apolog. I 85, iL 14. Athenagoras, in liBga- 
tiwL c 27. TertuUian, Apolog. c. 7, 8, 9. Minucius Felix, c. 9, lOj, 
•0, 81. The last of these writers relates the accusation in iJie jr 
ele«uit and drcmnstantial manner. The answer of TertoUian Is 
Wildest ami most vigor jus. 
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magi&lratds. They acknowledge, that if any ]/ r^ cau be pro- 
daced of the crimes which calumny has iuipul/>d to them, tliej 
are worthy of the most severe punishment. They provoke 
the punishment, and they challenge the proof. At the same 
time they urge, with equal truth and propriety, that the charge 
n not less devoid of prohability, than it is destitute of evi- 
dence ; they ask, whether any one can seriously helieve that 
she pure and holy precepts of the gospel, which so frequently 
restrain the use of the most lawful enjoyments, should incul* 
cate the practice of the most abominable crimes ; that a large 
society should resolve to dishonor itself in the eyes of its owd 
members ; and that a great number of persons of either sex, 
and every age and character, insensible to the fear of death 
or in&my, should consent to violate those principles which 
nature and education had imprinted most deeply in their 
minds.** Nothing, it should seem, could weaken the force oi 
destroy the effect of so unanswerable a justification, unless it 
were the injudicious conduct of the apologists themselves, who 
betrayed the common cause of religion, to gratify their devout 
hatred to the domestic enemies of the church. It was some- 
times fiuntly insinuated, and sometimes boldly asserted, that 
the same bloody sacrifices, and the same incestuous festivals, 
which were so falsely ascribed to the orthodox believers, were 
in reality celebrated by the Marcionites, by the Oarpocratians, 
and by several other sects of the Gnostics, who, notwithstand- 
ing they might deviate into the paths of heresy, were still 
actuated by the sentiments of men, and still governed by the 
precepts of Christianity.** Accusations of a similar kind were 
retorted upon the church by the schismatics who had departed 
from its communion,** and it was confessed on all sides, that 

'^ In the persecution of Lyons, some Gentile slaves were compelled, 
by the fear of tortures, to accuse their Ohristian master. The church 
of Lyons, writing to their brethren of Asia, treat the horrid charge 
with proper indignation and contempt. Euseb. Hist Eccles. v. l 

'* See Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35. Irenaeus adv. Hieres. i. 24. 
Clemens. Alexandrin. Stromat. 1. iil p. 488. Euseb. iv. 8. It would 
be tedious and disgusting to relate all that the succeeding writers have 
imagined, all that Epipbanius has received, and all that Tillemont has 
copied. M. de Beausobre (Hist, du Manicheisme, I. ix. c. 8, 9) has 
exposed, with great spirit, the disingenuous arts of Augustin and 
Pope Leo L 

" When TertuUian became a Montanist, he aspersed the morals of 
ilie church which he had so resolutely defended ** Sed majorie est 
Agape, quia per banc adolescentes tui ciun sororibus dormiuDtt 
HiHendifcca sciUcet guUe lascivi^ et luxuria." De Jejuniia c. 17. H^ 
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the meet scandalous licentiousoess of manners preraileQ 
among great numbers of those who affected the name ol 
Christians. A Pagan magistrate, who possessed neither leis- 
ure nor abilities to discern the almost imperceptible line which 
divides the orthodox feith from heretical pravity, might easily 
have imagined that their mutual animosity had extorted the 
discovery of their common guilt. It was fortunate for the 
repose, or at least for the reputation, of the first ChristiaDS, 
that the magistrates sometimes proceeded with more temper 
and moderation than is usually consistent with religious zeal, 
and that they reported, as the impartial result of their judicial 
inqnry, that the sectaries, who had deserted the established 
worship, appeared to them sincere in their professions, and 
blameless in their manners; however they might incur, by 
their absurd and excessive superstition, Uie censure of the 
laws." 

History, which undertakes to record the transactions of the 
past, for the instruction of future ages, would ill deserve that 
honorable office, if she condescended to plead the cause of 
tyrants, or to justify the maxims of persecution. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that the conduct of the emperors who 
ippeared the least favorable to the primitive church, is by no 
means so criminal as that of modern sovereigns, who have 
'jnpleyed the arm of violence and terror against the religious 
pinions of any part of their subjects. From their reflections, 
or even from their own feelings, a Charles V, or a Lewis 
XrV. might have acquired a just knowledge of the rights of 
conscience, of the obligation of faith, and of the innocence 
of error. But the princes and magistrates of ancient Rome 
were strangers to those principles which inspired and au- 
thorized the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians in the 
cause of truth, nor could they themselves discover in their own 
breasts any motive which would have prompted them to refiise 
a legal, and as it were a natural, submission to the sacred 
institutions of their country. The same reason which con- 
tributes to alleviate the guilt, must have tended to abate the 
rigor, of their persecutions. As they were actuated, not by tlie 
ftirious zeal of bigots, but by the temperate policy of legia- 

85th canon of the council of lUiberis provides against the scandalf 
orhioL too often poUuted the vigils of the church, and disgraced the 
Christian name in the eyes of unbelievers. 

2* l^eitullian (Apoloff. c. 2) expatiates on the fair and honorabb 
kHtimoDy of Pliiiy, wiui much reason, and some dedamatioo. 
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lators, contempt must oflen have relaxed, and humanity must 
frequently have suspended, the execution of those laws which 
they enacted against the humble and obscure followers of 
Christ From the general view of their character and motives 
we might naturally conclude : I. That a considerable time 
elapsed before they considered the new sectaries as an object 
deserving of the attention of government. II. That in tha 
conviction of any of their subjects who were accused of so 
very singular a crime, they proceeded with caution and reluc- 
tance. III. That they were moderate in the use of punish- 
ments; and, IV. That the afflicted church enjoyed many 
intervals of peace and tranquillity. Notwithstanding the care- 
less indifference which the most copious and the most minute 
of the Pagan writers have shown to the affairs of the Chris- 
tians,'^ it may still be in our power to confirm each of these 
probable suppositions, by the evidence of authentic facts. 

1. By the wise dispensation of Providence, a mysterious 
veil was cast over the infancy of the church, which, till the 
faith of the Christians was matured, and their numbers were 
multiplied, served to protect them not only from the malice 
but even from the knowledge of the Pagan world. The slow 
and gradual abolition of the Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe 
and innocent disguise to the more early proselytes of the 
gospel. As they were, for the greater part, of the race of 
Abraham, they were distinguished by the peculiar mark of 
circumcision, offered up their devotions in the Temple of 
Jerusalem till its final destruction, and received both the Law 
and the Prophets as the genuine inspirations of the Deity. 
The Gentile converts, who by a spiritual adoption had been 
associated to the hope of Israel, were likewise confounded 
under the garb and appearance of Jews,'* and as the Polythe- 

** In the various compilation of the Augustan History, (a part of 
which was composed under the reign of Constantine,) there are not 
six lines which relate to the Christians; nor has the diligence of 
Xiphilin discovered their name in the large history of Dion Cassius.* 

" An obscure passage of Suetonius (m Claud, c. 25) may seem to 
offer a proof how strangely the Jews and Christians of Rome went 
confounded with each other. 



* The greater part of the Augastan History is dedicated to Diocletian. 
This may accotmt for the silence of its authors concerning Christianity 
The notices that occur are almost all in the lives composed ond^r the rein 
9t Constantine. It may fairly be concluded, from tli^ langoagH which of. 
»4U iato the mouth of Mascenas, that Dion was an enemy to all innonk ' 
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itts paid less regard to articles of faith than to the external 
worship, the new sect, which carefully concealed, or faintly 
announced, its future greatness and ambition, was permitted 
to shelter itself under the general toleration which wa^ granted 
to an ancient and celebrated people in the Roman empire. 
It was not long, perhaps, before the Jews themselves, animated 
with a fiercer zeal and a more jealous faith, perceived the 
gradual separation of their Nazarene brethren from the doc- 
trine of the synagogue ; and they would gladly have extin- 
guished the dangerous heresy in the blood of its adherents. 
But the decrees of Heaven had already disarmed their malice ; 
and though they might sometimes exert the licentious privilege 
of sedition, they no longer possessed the administration of 
criminal justice ; nor did they fitid it easy to infuse into the 
calm breast of a Roman magistrate the rancor of their own 
zeal and prejudice. The provincial governors declared them- 
selves ready to listen to any accusation that might affect the 
public safety ; but as soon as they were informed that it was a 
question not of facts but of words, a dispute relating only to the 
interpretation of the Jewish laws and prophecies, they deemed 
it unworthy of the majesty of Rome seriously to discuss the 
obscure differences which might arise among a barbarous and 
superstitious people. The innocence of the first Christians 
was protected by ignorance and contempt ; and the tribunal 
of the Pagan magKtrate often proved their most assured 
refuge against the fiiry of the synagogue."* If indeed we 
were disposed to adopt the traditions of a too credulous an- 
tiquity, we might relate the distant peregrinations, the won« 
derfiil achievements, and the various deaths of the twelve 
apostles : but a more accurate inquiry will induce us to doubt, 
whether any of those persons who had been witnesses to the 
miracles of Christ were permitted, beyond the limits of Pales- 
tine, to seal with their blood the truth of their testimony." 

** See, in the xviiith and xxvth chapters of the Acte> of the Apostles, 
the behavior of Gallio, proconsul of Achaia, and of Fcstiis, procurator 
of Judea. 

*^ In the time of Tertullian and Clemens of Alexandria, the 
glory of mart3rrdom was confined to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St 
James. It was gradually bestowed on the rest of the apostles, by 
the more recent Greeks, who prudently selected for the theatre of 



tioiui fai religion. (See Gibbon, tn/ro, note 105.) In fact, when the sijcnce 
•f Pagan historians is noticed, it sfaoald be remembev^ b>w meagre sui 
■atflated are all the extant histories of the period. — 'iL 
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FVom the ordinary term of human life, it may very naturally 
be presumed that most of them ^ere deceased before the dia- 
content of the Jews broke out into that furious war, which 
was terminated only by the ruin of Jerusalem. During a 
long period, from the death of Christ to that memorable 
rebellion, we cannot discover any traces of Roman intolerance, 
unless they are to be found in the sudden, the transient, but 
the cruel persecution, which was exercised by Nero against 
the Christians of the capital, thirty-five years sSiat the former, 
and only two years before the latter, of those great events, 
rhe character of the philosophic historian, to whom we are 
principally indebted for the knowledge of this singular trans- 
action, would alone be sufficient to recommend it id our 
most attentive consideration. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero, the capital of the 
empire was afflicted by a fire which raged beyond the mem- 
ory or ei^mple of former ages."* The monuments of Grecian 
art and of Roman virtue, tbuB trophies of the Punic and Gallic 
wars, the most holy temples, and the most splendid palaces, 
were involved in one common destruction. Of the fourteen 
regions or quarters into which Rome was divided, four only 
suosisted entire, three were levelled with the ground, and the 
remaining seven, which had experienced the fury of the 
flames, displayed a melancholy prospect of ruin and desola- 
tion. The vigilance of government appears not to have 
neglected any of the precautions which might alleviate the 
sense of so dreadful a calamity. The Imperial gardens were 
thrown open to the distressed multitude, temporary buildings 
were erected for their accommodation, and a plentiful supply 
of corn and provisions was distributed at a very moderate 
prioe.'* llie most generous policy seemed to have dictated 
the edicts which regulated the disposition of the streets and 
the construction of private houses ; and as it usually happens, 
in an age of prosperity, the conflagration of Rome, in the 
course of a few years, produced a new city, more regular and 
more beautiful tiian the fonner. But all the prudence and 

their preaching and 8ufifering8 some remote country beyond the limita 
of the Roman empire. See Moslieim, p. 81 ; and Tillemont, Memoire« 
Ecclesiastiques, torn, i part iii. 

^* Tacit. AnnaL xv. 88—44. Sueton in Neron. c. 38. Dion Casftiua, 
L Wi" P- 1014. Orosius, vil 1. 

*• The price of wheat (probably of the moditMy) was redaood as low 
M temi Nummi ; which would ble equivalent to about fifteen ■hillity 
the English quarter. 
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huioanitj affected by Nero on this occasion were icfiuffieidnt 
to ju'eserve hiin from the popular suspicion. E^eiy crime 
might be imputed to the assassin of his wife and mother ; nor 
could the prince who prostituted his person and dignity on the 
Uieatre be deemed incapable of the most extravagant folly. 
The Yoice of rumor accused the emperor as the incendiary of 
his own capital; and as the most incredible stories are the 
best adapted to the genius of an enraged people, it waa 
gravely reported, and firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying the 
calamity which he had occasioned, amused himself with sing* 
ing to his lyre the destruction of ancient Troy.'* To divert « 
suspicion, which the power of despotism was unable to sup- 
press, the emperor resolved to substitute in his own pl<ice some 
fictitious criminals. ^With this view,*' continues 'I'acitus, 
** he inflicted the most exquisite tortures on those mon, who, 
under the vulgar appellation of Christians, were already 
branded with deserved infamy. They derived their imDoie and 
origin from Christ, who in the reign of Tiberius had suffered 
death by the sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilate.'^ For 
a while this dire superstition was checked ; but it again burst 
forth ; * and not only spread itself over Judaea, the first seat 
of this mischievous sect, but was even introduced into Rome, 
the common asylum which receives and protects whatever is 

** We may obeerve, that the rumor is mentioDed by Tacitus with e 
▼ery becoming distrust and hesitation, whilst it is greedily transcribed 
^ Suetonius, and solemnly confirmed by Dion. 

^ This testimony is alone sufficient to expose the anachronism of 
die Jews, who idace the Inrth of Christ near a century sooner. (Bas- 
nage, Histoire oes Jiu&, L v. c. 14, 16.) We may learn from Josephus, 
(^tiauitat xviii 8,) that the p^rocuratorship of Pilate corresponded 
with we last ten years of Tiberius, A. D. 27 — 37. As to the particu- 
lar time of the death of Christy a very early tradition fixed it to the 
26tfa of March, A. D. 29, under the consulship of the two Oemini 
(TertuUian adv. Jud«oe, c. 8.) This date, which is adopted by Pagi, 
Cardinal Norris, and Le Clerc, seems at least as probable as the vulgar 
«era, which is placed (I know not from what conjectures) four years 
larer. 

* This single phrase, Bcpressa in praesens exitiabiliB saperstitio rarsus 
ermnpehat, ^toves that the Christians had already attracted the attention of 
the government ; and that Nero was not the first to persecute them. I am 
surprised that more stress has not been laid on the confirmation whirh the 
Acts of the Apostles derive from these words of Tacitus, Bepressa in 
ytmB60B, Kod rarsos emmpebat — G. 

J have been miwUling to suppress this note, bat sarely the expresnoD of 
Tacttns refers to the expected extirpation of the religion by the death of its 
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fanpnre, vrbatever is atrocious. The confessions of those who 
were seized discovered a gre^it multitude of their accomphcea, 
and they were all convicted, not so much for the crime of 
setting fire to the city, as for their hatred of human kind." 
They died in torments, and their torments were imbittered by 
insult and derision. Some were nailed on crosses; others 
sewn up in the skins of wild beasts, and exposed to the fury 
of dogs ; others again, smeared over with combustible mate* 
rials, were used as torches to illuminate the darkness of the 
liight The gardens of Nero were destined for the melan- 
choly spectacle, which was accompanied with a horse-raoe, 
and honored with the presence of the emperor, who mingled 
with the populace in the dress and attitude of a charioteer. 
The guilt of the Christians deserved indeed the most exem- 
plary punishment, but the public abhorrence was changed into 
commiseration, from the opinion that those unhappy wretches 
were sacrificed, not so much to the public welfare, as to the 
cruelty of a jealous tyrant."" Those who survey with a 
curious eye the revolutions of mankind, may observe, that the 
gardens and circus of Nero on the Vatican, which were pol- 
lated with the blood of the first Christians, have been rendered 
still more famous by the triumph and by the abuse of the 
persecuted religion. On the same spot,'^ a temple, which far 
surpasses the ancient glories of the Capitol, has been since 
erected by the Christian Pontiflfe, who, deriving their claim of 
universal dominion from an humble fisherman of Galilee, have 
succeeded to the throne of the Caesars, given laws to the bar- 
barian conquerors of Rome, and extended their spiritual juris- 
diction from the coast of the Baltic to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

** Odio kumani generic canvieti. These words may either signify the 
hatred of mankind towards the Christians, or the hatred of the Ohris- 
tians towards mankind. I have preferred the latter sense, as the most 
agreeable to the style of Tacitus, and to tiie popular error, of which 
a precept of the gospel (see Luke ziv. 26) had been, perhaps, the 
innocent occasion. My interpretation is justified by the authority of 
Lipsius; of the Italian, the French, and the Enghsh translators of 
lucitus; of Mosheim, (p. 102,) of Le Clerc, (Ilistoria Eoclesiast. p 
427,) of Dr. Lardner, (Testimonies, vol. I p. 345,) and of the Bishop 
of Gloucester, (Divine Legation, vol iii. p. 88.) But as the word 
OHMieti docs not unite very happily with the rest of the sentence, 
James 6roir>vius has preferred the reading of iAmju^ieti, which ia 
antliorized by the valuable MS. of Florence. 

" Tacit. /Vnnal xv. 44. 

** Nardini Roma Antica, p. 487. Donatua de RomI Astiqiil, L UL 
p449. 
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But it wou.d be improper to dismiss this account of Nero^ 
persecution, till we have made some observations that may 
serve to remove the difficulties with which it is per^dexed, and 
to throw some light on the subsequent history of the church. 

1. The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the 
truth of this extraordinary fact, and the integrity of this cele- 
brated passage of Tacitus. The former is confirmed by the 
diligent and accurate Suetonius, who mentions the punishment 
which Nero inflicted on the Christians, a sect of men who 
had embraced a new and criminal superstition.'* The latter 
may be proved by the consent of the most ancient manu- 
scripts ; by the inimitable character of the style of Tacitus 
by his reputation, which guarded his text from the interpola- 
tions of pious fraud; and by the purport of his narration, 
which accused the first Christians of the most atrocious 
crimes, without insinuating that they possessed any miracu- 
lous or even magical powers above the rest of mankind.** 
2. Notwithstanding it is probable that Tacitus was born some 
years before the fire of Rome,*^ he could derive only fix)m 
reading and conversation the knowledge of an event which 
happened during his infancy. Before he gave himself to the 
public, he calmfy waited till his genius had attained its full 

'* SaetoD. in Nerone, c. 16. The epithet of maUfieOt which some 
sagacious oommeDtators have translated magiccU, is considered by the 
more rational Mosheim as only synonymous to the exitiMlis of Taci- 
tu& 

** The passage ooocerning Jesus Christ, which was inserted into the 
text of Josephus, between the time of Origen and that of Eusebius, 
may furnish an example of no vulgar forgery. The aoeompliahment 
of the prophecies, the virtues, miracles, ana resurrection of Jesus, are 
distinctly related Josephus acknowledges that he was the Messiah, 
and hesitates whether he should call him a man. If any doubt can 
still remain concerning this celebrated passage, the reader may exam- 
ine the pointed objecUons of Le Fevre, (Havercamp. Joseph, iom. ii 
p. 26'7~273,) the labored answers of Daubuz, (p. 187—232,) and 
the masterly reply (BibliothSque Ancienne et Modeme, tom. vii 
p. 287-— 288) of an anonymous critic, whom I believe to have been the 
learned Abb! de Longueme.* 

" See the lives of Tacitus by Dpsius and the Abbe de la Bleterie, 
Dictionnaire de Bayle a Tarticle Tagitk, and Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. 
toQL ii. p. 886, edit Ernest 

** The modem editor of Easobias, Heinichen, has adopted, and ibly 
Bumknted, a notion, which had before suggested itself to the editor, that 
du iMsflage is not altogether a forgery, bat interpolated with many add!- 
tenlelaxiiee. Heinidhra has endeayorffd to disengagd the arigfnal teal 
the fiireign and more recent matter. — ^If. 
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matimtj, and he was more than forty jears of age, when a 
grateful regard for the memory of the virtuous Agricola 
extorted from him the most early of those historical com- 
positions which will delight and instruct the most distant pos« 
terity. After making a trial oi his strength m the life of 
Agricola and the description of Germany, he conceived, and 
at length executed, a more arduous work; the history of 
Rome, in thirty books, firom the fall of Nero to the accession 
of Nerva. The administration of Nerva introduced an age 
of justice and propriety, which Tacitus had destined for the 
occupation of his old age ; ** but when he took a nearer view 
of his subject, judging, perhaps, that it was a more honorable 
or a less invidious office to record the vices of past tyrants, 
than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, he chose 
ratl.er to relate, under the form of annals, the actions of the 
fow' immediate successors of Augustus. To collect, to dis- 
posa, and to adorn a series of fourscore years, in an immortal 
woik, every sentence of which is pregnant with the deepest 
observations and the most lively images, was an undertaking 
suflicient to exercise the genius of Tacitus himself during the 
greatest part of his life. In the last years of the reign of 
Tritjan, whilst the victorious monarch extended the power of 
Booie beyond its ancient limits, the historian was describing, 
in the second and fourth books of his annals, the tyranny of 
TiV^rius ; ** and the emperor Hadrian must have succeeded to 
the throne, before Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of his 
work, could relate the fire oi the capital, and the cruelty of 
Nero towards the unfortunate Christians. At the distance of 
sixty years, it was the duty of the annalist to adopt the narra- 
tives of contemporaries ; but it was natural for the philosopher 
to indulge himself in the description of the origin, the prc^* 
ress, and the character of the new sect, not so much accord- 
ing to the knowledge or prejudices of the age of Nero, as 
according to those of the time of Hadrian. 8 Tacitus very 
frequently trusts to the curiosity or reflection of his readers to 

*i^^"^— — ^"^ ■ ■» ■ ^.^—^ ■■■■■ 111 ■■■!■ ^^— — ^^^i^i— — — ^^^^^ p m ^ 

•• Prindpatum Divi Nervas, et imperium Trajani, ubtriorem, 
rioremque materiam senectuti seposm. Tacit Hist. 1. 
•• See Tacit. AnnaL il 61, iv. 4.** 



* The |)era8al of this passage of Tacitus alone is saflScieiit, as I hvn 
linMidy said, to show that the Christian sect was not so obscure ss nol 
already to have been repressed, (repressa,) and thut it did aoC ytm.§0 
^—^ " in the eyes of the Bomans.-^. 
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inpply those intermediate circumstances and ideas« whiclif in 
his extreme conciseness, he has thought proper to suppreai. 
We may therefore presume to imagine some probable cause 
which could direct the cruelty of Nero against the Christians 
of Rome, whose obscurity, as well as innocence, should have 
shielded them from his indignation, and even from his notice. 
The Jews, who were numerous in the capital, and oppressed 
in their own country, were a much fitter object for the sua- 
picions of the emperor and of the people : nor did it seem 
unlikely that a vanquished nation, who already discovered 
thdr abhorrence of the Roman yoke, might have recourse 
to the most atrocious means of gratifying their implacable 
revonge. But the Jews possessed very powerful advocates in 
th*^ palace, and even in the heart of the tyrant ; his wife and 
mistress, the beautiful Poppsea, and a favorite player of the 
raoe of Abraham, who had already employed their intercession 
in behalf of the obnoxious people/* In their room it was 
necessary to offer some other victims, and it might easily be 
suggested that, although the genuine followers of Moses were 
hmocent of the fire of Rome, there had arisen among them a 
new and pernicious sect of GALiLiEANs, which was capable of 
the most horrid crimes. Under the appellation of Galilee ans, 
two distinctions of men were confounded, the most opposite to 
each other in their manners and principles ; the disciples who 
had embraced the faith of Jesus of Nazareth,^^ and the zealots 
who had followed the standard of Judas the Gaulonite/' The 
former were the friends, the latter were the enemies, of human 
kind ; and the only resemblance between them consisted in 
the same inflexible constancy, which, in the defence of their 
cause, rendered them insensible of death and tortures. The 

^ The player's name was Aliturus. Through the same channel, 
Joeephus, (de yit& su&, c. 2,) about two years before, had obtained 
the pardon and release of some Jewish pnests, who were prisoners at 
Rome. 

*^ The learned Dr. Lardner (Jewish and Heatlien Testimonies, yoL 
n. p. 102, 108) has proved that the name of Galilseans was a very 
ancient, and perhaps the primitive appellation of the Christiana 

*^ Joseph. Antiquitat xviiL 1, 2. Tillemont, Ruine des Juifs, p. 
742 Th i sons of Judas were crucified in the tine of Claudius. His 
^^randson Eleazar, after Jerusalem was taken, defended a strong /or- 
^ess with 960 of his most desperate followers. When the battering- 
ram had made a breach, they turned their swords against their wives, 
their diildren, and at length against their own breas'B. Thej dM 
In the last man. 
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followers of Judas, who impelled their coantrymen into rebel- 
Hon, were soon buried under the ruins of Jerusalem ; wliilst 
those of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of Chris- 
tians, diffused themselves over the Roman empire. How nat- 
ural was it for Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, to appropriate 
to the Christians the ^uilt and the sufferings,* which he might, 
with far greater truth and justice, have attributed to a sect 
whose odious memory was almost extinguished ! 4. What- 
ever opinion may be entertained of this conjecture, (for it is 
00 more than a conjecture,) it is evident that the effect, as well 
AS the cause, of Nero's persecution, was confined to the walls 
of Rome,**f that the religious tenets of the Galilaeans or 
Christians, were never made a subject of punishment, or even 
of inquiry ; and that, as the idea of their sufferings was for a 
long time connected with the idea of cruelty and injustice, the 
moderation of succeeding princes inclined them to spare a 
ied, oppressed by a tyrant, whose rage had been usually 
directed against virtue and innocence. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the flames of war consumed, 
almost at the same time, the temple of Jerusalem and the 



** See DodweH Paacitat Mart L xiiL The Spanish Inscription in 
Grater, p. 2S8, No. 9, is a manifest and acknowledged forgery con- 
trived by that noted impostor, Cyriacus of Ancona, to flatter the pride 
vid prejadice? of the Spaniards. See Ferreras, Histoire D'Espagne, 
torn. i. p. 192. 

• This conjecture is entirely devoid, not merely of verisimilitade, bnt 
even of possibility. Tacitas coald not be deceived in appropriating to tlie 
Christians of Rome the guilt and the sufferings which be might have 
attributed with far greater truth to the followers of Judas the Gfaulonite , 
for the latter never went to Rome. Their revolt, their attempts, theii 
opinions, their wars, their punishment had no other theatre but JndsM 
(Basn. Hist. des. Juifs, t i. p. 491.) Moreover the name of Christians 
bad loo^ been given in Rome to the disciples of Jesus ; and Tacitus affirms 
too positively, refers too distinctly to its etymology, to allow us to suspect 
axiy mistake on his part. — G. 

M. Guizot's expressions are not in the least too strong f^^nst this strange 
imagination of Gibbon ; it may be doubted whether the followers of Jndas 
were known as a sect under the name of Galilasans. — M 

t M. Guisot, on the authority of Sulpicius Severus, ii. 37, and of Orosius, 
viii. 5, inclines to the opinion of those w^ho extend the persecution to the 
provinces. Mosheim rather leans to that side on this much disputed ques- 
tion, (c. XXXV.) Neander takes the view of Gibbon, which is iu ^ena'ol that 
cf the most learned writers. There is indeed no evidence, which I can 
discover, of its reaching the provinces ; and the apparent security, at le&sl 
as regards his life, with which St Paul pursued nis travels during this 
Mrio£ affords at least a strong inference against a rigid and general inqsisi' 
iaa against the Christians in other parts of the empire. — M. 
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Capitol of llorae ; ^ and it appears no less singular, tbat the 
tribute which devotion had destined to the former, should have 
been converted by the power of an assaulting victor to restore 
and adorn the splendor of the latter.** The emperors levied 
a general capitation tax on the Jewish people ; and although 
the sum assessed on the head of each inilividual was incon* 
siderable, the use for which it was designed, and the severity 
with which it was exacted, were considered as an intolerabl<i 
grievance.** Since the oflBcers of the revenue extended their 
unjust claim to many persons who were strangers to the blood 
or religion of the Jews, it was impossible that the Christians, 
who had so often sheltered themselves under the shade of 
the synagogue, should now escape this rapacious persecution. 
Anxious as they were to avoid the slightest infection of idola- 
try, their conscience forbade them to contribute to the honor 
of that daemon who had assumed the character of the Capito- 
line Jupiter. As a very numercflis though declinifig party 
among the Christians still adhered to the law of Moses, their 
efforts to dissemble their Jewish origin were detected by the 
decisive test of circumcision ; " nor were the Roman magis- 
trates at leisure to inquire into the difference of their 
religious tenets. Among the Christians who were brought 
before the tribunal of the emperor, or, as it seems more prob- 
able, before that of the procurator of Judaea, two persons are 
said to have appeared, distinguished by their extraction, which 
was more truly noble than that of the greatest monarchs. 
These were the grandsons of St. Jude the apostle, who him- 



** The Capitol was burnt during the civil war between Vitellius 
and Vespasian, the 19th of December, A. D. 69. On the 10th of 
August, A. D. 70, the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed i^y the 
hands of the Jews themselves, rather than by those of the Romans. 

** The new Capitol was dedicated by Domitian. Suetoa in Domi* 
tian. c. 5. Plutarch in Poplicola, torn, i p. 280, edit Bryant The 
gilding alone cost 12,000 talents, (above two millions and a halt) It 
was the opinion of Martial, (L ix. Epigram 3,) that if the emperor had 
called in his debts, Jupiter himself, even though he had made a general 
auction of Olympus, would have been unalne to pay two shillings in 
the pound. 

** With regard to the tribute, see Dion Cassius, L Ixvi p. 1082, with 
Roimarus's notes. Spanheim, de IJsu Numismatum, torn. ii. p. 571; 
and Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. vil c. 2. 

*^ Suetonius (in Domitian. c. 12) had seen an old man of ninety 

Kblidy examined before the procurator's tribunal This is what 
utial calls, Ment^ila tributis damnata. 
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self was the brother of Jesos Christ^ Their natural preten> 
8ions to the throne of David might perhaps attract the respect 
of the people/ and exdte the jeslousy of the governor ; but the 
meanness of their garb, and the simplidtj of their answers, 
soon convinced him that they wiere neither desirous nor capa- 
ble of disturbing the peace of the Roman empire. They 
frankly confessed their royal origin, and their near relation to 
Che Messiah ; but they disclaimed any temporal views, and 
professed that his kingdom, which they devoutly expected, 
was purely of a spiritual and angelic nature. When they 
were examined concerning their fortune and occupation, they 
fthowed their hands, hardened with daily labor, and declared 
that they derived their whole subsistence from the cultiva- 
tion of a farm near the village of Cocaba, of the extent of 
about twenty-four English acres,^* and of the value of nine 
thousand, drachms, or three hundred pounds sterling. The 
grandsons of St Jude were dismissed with compassion and 
contempt •• 

But although the obscurity of the house of David might 
protect them from the suspicions of a tyrant, the present 
greatness of his own femily alarmed the pusillanimous temper 
of Domitian, which could only be appeased by the blood of 
those Romans whom he either feared, or hated, or esteemed. 
Of the two -sons of his uncle Flavins Sabinus," the elder was 
soon convicted of treasonable intentions, and the younger, who 

^ This appellation was at first understood in the most obvimit 
sense, and it was supposed, that the brothers of Jesus were the law- 
ful issue of Joseph and Mary. A devout respect for the yirginity of 
the mother of GkKl suggested to the Gnostics, and afterwarow to the 
orthodox Greeks, the expedient of bestowing a second wife on Joseph. 
The Latins (from the time of Jerome) improved on that hint, asserted 
the perpetual celibacy of Joseph, and justified by many similar ex- 
amples the new interpretation tnat Jude, as well as Simon and James, 
who were styled the brothers of Jesus Christ, were only his first 
cousins. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiat tom. L part iiL ; and Beauso- 
bre, Hist Critique du Manicheisme, L ii. c 2. 

** Thirty-nine nXeBpa^ squares of a hundred feet eadi, which, if 
strictlv computed, would scarcely amount to nine acres^ But the 
probaoility of circumstances, the practice of other Greek writers, and 
the authority of M. de Valois, indine me to believe that the rXcfl^ov 
is used to express the Roman jugerum. 

*• Eusebius, iii. 20. The story is taken from Hegesippus. 

** See the death and character of Sabinus in Tacitus, (Hist iii. 74, 
7fi.) Sabinus was the elder brother, and, till the accession of Yesn^ 
wut, had been considered as the principal support of the Fhtvui 
ittnily 
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bore the name of Flavius Clemens, was indebted for his safetf 
to his want of courage and ability.^ The emperor for a long 
time, distinguished so harmless a kinsman by his favor and 
protection, bestowed on him his own niece Domitilla, adopted 
the diildren of that marriage to the hope of the succession, and 
invested their &ther with Siq honors of the consulship. 
. But he had scarcely, finished the term of his annual magio* 
(racy, when, on a slight pretence, he was condemned and 
executed ; Domitilla was banished to a desolate island on the 
eoast of Campania^** and sentences either of death or of 
confiscation were pronounced against a great number of per 
sons who were involved in the same accusation. The guilt 
imputed to their charge was that of Atheism and Jetoiah man- 
ners;** a singular association of ideas, which cannot with 
any propriety be applied except to the Christians, as they 
were obscurely and imperfectly viewed by the magistrates 
and by the writers of that period. On the strength of so 
probable an interpretation, and too eagerly admitting the sup* 
picions of a tyrant as an evidence of their honorable crime, 
the church has placed both Clemens and Domitilla among its 
first martyrs, and has branded the cruelty of Domitian with 
. the name of the second persecution. But this persecution 
(if it deserves that epithet) was of no long duration. A few 
months after the death of Clemens, and the banishment of 
Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman belonging to the latter, who 
had enjoyed the &vor, but who had not surely embraced the 
fiiith, of his mistress,* assassinated the emperor in his pal* 
ace.** The memory of Domitian was condemned by the 

" Flaviiim Olementem patnielem suum contemptisaima! inertuB . . 
ex tenui88im& suspicione interemit Sueton. in Domitian. c. 15. 

" The Isle of Pandataria, according to Dion. Bruttius Prsesens 
(apnd Euseb. iil 18) banishes her to that of Pontia, which was not far 
distant from the other. That difference, and a mistake, either of EHise- 
oiuB or of his transcribers, have givei^ occasion to suppose two Domi> 
tillas, the wife and the niece of Clemens. See Tillemont, Mdmoirea 
Ecdesiastiques, torn. ii. p. 224. 

** Dion. L Ixvil p. 1112. If the Bruttius Praosens, fi'om whom it 
18 probable that he collected this account, was the correspondent of 
Phi^, (E{MBt(d. YiL 8,) we may consider him as a contemporary 
writer. 

*^ Suet in Domit c. 17. Philostratus in Vii. Apollon. L viii 

* This is an uncandid sarcasm. There is nothing to connect Btcphea 
with the religion of Domitilla. He was a knave detected in the malverw- 
lion of money — ^interoeptarom pecaniaram reus. — M» 

VOL. n — ^B 
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ienate; his acts were rescinded; his exiles Recalled; and midei 
the gentle administration of Nerva, while the innooeBt were 
restored to their rank and fortunes, even the most guilty eithef 
obtained pardon or escaped punishment^ 

U. About ten years afterwards, under the feign of Trajaii| 
the younger Pliny was intrusted by his friend and master with 
the government of Bithynia and Pontus. He soon found him- 
self at a loss to determine by what rule of justice or of law 
he should direct his conduct in the execution of an ofiBoe the 
most repugnant to his humanity. PHny had never assisted at 
any judicial proceedings against the Christians, with whosd 
name alone he seems to be acquainted ; and he was totally 
uninformed with regard to the nature of their guilt, the method 
of their conviction, and the degree of their punishment In 
this peiplexity he had recourse to his usual expedient, oi sub- 
mitting to the wisdom of Trajan an impartial, and, in some 
respects, a fevorable account of the new superstition, reque^ 
ing the emperor, that he would condescend to resolve his 
doubts, and to instruct his ignorance.*^ The life of Pliny had 
been employed in the acquisition of learning, and in the 
business of the world. Since the age of nineteen he had 
pleaded with distinction in the tribunals of Rome,^ filled a • 
place in the senate, had been invested with the honors of the 
consulship, and had formed very numerous connecticms with 
every order of men, both in Italy and in the provinces. From 
his ignorance therefore we may derive some useful informa- 
tion. We may assure ourselves, that when he accepted the 
government of Bithynia, there were no general laws or de- 
crees of the senate in force against the Christians ; that nei- 
ther Trajan nor any of his virtuous predecessors, whose edicts 

•• Dion. 1. Ixviii p. 1118. Plia EpistoL iv. 22. 

*^ Plia EpistoL x. 97. The lennied Mosheim expresses liimaeif 
(p. 147, 282) with the highest approbation of Pliny's moderate and can- 
md temper. Notwithstanding Dr. Lardner's suspicions (see Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies, vol il p. 46,) I am unable to discover any bigotry 
in his language or proceedings.* 

** Plia Episi v. 8. He pleaded his first cause A. D. 81 ; the year 
after the fieunous eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, in whidi his onde lost 
hi» life. 

* Yet the bumane Pliny pat two female attendants, probably deaconessea 
Id the tortare, in order to ascertain the real nataie of mese snspicioiu meet 
lags: neoessariam credidi, ex dnaboa sncillifly qam ministry dkdbnaiat 
«ud iMwat v«ri eiper iormeiUa qnsrere;— K. 
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were recefred into tBe crvii and criininal jnrisprndenc^, bad 
pabUdy declared their intentions concerning the new sect; 
and that whatever proceedings had been carried on against 
ihe^ Christians, there were none of sufficient weight and au- 
thority U> estaUish a precedent for the conduct of a Roman 
magistrate. 

llie answer of Trajan, to which the Christians of the sue 
eeeding age hare frequently appealed, discovers as much 
regard lor justice and humanity as could be reconciled with 
his mistaken notions of religious poKcy.** Instead of dis- 
playing the implacable zeal of an inquisitor, anxious to dis- 
cover tha most minute particles of heresy, and exulting in the 
mimber of his victims, the emperor expresses much mor^ 
solicitude to protect the security of the innocent, than to pre* 
vent the escape of the guilty. He acknowledged the difficulty 
of fixii^ any general plan ; but he lays down two salutary 
rules, which often afforded relief and support to the distressed 
Qiristiuis. Though he directs the magistrates to punish such 
persons as am legally convicted, he prohibits. them, with a very 
humane inconsistency, from making any inquiries concerning 
the supposed criminals. Nor was the magistrate allowed to 
proceed on every kind of information. Anonymous charges 
the emperor rejects, as too repugnant to the equity of his gov- 
emment ; and he strictly requires, for the conviction of those 
to whom the guilt of Christianity is imputed, the positive evi- 
dence of a fair and open accuser. It is likewise probaUe, 
that the persons who assumed so invidiuous an office, were 
obliged to declare the grounds of their suspicions, to specify 
(both in respect to time and {^ace) the secret assemblies, 
which their Christian adveraary had frequented, and to dis 
dose a great number of drcumstances, which were concealed 
with the most vigilant jealousy from the eye of the profane. 
If they succeeded in their prosecution, they were exposed to 
the resentment of a considerable and active party, to the cen« 
sure of the more liberal portion of mankind, and to the igno- 
miny which, in every age and country, has attended the 
chmcter oi an informer. If, on the contrary, they &iled in 
Uieir proofe, they incurred the severe and perhaps capital 

** Plin. Epist z. 98. TerUtlliao (Apolo^. c. 6) oonsiders thie 
rescript as a relazation of the ancient penal htws, ** qnas Trajanus ei 
parte frostratus est:** and yet TertulUan, in another part of his Apol* 
1^, expo0e» the ineonflistency of prohibiting inqoiries, and enjoining 
WMthmfnta. 
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Sifiaity^ whicli, aocording to a law published by the emperai 
adnan, was inflicted on those who falsely attributed to their 
fellow-citizens the crime of Christianity. The Tiolence of 
personal or superstitious animosity might sometimes pr^ail 
over the most natural apprehensions of disgrace and danger 
but it cannot surely be imagined, that accusations of so un^ 
promising an appearance were either lightly or frequently 
undertaken by the Pagan subjects of the Roman empire.** * 

The expedient which was employed to elude the prudence 
of the laws, affords a sufficient proof how effectually they dis- 
appointed the mischievous designs of private malice or super- 
stitious zeal. In a large and tumultuous assembly, the restraints 
of fear and shame, so forcible on the minds of individuals, are 
deprived of the greatest part of their influence. The pious 
Christian, as he was desirous to obtain, or to escape, the glory 
of martyrdom, expected, either with impatience or with terror, 
the stated returns of the public games and festivals. On those 
occasions the inhabitants ot the great cities of ihie empire were 
collected in the circus or the theatre, where every circum- 
stance of the place, as well as of the ceremony, contributed 
to kindle their devotion, and to extinguish tJieir humanity. 
Whilst the numerous spectators, crowned with garlands, per-^ 
fumed with incense, purified with the blood of victims, and 
surrounded with the altars and statues of their tutelar deities, 
resigned themselves to the enjoyment of pleasures, whidi they 
considered as an essential part of their religious worship, 
they recollected, that the Christians alone abhorred the gods 
of mankind, and by their absence and melancholy on these 
solemn festivals, seemed to insult or to lament the public 
felicity. If the empire had been afflicted by any recent calam-» 
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Eusebios (Hist. Ecclesiasi L iv. c. 9) has preserved the edict of 
iladrian. He has likewise (c 13) given us one still more &vorable^ 
under the name of Antoninus ; the authenticity of which is not so uni- 
versally allowed. The second Apology of Justin contains some curious 
|>articulars relative to the accusations of Christians.! 




would insinxkate. — M. 

t Professor He^elinayer has proved the authenticity of the edict of An- 
toninus, in his Comm. Hist TheoL in Edict Imp. AntoninL Tubing. 1777, 
In 4to.—G. 

, Neander doubts its authenticity, (vol i. p. 152.) In my opinion, the 
•videnoe is decis/re agiunst it — M 
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ity, by a plagues a Ikmine, or an unsuooessful war; if tbe 
Tyber had, or if the Nile had not, risen beyond its banks ; ii 
the earth had shaken, or if the temperate order of the seasons 
bad been interrupted, the superstitious Pagans were convinced 
that the crimes and the impiety of the Christians, who were 
spared by the excessive lenity of the government, had at 
length provoked the divine justice. It was not among a 
licentious and exasperated populace, that the forms of legal 
proceedings could be oljserved ; it was not in an amphitheatre, 
jtdned vnth the blood of wild beasts and gladiators, that the 
voice of compassion could be heard. The impatient clamors 
of the multitude denounced the ChristiaDs as the enemies of 
gods and men, doomed them to the severest tortures, and ven« 
taring to accuse by name some of the most distinguished of 
the new sectaries, required with irresiistible vehemence that 
they should be instantly apprehended and cast to the lions.*^ 
The provincial governors and magistrates who presided in the 
public spectacles were usually inclined to gratify the inclina- 
tions, and to appease the rage, of the people, by the sacrifice 
of a few obnoxious victims. But the wisdom of the emperors 
protected the church from the danger of these tumultuous 
clamors and irregular accusations, which they justly censured 
as repugnant hoih to the firmness and to the equity of their 
administration. The edicts of Hadrian and. of Antoninus Rus 
expressly declared, that the voice of the multitude should 
never be admitted as legal evidence to convict or to punish 
those unfortunate persons who had embraced the enthusiasm 
of the Christians.*' 

HL Punishment was not the inevitable consequence of con-^ 
viction, and the Christians, whose guilt was the most clearlj 
proved by the testimony of witnesses, or even by their volun* 
tary confession, still retained in their own power the alterna- 
tive of life or death. It was not so much the past offence,^ as 
the actual resistance, which excited the indignation of the 
magistrate. He was persuaded that he offered them an easy 
pardon, since, if they consented to cast a few grains of incense 
upon the altar, they were dismissed from the tribunal in safety 
and with applause. It was esteemed the duty of a humane 
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See Tertullian, (Apolog. c. 40.) The acts of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp exhibit a Uvely picture of these tumults^ which were usually 
fomented by the malice oi the Jews. 

\ ** These regulations are- inserted in the above mentioiie<) pc2r4a of 
Ifadrian and Pius. See the apoloffy of MeUto, (apud EumIh L hr 4 
Si) 
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judge to endeavor to reclaim, ratber than to punish, thoaa 
deluded enthusiasts. Varying his tone according to the age, 
the sex, or the situation of the prisoners, he frequently con- 
descended to set before their eyes every circumstance which 
could render life more pleasing, or death more terrible ; and 
to solicit, nay, to entreat, them, that they would show 8<»De 
compassion to themselves, to their families, and to tkeir 
friends.*^ If threats and persuasions proved ineffectual, he 
had often recourse to violence ; the scourge and the rack were 
called in to supply the deficiency of argument, and every art 
of cruelty was employed to subdue such inflexible, and, as it 
appeared to the Pagans, such criminal, obstinacy. Tlie 
ancient apologists of Christianity have censured, with equal 
truth and severity, the irregular conduct of their persecutors; 
who, contrary to every principle of judicial proceeding, ad- 
mitted the use of torture, in order to obtain, not a confession, 
but a denial, of the crime which was the object of their 
inquiry.** The monks of succeeding ages, who, in their 
peaceful solitudes, entertained themselves with diversifying 
the deaths and sufferings of the primitive martyrs, have fre^ 
quently invented torments of a much more refined and inge» 
nious nature. In particular, it has pleased them to suppose, 
that the zeal of the Roman magistrates, disdaining every con* 
sideration of moral virtue or public decency, endeavored to 
seduce those whoni they were unable to vanquish, and that by 
their orders the most brutal violence was ofl^red to those 
vhom they found it impossible to seduce. It is related, that 
phvLS females, who were prepared to despise death, were 
^•imetimes condemned to a more severe tnal,f and called 

« — -■- • - ■ -■ I ■ — - ■ ■ .— ■ — ■ 

** See the rescript of Trajan, and the conduct of Pliny. The most 
anfhentic acts of the martyrs abound in these exhortations.* 

** In particular, see Tertullian, (Apolog. c 2, 8,) and LectanUas, 
(Institut Divin. v. 9.) Their reasonings are almost the same ; but we 
may discover, that one of these apologists had been a lawyer, and the 
other a rhetorician. 

* Pliny's test was the worship of the gods, offerings to the statue of the 
emperor, and hiaspheming Christ — prsBterea maledicerent Christo. — ^M. 

t The more ancient as well as authentic memorials of the church, relate 
many examples of the fact, (of these severe triafs,) which there is nothing 
to contradict Tertollian, among others, says. Nam proximo ad lenonem 
damnando Christianam, potius quam ad leonem, con^ssi estis labem pudi' 
citiiB apnd nos atrociorem omni pcenft et oomi morte reputari, Apol. cap. 
ult Eusebius likewise says, ** Other virgins, dragged to brothels, have loei 
their life rather than defile their virtue." Eoseb. Hist Ecc. viii 14. — O. 

The miraculous interpositions were the oflbpring of tht eoarse iitiagin» 
tlrns of the mo£ks.->lf. 
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mp(m %9 d«tenniBe whether they set a highw vahie on th^ 
relig^H) or on ihek chastity. The youths t0 whose licentious 
embraces they were abandoned, received a solemn exhortatioD 
from the judge, to exeit their most strenuous efforts to main- 
tain the honor of Venus against the impious virgin who refused 
to burn incense on her altars. Their violence, however, was 
commonly disappointed, and the seasonable interposition of 
some miraculous power preserved the chaste spouses of Christ 
ftom the dishonor ev^ of an involuntary defeat We diould 
not indeed neglect to remark, that the more ancient as well as 
authentic memorials of the church are seldom polluted with 
these extravagant and indecent fictions.** 

The total disregard of truth and probability in the repre 
sentatioa of these primitive martyrdoms was occasioned by a 
very natural mistake. The ecclesiastical writers of the fourth 
or fifth centuries ascribed to the magistrates of Rome the same 
d^ee of imj^sK^ble and unrelenting zeal which filled dieir 
own breasts against the heretics or the idolaters of their own 
time?. It is not improbable that some of those persons who 
were raised to the dignities of the empire, might have imbibed 
the prejudices of the populace, and that the cruel disposition 
of others might occasionally be stimulated by motives of ava- 
rice or of personal resentment** But it is certain, and we 
may appeal to the grateful confessions of the first Christians, 
that the greatest part of those magistrates who exercised in 
the provinces the authority of the emperor, or of the senate, 
and to whose hands alone the jurisdiction of life and death 
was intrusted, behaved like men of polished manners and 
iberai education, who respected the rules of justice, and who 
were conversant with the precepts of philosophy. They fre- 
quently declined the odious task of persecution, dismissed the 
charge with contempt, or suggested to the accused Christian 
some legal evasion, by which he might elude the severity of 



** Sec two instances of this kind of torture in the Acta Sincera 
Hartyrum, published by Ruinart, p. 160, 899. Jerome, in his Legend 
of Paul the Hermit, tells a strange story of a young man, who was 
chained naked on a bed of flowers, and assaulted by a beautiful and 
wanton courtesan. He quelled the rising temptation by biting off hi« 
tongue. 

*' The conyersion of his wife provoked Claudius Herminianus. 
(overnor of Cappadocia, to treat the Christians with unofrnimcui 
Mtveritj . TertuUiaQ ad Scapulam, e, 8. 
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die laws. ' W\ien6ver Ihey were InreBted with a discreliotiaiy^ 
power,** tbey used it much lera for the oppression, than for 
the relief and benefit of the afflicted church. They were far 
from condemning all the OhriBtians who were accused before 
their tribunal, and very far from punishing with death all those 
who were convicted of an obstinate adherence to the new 
superstition. Contenting themselves, for the Biost part, with 
t)ie milder chastisements of imprisonment, exile, or slaveiy in 
the mines,** they left the unhappy victims of their justice 
■ome reason to hope, that a prosperous event, the accession, 
the marriage, or the triumph of an emperor, might speedily 
restore them, by a general pardon, to their former state. The' 
martyrs, devoted to immediate execution by the Roman magis- 
trates, appear to have been selected from the most opposite ' 
extremes. They were either bishop and presb3rter8, the per- 
sons the most distinguished among the Christians by their rank ' 
and infiuence, and whose example might strike terror into the 
whole sect ; ** or eke they were the meanest and most abject 
among them, particularly those of the servile condition, wnosf 
lives were esteemed of little value, and whose sufferings were 

" T^nllian, in his epistle to the goremor of Africa, mentionf 
several remarkable instances of lenity and forbearance, which had 
happened within his knowledge. 

"" Neque enim in uniyersum aliquid quod quasi certam formam 
habeat, constHui potest ; an expression of Trajan, which gave a very 
great latitude to the goveruors of provinces.* 

** Jn Metalla damnamur, in insulas relegamin*. Tertnlhan, Apolog. 
e; 12. The mipes of Numidia contained nine bishops, with a propor- 
tiooable number of their clergy and people, to wnom Gypnan ad- 
dressed a pious epistle of praise and comfort See CjpriaD. EpistoL 
76, 11, 

"^ Though we cannot receive with entire confideflce either the 
epistles^ >)r the acts, of Ignatius, (they may be found in the 2d 
volume of the Apostolic Fathers,) yet we may quote that bishop of . 
Aniioch as one of these exemplary martyrs. He was sent in chains to 
Rome as a public spectacle, and when he arrived at Troas, he received 
the pleasing intelligence, that the persecution of Antioch was already 
at an end.f 

• Qibbon altogether forgets that Trajan fully approved of the coarse 
porsaed by Pliny. That coarse was, to order aJl who persevered in then 
uiith to be led to execation : perseverantes duel jussi. — M. 

i Tlic acts of Ignatius are generally received as authentic, as are seven 
of liis letters. Eusebias and St. Jerome mention them: there are two 
editions ; in cme, the letters are longer, and many psssa^s appear to have 
been interpolated ; the other edition is that whicn contains the real Icttwt 
of St Ignatius; such at least is the opinion of the wisest and nin# 
enlightened critics. (See Lardner. Cred. of Gkwpel Hist.) Less, fiber 4ii 
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viewed by iho ancients with too careless an IndifiereUce.^ 
The learned Origen^ who, from his experience as well as read'- 
ing, was intiniately acquainted with the history of the Chris- 
tians, declares, in the most express terms, that the number of 
martyrs was very inconsiderable." His authority would alone 
be sufficient to annihilate that formidable army of martyrs, 
whose relics, drawn for the most part from the catacombs of 
Home, have replenished so many churches,^' and whose mar- 
vellous achievements have been the subject of so many 
volumes of Holy Romance.^^ But the general assertion of 

^^ Among the martyrs of Lyoas, (Euseb. L v. c 1,) the slave Blan- 
dina was distinguished by more exquisite tortures. Of the five mar- 
tyrs so much celebrated in the acts of Felicitas and Perpetua, two 
were of a servile, and two others of a very mean, condition. 

** Origea. advers. Celsum, L iii. p. 116. His words deserve to be 

transcribed. *' ^OXiydi «rara Kutpo^Sj Koi m^66pa Ivapidn^ u vvlp rils 

- ^' J( we recollect that all the Plebeians of Rome were not Christians, 
and that all the Christians were not saints and martyrs, we may judge 
with how much safety religious honors can be ascribed to bones or 
urns, indiscrinunately taken from the public burial-place. After ten 
centuries of a very free and open trade, some suspicions have arisen 
among the more learned Catholics. They now require as a proof of 
sanctity and martyrdom, the letters B. M., a vial full of red liquor 
supposed to be blood, or the figure of a palm-tree. But the two for- 
mer signs are of little weight, and with regard to the last, it is observed 
by the critics, 1. That the figure, as it is called, of a palm, is perhaps 
a cypress, and perhaps only a stop, the flourish of a comma used m 
the monumentsu inscriptions. 2. That the ^palm was the symbol of 
victory among the Pagans. 3. That among the Christians it served 
as the emblem, not only of martyrdom, but in general of a joyful 
resurrection. See the epistle of P. Mabillon, on the worship of un- 
known saints, and Muratori sopra le Antichit& Italiane, Dissertat. Ivi*^ 
^^ As a specimen of these legends, we may be satisfied with 10,0(»- 
Christian soldiers crucified in one day, either by Trajan or Hadrian, 
on Mount Ararat See Baronius ad Mieulyrologium Romanum ; Tille*. 
mont» MeuL Ecdesiast tom. ii part il p. 438 ; and Geddes's Mis<*^* 



Eeligion, v. i. p. 529. Usser. Diss, de Ign. Epist. Pearson, Vindic. Igna 
tianse. It shomd be remarked, that it was under the reign of Trajan that 
die bishof) Ignatias was carried from Antioch to Rome, to be. exposed to 
the lions in the amphitheatre, the year of J. C. 107, according to some ; of 
116, according to others. — G. 

* The words that follow should bo quoted : '' God not permitting that 
tl his class of men shoald be exterminated :" which appears to indicate 
that Origen thoaght the number pat to death inconsiderable only when 
eompared to the numbers who had survived. Besides this, he is speaking 
of the state oi the religion under Caracalla, Elagabalus, Alexander Sevenuv 
ibJ ndlip, who had not perseca^ the. Christians. . It was daring tbii teiga 
•f the latter that Oirigea wrote hu books agajut Celsa8.~0. .r 

B* 
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Origen may be expliuned and confirmed by the particular tea- ^ 
timony of his friend Dionysius, who, in the immense city of 
Alexandria, and under the rigorous persecution of Decius, 
reckons only ten men and seven women who suffered for the 
profession of the Christian name/* 

During the same period of persecution, the zealous, the 
eloquent, the ambitious Cyprian governed the churdi, not only 
of Carthage, but e/en of A^ca. He possessed every qualit) 
which could engage the reverence of the faithful, or provoke 
the suspicions and resentment of the Pagan magistrates. His 
character as well as his station seemed to mark out that holy 
prelate as the most distinguished object of envy and danger. 
The experience, however, of the life of Cypnan, is sufficient 
to prove that our fancy has exaggerated the perilous situation 
of a Christian bishop; and the dangers to which he was 
exposed were less imminent than those which temporal am- 
bition is always prepared to encounter in the pursuit of 
honors. Four Roman emperors, with their families, their 
fevorites, and their adherents, perished by the sword in the 
space of ten years, during which the bishop of Carthage 
guided by his authority and eloquence the coundls of the 
African church. It was only in the third year of his adminis- 
tration, that he had reason, during a few months, to apprehend 



lanie8, vol ii. p. 208. The abbreviation of Mil., which may fldgnify 
either soldiers or thousands, is said to have oocaaioiied some ezf aor- 
dinary mistakes. 

"** Dionysius ap. Euseb 1. vL c. 41 One of the seventeen was like-' 
wise accused of robbery.* 

''* The letters of Cyprian exhibit a very curious and original picture 
both of the man and of the ttTnes. See hkewise the two lives of Cy- 
prian, composed with equal accuracy, though with very different 
views ; the one by Le Clerc (Biblioth^ue Universelle, torn, xii, p 
208 — 378,) tiie other by Ittlemont, Memoires Ecclesiastiques, torn, iv 
part i. p. 76 — 459. 



* Gibl)on ought to have said, was falsely accused of robbery, for so it is iu 
the Greek text. This Christian, named Nemesion, fidsely accased of rob> 
bery before the centarion, was acquitted of a crime altogether foreign to his 
character, (dWoTpturdrnv^) but he was led before the governor as gnilty 
of being a Christian, and the governor inflicted npoM him a doable torture. 
(Euseb. loc. cit) It must be added, that Saint Dionysius only makes 
particular mention of the principal martyrs, [this is very doubtful. — M. ] 
and that he says, in general, Uiat the fury of the Pagans against the 
Christians gave to Alexandria the appearance of a city taken by storm. 
[This refers to plunder and HI usage, not to actual slaughter.— M.] jPinaUy 
It should be observed that Origeu wrote before the pf)riecatioii c the «■ 
oeror Dedus.— G. 
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the severe edicts of Decius, the vigiUnce of the magistrate, 
and the clamors of the multitude, who loudly demanded, that 
Cjrprian, the leader of the Christians, ^ould be thrown to the 
lions. Prudence suggested the necessity of a temporary 
retreat, and the voice of prudence was obeyed. He withdrew 
himself into an obscure solitude, from whence he could main 
tain a constant correspondence with the clergy and people of 
Carthage ; and, concealing himself till the tempest was pasty • 
be preserved his life, without relinquishing either his power or 
his reputation. His extreme caution did not, however, escape 
the censure of the more rigid Christians, who lamented, or the 
reproach^ of his personal enemies, who insulted, a conduct 
which they considered as a pusillanimous and criminal deser- 
tion of the most sacred duty/' The propriety of reserving 
himself for the future ex^endes of the church, the example 
of several holy bishops," and the divine admonitions, which, 
as he declares himself he frequently received in visions and 
ecstasies, were the reasons allied in his justification.** But ^ 
his best apology may be found in the cheerful resolution, with 
which, about eight years afterwards, he suffered death in the 
cause of rehgion. The authentic history of his martyrdom 
has been recorded with unusual candor and impartiality. A 
short abstract^ therefore, of its most important drcumstances, 
will convey the clearest information of the spirit^ and of the 
forms, of the Roman persecutions.** 

When Valerian was consul for the third, and Glallienus for 
\he fourth time, Patemus, proconsul of Africa, summoned 
Oyprian to appear in his private council-chamber. He there 
icquainted him with the Imperial mandate which he had just 
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See the polite but severe epistle of the clergy of Rome to the 
bishop of Carthfl^ (Cyprian. Epist. 8, 9.) Pontius labors with the 
greatest care and diligence to justify his master against the general 
censure. 

^® In particular those of Dionysius of Alexandria, and Gregor;- 
Thaumaturgus, of Neo-Csesarea. See Euseb. Hiat Ecdesiasi L vi c 
if)\ and Memoires de Tillemont, torn. iv. part ii. p. 686. 

^* See Cyprian. Epist 16, and his life by Pontius. 

•" We have an original life of Cyprian by the deacon Pontius, the 
companion of his exile, and the spectator of his death; and we like* 
wise possess the ancient proconsular acts of his martyrdom. These 
two relations are consistent with each other, and with ifobability; 
ind what is somewhat remarkable, they are both nnwrlnid hj ai»f 
ttiraeolouff drcoinstancea. 
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reoeired,'* that those who had abandoned the Roman religion 
should immediately return to the practice of the oereraonie* 
of their ancestors. Cyprian replied without hesitation, thai 
he was a Christian and a bishop, devoted to the worship of the 
true and only Deity, to whom he offered up his daily supplica- 
tions for the safety and prosperity of the two emperors, his 
lawful sovereigns. With modest confidence he pleaded the 
privilege of a citizen, in refusing to give any answer to some 
mndions and indeed illegal questions which the proconsul had 
proposed. A sentence of banishment was pronoanced as the 
penalty of Cyprian's disobedidnce ; and be was conducted 
without delay to Curubis, a frt^e and maritime city of Zeugi 
tania,in a pleasant situation, a fertile territonr, and at the 
distance of about forty miles from Carthage. The exiled 
bishop enjoyed the conveniences of life and the consciousness 
of virtue. His reputation was diffused over Africa and Italy ; 
an account of his behavior was published for the edification of 
the Christian world;" and his solitude was frequently inter 
rupted by the letters, the visits, and the congratulations of the 
faithful. On the arrival of a new proconsul in the province 
the fortune of Cyprian appeared for some time to wear a stiU 
more favorable aspect. He was recalled from banishment; 
and though not yet permitted to return to Carthage, his own 
gardens in the neighborhood of the capital were assigned folr 
the place of his residence." 

At length, exactly one year** after Cyprian was first 

*^ It should seem that these were circular orders, sent.at the same 
time to all the governors. Dionysius (ap. Euseb. L vil c 11) relates 
the history of his own banishment from Alexandria almost in the same 
manner. But as he escaped and survived the persecution, we must 
account him either more or less fortunate than Cyprian. 

•' See Plin. Hist Natur. v. 8. Oellarius, Geograph. Antiq. part ill. 
p. 9^. Shaw*s Travels, p. 90 ; and for the adjacent country, (which is 
terminated by Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mercury,) 1 Afrique de 
MarmoL torn, ii p. 494. There are the remains of an aqueduct near 
Curul is, or Curbis, at present altered into Gurbes ; and Dr. Shaw read 
an inscription, which styles that city Colonia FkUvia, The deacon 
Pontius (in Vit. Cyprian, c. 12) caUs it " Apricum et competentem 
locum, hospitium pro voluntate secretum, et quicquid appom eis «ntc 
pronrJssuin est, qm regnura et justitiam Dei quierunt." 

** See Cyprian. EpistoL 77, edit. Fell. 

^ Upon ms conversion, he had sold those gardens for the becefit of 
the pcNor. The indulgence of God (most probably the liberality cf some 
dhristian friend) restored them to Cyprian. See Pontius, c 15. 

** When Cyprian, a twelvemonUi before, was sent into ezfle, hk 
dreamt tliat he should be put to death the next day. Hie ef#«t 
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apprehended^ Galsrius Maximus, prooonsnl of Africa, Teeeived 
the Imperial warrant for the execution of the Christian teach- 
ers. The bishop of Carthage was sensible that he should be 
singled out for one of the first victims ; and the frailty of 
nature tempted him to withdraw himself, by a secret flight, 
from the danger and the honor of martyrdom ; * but soon 
lecovering that fortitude which his character required, he 
returned to his gardens, and patiently expected the ministers 
of death. Two officers of rank, who were intrusted with that 
ecMnmission, placed Cyprian between them in a chariot and 
as the proconsul was not then at leisure, they conducted nim, 
not to a prison, but to a private house in Carthage, which 
belonged to one of them. An elegant supper was provided 
for the entertainment of the bishop, and his Christian friends 
were permitted for the last time to enjoy his society, whilst 
the streets were filled with a multitude of the faithful, anxious 
and alarmed at the approaching fate of their spiritual father.** 
In the morning he appeared before the tribunal of the procon- 
sul, who, after informing himself of the name and situation of 
Cyprian, commanded him to ofier sacrifice, and pressed him 
to reflect on the consequences of his disobedience. The 
refusal of Cyprian was firm and decisive ; and the magistrate, 
when he had taken the opinion of his council, pronounced 
with some reluctance the sentence of death. It was conceived 
in the following terms : ^ That Thascius Cyprianus should be 



made it necessary to explain that word, as signifying a year. Pontius^ 
c. 12. 

•• Pontius (c 16) acknowledges that Cyprian, with whom he sup- 
ped, passed ^e night custodU deticati. The bishop exercised a 
last and very (Hroper act of jurisdiction, by directing that the younger 
females, who watched in the streets, should be removed from the 
dangers and temptations of a nocturnal crowd Act. Pr''Consulari£, 
e. 2. 



• This was no^ as it appears, the motive which indaced St Cyprian to 
conceal himself for a short time ; he was threatened to be carried to Utica ; 
he preferred remaining at Carthage, in order to suffer martyrdom in the 
midlst of his flock, and in order that his death might condace to the edifi< 
cation of those whom he had guided daring life. Such, at least, is his own 
explanation of his condact in one of his letters : Cum perlatum ad noa 
Idisset, fratrps carismmi, framentarios esse missos qui me Uti(>im per- 
daccrmt, consilioqae carissimorum persuarnim est, at de hortis interim 
leeederenoas, jast4 interveniehte caas4, consemai ; eo qood congraat epia- 
mpiim in eA ciTitate, in qaA Eocledfi dominies pneest, illie DomiKoai 
tmflitri et plttbem •aniTersam prspodti pntsantk cQnfessioDe obriAoari 
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immediately beheaded, as the enemjr of the gods, of Bomdf 
and as the chief and ringleader of a cnminal association, 
which he had seduced into an impious resistance against the 
laws of *Jie most holy emperors, Valerian and Gailienus." *• 
The manner of his execution was the mildest and least painful 
that could be inflicted on a person convicted of any capital 
offence ; nor was the use of torture admitted to obtain firom 
the bishop of Carthage either the recantation of his principleft 
or the discovery of his accomplices. 

As soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a general cry of 
"^ We will die with him," arose at once among the listening 
multitude of Christians who waited before the palace gatea. 
The generous effusions of their zeal and their afi^ion were 
neither serviceable to Cyprian nor dangerous to tbemaelvek 
Ue was led away under a guard of tribunes and eenturiooa^ 
without resistance and without insult, to the place of his eite- 
cution, a spacious and level plain near the city, which was 
already filled with great numbers of spectators. His feithful 
presbyters and deacons were permitted to accompany their 
holy bishop.* They assisted him in laying aside his upper 
garment, spread linen on the ground to catch the precious 
relics of his blood, and received his orders to bestow five-and- 
twenty pieces of gold on the executioner. The martyr then 
covered his fiice with his hands, and at one blow his head was 
separated from his body. His corpse remained during soma 
hours exposed to the curiosity of the Gentiles : but in the night 
it was removed, and transported in a triumphal procession, 
and with a splendid illumination, to the burial-place of the 
Christians. The funeral of Cyprian was publicly celebrated 
without receiving any interruption from the Roman magis • 
trates ; and those among the faithful, who had performed the 
last offices to his person and his memory, were secure from 
the danger of inquiry or of punishment. It is remarkable, 
that of so great a multitude of bishops in the province ot 

*^ See the original sentence in the Acts, c 4 ; and in Pootias, c 17 
^e latter expresses it in a more rhetorical manner. 

* There is nothing in the life of St Cyprian, hy Pontius, nor in the aiicien 
manaacripts, which can make us suppose that the presbyters and deaconei 
hi their clerical character, an«I known to be sach, had the peririssicm to 
attend their huly bishop. Setting aside all religions considerations, it ii 
fanpossible not to be surprised at the kind of complaisance with which thv 
Uatorian here uisists, in favor of the pwsecotors, on seme mitigating circHa[i> 
ttanoM aUowed itt ibe death .of ja jnan wbps« ic»)y ofinw wm maiwhriBim 
Ws own opinions with frankr ms aid courage. — Q. 
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^UHca, Gypriaii was the first who was esteemed worthy to 
obtain the crown of martyrdom.** 

It was in the choice of Cyprian, either to die a maxtpy or 
to live an apostate ; but on the choice depended the alterna- 
tive of honor or in&my. Could we suppose that the bishop 
of Carthage had. employed the profesision of the Christian 
&ith only as the instrument of his avarice or ambition, it 
was still incumbent on him to support the character he had 
assumed ; ** and if he possessed the smallest degree of manly 
fortitude, rather to expose himself to the most cruel tortures, 
than by a single act to exchange the reputation of a whole life, 
for the abhorrence of his Christian brethren, and the contempt 
of the Grentile world. But if the zeal of Cyprian was sup- 
ported by the sincere conviction of the truth of those doctrines 
which he preadied, the crown of martyrdom must have 
appeared to him as an object of desire radier than of terror. 
It is not easy to extract any distinct ideas from the vague 
though eloquent defamations of the Fathers, or to ascertain 
the d^ree of immortal glory and happiness which they con- 
fidently prcmiised to those who were so fortunate as to shed 
their blood in the cause of religion.** They inculcated with 
becoming diligence, that the fire of martjnrdom supplied every 
defect and expiated every sin ; that while the souls of ordinary 
Christians were obliged to pass through a slow and painful 

** Pontiiis, c 19. M.de Tillemont (M^moires, torn. iv. part i p. 450, 
note 60) is not pleased with so positive an excluaioD of any fonner 
mari^r.of the episcopal rank.* 

^ Whatever opinion we may entertain of the character or principles 
of Thomas Becket, we must acknowledge that he suffered death with 
a constancy not unworthy of the primltiye martyrs. See Lord Lyttle 
ton's History of Henry IL voL it p. 692, <&c. 

•• See in particular the treatise of Cyprian de La{)sis, p. 87 — 98, 
edit Fell Tho learning of Dodwell (Dissertat Cyprianic. lil ziil,) 
and the ingenuity of Middleton, (Free Inquiry, p. 162, t&c.,) l^ve left 
scarcely any thing to add concerning the merit, the honors, and the' 
motives of the martyrs. 



* M. de Tillemont, as an honest writer, explains tLe difficulties which 
he felt aboat the text oi Pontios, and conclades by dietiuctly stating, that 
without doabt there is some mistake, and that Pontius mast have meant 
anlv Africa Minor or Carthage ; for St Cyprian, in his 58th (69th) letter 
adcbvssed to Pupianns, speaks expressly of many bidiops his ooUcagaea, 
qd proscripti sunt, yd api>rehensi in carceie et catenis fiierant; ant qui 
ia exifima relcgati,^ iUnstri itlnere rd Dominum pmfecti spnt; aot qui 
MuludBni Jocis aBBxaadvsnL ooalef iw coronas de J^smiiu olanfioatiBM 
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purification, the triumphant sufferers entered into the imme- 
diate fruition of eternal bliss, where, in the societj of th« 
patriarchs, the apostles, and the prophets, they reigned with 
Christ, and acted as his assessors in the universal judgment 
of mankind. The assurance of a lasting reputation upon 
earth, a motive so congenial to the vanity of human nature, 
often seived to animate the courage of the martyrs^ The 
honors which Rome or Athens bestowed on those citizens who 
lad &llen in the cause of their country, were cold and un- 
meaning demonstrations of respect, when compared with the 
ardent gratitude and devotion which the primitive church 
expressed towards the victorious champions of the fiiith. The 
annual commemoration of their virtues and sufferings was 
observed as a sacred ceremony, and at length terminated in 
religious worship. Among the Christians who had publicly 
Confessed their religious principles, those who (as it very fre- 
quently happened) had been dismissed from the tribunal or 
die prisons of the Pagan magistrates, obtained such honors as 
were justly due to their imperfect martyrdom and their gener- 
ous resolution. The most pious females courted the permis- 
sion of imprinting kisses on the fetters which they had worn, 
and on the wounds which they had received. Their persons 
were esteemed holy, their decisions were admitted with defer- 
ence, and they too often abused, by their spiritual pride and 
licentious manners, the preeminence which their zeal and in- 
trepidity had acquired."^ Distinctions like these, whilst they 
display the exalted merit, beh^y the inconsiderable number ol 
those who suffered, and of those who died, for the profession 
of Christianity. 

The sober discretion of the present age will more readily 

* I , II I I urn t m- » m m ^t^- i__i_L 

*' Cyjm-iaa Epistol 5, 6, 7, 22, 24 ; * and de IJnitai Eoclesise. T^ 
number of pretended martyrs has heen very much multiplied, by tlis 
custom which was introduced of bestowiog that honoraolB name on 
confessors. 

• M. Goizot denies that the letters of Cyprian, to which he refers, hear out 
the statement in the text I cannot scrapie to admit the accuracy of (^fb- 
bon's quotation. To take only the fifth letter, we lind Uiis passage : Doteo 
enim quando aadio quosdam improbe et insolenter discurrere, et ad ineptiai 
▼el ad discordias vacare, Christi membra et jam Ciiristnm confessa per con 
cubitus illicitos uiqainari, nee a diaconis ant presbyteris regi posse, sed i^ 
•^are at per paucorum pravos et males mores, mnltorum et bonoram oonftMi- 
•oraa i^loria honesta maculetar. Gibbon's misrepresentation lies in tlie aok 
bignoua expression ** too often." W«ire the episUet arcanged in a ilitiiii 
in the edition consulted by M. Guizoti— M. 
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eensure tLan admire, but can more easily admire Ubii imi- 
tate, the ferror of the first CbristiaDS, yfho^ aocording to the 
lively expressions of Sulpicius Severus, desired martyrdom with 
more eagerness than his own contemporaries solicited a bish« 
opric.** The epistles which Ignatius composed as he was 
earned in chains through the cities of Asia, breathe sentiments 
the most repugnant to the ordinary feelings of human nature. 
He earnestly beseeches the Plomans, that when he should be 
exposed in the amphitheatre, they would not, by their kind 
but unseasonable intercession, deprive him of the crown of 
glory ; and he declares his resolution to provoke and irritate 
the mid beasts which might be employed as the instrumentp 
of his death.** Some stories are related of the courage of 
martyrs, who actually performed what Ignatius had intended ; 
who exasperated the fuiy of the lions, pressed the executioner 
to hasten his ofSce, cheer^Uy leaped into the fires which were 
kindled to consume them, and discovered a sensation of joy 
and pleasure in the midst of the most exquisite tortures. Sev- 
eral examples have been preserved of a zeal impatient of 
those restraints which the emperors had provided for the 
security of the church. The Christians sometimes supplied 
by their voluntary declaration the want of an accuser, rudely 
disturbed the public service of paganism,*^ and rushing in 
crowds round the tribunal of the magistrate, called upon them 
to pfonounce and to inflict the sentence of the law. The 
behavior of the Christians was too remarkable to escape the 
notice of the ancient philosophers; but they seem to have 
considered it with much less admiration than astonishment. 
Incapable of conceiving the motives which sometimes trans- 
ported the fortitude of believers beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence or reason, they treated such an eagerness to die as the 

" Certatim glorioea in certamina ruebatur ; multique avidius turn 
maii^ria gloriosiB mortibua qiuBrebantur, quam nunc Emacopatiis 

Eravis ambitionibus appetuntur. Sulpicius Severus, Lii. Ue might 
ave omitted the word nunc 

** See Epist ad Roman, c 4, 5, ap. Patres ApostoL torn. u. p. 2*7. It 
Boited the purpose of Bishop Pearson (see YinoicisB IgnatiansB, part ii. 
c 9) to justify, by a profusion of examples and authorities, the senti* 
meets of Ignatius. 

•* The story of Polyeuctes, on which Comeille has founded a very 
beautiful tragedy, is one of the most celebrated, though not perhaps 
the most autl^ntic, instances of this excessive zeaL We should observe^ 
that the 60th canon of the council of Illiberis refuses the title of mar- 
tm to those who exposed themselves to death, by publicly destrojiog 
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ttrange result of obstinate despair, of stupid insenmbility, vr 
of superstitious frenzy.** '* Unhappy oaenl" exclaimed the 
|»ooonsul AutoDinus to the Christians of Asia; ^uohawy 
men! if you are thus weary of your lives, is it so difficult km 
you to find ropes and precipioes T ** He was extremely can* 
tious (as it is observed by a learned and pious kistoriaa) of 
punishing men who had found no accusers but themselves, the 
Imperial laws not having made any provision for so unexpected 
a case: condemning therefore a few as a warning to tkeir 
brethren, he dismissed the multitude with indignation and con*- 
tempt*^ Notwithstanding this real or affected disdain, the in- 
trepid constancy of the faithful was productive of more salutary 
effects on those minds which nature or grace had disposed for 
the easy reception of religious truth. On these melancholT 
occasions, there were many among the Grentiles who {utied^ 
who admired, and who were converted. The generous enthu* 
siasm was communicated from the sufferer to. the ^)ectaton ; 
and the blood of martyrs, according to a well-known obeerv»>: 
tion, became the seed of the church. 

But although devotion had raised, and eloquence oontiiiaed 
to inflame, tins fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way to 
the more natural hopes and fears of the human heart, to the 
love of life, the apprehension of pain, and the horror ci disto* 
lution. The more prudent rulers of the church found then* 
selves obliged to restrain the indiscreet ardor of their followera, 
and to distrust a constancy which too often abandoned them in 
the hour of trial." As the lives of the faithful became less 

** See Epictetus, L iv. c 7, (though there is some doubt whether he 
alludes to toe Christians.) Marcus Antoninus de Rebus suis, L zL c S 
Lucian in Peregrin. 

"* TertuUian ad Scapul c. 5. The learned are <fivided between 
three persons of the same name, who were all proconstds of Asia. I 
am inclined to ascribe this story to Antoninus rius, who was after* 
wards emperor ; and who may liave governed Asia under the reigo <tf 
Trajan. 

'^ Mosheim, de Rebus Christ ante Constantin. p. 236. 

*® See the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, ap. Enseb. Hist Eodei^ 
Liv.clS* 

* The iSth chapter of the 10th book of the Eccles. History of Eosebina 
treats principally of the martyrdom of St Polycarp, and mentions some other 
martyrs. A single example of weakness is related ; it is that of a Phrygian 
named Q,aintas, who, appalled at the sight of the wild beasts and ibe tor* 
tares, renoonced his faiui. This example proves little against the mass of 
Cliristians, and this chapter of Eusebins furnished moch stronger 
wt ihsAr courage than of their timidity. — G. 

TUs dauUiu had, however, rashly and of his own aooord 
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> mortified and austere, they were every day less ara^itious oi 
the honors of martyrdom ; and the soldiers of Christ, instead 
of distinguishing themselves by voluntary deeds of heroism^ 
freqaendy deserted their post, and fled in confusion before the 
enemy whom it was their duty to resist. There were three 
methods^ however, of escaping the flames of persecution, 
winch were not attended with an equal degree of guilt : the 
first, indeed, was generally allowed to be innocent ; the sec- 
ond was of a doubtful, or at least of a venial, nature ; but the 
third implied a direct and criminal apostasy from the Christiaii 
faith. 

L A modem inquisitor would hear with surprise, that 
whenever an information was given to a Roman magistrate 
of any person within his jurisdiction who had embraced the 
sect of the Christians, the charge was communicated to the 
party accused, and that a convenient time was allowed him to 
settle his domestic concerns, and to prepare an answer to the 
crime which was imputed to him.** if he entertained any 
doubt of his own constancy, such a delay afforded him the 
opportunity <^ preserving hn.life and honor by flight, of with- 
drawing himself into some obscure retirement or some distant 

" In tlie second uxdogy of Justin, there is a particular and very 
euriouB instance of thte le^ d^y. The same indulgeDce was grant 
ed to accused Christians, in the persecution of Decius : and Cyprian 
(de Laf»is) expressly mentions the " Dies negantibus prsBstitutus. * 



befinre the tribanal; and the chnrch of Smyrna condemn "his indUereel 
ardor" coapled as it was with weakness in the hoar of trial. — M. 

* The examples drawn by die historian from Jnstin Martyr and Cyprian 
rdate altogether to particalar cases» and prove nothing as to the general 
pracUce adopted towards the accused ; it is evident, on the ctmtrary, fixnn 
the same apcdogy of St Justin, that they hardly ever obtained delay. " A 
man named Lncius, himself a Christian, present at an adjust sentence 
pasaed against a Christian by the judge Uroious, asked him whv he tfava 
punished a man who was neither adulterer nor robber, nor guii^ of ar y 
other crime but that of avowing himself a Christian.'' Urbicas answered 
only in these words: "Thou also hast the appearance of being a Chris- 
tian.'' "Yes, without doubt," replied Lucius. The judge orda^ed thst 
he should be put to death on the instant. A third, who came up, was con- 
demned to be beaten with rods. Here, then, are three examples where 
no dday was granted. {Surely these acts of a single passionate and irri* 
tated judge prove the general practice as little as those quoted by Gib> 
bon.'— M.] There exist a multitude of others, such as those of Ptolemy. 
Marcellus, &c Justin expressly charges the judges with ordering the 
accused to be executed without hearing the cause. The words of St Cprprian 
are as particular, and simply say, that he had appointed a day by which the 
Okristians must have renounced their faith; thtise who had not done it 
bj that time wera oondemned.-— G. This ooDf.^ms the statement la tlM 
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province, and of patiently expecting the return of peace and 
Bdcuritj. A measure so consonant to reason was soon author- 
ized by the advice and example of the most holy prelates; 
and seems to have been censured by few except by the Mon« 
tanists, who deviated into heresy by their strict and obstinate 
adherence to the rigor of ancient disdpUne.'** IL The pro- 
vincial governors, whose zeal was less prevalent than thdr 
avarice, had countenanced the practice of selling certificates^ 
(or libels, as they were called,) which attested, that the persona 
therein mentioned had complied with the laws, and sacrificed 
to the Roman deities. By producing these' false declarations, 
the opulent and timid Christians were enabled to silence the 
malice of an informer, and to reconcile in some measure 
their safety with their religion. A slight penance atoned for 
this pro^Eine dissimulation.^*'* IIL In every persecution 
there were great numbers of unworthy Christians who pub- 
licly disowned or renounced the faith which they had pro- 
fessed ; and who confirmed- the sincerity of their abjuration, 
* by the legal acts of burning incense or of offering sacrifices. 
Some of these apostates had yielded on the first menace or 
exhortation of the magistrate; whilst the patience of others 
had been subdued by the length and repetition of tortures. 
The affrighted countenances of some betrayed their inward 
remorse, while others advanced with confidence and alacrity 
to the altars of the gods.'** But the disguise which fear had 
imposed, subsisted no longer than the present danger. As 
i^oon as the severity of the persecution was abated, t£e doors 
of the churches were assailed by the returning multitude of 

>oo Tertullian considers flight from persecution as an imperfect, but 
very crimiDal, apostasy, as an impaous attempt to elude the will of Gk>d, 
Ac, Ac He has written a treatise on this subject, (see p. 586 — 644^ 
edit. B igalt.,) which is filled with the wildest fanatidsm and the most 
incoherent aeclamation. It is, however, somewhat remarkable, that 
Tertullian did not suffer martyrdom himself. 

^*' The libellafieij who are chiefly known by the writings of Cyprian, 
are described with the utmost precision, in the copious commentary of 
Mosheim, p. 488 — 189. 

"' Plin. Epist X. 97. Dionysius Alexandrin. ap. Euseb. 1. vi. a 4L 
Ad prima statim verba minantis inimici maximus fratrum numcrua 
fidem suam prodidit: nee prostratus est persecutionis impetu, sed 
voluntario lapsu seipsum prostravit Cyprian. Opera, p. 89. Amois^ 
these deserters were many priests, and even bishops. 

* Toe penance was not so slight, for it was exactly the same with tiMt ti 

uostates who had sacrificed to idols; it lasted several years. See "^ 

Hist See. y. ii. p. 171.— G. 
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penitentB who detested their idolatrous submission, and wbd 
solicited with equal ardor, but with various success, their read* 
mission into the society of Christians.**' * 

lY. Notwithstanding the general rules established for the 
oonvictaon and punishment of the Christians, the fete of those 
.sectaries, in an extensive and arbitrary ffovemroent, must still 
in a great measure, have depended on meir own behavior, the 
eircomstances of the times, and the temper of their supreme 
as well as subordinate rulers. Zeal might sometimes provoke, 
and prudence might sometimes avert or assuage, the super- 
stitious fury of the Pagans. A variety of motives might dis- 
pose the provincial governors either to enforce or to relax the 
Bxecntion of the laws ; and of these motives the most forcible 
\ as their regard not only for Uie public edicts, but for the 
secret intentions of the emperor, a glance from whose eye 
was sufficient to kindle or to extingu»h the flames of perse^ 
cution. As often as any occasional severities were exercised 
in the different parts of the empire, the primitive Christians 
lamented and perhaps magnified their own sufferings; but 
the celebrated number- of ten persecutions has been deter- 
mined by the ecclesiastical writers of the fifth century, who 
possessed a more distinct view of the prosperous or adverse 
fortunes of the church, from the age of Nero to that of Dio- 
cletian. The ingenious parallels of the ten plagues of Egypt, 
and of the ten horns of the Apocalypse, first suggested this 
calculation to their minds; and in their application of the 
&ith of prophecy to the truth of history, they were careful to 
select those reigns which were indeed the most hostile to the 



^*' It was on this occasion that Cyprian wrote his treatise De Lapsis, 
md many of his epistles. The controversy concerning the treatment 
»f penit^mt apostates, does not occur among the Christians of the pre- 
oecung GetXary. Shall we ascribe this to the superiority of their faith 
and courage, or to our less intimate knowledge of their history t 



* Pliny says, thai che gre&ter part of the Christians persisted in avow- 
ing themselves to be so; the reason for his consulting Trajan was tlie 
pariditantiam namems. Eusebius (1. vL s. 41) does not permit us to 
doubt that the number of those who renounced their faith was infinitely 
below the number of those who boldly confessed it The prefect, he saya 
ind his assessors present at the council, were alarmed at seeing the crowd 
of Christians; the judges themselves trembled. Lastly, St Cvprian in- 
tirms us, that the greater part of tliose who had appeared weak brethren 
b the persecution of Deems, signalized their courage in that of G«L;m. 
Bieterant fortes, et ipso dolore poenitentiaB facti ad praelium fiatiovea 
Rpiab Ix. p. 142.--G. 
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ChriAtian caoae.^** But these tramient pefsccirtioDS served 
only to revive the zeal and to restore the discipline of the 
&ithful ; and the moments of extraordinary rigor were oom- 
pensated by mneh longer intervals of peiice and security. 
The indiilerence of some princes, and the indulgenoe of others, 
permitted the Christians to enjoy, though not perfasps a legal, 
yet an actual and public, toleration of their religion. 

The apology of Tertnllian contains two very ancieftit, very 
singufar, but at the same time very suspicions, instances of 
Imperial clemency ; the edicts published by 'Eberins^ and hf 
Marcus Antoninus, and dedgned not only to protect the ifmo- 
cence of the Christians^ bui even to proclaim those stupen- 
dous miracles which had attested the truth of their doctrine. 
The first of these examples is attended with some (fifficulties 
which might perplex a sceptical mind.'** We are required 
to believe, thai Pontius Pilate informed the emp^tyr of the 
unjust sentence of death which he had pronounced against an 
innocent, and, as it appeared, a divine, person ; and that^ 
without acquiring the merit, he exposed himself to the dan- 
ger of martyrdom; that Tiberius, who avowed his contempt 
for all religion, immediately conceived the design of placing 
the Jewish Messiah among the gods of Rome ; that his servile 
senate ventured to disobey the comtnands «f th^r master; 
that Tiberius, instead of resenting -their reftisal^ contented 
himself with protecting the Christians from the severity of the 
laws, many years before such laws were enacted, or before 
the church had assumed any distinct name or existence ; and 
lastly, that the memory of this extraordinary transaction was 
preserved in the most public and autiientic records, which 
escaped the knowledge of the historians of Greece and Rome, 
and were only visible to the eyes of an African Christian, who 
composed his apology one hundrfni and sixty years after the 
death of Tiberius. The edict of Marcos Antoninus is sup- 
posed to have been the effect of his devotion and gratitude, 
for the miraculous deliverance which he had obtained in the 

'** See Mosheim, p. 97. Sulpicius Severns was the first author of 
this computation ; though he seemed desirous of reserving the tenth 
and greatest persecution for the coming of the Antichrist. 

'®* The testimony^ given by Pontius Pilate is first mentioned by 
Justin. The successive improvements which the story acquired (as it 
has passed through the hands of Tertullian, Eusebius, Epiphiminfl^ 
Ohrysostom, Orosius, Gregory of Tours, and the authors of the seyerd 
editions of the acts of Puate^ are very taxrlj stated by Dom Galmei 
It BUT TEcriture, torn. liL p. 661, Ac 



llsicon»DDio war The dntreas of the l^ot», tlie fieasoui- 
ble tMDpest of nda and hail, of thunder and of lighttJng, and 
the dismay and defeat of tlie barbarians, have been celebrated 
by the eloquence of several Pagan writers. K there were any 
Christians ni that army, it was natnral that they should ascribie 
some fnerit to the fervent prayers, which, in the moment of 
danger, they had offered up for their own and the public 
safety. But we are still assured by monuments of brass and 
marble, bj the Imperial medals, and by the Antonine column, 
that neither the prince nor the people entertained any sense 
of thn signal obligation, since they unanimously attribute their 
delivecanoe to the providence of Jupiter, and to the interposi- 
tion of Mercury. During the whole course of his reign, 
llarcos despised the Christians as a philosopher, and punished 
them as a sovereign.**** 

By a singular fetaKty, the hardships which they had en- 
dared imder the government of a virtuous prince, immediate- 
ly eeased on tiie aceessien of a tyrant ; and as none except 
tfaennelves had experienced the injustice of Marcus, so they 

^** On tins mimde, as it is oommonly cslled, tsi the tbaBderiD|; 
legioo, see the admirable critieism oi Mr. Moyle, in his Works, t<^ il 
p. 81—890. 



* GKbiNm, with tibis phrase, and that helow. which admits the it^jtistioe 
of Maicosi has dexterously glossed over one of the most remarfcahle facts 
in the eaiiy Christian history, that the reign of the wisest and most ha- 
mane of the heathen emperors was the most fatal to the Christians. Host 
writers have ascrihed the persecutions onder Marcos to tlie latent bigoWy 
of his character; Mosheim, to the influence of the philosophic party : biit 
die fact is admitted hy all A late vsrriter (Mr. Waddington, msL of the 
Churdv p. 47) has not scrupled to assert, that " this prince pottuted every 
year of a long reign with innocent blood ;" but the causes as weU aa toe 
date (rf* the persecutions authorized or permitted by Marcus are equally un- 
certauk 

Of the Asiatic edict noorded by Melito. the date is unknown, nor Is h 
quite clear that it was an Imperial edi st. If it was the act under wUdi 
raycarp sufRired, Us martyrdom is placed by Bninart in the sixth, by 
Mosheim in the ninth, year of the reign of Marcus. The martjnrs of Vienne 
and Lyons are assigned by Dodwell to the sevendi, by most writers to the 
seventeenth. In fact, the commencement of the persecutions of the Chri5»> 
tiaiis ajnxears to i^mchronize exactly with the period of the breaking out 
of the Marcomannic war, which seems to have alarmed the whole empire, 
and the emueror himself, into a paroscysm of returning pie^r to their godi^ 
of which toe Christians were the victims. See Jul, Capft Script Hist 
▲agust p. 181, edit 1661. It is remarkable that Tertullian [Apolo^^ 
c. v.)jUstinctly asserts that Verus (M. AuroliusJ issued no edicts againsl 
the Christians, and almost positively exempts him from the charge of per . 
iocatiou. — M. 

Tins remarkable synchronism, which explains the persecutions under U 
AmBHiM, is slwwa ac eagth hi Mifanan's ffistory of Cliristiatity, book ii • 
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akme were protected bj the lenity of Oommodna. The oel^ 
brated Marcia, the most fifivored of his concubines, and who 
at length contrived the raui^er of her Imperial lover, enter 
tained a singular affection for the oppressed church; and 
though it was impossible that she could reconcile the prao- 
tice of vice with the precepts of the gospel, she might hope 
to atone for the frailties of her sex and profession by dedar- 
hig hei^lf the patroness of the Christians/"* Under the 
gracious protection of Marcia, they passed in safety the 
thirteen years of a cruel tyranny ; and when the empire was 
established in the house of Severus, they formed a domestic 
but more honorable connection with the new court. The 
emperor was persuaded, that in a dangerous sickness, he had 
denved some benefit, either spiritual or physical, from the 
holy oil, with which one of his slaves had anointed him. He 
always, treated with peculiar distinction several persons ot 
both sexes who had embraced the new religion. The nurse 
as well as the preceptor of Caracalla were Christians ; * and 
if that young prince ever betrayed a sentiment of humanity, 
it was occasioned by an incident, which, however trifling, 
bore some relation to the cause of Christianity .*•• Under 
the reign of Severus, the fury of the populace was checked ; 
the rigor of ancient laws was for some time suspended ; and 
the provincial governors were satisfied with receiving aa 
annual present from the churches within their jurisdiction, as 
the price, or as the reward, of their moderation.'** The con- 
troversy concerning the precise time of the celebration of 
Easter, armed the bishops of Asia and Italy against eadi 
other, and was considered as the most important business of 

^^^ DioQ Cassius, or rather his abbreviator XiphOin, 1. IxxiL p. ISOdi 
Mr. Moyle (p. 266) has explained the condition of the churdi under 
the reign of Commodus. 

*®' Compare the life of Caracalla in the Augustan History, witli 
the epistle of Tertullian to Scapula. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Eccle- 
siastical History, voL il p. 6, aic) considers the cure of Sevems by 
the means of holy oil. "with a strong desire to convert it into a mir- 
acle. 

i«« Tertullian de Fugt, c 18. The present was made during the 
feast of the Saturnalia; and it is a matter of serious concern to 
Tertullian, that the faithful should be confounded with the meet 
infamous professions which purchased the connivance of the gOT- 
emmsnt. 

The Jews and Christians contest the honor of having fiimiahed a 
!• the fratricide son of Sevems Caracalla. Hiit. of J8W% y. IM— IC 
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this period of leisure and tranquillity."* Nor was the peace 
of the church interrupted, till the increasing numbers of prose- ' 
Ijtes seem at length to have attracted the attention, and to 
have alienated the mind of Severus. With the de^isfn of 
restndning the progress of Christianity, he published an edict, 
which, though it was designed to affect only the new converts, 
eould not be carried into strict execution, without exposing to 
danger and punishment the most zealous of their teachers and 
missionaries. In this mitigated persecution we may still dis- 
cover the indulgent spirit of Rome and of Polytheism, which 
so readily admitted every excuse in favor of those who prac- 
tised the religious ceremonies of their fathers."' • 

But the laws which Severus had enacted soon expired with 
the authority of that emperor ; and the Christians, after this 
accidental tempest, enjoyed a calm of thirty-eight years."* 
Till this period they had usually held their assemblies in 
private houses and sequestered places. They were now per- 
mitted to erect and consecrate convenient edifices for the pur- 
pose of religious worship ; "• to purchase lands, even at 
Rome itself for the use of the community ; and to conduct 
the elections of their ecclesiastical ministers in so public, but 
at the same time in so exemplary a manner, as to deser\;e the 
respectful attention of the Gentiles."* This long repose of 
the diuich was accompanied with dignity. The reigns of 
those princes who derived their extraction firom the Asiatic 
provinces, proved the most favorable to the Christians; the 
eminent persons of the sect, instead of being reduced to im 
plore the protection of a slave or concubine, were admitted 
into the palace in tlie honorable characters of priests and * 



"• Euseb. I V. c 28, 24. Mosheim, p. 486—447. 

"' Jadaeos fieri sub gravi poena vetnit Idem etiam de Ohristiania 
Mnzit Hist August p. 70. 

'" Sulpicius Severus, I. il p. 884. Tliis comp itation (allowing fixr 
a nngle excepdoa) is confirmed by the history of Eusebius, and by the 
writings of Cyprian. 

^^' The antiquity of Christian churches is discussed by Tillcmont, 
(M^moires Eociesiastiqbes, torn, iil part il p. 68 — 72,) and by Mr 
jffoyle, (voL L p. 878 — 898.) The former refers the first construction 
of them to the peace of Alexander Severus ; the latter, to the peace of 
GallknuB. 

*" See the Augustan History, p. 130. The emperor Alezandi^ 
adopted their method of pablidy proposing the names of those persona 
iHio wore candidates for ordination. It is true that the honor ef thii 
IB likewise attributed to the Jews. 

VOL. II. — C 
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philoeophers ; and their mysterious doctrines, which were 
already diffused among the people, insensibly atti acted the 
curiosity of their sovereign. When the empress Mammsea 
])assed through Antioch, she expressed a desire of conversing 
with the celebrated Origen, the &me of whose piety ana 
learning was spread over the East. Origen obeyed so flatter- 
ing an invitotion, and though he could not expect to sucoeed 
in the conversion of an artful and ambitious woman, she Ik* 
tened with pleasure to his eloquent exhortations, and honor* 
ably dismissed him to his retirement in Palestine."* The 
sentiments of Mamraaea were adopted by her son Alexander, 
and the philosophic devotion of that emperor was marked by 
a singular but injudicious regard for the Christian religion. 
In his domestic chapel he placed the statues of Abraham, of 
Orpheus, of Apollonius, and of Christ, as an honor justly due 
to those respectable sages who had instructed mankind in the 
various modes of addressing their homage to the supreme and 
universal Deity."* A purer faith, as well as worship, waa 
openly professed and practised among his household. Bish- 
ops, perhaps for the first time, were seen at court ; and, after 
the death of Alexander, when the inhuman Maximin dis- 
charged his fiiry on the favorites and servants of his unfortu- 
nate benefactor, a great number of Christians of every rank, 
and of both sexes, were involved the promiscuous massa- 
cre, which, on their account, has improperly received the name 
of Persecution."** 

"* EuEieb. Hist Ecdesiast L vi c. 21. Hieronym. de Script 
Eocles. c. 54. Mammaea was styled a holy and pious woman, both oy 
the Christians and the Pagans. From the former, therefore, it was 
impossible that she should deserve that honorable epithet 

"' See the Augustan History^, p. 123. Mosheim (p. 465) seems to 
refine too muc^ on the domestic religion of Alexanaer. His design 
of building a public temple to Christ, (Hist August p. 129,) and l£e 
objection which was suggested either to him, or in similar drcumstances 
to Hadrian, appear to have no other foundation than an improbable 
report invented by the Christians, and credulously adopted by aa 
Historian of the age of Constantino. 

"* Euseb. 1. YL a 28. It may be presumed that the success of .the 
Christians had exasperated the increasing bigotry of the PaganaL 



* It is with good reason that this massacre has heen called a perseea* 
tlon, for it lasted daring: the whole rei^ of Maximin, as may be seen \m 
Bnaebins. (1. vi. c. 28.) Rafinas expressly confirms it : Tribus annis a Max 
Uniuo persecatione oommotA, in quioos finem et persecatiools fedt el r'tim 
Hist 1 yi. c 19.— G. 
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Notwithstanding the cruel disposition of Muximin, the effecte 
of his resentment against the Christians were of a very local 
and temporary nature, and the pious Origen, who had heen 
proscribed as a devoted victim, was still reserved to convey 
the truths of the gospel to the ea^ of monarchs."' He ad- 
dressed several edifying letters to the emperor Philip, to his 
wife, and to his mother ; and as soon as that prince, who was 
IxMrn in the neighborhood of Palestine, had usurped the Impe* 
rial sceptre, the Christians acquired a friend and a protector. 
The public and even partial favor of Philip towards the sec- 
taries of the new religion, and his constant reverence for the 
ministers of the church, gave some color to the suspicion, 
which prevailed in his own times, that the emperor himself 
was become a convert to the faith ; "* ^ and afibrded some 
^rounds for a iable which was afterwards invented, that he 
had been purified by confession and penance from the guilt 

IMon Casdiis, who composed his history under the former reign, had 
most probably intended for the use of his master those counsels of 
persecution, which he ascribes to a better age, and to the fEtvorite of 
Augustus. Concerning this oration of Maecenas, or rather of Dion,* 
I may refer to my own unbiased opinion, (vol i. c. 1, note 26,) and to 
the Abbs de la Bleterie (Memoires de TAcadcmie, tom. zxiv. p. 803, 
torn XXV. p. 432.) 

"' Qrosius, L vii. a 19, mentions Origen as the object of Maximin's 
resentment ; and Firmilianus, a Cappadocian bishop of that age, gives 
a just and confined idea of this persecution, (apud Cyprian. Epist 76.) 

^'* The mention of those princes who were publicly supposed to 
be Christians, as we find it in an epistle of Dionysius of Alexandria^ 
(ap. Euseb. L vii c. 10,) evidently alludes to Philip and his family, 
and forms a contemporary evidence, that such a report had prevailed ; 
but the Egyptian bishop, who lived at an humble distance from the 
oourt of Rome, expresses himself with a becoming diffidence concern* 
ing the truth of tlie fact The epistles of Origen (which were extant 
in the time of Eusebius, see 1. vl c. 86) would most probably decide 
this curious rather than important question. 



* If this be the case, Dion Cassias mast have known the Christians/ 
&«nr must have been the sabject of his i articular attenticm, since the 
wUior supposes that he wished bis master to profit by Uiese " counsels of 
pe^rsecation." How are we to reconcile this necessary consequence with 
what Giblxm has said of the ignorance of Dion Cassias even of the name 
of the ChriBtianst (c. xvi. n. 24.) JGibbon speaks of Dions a^ence, 
Qot of his ijpwrance. — ^M ] The sapposition in this note is sapportcd by no 
proi^; it IS probable that Dion Cassias has often desi^atea the Cnii» 
tians by the name of Jews. See Dion Cassias, 1. Ixvn. c 14, bcviii. I 
-G. 

On thib point I should adopt the view of Qibhcm rather than that of 11. 
Maot.-.ir 
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ooDtracUd by the murder of his innocent predecessor.^ Hm 
fell of Philip introduced, with the change of masters, a new 
system of government, so oppressive to the ChristiaLs, that 
their former condition, ever since the time of Domitian, was 
represented as a state of perfect freedom and security, if com- 
pared with the rigorous treatment which they experienced 
under the short reign of Decius."' The virtues of that 
prince will scarcely allow us to suspect that he was actuated 
by a mean resentment against the favorites of his predecessor; 
and it is more reasonable to believe, that in the prosecutioii 
of his general design to restore the purity of Roman manners, 
he was desirous of delivering the empire from what he con- 
demned as a recent and criminal superstition. The bishops of 
the most considerable cities were removed by exile or death : 
tae vigilance of the magistrates prevented the clei^ of 
Rome during sixteen months from proceeding to a new elec- 
tion ; and it was the opinion of the Christians, that the em- 
peror would more patiently endure a competitor for the purple, 
iian a bishop in the capital."' Were it possible to suppose 
iiat the penetration of Decius had discovered pride under the 
disguise of humility, or that he could foresee the temporal do- 
minion which might insensibly arise from the claims of spiritual 
authority, we might be less surprised, that he should consider 
the successors of St. Peter, as the most formidable rivals to 
those of Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian was distinguished by a 
levity and inconstancy ill suited to the gravity of the jRomaA 
CeasoT, In the first part of his reign, he surpassed in clem- 
ency those princes who had been suspected of an attachment 
to the Christian faith. In the last three years and a hal( lis- 
tening to the insinuations of a minister addicted to the super- 
stitions of Egypt, he adopted the maxims, and imitated tlie 

'^' Euseb. L vi. c. 34. The storv, as is usual, has been embelliahed 
by succeeding writers, and is confuted, with much superfluous leanip 
'vo!ii, by Frederick Spanheim, (Opera Varia, torn, il p. 400, ^) 

^^^ Lactantius, de Mortibus Persecatorum, c. 3, 4. Aftw eelehraiiiw 
the felicity and increase of the church, under a long succession of good 
princes, he adds, ** Extitit post annos plurimos, execrabile animal, DMUiHb 
qui vexaret Ecclesiiun." 

"' Euseb. L vi c. 39. Cyprian. EpistoL 56. The see fA Rome ra- 
BiaiDed vacant from the martyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of Zvoxaatj^ 
A.. D. 250, till the election of Cornelius, the 4th of June, A. D. til 
Decius bad probaUy left Rome, since he was killed before the ottd ol 
tbat year. 
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•everity, of his predecessor Decius."' The aocession of Gal- 
lienus, which increased the calamities of the empire, restored 
peace to the church ; and the Christians obtained the free ex- 
ercise of their religion by an edict addressed to the bishops, and 
conceived in such terms as seemed to acknowledge their office 
and public character.*** The ancient laws, without being for- 
mally repealed, were suffered to sink into oblivion ; and (ex- 
cepting only some hostile intentions which are attributed to the 
emperor Aurelian"*) the disciples of Christ passed above forty 
years in a state of prosperity, far more dangerous to their 
virtue than the severest trials of persecution. 

The story of Paul of Samosata, who filled the n)etr6politan 
see of Antioch, while the East was in the hands of Odena- 
thus and Zenobia, may serve to illustrate the condition and 
character of the times. The wealth of that prelate was a 
sufficient evidence of his guilt, since it was neither derived 
from the inheritance of his fathers, nor acquired by the arts 
of honest industry. But Paul considered the service of the 
church as a very lucrative profession."' His ecclesiastical 

"' Eusebi L vii. c. 10. MoBheim (p. 548) has very clearly shown 
that the prsefect Macrianus, and the Egyptian Magits, are one and the 
same person. 

*^ Easebins (L viL c. 18) gives us a Greek version of this Latin edict, 
which seems to have been very concise. By another edict, he directed 
that the Ccemeteria should be restored to the Christians. 

13* Enseb. L vii c 30. Lactantius de M. P. c. 6. Hieron3rm. ia 
Chron. p. 177. Orosius, L vii c. 23. Their language is in general so 
ambiguous and incorrect, that we are at a loss to determine how £Eur 
Anreuan had carried his intentions before he was assassinated Most 
of the modems (except Dodwell, Dissertat Cyprian, vi 64) have seized 
the occasion o( gainii^ a few extraordinary martyra* 

^** Paul was better pleased with the title of JhteenariuSy than with 
that of bishop. The Imcenarius was an Imperial procurator, so called 
from his saiarv of two hundred SestertM, or 1600/. a year. (See 
Salmatiua ad Hist. August p. 124.) Some critics suppose that the 
bishop of Antioch had actually obtained such an office from 2^nobia, 

. * Dr. Lardner has dialled, widi his osaal impartiality, all that has 
come down to us relating to the persecation of Aarelian, and condudea 
bv Bayjaagf ** Upon more carefully examining the words of Easebins, wad 
observing the aocoants of other authors, learned men have generally, and, 
•s I think, yeary judicionsly, determined, that Aarelian not only inunded, 
bat did actaalty persecute : bat his persecation was short, he having died 
■rxm after the pahlieation of his edicts." Heathen Test 3. xxxvi.— Baa- 
oage positirety pronounces the same opinion : Non intentatam modo, sed 
«secatam qadqoe brevissimo tempore mandatum, nobis infixam est in ani 
Basn. Ann. 275, No. 2 and compare Pagi Ann. 272, Noa 4, 1% 273 
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jorisdiction was venal and rapacious; he extorted frequent 
ooDtributioDs from the most opulent of the faithful, and oon< 
verted to his own use a considerable part of the public rev- 
enue. By his pride and luxury, the Christian religion wag 
rendered odious in the eyes of the Gentiles. Ilis council 
chamber and his throne, the splendor with which he appeared 
in public, the suppliant crowd who solicited his attention, the 
multitude of letters and petitions to which he dictated his 
answers, and the perpetual hurry of business in which he was 
involved, were circumstaifces much better suited to the state 
of a civil magistrate,'" than to the humility of a primitive 
bishop. When he harangued his people from the pulpit, Paul 
effected the figurative style and the theatrical gestures of an Asi- 
atic sophist, while the cathedral resounded with the loudest and 
most extravagant acclamations in the praise of his divine elo- 
quence. Against those who resisted his power, or refused to 
natter his vanity, the prelate of Antioch was arrogant, ri^d, 
and inexorable ; but he relaxed the discipline, and lavished the 
treasures of the church on his dependent clergy, who were 
permitted to imitate their master in the gratification of every 
sensual appetite. For Paul indulged himself very freely in the 
pleasures of the table, and he had received into the episcopal 
palace two young and beautiful women as the constant com 
panions of his leisure moments."* 

Notwithstiinding these scandalous vices, if Paul of Samo* 
data had preserved the purity of the orthodox faith, his reign 
over the capital of Syria would lave ended only with his life ; 
and had a seasonable persecution intervened, an effort of 
courage might perhaps have placed him in the rank of saints 
and martyrs.^ Some nice and subtle errors, which he impra« 

while others consider it only as a figurative expression of hk pomp 
uid insolence. 

"^ Simony was not unknown in those times ; and the clergy some- 
times bought what they intended to sell. It appears that the bishoprie 
of Carthage was purdiased by a wealthy matron, named Lucilla, for 
her servant Majurinus. Theprice was 400 Folles. (Monument Antiq. 
ad calcem Optati, p. 268.) i^ery Follia contained 125 pieces of silver, 
ind the whole sum may be computed at about 2400/. 

'^^ If we are desirous of extenuating the vices of Paul, we must 
■suspect the assembled bishops of the East of publishing the most 
maUcious calumnies in circular epistles addressed to all the churches cf 
Ihe empire, (ap. £useb. L vii. c. 30.) 

* It appeam, nevertheless, that the yioes and immoralities of Pnil of 
ftaraosata had mucb weight in the sonleDce pronaunood against Um bf 
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dently adopted and obstinately muntained, oonoeroing the 
docinne of the Trinity, excited the zeal ani indignation of 
the Eastern churches."' From Egypt to the Euxine Sea, the 
bishops were in arms and in motion. Several councils were 
held, confutations were published, excommunications were 
pronounced, ambiguous explanations were by turns accepted 
and refused, treaties were concluded and violated, and at 
length Paul of Samosata was degraded from his episcopal 
character, by the sentence of seventy or eighty bishops, who 
assembled for that purpose at Antioch, and who, without con- 
sulting the rights of the clergy or people, appointed a succea- 
sor by their own authority. The manifest irregularity of this 
proceeding increased the numbers of the discontented &ction ; 
and as Paul, who was no stranger to the arts of courts, had 
insinuated himself into the &vor of Zenobia, he maintained 
above four years the possession of the episcopal house and 
office.* The victory of Aurelian changed the face of the 
East, and the two contending p£u*ties, who applied to each 
other the epithets of schism and heresy, were either com- 
manded or permitted to plead their cause before the tribunal 
of the conqueror. This public and very singular trial affords " 
a convincing proof that the existence, the property, the priv- 
ileges, and the internal policy of the Christians, were acknowl* 
edged, if not by the laws, at least by the magistrates, of the 
empire. As a Pagan and as a soldier, it could scarcely bo 
expected that Aurelian should enter into the discussion, 
whether the sentiments of Paul or those of his adversaries 
were most agreeable to the true standard of the orthodox 
faith. His determination, however, was founded on the gen- 
eral principles of equity and reason. He considered the 

'** His heresy (like those of Koetus and Sabellius, in the sam* 
century) tended to confound the mysterious distinction of the divint 
persons. See Mosheiin, p. 702, Ac 



*he hishops. The object of the letter, addressed by the synod to the bishops 
^ Rome and Alexandria, was to inform them of the change in the faith of 
Paul, the altercations and discussions to which it had given rise, as well as 
il his morals and ihe whole of his condact Euseb. Hist Eocl. L vii. 
:. XTX — -G. 

** " I£er favorite, (Zenobia's,) Paul of Samosata, seems to have entertained 
«>aie views of attempting a union between Judaism and Christianity; both 
MTiies rejeiited the unnatural alliance." Hist of Jews. iii. 175, and JyeL 
uescfairlHe der Israeliter, iv. 167. The protection of the severe Zenplia is 
the only i.-trcomstanne which may raise a doubt of the notorious immorally 
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bisbops of Italy as the most impartial and respectable judges 
among the Christians, and as soon as he was informed that 
»hey had nnanimously approved the sentence of the conndl, 
he acquiesced in their opinion, and immediately gave orders 
that Paul should be compelled to relinquish the temporal pos- 
sessions beloi^ng to an office, of which, in the jtidgment of 
liis brethren, he had been regularly deprived. But while we 
applaud the justice, we should not overiook the policy, of An- 
rehan, who was desirous of restoring and cementing the de- 
pendence of the provinces on the capital, by every means 
which could bind the interest or preju<&ces of any pui of his 
subjects.*** ^ 

Amidst the firequent revolutions of the empire, the Chri^ 
tians still flourished in peace and prosperity; and notwith* 
standing a celebrated sera of martyrs has been deduced fix>m 
the accession of Diocletian,"' the new system of policy, 
introduced and maintained by the wisdom of that prince, 
continued, during more than eighteen years, to breathe the 

^ mildest and most liberal spirit of religious toleration. The 
mind of Diocletian himself was less adapted indeed to specu- 
lative inquiries, than to the active labors of war and government. 
His prudence rendered him averse to any great innoration, 
and though his temper was not very susceptible of zeal or 
enthusiasm, he always maintained an habitual regard for the 
ancient deities of the empire. But the leisure of the two 
empresses, of his wife Prisca, and of Valeria, his daughter, 

^ permitted them to listen with more attention and respect to 
the truths of Christianity, which in every age has acknowl- 
edged its important obligations to female devotion.*** The 



^** Enseb. Hist Eccleeiast L vil c 30. We are entirely BKlebted to 
bim lor the curicNis story of Paul of Samosata. 

'*^ The Mm of Martyrs, which is still in use amoog the Copts sod 
the Abyssinians, must be reckoned from the 29th Ss August, A. D. 
284 ; as the beginning of the Egyptian year was nineteen days earlier 
than the real accession of Diocletian. See Dissertation Preliminaire a 
TArt de verifier les Dates.* 

^*^ The expression of Lactantius, (de M. P. c 16,) "sacrificio poUoj 
eoegit," implies their antecedent conrersion to the faith, but does not 
•<»eiu to jmtiiy the assertion of Mosheim, (p. 912,) ihat they had bees 
priv fttely baptized. 

* On the »ra of martyrs see the very cnrions dissertattoos at Mom 
fietraime on some recently disooivered nwcriptioDs m Egypt and Koliia, p 
tat, Jbe.— M. 
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principal eunuclis, Lucian^" and Dorotheus, Gorgonins aLd 
Andrew, who attended the person, possessed the favor, and 
governed the household of Diocletian, protected by their pow- 
•*rful influence the faith which they had embraced. Their 
example was imitated by many of the most considerable 
officers of the palace, who, in their respective stations, had 
Uie care of the Imperial ornaments, of the robes, of the fur- 
niture, of the jewels, and even of the private treasury ; and, 
though it might sometimes be incumbent on them to accompany 
the emperor when he sacrificed in the temple,^'* they enjoyed, 
with their wives, their children, and their slaves, the free 
exercise of the Christian religion. Diocletian and his col- 
leagues frequently conferred the most important offices on 
tibose persons who avowed their abhorrence for the worship oi 
the gods, but who had displayed abilities proper for the ser- 
vice of the state. The bishops hdd an honorable rank in 
their respective provinces, and were treated with distinction 
and respect, not only by the people, but by the magistrates 
themselves. Almost in every city, the ancient churches were 
found insufficient to contain the increasing multitude of prose- 
lytes ; and in their place more stately and capacious edifices 
were erected for the public worship of the fifiithfiil. The cor- 
ruption of manners and principles, so forcibly lamented by 
Eusebius,"* may be considered, not only as a consequence, 
but as a proo^ of the liberty which the Christians enjoyed and 
abused under the reign of Diocletian. Prosperity had relaxed 
the nerves of discipline. Fraud, envy, and malice prevailed 
in every congregation. The presbyters aspired to the epis- 
copal office, whidi every day became an object more worthy 
of their ambition. The bishops, who contended with escn 
other for ecclesiastical pieeminence, appeared by their con 
duct to claim a secular and tyrannical power in the church ; 
and the lively faith which still distinguished the Christians from 
tlie Gentiles, was shown much less in their lives, than in theii 
controversial writings. 

'** M. de TtUemont (Memoires Ecclesiastiques, torn. v. part L p. H 
12) has quoted from the Spicilegium of Dom Luc d'Arclieri a Teri 
eurious iDstructioD -which Bishop Theouas composed for the use oi 
Ladan. 

"* Lactantius, de M. P. c. 10. 

*** Eusebius, Hist Ecclesiast L viii. c. 1. The reader who consiilti 
ttij original will not accuse me of heightenm^ tlie picture. Eus^faiui 
waa about sixteen years of age at the accession of the emperor Dio 
iU^an. 
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Notwiili5.tanding ibis seeming secunty, an attentive observei 
migat discern some symptoms that threatened the church with 
a more violent persecution than any which she had yet 
endured. The zeal and rapid progress of Jihe Christians 
awakenf 1 the Polytheists from their supine indifference in the 
cause of those deities, whom custom and education had taught 
them to revere. The mutual provocations of a reli^ous war, 
which had already continued above two hundred years, exas- 
perated the animosity of the contending parties* The Pagans 
were incensed at the rashness of a recent and obscure seet, 
which presumed to accuse their countrymen of error, and to 
devote their ancestors to eternal misery. The habits of justi- 
fying the popular mythology against the invectives of an 
Implacable enemy, produced in their minds some sentiments 
of faith and reverence for a system which they had been 
accustomed to consider with the most careless levity. The 
supernatural powers assumed by the church inspired at the same 
time terror and emulation. The followers of the established 
religion intrenched themselves behind a similar fortification of 
prodigies ; invented new modes of sacrifice, of expiation, and 
of initiation ; *** attempted to revive the credit of their expiring 
oracles ; "' and listened with eager credulity to every impostor, 
who flattered their prejudices by a tale of wonders.*'* Both 
parties seemed to acknowledge the truth of those miracles 

"' We might quote, among a great number of instances, the mys- 
terious wors^p of Mythras,* and the Taurobolia ; the latter oi whidi 
became fEishionable in the time of the Antonines, (see a Dissertation 
of M. de Boze, in the Memoires de TAcademie des Inscriptions, torn, 
il p. 443.) The romance of Apuleius is as full of devotion as of 
satire. 

'*^ The impostor Alexander very strongly recommended the oracle 
of Trophoaius at Mallos, and those of Apollo at Claros and Miletus, 
(Lucian, torn. ii. p. 236, edit Reitz.) The last of these, whose sin-- 
gular history would furaish a very curious episode, was consulted by 
Diocletian before he published his edicts of persecution, (Lactantiusy 
deM. P. ell.) 

'** Besides the ancient stories of Pythagoras and Aristeas, the cures 
performed at the shrine of .^culapius, and the fables related of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, were frequently opposed to the miracles of Christ; 
though 1 agree with Dr. Lardner, (see Testimonies, voL iii p. 263, 
£52,) tliat when Philostratus composed the life of Apollonius, ne had 
ou such intention. 

* ( In the extraordinai^ progress of the MitLAriac rit'8, in the Wetft, Mf 
S)9 Goigniaud's translanon of Creazer, voL L p. 365, ajid Note 9, tank t 
Mrt 8, p. 738, dtc—iL 
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which were claimed by their adversaries ; and while thej 
were contented with ascribing them to the arts of magic, and 
to the power of daemons, they mutually concurred in restoring 
and establisliing the reign of superstition."* Philosophy, her 
most dangerous enemy, was now converted into her most use- 
ful ally. The groves of the academy, the gardens of Epicurus, 
and even the portico of the Stoics, were almost deserted, as so 
many different schools of scepticism or impiety ; ^^ and many 
among the Romans were desirous that the writings of Cicero 
should be condemned and suppressed by the authority of the 
senate.^^^ The prevailing sect of the new Platonicians judged 
it prudent to connect themselves with the priests, whom per- 
haps they despised, against the Christians, whom they had 
reason to fear. These fashionable Philosophers prosecuted tkie 
design of extracting all^orical wisdom from the fictions of the 
Greek poets ; instituted myst^ous rites of devotion fi>r the 
use of their chosen disciples ; recommended the worship of the 
ancient gods as the emblems or ministers of the Supreme 
Deity, and composed against the fiuth of the gospel many elab- 
orate treatises,*^' which have since been committed to the 
flames by the prudence of orthodox emperors.**' 

Although the policy of Diocletian and the humanity of Con 
stantius incUned them to preserve inviolate the maxims of 

^"^ It is seriously to he lamented, that the Christian fathers, by 
Acknoiwledging the supernatural, or, as they deem it, the infernal part 
of Paganism, destroy with their own hands the great advantage whidi 
we might otherwise derive from ^ Uberal ooncessioos of our adyer- 
saries. 

^^ Julian (p. 801, edit Spanheim) expresses a pious joy, that the 
providence of the gods -had extinguished the impious sects, and for the 
most part destroyed the books of the P^honians and Epicuraeans, 
which had been very numerous, since Epicurus himself composed no 
less than SCO volumes. See Diogenes Laertius, L x. c. 26, 

*** Cumque alios audiam mussitare indignanter, et dlccre opportere 
Btatui per Senatum, aboleantur ut hsec scripta, quibus Gnristiana 
Rcligio comprobetur, et vetuntatis opprimatur auct«>rita8. Amobius 
ad versus Gentes, L iil p. 108, 104. He adds very properly, Erroria 
oonvincite Ciceronem . . . nam intercipere seripta, ot puolicatam velle 
lubmei^ere lectionem, non est Deum dcfenacre sea veritatis tostifi- 
eationem timere. 

'*' Lactantius (Divia Institut. 1. v. c. 2, 8) gives a very dear and 
•pirited account of two of these philosophic adversaries of the (kitK 
Ihe large treatise of Porphyry against the Christians consisted of 
tturtv books, and was composed in Sidly about the year 270. 

*** See Socrates, Hist Ecdesiast I i c 9, and Codex Justinian. L i 
liiiLS. 
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loleratioD, it was soon discovered that their two associaAeSi 
Maximian and Galerius, entertained the most implaeable aver- 
sion for the name and religion oi the Christians. The minds 
of those princes had never been enlightened by science; 
education had never softened their temper. They owed their 
greatness to their swords, and in their most elevated fortune 
they still retained their superstitions prejudices of soldiens and 
peasants. In the general administration of the provinces they 
obeyed the laws which their benefactor had established ; hot 
they frequently found occasions of exeicising within their camp 
and palaces a secret j^ersecution,'** for which the imprudent 
zeal of the Christians sometimes offered the most speeioos 
pretences. A sentence of death was executed upon Maxi- 
milianus, an African youth, who had been produced by his 
own &ther* before the magistrate as a sufficient and legal 
recruit, but who obstinately persisted in declaring, that his 
conscience would not permit him to embrace the pixyfession 
of a soldier.'** It could scarcely be expected that any gov* 
emment should suffer the action of Marcellus the Centurion to 
pass with impunity. On the day of a public festival, that 
officer threw away his belt, his arms, and the ensigns of his 

'^ Ensebius, L viiL c. 4, & 17. He limits the number of military 
martyrs, by a remarkable expressicMi, (<nravfa>f rovrtov eU vov koI ^ev- 
Tcpos^ of which neither his Latin nor French translator have rendered 
the energy. Notwithstanding the authori^ of EuseUuis, and the 
silence of Lactantios, Ambrose, Sulpidas, Orosius, «hx, it has been 
long believed, that the Theboean legion, consisting of 6000 Christians, 
suffered martyrdom by the order of Maximian, in the valley of the 
Pennine Alps. The story was first published about the middle of tfa** 
6th century, by Eucherius, bi^^op of Lyons, who received it from cer- 
tain persons, who received it from Isaac, bishop of Geneva, who is said 
to have received it from Theodore, bishop of Octodurnm. The abbey 
of St Maurice still subsists, a rich monument of tlie credulity of Sigis- 
mund, king of Burgundy. See an excellent Dissertation m xxxvitb 
volume of the Biblioth^ue Raisonnee^. 427-^-454. 

^*^ See the Acta Siiicera, p. 299. The accounts of his martyrdonoi, 
and that of Marcellus, bear every mark of truth and authenticity. 



* M. Gaizot criticizes Gibbon's accoant of tli's incident. He sappofes that 
Af as^imilian was not " prodnced by bis father as a recmit," but was obliged 
to appear by tbe law, which compelled the sons of soldiers to ssrve 
at 21 years old. Was not this a law of Constantine? Neither dees dus 
arcnmstance appear in the acts. His father had clearly expected him to 
•erre, as he had boaght him a new dress for tl e occasion ; yet he rsftistd to 
toroo the conscience of his son. and when Maximilian was condfimned to 
death, the father returned home in joy, blessing Qod for having faeslpw<»i 
him such a son. — M. 
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office, and exclaimed witb a loud voice, that he wi«ild obej 
Done but Jesus Christ the eternal King, and that, he renounced 
forever the use of carnal weapons, and the service of an idola- 
trous master. The soldiers, as soon as they recovered from theii 
astonishment, secured the person of Marcel lus. He was ex* 
amined in the city of Tingi by the president of that part of 
Mauritania ; and as he was convicted by his own confession, he 
was condemned and beheaded for the crime of desertion.*** 
Examples of such a nature savor much less of religious persecution 
than of martial or even civil law ; but they served to alienate 
the mind of the emperors, to justify the severity of Galerius, 
who dismissed a great number of Christian officers from theit 
employments ; and to authorize the opinion, that a sect of en- 
thusiastics, which avowed principles so repugnant to the public 
safety, must either remain useless, or would soon become dan- 
gerous, subjects of the empire. 

After the success of the Persian war had raised the hopes 
and the reputation of Galcrius, he passed a winter with Dio- 
detian in the palace of Nicomedia ; and the fate of Christian* 
ity became the object of their secret consultations.'^* The 
experienced emperor was still inclined to pursue measures 
of lenity; and though he readily consented to exclude the 
Christians from holding any employments in the household 
or the army, he urged in tbe strongest terms the danger as 
well as cruelty of shedding the blood of those deluded fanatics. 
Galerius at length extorted | from him the permission of 



"• Acta Sincera, p. 802* 

'** De M. P. c. 11. Lactantius (or whoever was the author of thia 
fittle treatise) was, at that time, an inhahitant of Nicomedia ; but it 
seems difficult to conceive how he could acquire so accurate a knowl- 
edge of what passed in the Imperial cabinet.f 



* M. Guizot here jnstly observes, that it was the necessity of sacrificing 
U> the gods, which induced Marcellas to act in this manner. — ^M. 

t Lactantius, who was subseqnently chosen by Constantlne to educate 
Crispos, might easily have learned these details from Constantine bimsclC 
tlready of sufficient age to interest himself in the afiairs of the govemmont, 
•nd in a position to obtain the best infonnation. — G. 

This assumes the doabtful point of the authorship of the Treatise.-^M. 

I lliid permission was not extorted from Diocletian ; he took, the step 
•f his own accord. Lactantius says^m truth. Nee tamen deflectere potoit 
(Diocletianus) prscipitis hominit* insaniam; placnit ergo amioomm sen- 
teiitiam expenri. (De Mort. Pers. c. Ill But this measure was in 
tonordance with the artificial character of iJiocletian, who wished to hav« 
tha appearance ot doing good by ^s own impulse, and evil by the impulM 
rfiilDoiB. Nam em hnjus malitifle, cum bonum quid faoere decresMewev 
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■ummoning a council, composed of a few persons the nio8% 
distinguished iii the civil and military departments of the state. 
The important question was agitated in their presence, and 
those ambitious courtiers easily discerned, that it was incum- 
bent on them to second, by their eloquence, the importunate 
violence of the Caesar. It may be presumed, that they insisted 
on every topic which might interest the pride, the piety, or the 
fears, of their sovereign in the destruction of Christianity. 
Perhaps they represented, that the glorious work of the deliv* 
erance of the empire was left imperfect, as long as an inde- 

Eendent people was permitted to subsist and multiply in the 
eart of the provinces. The Christians, (it might specially 
be alleged,) renouncing the gods and the institutions of Rome, 
had constituted a distinct republic, which might yet be sup* 
pressed before it had acquired any military force ; but which 
was already governed by its own laws and magistrates, was 
possessed of a pubhc treasure, and was intimately connected 
m all its parts by the frequent assemblies of the bishops, to 
whose decrees their numerous and opulent congregations yield- 
ed an implicit obedience. Argnaments Hke these may seem to 
have determined the reluctant mind of Diocletian to embrace 
« new system of persecution ; but though we may suspect, it 
IS not in our power to relate, the secret intrigues of the palace, 
the private views and resentments, the jealousy of women or 
eunuchs, and all those trifling but decisive causes which so 
often influence the &te of empires, and the councils of the 
wisest monarchs."' 



^*^ The only circumstance which we can discover, is the devotioo 
and jealousy of the mother of Oalerius. She is described by Lactan- 
tius, as Deorum montium cultrix ; mulier admodum superstitiosa. She 
had a great influence over her son, and was offended by the disregard 
of some of her Christian servants.* 



* sii^e consilio faciehat, at ipse landaretur. Cam aatem malam. qaoniam id 
reprehendendum sciebat, in consilium mnltos advoeabat, at alioram calpci 
adscriberetur (^uict^aid ipse deliqaerat Lact. ib. Eatropias says likemse, 
Mirams callide fait, sagax praeterea et admodam sabtiUs in.cenio, et qui 
■cveritmem saam alienS invidi& vellet explere. Eatrop. ix. c. 36. — O. 

The manner in which the coarse and aniriendly pencil of the author c^ the 
rreatise de Mort. Pers. has drawn the character of Diocletian, seems uiooq* 
fistent with this profound sabtilty. Many readers will perhaps agree with 
Gibbon. — M. 

* This disre^d consisted in the Christians fasting and prayirg 
tnstead of participating in the banquets and sacrifices wAich she oeUi> 
brated with the Pagans. Dapibus saciificabat prsne quot' lie, ae vksarKt 
nil epulis exhibebat Christiani abstinebant, et illd. coir geotibas epv* 
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The pleasure of the emperors was at length signified to th« 
Christians, who, during the course of this melancholy winter, 
had expected, with anxiety, the result of so many secret con« 
8ultations. The twenty-third of February, which coincided 
with the Roman festival of the Terminalia,"* was appointed 
(whether from accident or design) to set bounds to the prog- 
ress of Christianity. At the earliest dawn of day, the Praeto- 
rian praefect,'^ accompanied by several generals, tribunes, 
and officers of the revenue, repaired to the principal church 
of Nicomedia, which was situated on an eminence in the most 
populous and beautiful part of the city. The doors were 
instantly broke open ; they rushed into the sanctuary ; and as 
they searched in vain for some visible object of worship, they 
were obliged to content themselves with committing to the 
flames the volumes of the holy Scripture. The ministers of 
Diocletian were followed by a numerous body of guards and 
pioneers, who marched in order of battle, and were provided 
with all the instruments used in the destruction of fortified 
cities. By theii incessant labor, a sacred edifice, which 
towered above the Imperial palace, and had long <3xcited 
the indignation and envy of the Gentiles, was in a few hours 
levelled with the ground.*" 

The next day the general edict of persecution was pub- 
fished ;*** and though Diocletian, still averse to the effusion 
of blood, had moderated the fury of Galerius, who proposed, 
that every one refusing to offer sacrifice should immediately 
be burnt alive, the penalties inflicted on the obstinacy of the 
Christians might be deemed sufficiently rigorous and effectual. 
It was enacted, that their churches, in all the provinces of the 
empire, should be demolished to their foundations ; and the 

^** The worship and festival of the god Terminus are elegantly 
dlostrated by M. ae Boze, Mem. de 1' Academie des Inscriptioiis, torn. i. 
p. 60. 

'^ In our only MS. of Lactantius, we read profectut ; but reason, and 
Ui«) authority of all the critics, allow us, instead of that word, which 
destroys the sense of the passage, to substitute prasfectus. 

"* Lactantius, de M P. c. 12, gives \ very bvely picture of thfl 
destruction of the church. 

"' Mosheim, (p. 922 — 926,) from man; scattered passages of Lac* 
tantius and Eusebius, has collected a very just and accurate notion 
of this edict' though he sometimes deviates into conjectnie and 
refinement. 

luile^ jejaniiB hi et oratior" ibne uinsteban : bine conoepit odiom advcnmw 
Ml. Lact de Hist Pers. c ll.-^0. 
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punishment of death was denounced against all who should 
presume to hold any secret assemblies for the purpose of 
religious worship. The philosophers, who now assumed the 
unworthy office of directing the blind zeal of persecution, had 
diligently studied the nature and genius of me Christian re- 
ligion ; and as they were not ignorant that the speculative 
doctrines of the faith were supposed to be contained in the 
writings of the prophets, of the evangelists, and of the apoBtles, 
they most probably suggested the order, that the bishops and 
presbyters should deliver all their sacred books into the handa 
of the magistrate ; who were commanded, under the severest 
penalties, to burn them in a pubhc and solemn manner. By 
the same edict, the property of the church was at once con- 
fiscated ; and the strveral parts oi which it might consist were 
either sold to the highest bidder, united to the Imperial do* 
main, bestowed on ^e cities and corporations, or granted to 
the solicitations of rapacious courtiers. After talking such 
effectual measures to abolisb the worship, and to dissolve the 
government of the Christians, it was thought necessary to 
subject to the most intolerable hardships the condition of those 
perverse individuals who should still reject the religion of 
nature, of Rome, and of their ancestors. Persons of a liberal 
birth were declared incapable of holding any honors or 
employments; slaves were forever deprived of the hopes of 
freedom, and the whole body of the people were put out oi 
the protection of the law. The judges were authorized to 
hear and to determine every action that was brought against 
a Christian. But the Christians were not permitted to com* 
plain of any injury which they themselves had suffered; and 
thus those unfortunate sectaries were exposed to the severity, 
while they were excluded from the benefits, of public justice. 
This new species of mart3rrdom, so painful and lingering, so 
obscure and ignominious, was, perhaps, the most proper to 
weary the constancy of the ^ithful : nor can it be doubted 
that the passions and interest of mankind were disposed on 
this occasion to second the designs of the emperors. But the 
policy of a well-ordered government must sometimes have 
interposed in behalf of the oppressed Christians ; * nor was it 
possible for the Roman princes entirely to remove the appre- 
hensim of punishment, or to connive at every act of firaud 

^ Hiu wants proof. The edict of Diocletian was executed io all Iti lif p 
iirivg the rest o^his leigc Easeb. Hist EccL 1 viiL e. 13.— O. 
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aod violence, without exposing, their own authority uid flit 
rest of iheir subjects to the most alarming dangers.'** 

This edict was scarcely efLiibited to the public view, in tha 
most conspicuous place of Nicoroedia, before it was torn 
down by the hands of a Christian, who expressed at the same 
time, by the bitterest invectives, his contempt as well aa 
ftbhorrenee for such impious and tyrannical governors. Wb 
offeoee, according to the mildest laws, amounted to treason, 
and deserved death. And if it be true that he was a person 
d rank and education, those circumstances could serve only 
to aggravate his guilt He was burnt, or rather roasted, by a 
slow fire; and his executioners, zealous to revenge the per^ 
Bonal insult which had been offered to the emperors, exhausted 
every refinement of cruelty, without being able to subdue hio 

eatience, or to alter the steady and insulting smile which in 
is dying agonies he still preserved in his countenance. The 
Christians, Aough they confessed that his conduct had not 
been stricily conformable to the laws of prudence, admired 
the divine fervor of his zeal ; and the excessive commendations 
which they lavished on the memory of their hero and martyr, 
contributed to fix a deep impression of terror and hatred in the 
mind of Diocletian.'** 

His foars were soon alarmed by the view of a danger from 
which he very narrowly escaped. Within fifteen days the 
palace of Nicomedia, and even the bed-chamber of Diocletian, 
were twice in flames ; and though both limes they were extin- 
guished without any material damage, the singular repetition 
of the fire was justly considered as an evident proof that it 
had not been the effect of chance or negligence. The sus- 
picion naturally fell on the Christians ; and it was suggested, 
with some degree of probability, that those desperate fanatics, 
proToked by their present sufferings, and apprehensive of 
impending odamities, had entered into a conspiracy with their 
fiiithful brethren, the eunuchs of the palace, against the lives 
of two emperors, whom they detested as the irrecondlable 

'** Many ages afterwards, Edward J. pnu^tised, with great suooei^ 
fhe same mode of persecution against the clergy of England.. Set 
Hume's History of England, voL il p. 800, last 4to edition. 

iM Jjactantius only calls him (juidam, ei si non recte, roarno tamsn 
animo, &c^ c. 12. Eusebius (L viii. c 6) adorns him with pecuJv boocra 
Keither have condescended to mention his nanie ; but the Oreefes oela 
ante his memory imdcr that of John. See Tillemont, Memones Seat* 
riasti^ues, torn, v part il p. 820. 
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enemies of the church of God. Jealousy and resentnoeot 
prevailed in ever}' breast, but especially in that of Diocletian 
A great number of persons, distinguished either by the offices 
which they had filled, or by the fevor which they had enjoyed, 
were thrown into prison. Every mode of tortare was put in 
practice, and the court, as well as city, was polluted with 
many bloody executions."* But as it was found imposaiUe 
to extort any discovery of this mysterious transaction, it 
seems incumbent on us either to presume the innocence, or 
to admire the resolution, of the sufferers. A few days after* 
wards Galerius hastily withdrew himself from Nicomedia, 
declaring, that if he delayed his departure from that devoted 
palace, he should fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Christians. 
The ecclesiastical historians, from whom alone we derive a 
partial and imperfect knowledge of this persecution, are at a 
loss how to account for the fears and dangers of the emper- 
ors. Two of these writers, a prince and a rhetorician, were 
eye-witnesses of the fire of Nicomedia. The one ascribes it 
to lightning, and the divine wrath ; the other affirms, that it 
was kindled by the malice of Galerius himself.*** 

As the edict against the Christians was designed for a gen 
eral law of the whole empire, and as Diocletian and Galerius, 
though they might not wait for the consent, were assured of 
the concurrence, of the Western princes, it would appear 
more consonant to our ideas of policy, that the governors of 
all the provinces should have received secret instructions to 

'^ Lact-antius de M. P. c. 18, 14. Poteatissimi quondam Eunudii 
oecati, per quos Palatiam et ipse couBtabai Eusebius (L viii. c d) 
mentions the cruel executions of the eunuchs, Gorgonius and Dorotheas, 
and of Anthimius, bishop of Nicomedia ; and both those writers describa 
m a vague but tragical manner, the horrid scenes which were acted 
even in the Imperial presence. 

'^" See Lactantius, Eusebius, and Constantine, ad Ckfitum Sandv- 
rum, c. zxv. Eusebius confesses his ignorance of the cause of this 
fire.* 

* As the histoiy of these times affords us no example of any attempts 
•nade by the Christians against their persecators, we have no reason, not 
the slightest probability, to attribate to them the fire in the palace; and 
the authority of Constantine and Lactantins remains to explain it M. 
de Tillemont has shown how they can be reconciled. Hist, des Empe* 
fears, Vie de Diocletian, xix. — 6. Had it been done by a Christian, it 
woald probably have been a fanatic, who w^ould have avowed ahd gloried 
fai it Tillemont's supposition that the fire was first caused by ligntninK 
■nd fisd and increased by the malice of Galerius. seems singalurlylmvivS 
■ble-M. 
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publish, on one and the same day, this declaration of waT 
within their respective departments. It was at least to be 
expected, that the convenience of the public highways and 
established posts would hare enabled the emperors to trans- 
mit their orders with the utmost despatch from the palace of 
Nicomedia to the extremities of the Roman world ; and that 
they would not hare suffered fifty days to elapse, before the 
edict was published in Syria, and near four months before it 
was signified to the cities of Africa.'" This delay may 
perhaps be imputed to the cautious temper of Diocletian, who 
bad yielded a reluctant consent to the measures of persecu- 
tion, and who was desirous of trying the experiment under 
his more immediate eye, before he gave way to the disorders 
and discontent which it jnust inevitably occasion in the distant 
provinces. At first, indeed, the magistrates were restrained 
fipom the effusion of blood ; but the use of every other severity 
was permitted, and even recommended to their zeal ; nor could 
the Christians, though they cheerfully resigned the oma- 
Tients of their churches, resolve to interrupt their religious 
ttsemblies, or to deliver their sacred books to the flames. 
The pious obstinacy of Felix, an African bishop, appears to 
Have embarrassed the subordinate ministers of the govern- 
ment The curator of his city sent him in chains to the 
Droconsul. The proconsul transmitted him to the Praetorian 
prsefect of Italy; and Felix, who disdained even to give 
an evasive answer, was at length beheaded at Venusia, in 
Lucania, a place on which the birth of Horace has conferred 
fEtme.'** This precedent, and perhaps some Imperial rescript, 
which was issued in consequence of it, appeared to author* 
ize the governors of provinces, in punishing with death the 
refusal of the Christians to deliver up their sacred books. 
There were undoubtedly many persons who embraced this 
>pportanity of obtaining the crown of martyrdom ; but there 
were likewise too many who purchased an ignominious hfe, 
by discovering and betraying the holy Scripture into the handa 
of infidels. A great number even of bishops and presbyters 
acquired, by this criminal compliance, the opprobrious epithet 



^** TiUemoni, M^moires Ecclesiast. torn. ▼. part L p. 48. 

'** See the Acta Sincera of Ruinart, p. 868; tnose of Felhc of 
Tlihara, or Tibiur, appear much less corrupted than in the otlHi 
•Jitioiifl, whidi afibrd a lively d)pecimen of legendary lioeiue. 
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of Trdditars ;' and their offence was productive of wnA 
present scandal and of much future discord in the Afiicaa 
•church.*** 

The copies as well as the versions of Scripture, were 
already so multiplied in the empire, that- the most severe 
inquisition could no longer be attended with any fatal oonae- 
quences ; and even the sacrifice of those volumes, which, in 
every congr^ation, were preserved for public use, required 
the consent of some treacherous and unworthy Christians 
But the ruin of the churches was easily effected by the 
authority of the government, and by the labor of the Pagans. 
In some provinces, however, the magistrates contented t£em- 
selves with shutting up the places of religious worship. Ic 
others, they more Uterally complied with the terms of the 
edict ; and after taking away the doors, the benches, and the 
pulpit, which they burnt as it were in a funeral pile, ihey 
completely demolished the remainder of the edifice.*** It is 
perhaps to this melancholy occasion that we should apply a 
very remarkable story, which is related with so many cir- 
cumstances of variety and improbability, that it serves rathei 
to excite than to satisfy our curiosity. In a small town in 
Phrygia, of whose name as well as situation we are left igno- 
rant, it should seem that the magistrates and the body of the 
people had embraced the Christian faith ; and as some reMst- 
ance might be apprehended to the execution of the edicts 
the governor of the province was supported by a numerous 
detachment of legionaries. On their approach the citizens 
threw themselves into the church, with the resolution dther 
of defending by arms that sacred edifice, or of perishing in Us 
ruins. They indignantly rejected the notice and permission 
which was given Qiem to retire, till the soldiers, provoked by 
their obstinate refusal, set fire to the building on all sides, and 

'** See the first book of Optatus of Milevis against the Donatisti. 
Paris, ITOO, edit. Dupin. He lived under the reign of Valena. 
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The ancient monuments, published at the end of Optatus, 
p. 261, &C. describe, in a very circumstantial manner, the procoedingt 
of the governors in the destruction of churches. They made a minute 
in /entory of the plate, <fec., which they found in them. That of the 
church of Cirta, in Numidia, is still extant It consisted of two 
chalices of gold, and six of silver ; six urns, one ketUe, seven lampi^ 
■11 likewise of silver ; besides a large quantity of Inrass ntenailib md 
wmnog apparel ' 
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ooiisnined, by this extraordinary kind of martyrdom, a great 
oamber of Phrygians, with their wives and children." ' 

8ome slight disturbances, though they were suppressed 
almost as soon as excited, in Syria and the frontiers of 
Armenia, afforded the enemies of the church a very plausible 
occasion to insinuate, that those troubles had been secretly 
fomented by the intrigues of the bishops, who had already 
forgotten their ostentatious professions of. passive and unlim- 
ited obedience.*" The resentment, or tne fears, of Dio- 
detian, at length transported him beyond the bounds of 
moderation, which he had hitherto preserved, and he declared, 
m a series of cruel edicts,f his intention of abolishing the 
Christian name. By the ^rst of these edicts, the governors 
of the provinces were directed to apprehend all persons of the 
ecclesiastical order; and the prisons, destined for the vilest 
criminals, were soon filled with a multitude of bishops, pres- 
byters, deacons, readers, and exorcists. By a second edict, 
the magistrates were commanded to employ every method 

'*' Lactantius (Institut. Diviiu v. 11) confines the calamity to the 
CfmverUiciUum, with its congregation. Eusebius (viiL 11) extends it 
to a whole dty,* and introduces something very Uke a regular siege 
His ancient Latin translator, Rufinus, adds the important circumstance 
of the permission given to the inhabitants of retiring from thenoo 
As Phrygia reached to the confines of Isauria, it is possible that the 
restless temper of those independent barbarians may have contributed 
to this misfortune. 

*•* Eusebius, L viii. c. 6. M. de Valois (with some probability^ 
thinks that he has discovered the Syrian rebellion in an oration of 
Libanius ; and that it was a rash attempt of the tribune Eugenius, 
who with only five hundred men seized Antioch, and might perhaps 
allure the Christians by the promise of religious toleration. From 
Eusebius, (1. iz. c. 8,) as well as from Moses of Chorene, (His;^^ 
Armen. I il 77, <&&,) it may be inferred, that Christianity was already 
ntroduced mto Armenia. 



* Universom populnm. Lact Inst Div. v. 11.— -G. 

t He had already passed them in his first edict. It does not appear 
tfiat resentment or fear had any share in the new persecntions : perhaps 
diey (Higinated in superstition, and a specioas apparent respect for its 
uinlsters. The oracle of A^Uo, consulted by Diocletian, ^ve no answer ; 
and said that jnst men hindered it from speaking. Constantine, wIn> 
assisted at the ceremony, affirms, with an oath, tnat when qyestioncd 
■boot these men, the high priest named the Christians. ''The Emperof 
lagerly seized on this answer; and drew against the innocent a sworA 
destined only to punish the ^ilty : he instantly issaed edicts, writteir, if 1 
my ose the expression, with a poniard; and ordered the judges to 
mptoy all their skill to invent new modes of p anishmenl Euseo. VU 
CiMistont. 1. i^ e 54."— O. 
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of severitj, which might reclaim them from their odious 
superstition, and oblige them to return to the established 
worship of the gods. This rigorous order was extended, by 
a subsequent edict, to the whole body of Christians, who were 
exposed to a violent and general persecution,'** Instead of 
tnose salutary restraints, which had required the direct and 
solemn testimony of an accuser, it became the duty as well 
as the interest of the Imperial officers to discover, to pni^ 
sue, and to torment the most obnoxious among the iaitnfaL 
Heavy penalties were denounced against all who should pre- 
sume to save a prescribed sectary from the just indignation 
of the gods, and of the emperors. Yet, notwithstanding 
the severity of this law, the virtuous courage of many of 
the Pagans, in concealing their friends or relations, aflfords 
an honorable proof^ that the rage of superstition had not 
extinguished in their minds the sentiments of nature and 
humanity."* 

Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts against the 
Christians, than, as if he had been desirous of committing to 
other hands the work of persecution, he divested himself of 
the Imperial purple. The character and situation of his col- 
leagues and successors sometimes urged them to enforce, 
and sometimes inclined them to suspend, the execution of 
these rigorous laws ; nor can we acquire a just and distinct 
idea of this important period of ecclesiastical history, unless 
we separately consider the state of Christianity, in tJie differ 
ent parts of the empire, during the space of ten years, which 
elapsed between the first edicts of Diocletian and the final 
peace of the church. 

The mild and humane temper of Constantius was averse to 
the oppression of any part of his subjects. The principal 
offices of his palace were exercised by Christians. He loved 
their persons, esteemed their fidelity, and entertained not 
any dislike to their religious principles. But as long as Con- 
stantius remained in the subordinate station of Caesar, it was 
not in his power openly to reject the edicts of Diocletian, at 
to disobey the commands of Maximian. His authority con- 

"* See Mosheim, p. 938 : the text of Eusebius very plainly showa 
that the governors, whose powers were ealarged, aot restrained, by 
the new laws, could punish with death the most obstinate Christian^ 
as an example to their brethren. 

*** Athanasius, p. 888, ap. TiUemont, M^m. Ecdeaiasi torn v 
part L 90. 
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tributed, however, to alleviate the sufferings which he pitied 
and abhorred. He consented with reluctance to the ruin of 
the churches ; but be ventured to protect the Christians them 
selves from the fury of the populace, and from the rigor of 
the laws. The provinces of Gaul (under which we mav 
probably include those of Britain) were indebted for the singu* 
far tranquillity which they enjoyed, to the gentle interpositioip 
of their sovereign.'** But Datianus, the president or gov* 
emor of Spain, actuated either by zeal or policy, chose rathet 
to execute the public edicts of the emperors, than to under* 
B|i»nd the secret intentions of Gonstantius ; and it can scarcely 
be doubted, that his provincial administration was stained with 
the blood of a few martyrs/** The elevation of Gonstantius 
to the supreme and independent dignity of Augustus, gave a 
free scope to the exercise of his virtues, and the shortness of 
his reign did not prevent him from establishing a system of 
toleration, of which he left the precept and the example to his 
son Constantine. His fortunate son, from the first moment 
of his accession, declaring himself the protector of the church, 
at length deserved the appellation of the first emperor who 
publicly professed and established the Christian religipn. The 
motives of his conversion, as they may variously be deduced 
firom benevolence, from policy, from conviction, or firom 
remorse, and the progress of the revohition, which, under hir 
powerful influence and that of his sons, rendered Christianity 
the reigning religion of the Roman empire, will form a very 
interesting and important chapter in the present volume of this 
history. At present it may be sufficient to observe, that 
every victory of Constantine was productive of some relief or 
benefit to the church. 

*'* Eusebius, L viiL c. 13> Lactantius de M. P. & 16. Dodwell 
(Dissertat Cyprian, zi. 75) represents them as inconsistent with 
each other. But the former evidently speaks of Gonstantius in th« 
station of Caesar, and the latter of the same prince in the rank of 
Augustus. 

"* Datianus is mentioned, in Gruter's Inscriptions, as having deter* 
mined tlie limits between the territories of Pax Julia, and those of 
Ebora, both cities in the southern part of Lusitania. If we recollect 
the neightwrhood of those places to Cape St Vincent, we may suspect 
that the celebrated deacon and martyr of that name had been uiaccu 
rately assigned by Prudentius, <&&, to Saragossa, or Valentia. Set 
the pompous history of his suiferinffs, in the Memoires de Tillemoat, 
torn. v. part il p. 58 — 85. Some critics are of opinion, that the de 
partmcnt of Gonstantius, as Caesar, did not include Spain, which ttiU 
•QOtiuued under the iomediattt jurisdiction of Maximiaa 
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The provinoes of Italj and Africa experienced a short \M 
fiolent persecution. The rigorous edicts of Diocletian wen 
strictly and cheerfully executed by his associate Maxiroian, 
who had long hated the Christians, and whc delighted in ucti 
of blood and \nolence. In the autumn of the first year of th« 
|>erBecut3on, the two emperors met at Rome to celebrate their 
tiiumph; several oppressive laws appear to have issued 'from 
their secret consultations, and the diligence of the magistrates 
was animated by the presence of uieir sovereigns. After 
Diocletian had divested himself of the purple, Italy and Africa 
were administered under the name of Severus, and WQ|e 
exposed, without defence, to the implacable resentment of 
his master Galerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauctu 
deserves the notice of posterity. He was of a noble &mily in 
Italy, and had raised himself, through the successive honors 
of Uie palace, to the important office of treasurer of the private 
demesnes. Adauctus is the more remarkable for being the 
only person of rank and distinction who appears to have su^ 
fered death, during the whole course of this general perseca 
tion."» 

The revolt of Maxentius immediately restored peace to the 
ehurches of Italy and Africa; and the same tjrrant who 
oppressed every other class of his subjects, showed himself 
just, humane, and even partial, towards the afflicted Chris- 
tians. He depended on their gratitude and iifiection, and veiy 
naturally presumed, that the injuries which they had suflfere^^ 
and the dangers which they still apprehended from his most 
inveterate enemy, would secure the fidelity of a party already 
considerable by their numbers and opulence."* Even tm 

*•' Eusebius, L viil c. 11. Gruter, Inscrip. p. 1171, Na 18. Rv,- 
finus has mistaken the office of Adauctus, as well as the place of his 
martyrdom.* 

'"" Eusebius, 1. viii c. 14. But as Maxentius was vanquished hr 
Gonstantiae, it suited the purpose of Lactantius to place his detuk 
among those of the persecutors.! 



* M. Gakot saggests the powcrfiil eanuchs of the palace. Dorotheas, 
Gorgonins, and Andrew, admitted hy Gihhon himself to have been put ttt 
death, p. 66, 

t M. Gaizot directljr contradicts this statement of Gibbcm, and appeala 
loEascbins. Maxentius, who assumed the power in Italy, pretended ■! 
Brst to be a Christian, [KaOwsKptvaro,) to gain the favor of uw Roman peo- 

Ele ; he ordered his mmisters to cease to persecute the Christians, aneol^ 
ig a hypocritical piety, in order to appear more mild than his predeoei^ 
aon ; Imt his actions soon proved tlmt he was veiy different nam 
t/Smf bad at first hoped.'' The actions of Maxentius were tfaoM oi a 
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wmduct of Maxentius towards the bishops of Rome and Car 
tkage may be considered as the proof of his tolemtioa, since it is 
probable that the most orthodox princes would adopt the same 
measures with r^ard to their established clergy. Marcellus, 
the former of these prelates, had thrown the capital into con- 
fusion, by the severe penance which he imposed on a great 
number of Christians, who, during the late persecution, had 
renounced or dissembled their religion. The rage of faction 
liroke out in frequent and violent seditions ; the blood of the 
fisuthful was shed by each other's hands, and the exile of Mar- 
oellus, whose prudence seems to have been less eminent than 
his zeal, was found to be the only measure capable of restoring 
peace to the distracted church of Rome/** The behavior of 
Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, appears to have been still more 
reprehensible. A deacon of that city had published a libel 
i^ainst the emperor. The offender took refuge in the epis* 
oopal palace ; and though it was somewhat early to advance^ 
any dainous of ecclesiastical immunities, the bishop refused to 
deliver him up to the officers of justice. For this treasonable 
resistance^ Mensurius was summoned to court, and instead of 
receiving a legal sentence of death or banishment, he was per 
mitted, after a short examination, to return to his diocese."* 

"* Tlie epitaph of Marcellus is to be found in Ghruter, Inscrip. p. 
1172, No. 3, and it contains all that we know of his history. Marcellmui 
and Marcellus, whose names follow in the list of popes, are supposed 
fay many critics to be diiferent persons ; but the learned Abb6 ae Lpa- 
l^rue was convinced that they were one and the same. 

Veridicus rector lapais quia eriraimi flere 
Prsedixit miseris, tuit omnibus bostis atnarus. 
Hine furor, hinc odium : sequitur diacordia, lites, 
Seditio, csedes; solvuntur fosdera pacis. 
Crimen ob alterius, Christum qui in race negavifc 
Finibus expuisus patrias est feritate TyraiiBi. 
HaBC breviter Damaaos voluit eoraperta referre : 
Mareelli populus meritum oogooacere posset. 

We may observe that Damasuswas made Bishop of Rome, A. D. 
"• Optatus contr. Donatist L L c 17, 18.* 



ions and cmel tyrant, but not those of a persecutor: the Christians, like the 
vest 3f his subjects, suffered from his vices, but they were not oppressed as a 
sect Christian females were exposed to his lusts, as well as to the brutal 
violence oi his colleague Maximian, but they were not selected as Chriit* 
tians. — ^M. 

* The words of Optatus are, Profectus (Eoman) causam dixit ; jussus tm, 
wrerti Carthaginem ; perhaps, in pleading his cause, he exculpated hioMel( 
^ loe he received an orier to return to Carthage. — G. 

VOL. II. — D 
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Buch was the happy condition of the Christian subjects of Mim- 
entius, tLat whl^never they were desirous of procuring for tlien 
Dwn use any bodies of martyrs, they were obliged to purchase 
them from the most distant provinces of the £^t. A story m 
related of Aglae, a Roman lady, descended from a consular 
fomily, and possessed of so ample an estate, that it required 
the management of serenty-three stewards. Among th«6C^ 
Boniface was the ikvorite of his mistress ; and as Aglae mixed 
bve with devotion, it is reported that he was admitted to shate 
her bed. Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious desire 
of obtaining some sacred relics from the East. She intrustdd 
Boniface with a considerable sum of gold, and a large quanti^ 
of aromatics; and her lover, attended by twelve horsemen aod 
three covered chariots, undertook a remote pilgrimage, as fir 
as Tarsus in Cilicia."* 

The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the iSrst and principal 
author of the persecution, was formidable to those Christiaos 
whom their misfortunes had placed within the limits of Ym 
dominions ; and it may fairiy be presumed that many persoos 
of a middle rank, who were not confined by the chains either 
of wealth or of poverty, very frequently deserted their native 
country, and sought a refuge in the milder climate of the 
Westf As long as he commanded only the armies and 
provinces of Illyricum, he could with difficulty either find or 
make a considerable number of martyrs, in a warlike country, 
which had entertained the missionaries of the gospel wioi 

"' The Acts of the Passion of St. Boniface, which abound in mirades 
Mid declamation, are published by Ruinart, (p. 283 — 291,) both in 
Greek and Latin, from the authority of very ancient manuscripts.* 



* "We are ignorant whether Aglae and Bonifiioe were Christians at the 
timeof their nnlawfid connection. See Tillemont M^m, Eccles. Note on 
the Persecution of Domitiun, torn. ▼. note 8S. M. de Tillemont proves also 
that the history is doabtfoL — G. 

Sir D. Dalrymple (Lord Hailes) calls the story of A^lae and Boniface as of. 
eqaal aathont^ with oar popular histories of Whittmgton and Hickmthiitt 
Christieui Antiquities, ii. 64. — M. 

t A little after this, Christianir^ was propagated to the north of the Ronna 
provinces, among the tribes of Gfermany : a multitude of Christians, fimsed 
by tlie persecutions of the Emperors to take refuge among die Barfoorian^ 
were received with kindness. Easeb. de Vit. Constant ii. 53. Sender 
'Select, cap. H. E. p. 115. The Goths owed their first knowled^ of Chribi<' 
-ity to a young girl, a prisoner of war ; she continned in the midst of tbeni 
ber exercises of piety ; she fasted, prayed, and praised God day and iddht 
When she was asked what good would come of so much painfril tioula 
she answered, " It Is^hus that Christ, the Son of Qod, is to be houanAT 
Bosmnen. ii. c. 6. — G. 
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move cokkesf) and reluctance than any other pait of (}i« 
empire."' But when Galerius had ' obtained the supreme 
power, and the government of the East, he indulged in 
Ibek fullest extent his sseal and cruelty, not only in the 
provinces of Thrace and Asia, which acknowledged his 
immediate jurisdiction, but in those of Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, where Maximin gratified his own inclination, by 
yieldifig a rigonous obedience to the stem commands of his 
bene&ctor/** The frequent disappointments of his ambitious ' 
views, the experience of six years of persecution, and the 
salutary reflections which a lingering and painful distemper 
suggested to the mind of Galerius, at length convinced him 
that the most violent efforts of despotism are insufficient to 
^tirpate a whole people, or to subdue their Teligious preju- 
(ficea. Desirous of repairing the mischief that he had occa- 
sioned, he published in his own name, and in those of Licin- 
iua and Constantine, a general edict, which, after a pompous 
recital of the Imperial titles, proceeded in the following man- 
ner: — 

** Among the important cares which have occupied our 
mind for the utility and preservation of the empire, it was 
our intention to correct and reestablish all things according 
to the ancient laws and public discipline of the Ron^^ns. Wt 
were particularly desirous of reclaiming into the way of rea 
son and natune, the deluded Christians who had renounced the 
religion and ceremonies instituted by their fathers ; and pre- 
sumptuously despising the practice of antiquity, had invented 
extravagant laws and opinions, according to the dictates of 
their fiincy, and had c<dlected a various society from the dif- 
ferent provinces of our empire. The edicts, which we have 
published to enforce the worship of the gods, having exposed 
many of the Christians to danger and distress, many having 
suffered death, and many more, who still persist in their 

^^ During tlie four first centuries, there exist few traces of either 
bishops or bishoprics in the western Illyricuni. It has been thought 
probable that the primate of A&U» extended his jurisdiction o^br 
Birmium, the. capital of that great province. See the Gengraphia 
Sacra of Charkss de St PauC p* 68 — ^76, with the observations of 
Lucas Holsteniue. 

"' The viiith book of Eusebius, as well as the supplement concern 
ing the martyrs of Palestine, principally relate to the persecution of 
Galerius and Maximin. The general lamentations witn which I/no- 
♦niitHHi opens the vth book o^ his Divine Institutioiw, allude to ttMiSf 
rallj. 
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unpions folly, being left destitute of any public exerase of 
religion, we are disposed to extend to those unhappy men the 
effects of our wonted clemency. We permit them therefore 
freely to profess their private opinions, and to assemble in 
their conventicles without fear or molestation, provided always 
that they preserve a due respect to the established laws and 
giwernment By another rescript we diall signify our inten- 
tions to the judges and magistrates ; and we hope that ouf 
indulgence will engage the Christians to offer up their prayers 
to the Deity whom they adore, for our safety and prosperity 
for their own, and for that of the republic.''"* It is not 
usually in the language of edicts and manifestos that we 
should search for the real character or the secret motives of 
princes; but as these were the words of a dying emperor, 
nis situation, perhaps, may be admitted as a pledge of hii 
sincerity. 

When Galerius subscribed this edict of toleration, he was 
well assured that Licinius would readily comply with the 
inclinations of his friend and beiie^tor, and that any meas- 
ures in favor of the Christians would obtain the approbation 
of Constantine. But the emperor would not venture to insert 
in the preamble the name of Maximin, whose consent was of 
the greatest importance, and who succeeded a few days after- 
wards to ^e provinces of Asia. In the first six months, how- 
ever, of his new reign, Maximin affected to adopt the prudent 
counsels of his predecessor; and though he never conde- 
scended to secure the tranquillity of the church by a public 
edict, Sabinus, his Prset(H*ian prsefect, addressed a circular 
letter to all the governors and magistrates of the provinces, 
expatiating on the Imperial clemency, acknowledging the 
invincible obstinacy of the Christians, and directing the offi- 
cers of justice to cease their ineffectual prosecutions, and to 
connive at the secret assemblies of those enthusiasts. In 
consequence of these orders, great numbers of Christians 
were released from prison, or delivered from the mines. The 

■ I !■■■ ■■■ ■-^■■. ■■ ■■■■■■ ■■■■■ ^^^^M^— ^W^^—^.— I ■— ^ I ^^^^^^P»^»^^»i— ^1» 

"^ Eusebius (1. viil c. 17) has ^ven us a Greek versioiv and Lao- 
tantiua (de M. P. c. 84) the Latin original, of this memorable edict 
N^either of these writers seems to recollect how directly it contradicts 
whatever thoy have jusi affirmed of the remorse and repentance of 
Q«lerius.* 

* Bat Gibbon has answered this by his just obsenratton, that it is not in 
ibe IftTigai^ of edicts and manifestos that we should s^tarch * * lor As 
•prro motives of princes. — M. 
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confefisors, smging hjrmns of triumph, returned into their owa 
countries ; and tibose who had yielded to the violence of the 
tempest, solicited with tears of repentance their readmissioo 
into the bosom of the church."* 

But this treacherous calm was of short duration ; nor could 
the Christians of the East place any confidence in the char- 
acter of their sovereign. Cruelty and superstition were the 
ruling passions of the soul of Maximin. The former sug* 
gested the means, the latter pointed out the objects of perse* 
cution. The emperor was devoted to the worship of the gods, 
to the study of magic, and to the belief of oracles. The 
prophets or philosophers, whom he revered as the favorites 
of* Heaven, were frequently raised to the government of 
provinces, and admitted into his most secret councils. They 
easily convinced him that the Christians had been indebted for 
their victories to their regular discipline, and that the weak- 
ness of polytheism had principally flowed from a want of 
union and subordination among the ministers of religion. 
A system of gotemment was therefore instituted, which was 
evidently copied from the policy of the church. In all the 
great cities of the empire, the temples were repaired and 
beautified by the order of Maximin, and the officiating priests 
of the various deities were subjected to the authority of a 
sapefior pontiff destined to oppose the bishop, and to promote 
the cause of paganism. These pontiff acknowledged, in 
their turn, the supreme jurisdiction of the metropolitans or 
high priests of the province, who acted as the immediate vice« 
gerents of the emperor himself. A white robe was the ensign 
^ their dignity ; and these new prelates were carefully selected 
from the most noble and opulent families. By the influence 
of the magistrates, and of the sacerdotal order, a great num- 
ber of dutiful addresses were obtained, particularly from the 
dties of Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, which artfully rep- 
resented the well-known intentions of the court as the gen- 
eral sense of the people; solicited the emperor to consult 
the laws of justice rather than the dictates of his clemency ; 
expressed their abhorrence of the Christians, and hunrbly 
prayed that those iinpious sectaries might at least be ex- 
cluded from the limits of their respective territories. The 
answer of Maximin to the address which he obtained from 
the citizens of Tyre is still extant He praises their aseal and 

•w BSuMbiusy L iz. & 1. He inserts the epistle of the ptmfmk. 
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to the obsen'anee.of the other; and the suspidon will deriYe 
additional credit fironi the character of Eusebius^* which was 
less tinctured with credulity, and more practised in the arts of 
courts, than that of .almost anj of his contemporaries. On 
some particular occasions, when the magistrates were exas- 
perated by some personal motives of interest or reaentmeni^ 
when tl)e zeal of the mart3nrs urged them to fbiget the mlea 
of prudence, and perhaps of decency, to overturn the aharsp 
to pour out imprecations against the emperorsy or to strike the 
judge a§ he sat on his tribunal, it may be presumed, thaft 
every mode of torture which cruelty could invent, or con- 
stancy could endure, was exhausted on those devoted vie- 
tims."* Two circumstances, however, have been nnwarily 

"* The ancienty and perhaps autheDtic, account of the sufferiqg^ of 
Taradius f and his companions, (Acta Sincera Ruinart, p. 419 — i48,) 
IB filled with strong expressions of resentment and contempt, whidi 
could not feil of irritating the magistrate. The bebayior of iBdeaias 
to Hieroclee, prsfect of £|gypt, was still more extraordinary. Xtfyou 
rt Kui fpyoif rdv Sixaarkv . . . mf)t/7aXa)v. Euseb de Martyr. Palestia. 
c64 

* *n>>8 sentence of Gibbon has given rise to sereral lefimed disserta- 
floiu: M6Uer» de Fide Eusebii Caesar, &c., H^vniae, 1813. Danzias^ de 
Easebio Ccds. Hist Eccl. Bcriptore, ejasque tide historic^ recte SBsti* 
mandd, &c., Jense, 1815. Kestner Oummentatio de Ettsebii Hist. Eccles. 
conditoris auctoritate et fide, &c. See also Reuterdahl, de Fonlibas His- 
toris Eccles. Ensebianae, Lend. Goth., 1826. Gibbon's inference mM,y 
appear stronger than the text will warrant, yet it is difBcaIt» after reading 
the passages, to dismiss all suspicion of partiaGty from the mind. — M. 

t M. Gnizot states, that the acts ofTaraclras and his companion ooo 
tain nothing that appears dictated by violent feelings, (sentiment oatr6.) 
Nothing- can be more painfol than the constant attempt of GHbbcm 
throaghont this discussion, to find some iiaw in 'the virtoe and h^roisDa oi 
the nutrtyrs, some extennation for the craelty of the persecators. Bat 
trath mast not be saorificed even to well-groanded moral indignaticm. 
Though the language of these martyrs is in great part that of <»lm de 
fiance, of noMe firmness, yet there are many expressions which betray 
'*n)8entment and contempt." ** Children of Satan, worriiippers of Devils/* 
is tlieir common appeDation of the heathen. One of them calls the ja()ga. 
iimiSi<rraT€ ; another, Oriptotv duatStcrart rvpavve ; one corses^ and delares 
that he will corse the Emperors, v0ptca, koi i$piaa} Xooto^ ivroi kai tdjimr&rat 
as pestilential and bloodthirsty tyrants, whom Qoa tpv-iU scon visit in 1^ 
wrath. On the other hand, though at first they speak the milder langaa^ 
of persnasion, the cold barbarity of the jndges and officers might scj^y 
have called forth one sentence of abhorrence from Gibbon. On t)ie hrst 
ansatisfactor}^ answer, " Break his jaw," is the order of the jadge. Thev 
direct and witness the most excruciating tortares ; the people, asM Gkiizol 
oliservcs, were so much revolted by the craelty of Maximas, that when thi 
onartyrs appeared in the amphitheatre, fear seized on all hearts, and aetk 
eral murmurs against the m^ust judge raa throogh the assembly. U y 
ilngnlar, at least, that Gibbon should nave quoted "as probaUy aatbeu* 
tiop acts so much embellished with miracle as Uiese of T&rachoa ar^ paf> 
Ikmlarly towards the end.-^M. 

I Scturoely were the authorities informed af this, than the pveadnt'i# 
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mdDtioned, which insinuate that the general treatment of th€ 
Christians, who had been apprehended by the officers of jwfh 
tice, was less intolerable than it is usually imagined to liavo 
been. 1, The confessors who were condemned to w^.rk in 
the mines were permitted by the humanity or the nigligence 
of their keepers to build chapels, and freely to profess their 
religion in the midst of those dreary habitations/*^ 2. Th« 
bishops were' obliged to check and to censure the forward zeal 
of the Christians, who voluntarily threw themselves into the 
h^nds of the magistrates. Some of these were persons op^ 
pressed by poverty and debts, who blindly sought to terminate 
a miserable existence by a glorious death. Others were 
allured by the hope that a short confinement would expiate 
the sins of a whole life ; and others again were actuated by 
the less honorable motive of deriving a plentiful subsistence, 
and perhaps a considerable profit, from the alms which tha 
eharity of the faithful bestowed on the prisoners/'* After 
the church had triumphed over all her enemies, the interest 
as well as vanity of the captives prompted them to magnify 
the merit of their respective sufferings. A convenient dis* 
tanoe of time or place gave an ample scope to the progress of 
fiction ; and the frequent instances which might be alleged of 
holy martyrs, whose wounds had been instantly healed, whose 
strength had been renewed, and. whose lost members had 
miraculously been restored, were extremely convenient for 
the purpose of removing every difficulty, and of silencing 
every objection. The most extravagant legends, as they con 
duced to the honor of the church, were applauded by th^ 
credulous multitude, countenanced by the power of the clergy, 
and attested by the suspicious evidence of ecclesiastical his 
tory. 

'** Euseh. de Martyr. PalesUn. c. 13. 

'** Augustin. Collat Oarthagia Dei, iil C..18, ap. Tillenriont, Me* 
moires EcclesiaBtiquess torn. v. part L p. 46. The controversy with 
the Dooatista, has reflected some, thoi^h perhaps a partial, light oa 
ttie history of the African church. 



the province, a man, says Easebias, harsh and cruel, banished the confes- 
sors, some to Cyprus, others to different parts of Palestine, and ordered 
th<sm to be tormented by being set to the most painfol labors. Four of 
ihem, whom he reqaired to abjare their faith and refused, were bamt 
•Hvc. ' Goseb. de Mart Palest c. xiii. — G. Two of these were bishops ; « 
lifth, Silvanus, bishop of Gaza, was the last martyr ; another, named Jofaob 
was blinded, bat ased to officiate, and recite from memory long 
irf tiw meted writinga. — ^M. 
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The yagU3 descriptions of exile and imprisonment, of pain 
%nd torture, are so easily exaggerated or softened by the pei^ 
^1 of an artful orator,^ that we are naturally induced to in- 
quire into a fact of a more distinct and stubborn kind ; the 
uamlw^r of persons who suffered death in consequence of the 
edicts published by Diocletian, his associates, and his sucoea- 
toTB. The recent legendaries record whole armies and citiesy 
which were at once swept away by the undistinguishing rage 
of persecution. The more ancient writers content themselves 
with pouring out a liberal effusion of loose and tragical inreo- 
tives, without condescending to ascertain the precise number 
of those persons who were permitted to seal with th^r blood 
their belief of the gospel. From the history of Eusebius, it 
may, however, be collected, that only nine bishops were pun- 
ished with death ; and we are assured, by his particular eniH 
meration of the martyrs of Palestine^ that no more than 
ninety-two Christians were entitled to that honorable appella. 
tion.'** f As we are unacquainted with the dejgree of epi& 

>■* Eusebius de Martyr. Palestin. c 18. He closes his narration by 
asBuring ua that these were the martyrdoms inflicted in Palesttne, 
during the whole course of the pereecutioD. The 9th chapter of his 
viiith book, which relates to the province of Thebais in l^gypt, may 
seem to contradict our moderate computation ; but it will only lead 
us to admire the artful management of the historian. Choosing far 
the scene of the most exquisite cnielty the most remote and seques- 
tered country of the Roman empire, he relates that in Thebais from 
ten to one hundred persons had frequently suffered martyrdom in tlie 
same day. But when he proceeds to mention his own journey into 
Egypt, his language insensioly becomes more cautious and moderate. 
Instead of a large, but definite number, he speaks of many Ohristiaiie 
(rXctovc), and most artfully selects two ambiguous words, (lvro^h9»^» 



* Perhaps there never was an ustance of an author committing so 
deliberately the faalt which he reprobates so strongly in others. What is 
the dexterous management of the more inartificial historians of Christian- 
itVf in exaggerating the numbers of the martyrs, compared to the nnfiiif 
address with which Gibbon here qaietly dismisses from the accoout tSX the 
horrible and excmciating tortures which fell short of death ? The reader 
may refer to the xiith chapter (book viii.) of Eusebius for the descriptiun 
and for the scenes of these tortures. — M. 

t This calculation is made from the martyrs, of whom Easebius speaks 
by name ; but he recognizes a much greater number. Thus the miitn and 
tenth chapters of his work are entitled, " Of Antoninus, Zebinas* Qet- 
maaas, and otlier martyrs ; of Peter the monk, of Asclepius the Marokm- 
ite, and other martyrs." [Are these vague contents of chapters very gooi 
antlKtrity? — M.] Speaking of those wiio suffered under Diodetian, lit 
nyt, *' I will only relate me death of one of these, firr m which the readsf 
May iliviae what befell the rest" Hist. Eccl. viii. 6. [This rskttas odfjr U 
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oopal seal and courage which prevailed at that time, it is nol 
in oar power to draw any useful inferences from the former 
of these facts : but the latter may serve to justify a very im- 
portant ami probable conclusion. According to the distriba- 
tion of Roman provinces, Palestine may be considered as the 
sixteenth oart of the Eastern empire : ^** and since there were 
some governors, who from a real or af]^ted clemency had 
preseived their hands unstained with the blood of the faith- 
ful" it is reasonable to believe, that the country which had 

and iwoftdvarraif)* wliich may signify either what he had seen, or 
what he had heard ; either the expectation, or the execution of the 
punifihinoat. Having thus provided a secure evasion, he commits the 
equivocal passage to his readers and translators; justly conceiving 
tluti thmr pieQr would induce them to prefer the most favorable sense. 
There was penbaps some malice in the remark of Theodorus Meto- 
chita, that all who, like Eusebius, had been oqaversant with the 
Esyptiaas, delighted in an obscure and intricate style. (See Valesius 
acTloe.) 

*** when Palestine was divided into three, the prasfecture of the 
East oontamed forty-eight provinces. As the ancient distinctions of 
natioiis were long sinoe abolished, the Romans distributed the prov- 
inees according to a general proportion of their extent and opulence. 

** Ut glonari possint nullam se innocentium poremisse, nam et 



the mar^rs in toe royal household. — M.] Dodwell had madet before Gib- 
bon, &is calcalati<m and these objections; bat Ruinart (Act Mart Pref 
p. 97, et «e^.) has answered him in a peremptory maimer: Nobis ocmscat 
Bvsebiom m hiBtori& infinitos passim martyres adznisisse. quamvis rever4 
panconlm noraina recensaerit Nee aliam Eusebii interpretem quam 
ipsammet Enaebiam proferimus, qui (L iii. o, 33) ait sab Trajano plarimosa 
ex fidelibas martyrii oertamen sabiisae (1. v. init) sab Antooino et Vero 
•innomerabiles prope martyres per aniversom orbem enituisse affirmat 
(L. vi. c. 1.) Sevemm persecationem ooncitdsse i^ert, in qaa per omnes 
abiqae looorom Ecclesias, ab athletis pro pietate certantibas, illustria con- 
fecta faerunt martyria. Sic de Dedi, sic de Valerian!, persecutionibaf 
loqaitur, quie an Dodwelli faveant conjectionibas jadicet aeqaas lector. 
Even in ttie persecations which Gibbon has represented as macfa more 
mild than that of Dkicletian, the namber of martyrs appears much greater 
than that to which he limits die martyrs of the latter : and this namber is 
attested by incontestable monaments. I will quote bnt one example. We 
find among the letters of St Cyprian one from Lacianas to G^rinas, 
nrritten from the depth of a prison, in which Lacianas names seventeen 
9f his brethren dead, some in the qaarries, some in the midst of tortures 
4omo of starvation in prison. Jussi sumas (he proceeds) secundum pras- 
septum imperatoris, fame et siti necari, et reclasi sumus in duabas celUs. 
Ita ut nos ^cerent fame et siti et ignis vapore. — G. 

* Thof>R who will take the troable to consult the text will see that if 
the wonl izo^gtvavras could be taken for the expectation of paniehment, 
Jbe passage could have no sense, and become absurd. — G. The many 
{wXtiovs ) he speaks of as saffering together in cue day ; hOpous Kari uta» 
Impmjt* The fact seems to be, that religioua poraecution always nged hi 
BCfpH with porenter violence than elsewhere.-~]iL 
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jpren bi)rth to Obristinnity, produced at least the siiteenth pait 
of tbe nmrtjrs who suffered death within the dominions of 
Cblerius and Maximin ; the whole might consequently amount 
to about fifteen hundred, a number which, if it is (equally 
diyided between the ten years of the persecution, will allow an 
annual consumption of one hundred and fifty martyrs. Allot- 
ting the same proportion to the provinces of Italy, Africa, and 
perlia])8 Spain, wh3re, at the end of two or three years, th« 
rigor of the penal laws was either suspended or aboh'shed, th« 
•jiultitude of Christians in the Roman empire, on whom a cap- 
ital punishment was inflicted by a judicia. sentence, will be 
reduced to somewhat less than two thousand persons. Since 
it cannot be doubted thai the Christians were more numerous;, 
and their enemies more exasperated, in the time ot' Diodetiaii, 
than they had ever been in any former persecutioiu tiiis prob- 
able and moderate computation may teach us to estimate the 
number of primitive saints and. martyrs who sacrificed ihel^ 
lives for the important purpose of introducing Christiacity into 
the world. 

We shall conclude this chapter by a melancholy im^ 
which obtrudes itself on the reluctant mind ; that even admit* 
ting, without hesitation or inquiry, all that history has recorded, 
or devotion has feigned, on the subject of martyrdoms, it must 
still be acknowledged, that the Christians, in the course of 
their intestine dissensions, have inflicted far greater severities 
on each other, than they had experienced from the zeal of 
infidels. During the ages of ignorance which followed the 
Lubversion of the Roman empire in the West, the bishops of 
•ho Imperial city extended their dominion over the laity sh 
well as clergy of the Latin church. The fabric of super- 
stition which they had erected, and which might long have 
defied the feeble efibrts of reason, was at length assaulted hj 
a crowd of daring fanatics, who from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century assumed the popular character of refomierap 
The church of Rome defended by violence the empire which 
she had acquired by fraud; a system of peace and benevo 
lence was soon disgraced by proscriptions, war, massacres, 
and the institution of the holy ofiice. And as the reformers 
W£r3 animated by the love of civil as well as of religions 
f/etCKlom, the Catholic princes connected their own interest 

Ipse aadiyi aliquoe gloriantes, quia administratio stta, in hie parit 
mrit incruenta. Lactant Institut. Divin. v. 11. 
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with that of the clergy, and enforced bj fire and the sword 
the terrors of spiritual censures. In the Netherlands alone, 
more than one hundred thousand of the subjects of Charles V. 
are said to have suftered by the hand of the executioner; 
and this extraordinary number is attested by Grotius/** a man 
of genius and learning, who preserved his moderation amidst 
tlio fury of contending sects, and who composed the annals of 
hb own age and country, at a time when the invention of 
printing had facilitated the means of intelligence, and increased 
the danger of detection. If we tare obliged to submit our 
belief to the authority of Grotius, it must be allowed, that the 
immber of Protestants, who were executed in a single prov- 
uioe and a single reign, far exceeded that of the primitive 
martyrs in the space of three centuries, and of the Roman 
empire. But if the improbability of the fact itself should 
prevail over the weight of evidence; if Grotius should be 
eonvicted of exaggerating the merit and sufferings of the Be^ 
formers ; *" we shall be naturally led to inquire what confi- 
dence can be placed in the doub^ul and imperfect monuments 
of ancient creduHty ; what degree of credit can be assigned to 
a courtly bishop, and a passionate declaimer,* who, under the 
protection oi Oonstantine, enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
recording the persecutions inflicted on the Christians by the 
vanquished rivsds or disregarded predecessors of their gracious 
sovereign. / 

'"* Grot AnnaL de Rebus Belgicis, L i p. 12, edit foii 
"* Fra Paola (Istoria del Coodlio Triaentino, 1. iiL) reduces the 
number of the Bel^ic martyrs to 50,000. In learning and moderation 
Fra Paola was not mferior to Grotius. The priority of time gives some, 
advantage to the evidence of the former, which he loses, on the other 
hand, by the distance of Venice from the Netherlands. 



* Eusebias and the anthor of the Treatise de Mortibas Pc raecntomm. 
It is deeply to be regretted that the history of this period restf ao nmcfa on 
the loose uid, it must be admitted, by no means scnipuloua ntbority of. 
Sniiebias. Ecclesiastical history is a solemn and melancho' Imaaoa that 
the best, even the most sacred, cause will eventually tnSt. / the Icatl 
iai^tartaya fsam truth 1 — M. 
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CHAPTER XV^II. 

fOlKDAnOM OF CONSTANTINOPLE. POLITICAL STSTJEM Of 

CON8TAN11KE, AND HIS SUCCESSORS. MIUTART DI£OI- 

FLINK. THE PALACE. THE FINANCES. 

The unfortunate Licinius was the last rival who opposed 
the greatness, and the last captive who adorned the triumph, 
of Oonstantine. After a tranquih and prosperous reign, the 
conquerer bequeathed to his &mily the inheritance of Uie 
Roman empire; a new capital, a new policy, and a new 
religion ; and the innovations which he established have been 
embraced and consecrated by succeeding generations. The 
age of the great Oonstantine and his sons is filled with impor- 
tant events ; but the historian must be oppressed by their 
number and variety, unless he diligently separates from each 
other the scenes which are connected only by the order of 
time. He will describe the political institutions that gave 
strength and stability to the empire, before he proceeds to 
relate the wars and revolutions which hastened its decline. 
He will adopt the division unknown to the ancients of civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs : the victory of the Christians, and 
their intestine discord, will supply copious and distinct materials 
both for edification and for scandal. 

After the defeat and abdication of Licinius, his victorious 
rival proceeded to lay the foundations of a city destined to 
reign in future times, the mistress of the East, and to survive 
the empire and religion of Oonstantine. The motives, whether 
of pride or of policy, which first induced Diocletian to with- 
draw himself from the ancient seat of government, had ac- 
quired additional weight by the example of his successors, 
and the habits of forty years. Rome was insensibly con- 
founded with the dependent kingdoms which had once ai>* 
knowledged her supremacy ; and the country of the Ocesars 
was viewed with cold indifference by a martial prince, born in 
the neighborhood of the Danube, educated in the courts and 
armies of Asia, and invested with the purple by the legions of 
Britain. The Italians, who had received Oonstantine as their 
deliverer, submissivelv obeyed the edicts which he sometimet 
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condescended to address to the senate and people of Ronoe ; 
but they were seldom honored with the presence of their new 
sovereign. During the vigor of his age, Constantine, accord- 
ing to the various exigencies of peace and war, moved with 
slow dignity, or with active diligence, along the frontiers of his 
extensive dominions; and was always prepared to take the 
field either against a foreign or a domestic enemy. But as he 
gradually reached the summit of prosperity and the decline of 
life, he began to meditate the design of fixing in a more per 
manent station the strength as well as majesty ft the tlirone. 
In the choice of an advantageous situation, he preferred the 
confines of Europe and Asia; to curb with a powerftil arm 
the barbarians who dwelt between the Danube and the Tanais ; 
to watch widi an eye of jealousy the conduct of the Persian 
monarch, wko indignantly supported the yoke of an ignomin- 
ious treaty. With* these views, Diocletian had selected and 
embellished the residence of Nicomedia : but the memory of 
Diocletian was justly abhorred by the protector of the church : 
and Constantine was not insensible to the ambition of founding 
a city which might perpetuate the glory of his own name. 
During the late operations of the war against Licinius, he had 
sufficient opportunity to contemplate, both as a soldier and as 
a statesman, the incomparable position of Byzantium ; and to 
observe how strongly it was guarded by nature against a hos- 
tile attack, whilst it was accessible on every side to the benefits 
of commercial intercourse. Many ages before Constantine, one 
of the most judicious historians of antiquity ' had described 
the advantages of a situation, from whence a feeble colony of 
Chreeks derived the command of the sea, and the honors of a 
^urishing and independent republic* 

If we survey Byzantium in the extent which it acquired with 
Vhe august name of Constantinople, the figure of the Imperial 

' Polybius, L iv. p. 423, edit. Casaubon. He observes that IIm 
peace of the Byzantines was frequently disturbed, and the extent of 




founJ- 
llowers were 

drawn from Argos and Megara. Byzantium was afterwards rebuilt 
and fortified by the Spartan general Pausanias. See Scaliger, Ani- 
madvers. ad Euseb. p. 81. Ducange, Constantinopolis, 1. i part i. cap 
15, 16. With regard to the wars of the Byzantines ag^nst Philips 
the Gaols, and the kings of Bithynia, we should trust none but the 
■ndent writers who lived before the ^eatness of the Impel ial dij 
had eacdied a spirit of flattery jid fictioa 
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city niav be represented under tbat of an unequal triangle^ 
The obtuse point, which advances towards the east and th« 
shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of the Thradian 
Bosphorus. The northern side of the city is bounded by the 
harbor ; and the southern is washed by the Propontis, or Sea 
of Marmara. The basis of the triangle is opposed to the 
west, and terminates the continent of Europe. But the admi« 
nible form and division of the circumjacent land and water 
cannot, without a more ample explanation, be cleaily or suffi- 
ciently undeiltood. 

The winding channel through which the waten of tho 
Euxine flow with a rapid and incessant course towards the 
Mediterranean, received the appellation of Bosphorus, a name 
not less celebrated in the history, than in the fables, of an- 
tiquity.' A crowd of temples and of votive altars, profusely 
scattered along its steep and woody banks, attested the unskil- 
fulness, the terrors, and the devotion of the Grecian naviga> 
tors, who, after the example of the Argonauts, explored the 
dangers of the inhospitable Euxine. On these banks tradition 
long preserved the memory of the palace of Phineus, infested 
by the obscene harpies '* and of the sylvan reign of Amycus, 
who defied the son of Leda to the combat of the cestus.* The 
straits of the Bosphorus are terminated by the Cyanean rocks, 
which, according to the description of the poets, had onoe 
floated on the face of the waters ; and were destined by the 
gods to protect the entrance of the Euxine against the eye of 
profane curiosity.* From the Cyanean rocks to the point and 

' The Bosphorus has been very minutely described by Dionysiua 
of Byzantium, who lived in the time of Domitian, (Hudson, Geograpb^ 
Minor, torn, iii.,) and by Gilles or Gyllius, a French traveller of the 
XVIth century. Tournefort (Lettre XV.) seems to have used his own 
ayes, and the learning of Gyllius. [Add Von Hammer, Oonstantino- 
polls und der Bosphoros, 8vo. — M.] 

* There are very few conjectures so happy as that of Le Clcrc^ 
(Bibliotdhque Universelle, tom. i. p. 148,) who supposes that the har- 
pies were only locusts. The Syriac or Phoenician name of those insects, 
their noisy flight, the stench and devastation which they occasion, and 
the north wind which drives them into the sea, all contribute to form 
the striking resemblance. 

* Tlie residence of Amycus was in Asia, between the old and the 
new castles, at a place called Laurus Insana. That of Phineus wii 
in Europe, near tne village of Mauromole and the Black Sea. Sm 
Gyllius de Bosph. L il c. 28. Tournefort, Lettre XV. 

' The deception was occasioned by several pointed rocks, altematelt 
•overed and abandone'^ by the waves. At present there are two snaff 
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harbor of Byzantium, the winding length of the Bosphoroi 
extends about sixteen miles,' and its most ordinary breadth 
may be computed at about one mile and a half. The new 
castles of Europe and Asia are constructed, on either conti- 
nent, upon the foundations of two celebrated temples, of Sera- 
fOB and of Jupiter *Urius. The old castles, a work of the 
Greek emperors, command the narrowest part of the channe\ 
in a place where the opposite banks advance within five hun- 
dred pac«a of each other. These fortresses were destroyed 
and s^ngthened by Mahomet the Second, when he meditated 
ibB siege of Constantinople :' but the Turkish conqueror was 
most probably ignorant, that near two thousand years before 
his reign, Darius had chosen the same situation to connect the 
two continents by a bridge of boats.* At a small distance 
Irom the old castles we discover the little town of Chrysopolis, 
or Scutari, which may almost be considered as the Asiatio 
suburb of Constantinople. The Bosphorus, as it begins to 
open into the Propontis, passes between Byzantium and Chal- 
cedon. The latter of those cities was built by the Greeks, 
a few years before the former ; and the blindness of its found- 
ers, who overlooked the superior advantages of the opposite 
coast, has been stigmatized by a proverbisJ expression of con- 
tempt** 

llie harbor of Constantinople, which may be considered as 
an arm of the Bosphorus, obtained, in a very remote period, 
the denomination of the Golden Horn, The curve which it 

jdanda, one towards either shore ; that of Europe is distinguished by 
the column of Pompey. "" 

' The ancients computed one hundred and twenty stadia, or fifteen 
Bomaa miles. They measured only from the new castles^ but they 
carried the straits as ^ as the town of Ghalcedon. 

' Ducas. Hist c. 34. Leunclavius Hist Turcica Mussulmanica, L xv. 
fx 677. Under the Greek empire these castles were used as state 
prisons, under the tremendous name of Lethe, or towers of oblivion. 

* Darius engraved in Greek and Assyrian letters, on two marble 
eolumns, the names of his subject nations, and the amazing numbers of 
his land and sea forces. The* Byzantines afterwards transported these 
columns into the city, and used them for the altars of their tutelar 
deities. Herodotus, L iv. c. 87. 

'^ Namque arctissimo inter Europam Asiamque divortio Byzantium 
in extreme Europa posuere Greci, quibus, Pythium ApoUinem cr>nsu< 
lentibus ubi oonderent urbem, redditum oraculum est, qutererent sodem 
giKerum terris adversam. E& ambage Chalcedonii monstrabantur 
qood priores illuc advecti, priBvisi locorum utiUtate pejora legiaMOt 
JiuiL AnnaL zil 6S » 
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deficribos might bo compared to the horn of a stag, or M It 
should seem, with more propriety, to that of an ox.'* The 
epithet of golden was expressive of the riches VfYaSbt every 
wind wafted from the most distant countries into the seoore 
and capacious port of Constantinople. The River LyooSi 
formed by the conflux of two little streams, pours into the 
harbor a perpetual supply of fresh water, which serves to 
cleanse the bottom, and to invite the periodical shoals of fish 
to seek their retreat in that convenient recess. As the vicissi 
tudes of tides are scarcely felt in those seas, the constant d^)th 
of the harbor allows goods to be landed on the quays without 
the assistance of boats ; and it has been observed, that in many 
places the largest vessels may rest their prows agmnst the 
houses, while their stems are floating in the water. From 
the mouth of the Lycus to that of the harbor, this arm of the 
Bosphorus is more dian seven miles in length. The entrance 
is about five hundred yards broad, and a stiong chain could 
be occasionally dravm across it, to guard the port and dty 
from the attack of a hostile navy." 

Between the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, the shores of 
Europe and Asia, receding on either side, enclose the sea of 
Marmara, which was known to the andents by the d^nomina 
tion of Propontis. The navigation from the issue of the Bos* 
phorus to the entrance of the Hellespont is about one hundred 
and twenty miles. Those who stcNer their westward course 
through the middle of the Propontis, may at once descry the 
high lands of Thrace and Bithynia, and never lose sight of 
(he lofty summit of Mount Olympus, covered with eternal 
snows/^ They leave on the left a deep gulf, at the bottom 



" Strabo, L vil p 492, [edit Casaub.] Most of the antlers are HOW 
broken off; or, to speak less figuratiyely, most of the recesses of the 
harbor are filled up. See GilL de Bosphoro Thracio, L l «. 6. 

^' Procopius de iBdificiis, L l c. 6. His description is oonfirmed 
by modem travellers. See Thevenot, part I L L c. 15. Tonmefort, 
liettre XII. Niebuhr, Voyage d'Arabie, p. 22. 

' ' See Ducange, 0. P. 1 L part L c. 16, and his Observations sur 
Villehardouin, p. 289. The chain was drawn from the Acropolis near 
the modern Kiosk, to the tower of Galata ; and was supported at ctm- 
renient distances by large wooden piles. 

" Thcvenot (Voyages au Levant, part i. 1. i. a 14) contracts the 
measure to 125 small Greek miles. Belon (Observations, L li. c 1.) 
(fives a good description of the Propontis, but contents himself with 
tliB vagoa expression of one day and one night's saiL When Sandya 
(Tiavels, p. 21) talks of 15u furlongs ii length, as well as hrMdfh, irt 
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of which Nicomedia was seated, the Imperial residence of Dio- 
cletian ; and they pass the small islands of Gyzicus and Pro* 
connesus heibre they cast anchor at Gallipoli ; where the sea, 
which separates Asia firom Europe, is again contracted into a 
narrow channel. 

The geographers who, with the most skilful accuracy, hare 
surveyed t£e fonn and extent of the Hellespont, assign about 
sixty miles for the winding course, and about three miles for 
the ordinary breadth of those celebrated straits/* But the 
narrowest part of the channel is found to the northward of the 
old Turkish castles between the cities of Sestus and Abydus. 
It was here that the adventurous Leander braved the passage 
of the flood for the possession of his mistress." It was here 
likewise, in a place where the distance between the opposite 
banks cannot exceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed 
a stupendous bridge of boats, for the purpose of transporting 
into Europe a hundred and seventy myriads of barbarians.** 
A sea contracted within such narrow limits may seem but ill 
to deserve the sii^lar epithet of broad, which Homer, as 



can only suppose some mistake oi the press in the text of thai jud.> 
sious traveller. 

** See an admirable dissertation of M. d'Anville upon the Hellea 
pont or Dardanelles, in the Memoires de FAcademie des Inscriptioos, 
torn, xxviii. p. 818 — 846. Yet even that ingenious geographer is too 
fond of sufmosing new, and perhaps imaginary meawreSf for the pur 
pose of rendering ancient writers as accurate as himsel£ The stadia 
employed by Herodotus in the description of the Euxine, the Bos- 

E horns, dkc, (L iv. c. 85,) must undoubtedly be all of the same species ; 
ut it seems impossible to reconcile them either with truth or with 
each other. 

** The oblk]ue distance between Sestos and Abydus was thirty 
stadia. The improbable tale of Hero and Leander is exposed by BL 
Mahudel, but is defended on the authority of poets and medals by M. 
ie la Nauze. See the Academie des Inscriptions, torn, vil Hist p. 74 
jftem. p. 240.* 

" See the seventh book of Herodotus, who has erected an elegant 
trophy to his own tame and to that of his country. The review 
appears to have been made with tolerable accuracy ; but the vanity, 
first of the Persians, and afterwards of the Greeks, was interested to 
magnify the armament and the victory. I should much doubt whether 
tlie invaders have ever outnumbered the men of any country which 
they attacked. 

* Tbe pnwtkal iUiMtratkm of the jpossibility of Leander's feat hy LoH 
Byna and olhsr Bagttsh swimmers is too well known to need partieakf 

I— It 
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wdl as Orpheus, has frequently bestowed oi the Hellespont* 
But our ideas of greatness are of a relative nature : the trav- 
eller, and especially the poet, who sailed along the Hellespont, 
who pursued the windings of the stream, and contemplated the 
rural scenery, which appeared on every side to terminate the 
prospect, insensibly lost the remembrance ai the sea ; and his 
&ncy painted those celebrated straits, with all the attributes 
of a mighty river flowing with a swift current, in the midst of 
a woody and inland country, and at length, through a wide 
mouth, discharging itself into the ^jE^ean or Archipelaga'* 
Ancient Troy,*' seated on an eminence at the foot of Mount 
Ida, overlooked the mouth of the Hellespont, which scarcely 
received an accession of waters from the tribute of those 
immortal rivulets the Simois and Scamander. Thd Grecian 
camp had stretched twelve miles along the shore from the 
Sigaean to the Rhaetean promontory ; and the flanks of the 
army were guarded by the bravest chie& who fought under 
the banners of Agamemnon. The first of those promontories 
was occupied by Achilles with his invincible myrmidons, and 

" See Wood's Observations on Homer, p. 320. I have, with pleas* 
ure, selected this remark from an author wno in general seems to have 
disappointed the expectation of the public as a critic, and still more as 
a traveller. He had visited the banks of the Hellespont ; and had 
read Strabo ; he ought to have consulted the Roman itineraries. How 
was it possible for him to confound Ilium and Alexandria Troas, (Ob- 
servations, p. 840, 841,) two cities which were sixteen miles distant 
from each other ) f 

*' Demetrius of Scepsis wrote sixty books on thirty lines of Homer's 
catalogue. The XlUtn Book of Strabo is sufficient for our curiosity. 



* Gibbon does not allow greater width between the two nearest points of 
the shores of the Hellespont than between those of the Bosphoms ; yet all 
the aucient writers speak of the Hellespontic strait as broader than the 
other: they agree in giving it seven stadia in its narrowest width, (Herod, 
in Melp. c. 85. Polym. c. 34. Strabo, p. 591. Plin. iv. c. 12,) which make 
875 paces. It is singular that Gibbon, who in the fifteenth note of this chap- 
ter reproaches d'Anville with being fond of sapposing new and perhaps 
imaginary measures, has here adopted the pecaliar measurement whico 
d'AnvUle has assigned to the stadium. This great geographer believes thst 
the ancients had a stadium of fifty-one toises, and it is tnat which be applies 
to tho walls of Babylon. Now, seven of tlicse stadia are equal to uboot 
500 paces, 7 stadia "= 21 42 feet; 500 paces ^ 2135 feet 5 inches. — G. See 
Bennell, Geog. of Herod, p. 121. Add Ukert. Greographie dcr Griecben und 
Bomer, v. i. p. 2, 71. — M. 

t Compare Walpole's Memoirs on Turkey, v. i. p. 101. Dr. Clarke 
•dopted Mr. Walpole's interpretation of rXirvs 'EAX^airuvras, the sak flel* 
letpont But the old interpretation is more graphic and Homeric ClavW*. 
TrBTelfl, H 70.— IL 
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the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents on the other. After Ajai 
hfti Men a sacrifice to his disappointed pride, and to the in« 
gratitude of the Greeks, his sepulchre was erected on the 
ground where he had defended the navy against the rage of 
Jove and of Hector ; and the citizens of tibe ridng town of 
Rhasteum celebrated bis memory with divine honors.** Befv.''-: 
Oonstantine gave a just preference to the situation of Byzan- 
tium, he had conceived the design of erecting the seat of em- 
pire on this celebrated spot, from whence the Romans derived 
thdr febnlous origin. The extensive plain which Hes below 
ancient Troy, towards the Rhaetean promontory and the tomb 
of Ajax, was first chosen for his new capital ; and though the 
undertaking was soon relinquished the stately remains of un- 
finished walls and towers attracted the notice of all who sailed 
through the straits of the Hellespont.*^ 

We are at present qualified to view the advantageous posi- 
tion of Constantinople ; which appears to have been formed 
by nature for the centre and capital of a great monarchy. 
Situated in the forty-first degree of latitude, the Imperial city 
commanded, from her seven hills,** the opposite shores^of 
Europe and Asia; the climate was healthy and temperate, 
the soil fertile, the harbor secure and capacious ; and the ap- 
proach on the side of the continent was of small extent and 
easy defence. The Bosphorus and the Hellespont may be 
considered as the two gates of Constantinople ; and the prince 
who possessed those important passages could always shut 
them against a naval enemy, and open them to the fleets of 
commerce. The preservation of the eastern provinces may, 
in some degree, be ascribed to the policy of Constantine, as 
the barbarians of the Euxine, who in the preceding age had 

•^™^^ ■■■■■■■■■■ I ■■■■■■ .■■■^-■. II..^M 

*' Strabo, L ziil p. 695, [890, edit. Casaub.] The disposition of tho 
shipe, which were drawn upon dry land, and the posts of Ajax imd 
AcBilles, are very clearly described by Honter. See Iliad, ix. 220. 

'^ Zosim. L ii. [c. 80,] p. 106. Sozomen, I ii. c. 3. Theophanes, p. 18. 
Nioephorus Callistus, L vil p. 48. Zonaras, torn, il 1. xiil p. 6. Zosimua 
places the new dty between Ilium and Alexandria, but this apparent 
oiflference may be reconciled by the large extent of its circumferences 
Before ihe foundation of Constantinople, lliessalonica is mentioned by 
Cedrenus, (p 283,) and Sardica by 2k>oara8, as the intended capital 
They both suppose with very little probability, that the emperor, if he 
had not been prevented by a prodigy, would have repeated the m» 
take of the blind Chalcedonians. 

" Pocock's Description of the East, vol. ii. part ii. p. 127. His plan 
of the seven hiUs is clear and accurate. That traveller is seldom at 
•itisfiietory. 
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poured their armaments into the heart of the Afediterraneao, 
soon desisted from the exerdse of piracy, and despaired of 
forcing this insurmountable barrier. When the gates of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the capital still enjoyed 
within their spacious enclosure every production which could 
supply the wants, or gratify the luxury, of its numerous inhab- 
itants. The searcoasts of Thrace and Bithynia, whidi Ian* 
guish under the weight of Turkish oppression, still exhibit a 
rich prospect of vineyards, of gardens, and of plentifnl bar* 
vests ; and the Propontis has ever been renowned for an inex- 
haustible store of the most exquisite fish, that are taken in 
their stated seasons, without skill, and almost without labor.** 
But when the passages of the straits were thrown open for 
trade, they alternately admitted the natural and artificial riches 
of the north and south, of the Euxine, and of the Mediterra- 
nean. Whatever rude commodities were collected in the 
forests of Germany and Scythia, and &r as the sources of the 
Tanais and the Borysthenes; whatsoever was manufiictnred 
by the skill of Europe or Asia ; the corn of Egypt, and the 
gems and spices of the farthest India, were broug;ht by the 
varying winds into the port of Constantinople, which for many 
ages attracted the commerce of the ancient world.** 

The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, united in 
a single spot, was sufficient to justify the choice of Constant 
tine. But as some decent mixture of prodigy and &ble has, 
in every age, been supposed to reflect a becoming majesty on 
the prigin of great cities,** the emperor was desirous of ascrib- 
ing his resolution, not so much fo the uncertain counsels of 
human policy, as to the infallible and eternal decrees of divine 
wisdom. In one of his laws he has been careful to instruct 
posterity, that in obedience to the commands of God, *he laid 
the everlasting foundations of Constantinople:** and though 

•■ See Belon, Observations, c. 72 — 76. Among a variety of dififer 
ent species, the Pelamides, a sort of Thunnies, were the most cele* 
bratea. We may learn from Polybius, Strabo, and Tacitus, that the 
profits of the fishery constituted the principal revenue of Byzantium. 

^* See the eloquent description of JBusbequius, epistoL I p. 64. Est 
in Europa; habet in conspectu Asiam, Egyptum, Africamque a dex- 
irk: quae tametsi contiguse non sunt, maris tamen navigandique 
commoditate veluti junguntur. A sinistra vero Pontus ^ £uxi- 
nuR, &c 

^* Datur haec venia antiquitati, ut miscendo humana ^vinis, primor* 
dia urbium aug^ustiora £%ciat T. Liv. m procem. 

** He says in one of his laws, pro commoditate urbis qufun letenit 
•niaine, iulxmte Deo, donavimus. Cod Theodos. I xiii. tit v. leg. 7 
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lie has not oondesoended to relate in what inaDner the oelestia] 
iospirattoB was communicated to his miud, the defect of hia 
modest siience has been liberally supplied by the ingenuity 
of succeeding writers; who describe the nocturnal vision 
which appeared to the fancy of Constantine, as he slept within 
the wails of Byzantium. The tutelar genius of the city, a 
vonerable matron sinking under the weight of years and 
infimuties, was suddenly transformed into a blooming maid, 
whom his own hands adorned with all the symbols of Imperial 
greatness.** The' monarch awoke, interpreted the auspicious 
omen, and obeyed, without hesitation, the will of Heaven 
The day which gave birth to a city or colony was celebrated 
by the Romans with such ceremonies as had been ordained 
by a generous superstitbn ; '* and though Constantine might 
OKHit some rites which savored too strongly of their Pagan 
origin, yet he was anxious to leave a deep impression of Jiope 
and toespect on the minds of the spectators. On foot, with a . 
laoce in his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn pfoces- 
lioQ ; and directed the line, which was traced as the boundary 
of the destined capital: till the growing circumference was 
observed with astonishment by the assistants, who, at length, 
ventured to obser\'e, that he had already exceeded the most 
aviple measure of a great city. ^ I shall still advance," replied 
Constantine, ^^till he, the invisible guide who marches before 
vo^ thinks proper to stop." '• Without presuming to» investi- 
gate the nature or motives of this extraordinary conductor, we 
shall ecmtent ourselves with the more humble task of describing 
the exl^it and limits of Constantinople.'* 
"'■I'l' i ii' I' ■■ . 

'^ The Greeks, Theophanes, Cedrenus, and the author of the Alexan- 
driaq CSiromcle, oonfine themselves to vague and general expressions. 
For a iQore particular account of the vision, we are obl^ed to hay« 
reoaurse to mich Latin writers as William of Malmesbury. See Du- 
cange, 0. P. L I p. 24, 25. 

'^ See I^tttarch in RomuL torn. L p. 49, edit Bryan. Among other 
esrsmonies, a large hole, which had been dug for that purpose, waa 
filled up with handfuls of earth, which each of the settlers brought 
from the place of his birtiii, and thus adopted his new country. 

" Philostorgius, L ii. c 9. This incident, though borrowed from a 
raspected writer, in characteristic and probable. 

"^ See in the Memoires de T Academic, tom. xxzv p. 747 — ^758, i 
dissertation of M. d'Anville on the extent of Constantinople. He 
takes the vlaa inserted in the Imperium Orientale of Banduri as the 
most complete ; but, by a series of very nice observations, he reducet 
the extravagant proportion of the scale, and instead of 9600, deter 
ouoes ike circumference of the city as consistir.g of about 78^0 Freud 
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la the kctiial state of the citj, the palace and gardens of 
the Seraglio occupy the eastern promontory, the first of the 
seven hills, and cover about one hundred and fifty acres of 
our own measure. The seat of Turkish jealousy and despov- 
ism is erected on the foundations of a Grecian republic; but 
it may be supposed that the Byeantines were tempted by the 
oonveniency of the harbor to extend their habitations on that 
side beyond the modem limits of the Seraglio. The new 
walls of Constantine stretched from the port to the Propontis 
across the enlarged breadth of the triangle, at the distance of 
fifteen stadia from the ancient fortification ; and with the city 
of Byzantium they enclosed ^ve of the seven hills, which, to 
the eyes of those who approach Constantinople, appear to 
rise above each other in beautiful order.'^ About a centary 
after the death of the founder, the new buildings, extending 
on one side up the harbor, and on the other along the Propon- 
tis, already covered the narrow ridge of the sixth, and the 
broad summit of the seventh hill. The necessity of protect* 
ing those suburbs from the incessant inroads of the barbarians 
engaged the younger Theodosius to surround his capital with 
an adequate and permanent enclosure of walls." From the 
eastern promontory to the golden gate, the extreme length of 
Constantinople was about &ree Roman miles;" the drcom- 
ference measured between ten and eleven; and the sur&oe 
might be computed as equal to about two thousand English 
acres. It is impossible to justify the vain and credulous exa^ 
gerations of modern travellers, who have sometimes stretched 
the limits of Constantinople over the adjacent villages of the 
European, and even of the Asiatic coast'* But the suburbs 

*^ Oodinus, Antiquitai Const, p. 12. He assigns the church of St 
Anthony as the boundary on the side of the harbor. It is mentioned 
in Ducange, L iv. c 6 ; but I have tried, without success, to disoover 
the exact place where it was situated. 

" The new wall of Theodosius was constructed in the year 418. 
In 447 it was thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt in Uuree 
months by the diligence of the prsefect Cyrus. Hhe suburb of tbe 
Blachemffi was first taken into the dty m the reign of Heradius 
Ducange, Const I i. c. 10, 11. 

" The measurement is expressed in the Notitia by 14,0*76 feet It 
IR reasonable to suppose that these were Greek feet, the proportion of 
which has been ingeniously determined by M. d'Anville. He com* 
pores the 180 feet with 78 Hashemite cubits, which m difliiVent writen 
sre assigned for the heights of St Sophia. Each of these cubits was 
aqua] to 27 French inches. 

** The accurate Thcvenot (I ; c. 15) walked in one hour and tliree 
quarters round two of the sides ^f the triangle, from the Kiosk of Hm 
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of Pera and Qalata, though situate beyond the harbor, may 
deserve to be considered as a part of the city ; ** and this ad- 
dition may perhaps authorize the measure of a Byzantine his- 
torian, who assigns sixteen Greek (about fourteen Roman) miies 
for the circumference of his native city.** Such an extent may 
not seem unworthy of an Imperial residence. Yet Constan 
linople must yield to Babylon and Thebes,'* to ancient Rome* 
to London, and even to Paris."* 

The master of the Roman world, who aspired to erect an 
eternal monument of the glories of his reigU; :ould employ 
ID the prosecution of that great work, the wealth, the labor, 
and all that yet remained of the genius of obedient millions. 
Some estimate may be formed of the expense bestowed with 
frnperial liberality on the foundation of Constantinople, by the 
allowance of about two millions five hundred thousand pounds 
for the construction of the walls, the porticos, and the aque- 
ducts.** The forests that overshadowed the shores of the 
Euxine, and the celebrated quarries of white marble in the 
Kttie island of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhaustible stock of 
materials, ready to be conveyed, by tht> convenience of a 

Beraglio to the seven towers. D'Anville examines with care, and 
receives with eonfidence, this decisive testimony, which gives a cir- 
cumference of ten or twelve miles. The extravagant computation of 
Toumefort (Lettre XL) of thirty-tour or thirty miles, without iodud- 
ing Scutari, is a strange departure from his usiutl character. 

^ The sycae, or fig-trees, formed the thirteenth region, and were 
very much embellished by Justinian. It has since borne the names 
of Pera and Qalata. The etymology of the former is obvious ; that 
of the latter is unknown. See Ducange, Const L L c 22, and Gylli- 
us de Byxani 1. iv. c 10. 

'* One hundred and eleven stadia, which may be translated into 
nodem Greek miles each of seven stadia, or 660, sometimes only 600, 
French toises. See D'Anville, Mesures Itineraires, p. 53. 

** When the ancient texts, which describe the size of Babylon and 
Thebes, are settled, the exaggerations reduced, and the measures 
ascertained, we find that those famous cities filled the great but not 
incredible circumference of about twenty-five or thirty miles. Com; 
pare D*Anville, M6m. de FAcademie, torn, xxviii p. 235, with his 
Description de I'lWpte, p. 201, 202. 

^ If we divide Constantinople and Paris into equal squares of 50 
IVench totBet, the former contains 850, and the latter 1160, of those 
divifiions. 

** Six hundred centenaries, or sixty thousand pounds' weight of 
gold. This sum is taken from Codinus, Antiquit Const p. 11 ; but 
onlesa that contemptible authoi had derived his information from 
tome purer sources, le would probably have been unacqiiaii ted with 
«9 obsolete a mode of reckoning. 
^OL. u. — £ 
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short watet carriage, to the harbor of Bjzantuim.^ A multi 
tude of laborers and artificers urged the condusibn of the 
work with incessant toil : but the impatience of ConstantiDa 
soon discovered, that, in the decline of the arts, the skill as 
well as numbers of his architects bore a very unequal propor- 
tion to the greatness of his designs. The magistrates of the 
most distant provinces were therefore direct^ to institute 
schools, to appoint professors, and by the hopes of rewards 
and privileges, to engage in the study and practice of archi- 
tecture a sufficient number of ingenious youths, who had 
received a hberal education/' The buildings of the new city 
were executed by such artificers as the reign of Constantino 
could afford ; but they were decorated by the hands of the 
most celebrated masters of the age of Pericles and Alexander. 
To revive the genius of Phidias and Lysippus, surpassed 
indeed the power of a Roman emperor ; but the immortal 
productions which they had bequeathed to posterity were 
exposed without defence to the rapacious vanity of a despot. 
By his commands the cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled 
of their most valuable ornaments/' The trophies of memo- 
rable wars, the objects of religious veneration, the most finished 
statues of the gods and heroes, o^ tiie sages and poets, of 
ocient times, contributed to the b^piendid triumph of Constan- 
tinople; and gave occasio7 to the remark of the historian 
Cedrenus,*' who observes, witn some enthusiasm, that nothing 
seemed wanting except the souls of the illustrious men whom 
these admirable monuments were intended to represent But 
it is not in the city of Constantine, nor in the declining 

** For the forests of the Black Sea, consult Tournefort, Lettre XVT. 
for the marble quarries of Prooonoesus, see Strabo, L nil p. 588^ 
[881, edit Casaub.l The latter had already furnished the material 
of the stately buildings of Cyzicus. 

*^ See the Codex Theodos. I xiiL tit iv. leg. 1. This law is dated 
m the ^ear 834, and was addressed to the praefect of Ttalv, whose 
jurisdiction extended over Africa. The commentary of Godefroy on 
che whole title well deserves to be consulted. 

*^ Constantinopolis dedicatur poene omnium urbium nuditate. Hie* 
ronym. Chron. p. 181. See Codinus, p. 8, 9. The author of the' 
Autiquitat Const L iii. (apud Banduri Imp. Orient torn. I p. 41) 
enumerates Rome, Sicily, Antioch, Athens, and a long list of^other 
cities. The provinces of Greece and Asia Minor may be supposed tc 
have yielded the richest booty. 

*^ Hist Compend. p. 369. He describes the statue, or rathtn* bos^ 
of Homer with a degree of taste -which plainly indicates that Cadre* 
ins copied the style of a more fortunate age. 
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period of an empj«, when the human mind was depressed b;^ 
dvil and religious slavery, that we should seek for me souls of . 
Homer and of Demosthenes. 

During the siege of Byzantium, the ocnqueror had pitched 
hi^tent on the commanding eminence of the second hill. To 
perpetuate the memory of his success, he chose the same 
advantageous position for the principal Forum ; ** which 
appears to have ^^^n of a circular, or rather elliptical form. 
The two opposite -entrances formed triumphal arches; the 
porticos, which enclosed it on every side, were filled with 
statues ; and the centre of the Forum was occupied by a lofty 
column, of which a mutilated fragment is now degraded by 
the h ppelktion of the burnt pillar. This column was erected 
on a pedestal of white marble twenty feet high ; and was 
composed of ten pieces of porphyry, each of which measured 
about ten feet in height, and about thirty-three in circumfer- 
ence.** On the summit of the pillar, above one hundred and 
twenty feet from the ground, stood the colossal statue of 
Apollo. It was of bronze, had been transported either from 
Athens or from a town of Phrygia, and was supposed to be 
the work of Phidias. The artist had represented the god of 
day, or, as it was afterwards interpreted, the emperor Coustan- 
tine himself^ with a sceptre in his right hand, the globe of the 
world in his left, and a crown of rays glittering on his head.** 
The Circus, or Hippodrome, was a stately building about foui 

■^»^— ^i»^— ^i^'i^^^^^^ M» ■■■!■■ ■» ■■ ^— — ■ ■ ■ !■■■ Ml— ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■■^»^^»^^^»^M^B^i^W>» 

** 2k)8im. L il p. 106. Chron. Alexandrin. vel Paschal p. 28h. 
Ducange, Const 1. 1. c 24. Even the last of those 'writers seems to 
confound the Forum of Constantine with the Augusteum, or court of 
the palace. I am not satisfied whether I have properly distii^guished 
what belongs to the one and the other. 

** The most tolerable account of this column is given by Pooock. 
Description of the £ast» vol ii. part ii p. 131. But it is still in man) 
instances perplexed and unsatismctory. 

** Ducange, Const I L c 24, p. 76, and his notes ad Alexiad. p. 882. 
The statue of Constantine or Apollo was thrown down under the reigii 
of Alexius Comncnus.* 

* On this column (says M. von Hammer) Constantine, with singular 
fl^tamelessness, placed his own statae with the attributes of Apollo and 
Christ. He snostitated the nuls of the Passion for the rays of the son. 
8ach is the direct testimony of the authiir of the Antiquit Constantimip. apad 
Banduri. Constantine was replaced by the "great and religious' Julian, 
Julian, by Theodosius. A. D. 1412, the Key stone was loosened by an earth- 
qaake. Tlie statue fell in the reign of Alexias Comnenas, and was replaced 
by the cross. The Palladium was said to bo buried under the pillar. Vaa 
Hammer, Gov stantinopolis und dcL* Bo6p?roB, i 162. — IC. 
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hnndfed paces in length, and one hundred in breadth/^ The 
•pace between the two metas or goals were filled with statnes 
and obelisks ; and we may still remark a very singular frag- 
ment of antiquity ; the bodies of three serpents, twisted into 
one pillar of brass. Their triple heads had once suppo|fted 
the golden tripod which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was con- 
secrated in the temple of Delphi by the victorious Greeks.^ 
The beauty of the Hippodrome has been long since de&oed 
by the rude hands of the Turkish conquerors;! bot^ undor 
the similar appellation of Atmeidan, it still senres as a place 
of exercise for their horses. From the throne, whence the 
emperor viewed the Circensian games, a winding staircase^ 
descended to the palace ; a magnificent edifice, which scarcely 
yielded to the residence of Rome itself, and which, together 
with the dependent courts, gardens, and porticos, covered a 
considerable extent of ground upon the banks of the Propon- 
tis between the Hippodrome and the church of St. Sophia.** 

*"* Toumefort (Lettre XIL) computes the Atmeidan at four hon 
dred paces. If he means geometrical paces of five feet each, it was 
three nundred toises in length, about forty more than the great circus 
of Rome. See D'Anville, Mesures Itineraires, p. 78. 

*^ The guardians of the most holy relics woiud rej<Hoe if they were 
able to produce such a chain of evidence as may lie alleged oo this 
occasion. See Banduri ad Antiquitat Const, p. 668. Oyllius de 
Byzant L iL c 18. 1. The original consecration of the tnpod and 
pillar in the temple of Delphi may be proved from Herodotus and 
rausanias. 2. The Pagan Zosimus agrees with the three ecclesiastical 
historians, Eusebius, Socrates* and Sozomen, that the sacred orna- 
ments of the temple of Delphi were removed to Oonstantinoj^e by 
the order of Constantine ; and among these the serpentine jpiUar of 
the Hippodrome is particularly mentioned. 8. All the Iluropean 
travellers who have visited Constantinople, from Buondelmonte to 
Pocock, describe it in the same place, and almost in the same manner; 
the differences between them are occasioned only by the iniuriefl 
wliich it has sustained from the Turka Mahomet the Second broke 
the under-jaw of one of the serpents with a stroke of his battle-aza 

Thevenot,LLc 17* , ^ , <, , i 

*• The Latin name Cochlea was adopted by the Greeks, and veir 
frequently occurs in the Byzantine history. Ducange, Const .. J, c. 1, 

D. 104. 
** There are three topographical points which indicate the eituatioo 

• See note 75 ch. Ixviii. for Dr. Clarke's rejection of Thevenot's authority. 
VoD Hammer, however, repeats the story of Thevenot without qnestioniiiii 

Its aathenticity.— M. ., , , ..»«_^»«. 

t In 1808 the Janizaries revolted against the nzier Mnstaplia Baisactar, 
who wished to intnxiuce a new system of military organizatiw, besieged the 
mrter of the Hippodrome, in which stood the palwe of the nzmn and tkt 
Hippodrome was ooosumcsd m the oDnflagnitioiL— O. 
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We might likewise^ 'celebrate the baths, which still retiuued 
the nauie of Zeuxipptfi^^ 4fter they had been enriched, by the 
munificence of Gonstai>€i^^, with lofty columns, various 
marbles, and above threesooro -statues of bronze.*' But we 
should deviate from the desfgn ^f ^this history, if we attempted 
minutely to describe the di&renC buildings or quarters of the 
dty. It may be sufficient to ob^tt\ that whatever could 
adorn the dignity of a great capital, br>6onti}bute to the benefit 
or pleasure of its numerous inhabitants, was contained within 
the walls of Constantinople. A particular .Jef^cription, com- 
posed about a century after its foundatibd, -^ottmerates a 
capitol Om school of learning, a circus, two theatres, eight 
public, and one hundred and fifty-three private bath;?, JfVy-two 
porticos, five granaries, eight aqueducts or resenroS^- of 
water, four spacious halls for the meetings of the senate, of 
courts of justice, fourteen churches, fourteen palaces, and^ four 
thousand three hundred and eighty-eight houses, which, for 
their size or beauty, deserved to be distinguished from the 
multitude of plebeian inhabitants.** 

The populousness of his fiivored city was the next and most 
serious object of the attention of its founder. In the dark 
ages which succeeded the translation of the empire, the remote 

of the palace. I. The staircase which connected it with the Hippo- 
drome or Atmeidan. 2. A small artificial port on the Propontis, n'om 
whence there was an easy ascent, by a flight of marble steps, to the 
gardens^ of the palace. 8. The Angustemn was a spacious court, one 
side of which was occupied by the front of the palace, and another by 
the churdi of St Sophia. 

'* Zeuxippus was an epithet of Jupiter, and the baths were a part 
of old Byzantium. The difficulty of assigning their true situat'^o 
has not been felt by Ducan^e. HistOTy seems to connect them witiu 
St Sophia and the palace ; but the original plan inserted in Banduri 
places them on the other side of the city, near the harbor. For their 
b^uties, see Chron. PaschaL p. 285, and Oyllius de Byzant L iL c. 7. 
Ohristodorus (see Antiquitat Const L vil) composed inscriptions io 
?erse for each' of the statues. He was a Theban pcet in genius as weU 
as in birth : — 

BsBotum in craBSo Jnrares aire natoDi.* 

*^ See the Notitia. Rome only reckoned 1780 large houses, damut; 
but the word must have had a more dignified signification. No inmilm 
are mentioned at Constantinople. The old capital consisted of 424 
itreets, the new of 822. 

* Yet, finr his age, the description of the statoes of Hecaha and of HooMt 
lie by BO means ydthnit merit See Antbolog. Palat (edit Jaoobe) i 9? 
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and the immediate consequences 9f ttraj; memorable event 
w«re strangely confounded by the ^aWty of the Greeks and 
the credulity of the Latins" It -Jrai asserted, and believed, 
that all the noble families of Rci^^*^ the senate, and the eques- 
trian order, with thcif inocitnerable attendants, had followed 
their emperor to the banju.of-ihe Propontis ; that a spurious 
race of strangers and pte&ei^s was left to possess the solitude 
cf the ancient capital ;' an'd that the lands of Italy, long since 
converted into gaitlpns, were at once deprived of cultivation 
and inhabitao^/i, Jh the course of this history, such exag- 
gerations wjU-'he' reduced to their just value : yet, since the 
growth of 'Qoiastantinople cannot be ascribed to the general 
increase- of. ftiankind and of industry, it must be admitted 
th§t; ^i^ artificial colony was raised at the expense of the 
<u)cient cities of the empire. Many opulent senators of Rome, 
and* of the eastern provinces, were probably invited by Con- 
stantine to adopt for their country the fortunate spot, which he 
had chosen for liis own residence. The invitations of a mas- 
ter are scarcely to be distinguished from commands ; and the 
liberality of the emperor obtained a ready and cheeiiful obedi- 
ence. He bestowed on his favorites the palaces which he had 
built in the several quarters of the city, assigned them lands 
and pensions for the support of their dignity,** and 'alienated 
the demesnes of Pontus and Asia to grant hereditary estates 
by the easy tenure of maintaining a house in the capital** 



•s 



Liutprand, Legatio ad Imp. Nicephornm, p. 158. The modem 
Greeks have strangely disfigured the antiquities of ConstatttiDonle. 
We might excuse the errors of the Turkish or Arabian writers ; oat 
4' is somewhat astonishing, that the Qreeks» who had access to the 
authentic materials preserved in their own language, should prefer 
fiction to truth, and loose tradition to genuine history. In a uogla 
page of Codinus wo may detect twelve unpardonable mistakes ; %e 
reconciliation of Severus and Niger, the marriage of their son and 
daughter, the sioge of Byzantium by the Macedonians, the invasion 
of the Qauls, which recalled Severus to Rome, the nzty years which 
elaped from his death to the foundation of Constantinople, Ac 

^ Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Remains, c. 17. 

** Themist. Orat. iii. p. 48, edit Hardouia Sozomen, 1. ii. a 8. 
Zosim. L il p. 107. Anonym. Valesian. p. 716. If we could credit 
Codinus. (p. 10,) Constantino built houses for the senators on the exact 
model of their Roman palaces, and gratified them, as well as bimseU^ 
with the pleasure of an agreeable surprise ; but the whole story kfiill 
o( fictions and inconsistencies. 

** The law by which the younger Theodosius, in the year 488, 
abolished this t^ure, may be found among the NoveUiB of tfairt 
emperor at the end of the Theodosian Code, torn. vL nov. 12. If. 4« 
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But these encouragements and obligations soon became super 
fluous, and were gradually abolished. "Wherever the seat of 
government is fixed, a considerable part of the public revenue 
will be expended by the prince himself, by his ministers, by 
ike officers of justice, and by the domestics of the palace. 
The most wealthy of the provincials will be attracted by the 
powerful motives of interest and duty, of amusement and 
suriosity. A third and more numerous class of inhabitants 
will insensibly be formed, of servants, of artificers, and of 
merchants, who derive their subsistence firom their own labor, 
and from the wants or luxury of the superior ranks. In lesa 
(h^jn a century, Constantinople disputed with Rome itself the 
preeminence of riches and numbers. New piles of buildings, 
crowded together with too little regard to health or convenience, 
scarcely allowed the intervals of narrow streets for the per 
petual throng of men, of horses, and of carriages. The 
allotted space of ground was insufficient to contain the increas- 
ing people ; and the additional foundations, which, on either 
side, were advanced into the sea, might alone have composed 
a very considerable city." 

The frequent and regular distributions of wine and oil, of 
com or bread, of money or provisions, had almost exempted 
the poorest citizens of Rome from the necessity of labor. The 
magnificence of the first Caesars was in some measure imi- 
tated by the founder of Constantinople : " but his liberality, 

miemont (Hist des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 371) has evidently mis- 
taken the nature of these estat^. With a grant from the Imperial 
demesnes, the same condition was accepted as a &vor, which would 
justly have been deemed a hardship, if it had been imposed upon 
private property. 

*"* The passages of Zosimus, of Euna^ius, of Sozomen, and of 
Agathias, which relate to the increase of buildings and inhabitants at 
Constantinople, are collected and connected by Gyllius de Byzant L 
L c. 8. Sidonius Apollinaris (in Panegyr. Anthem. 56, p. 279, edit 
Sirmond) describes the moles Uiat were pushed forwards mto the sea , 
they consisted of the famous Puzzolan sand, which hardens in th« 
water. 

*' Sozomen, L il c. 8. Philostorg. 1. il c 9. Codin. Antiquitat 
Const p. 8. It appears by Socrates, L ii. c. 18, that the daily allow- 
ince of the city consisted of eight myriads of (nVov, which we may 
either translate, with Valesius, by the words modii of corn, or consider 
US ez{Nres9ive of the number of loaves of bre-ad.* t 

* At Rome the poorer citizens who received these grataities were ta- 
■crtbed m a register ; they had cmly a persona? right Constantine attached 
the riglit to the houses in his new capital, to engage the lower claraes at 
Ifae prvi^le to boild their houses with expedition. Codex Tberodos. L idw 
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howo/er it might excite the applause of tb^ people, has in- 
curred the censure of posterity. A nation of legislators and 
conquerors might assert their claim to the harvests of Africa, 
which had been purchased with their blood ; and it was arfe> 
folly contrived by Augustus, that, in the enjoyment of plenty, 
the Romans should lose the memory of freedom. But tba 
prodigality of Constantine could not be excused by any eon- 
ideralion either of public or private interest ; and the annual 
libute of com imposed upon Egypt for the benefit of his new 
capital, was applied to feed a lasnr and insolent populaee, at 
the expense of the husbandmen oi an industrious province.*** 
Some other r^ulations of this emperor are less liable to blarney 
but they are less deserving of notice. He divided Constan* 
tinople into fourteen regions or quarters,** dignified the public 
council with the appellation of senate,*' communicated to 

** See Cod. Theodos. 1. xiii. and xiv., and Cod. Justiniaa Edict A 
torn, ii p. 648, edit Oeoev. See the beautiful complaint of Rome b 
tile poem of CSaudian de Bell Gildooico, ver. 46 — 64 

Cam tablit par Roma mihi, diriaaqae loiBilt 
iBquales aurora togas ; JEgjptla nura 
1b partem cessere noTam. 

*® Tbe reffioiiB of ConetaDtinGple are mentioned in the code of 
Justinian, and particuhurlj described in the Notitia of the youqgper 
Theodosius ; but as the four last of them are not included within the 
waU of CoDstantine, it may be doubted whether this division of the 
dtj should be referred to Uie founder. 

"^ Senatum constituit secundi OTdinis ; Clarot vocavit. Anonym 
Valesian. p. 715. The senators of old Rome were styled ClaritHnd 
See a curious note of Valesius ad Ammian. Marcellin. xzii 9. Froo 
the eleventh epistle of Julian, it should seem that the place of senatoi 
was considered aa a burden, rather than as an honor ; but the Abb6 
de la Blet^e (Vie de Jovien, torn, il p. 3*71) has shown that thii 
epistle could not relate to Constantinople. Might we not read, Instead 
of the celebrated name of Bv^ayriot? » the obscure but more probable 
word Pitravefihoii f Bisanthe or Rhoedestus, now Rhodosto, was a small 
maritime dty of Thrace. See Stephan. Byz. de UrbibuSy p. 225, and 
OeUar. Qeogiaph. torn. i. p. 849. 

* This was also at the oxpense «^ Rome. The emperor ordered that the 
fleet cf .A'^exandria should transport to Constantinople tbe grain of Bg7pt 
which it carried before to Rome : this grain sappued Rome during flbof 
nonihs fA the year. Claadian has described with force the famine t 
aioued by this measure s — 

Na»c nobis, hsM aate dabas : nnne pabnla tantum 
Roma precor : miserere Xxm^ pater optima, gentia : 
Extremam defendt UaoMOm. 

Claud, de Bell. Gildon. t. M. 



Jt was scareely tins measure. Gildo had c«t off the Afirican as wallaeli* 
Bgy^iaa supplies. — ^M . 
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tho citizens the pnvileges of Italy,** and bestowed on Ui« 
rising city the title of Colony, the first and most favored 
daughter of ancient Rome. The venerable parent still main 
tiined the legal and acknowledged supremacy, which was due 
to ner age, her dignity, and to the remembrance of her former 
greatness.*' 

As Constantine urged the progress of the work with the 
impatience of a lover, the walls, the porticos, and the prin- 
dpal edifices were completed in a few years, or, according to 
another account, in a few months ;** but this extraordinary 
diligence should excite the less admiration, since many of 
the buildings were finished in so hasty and imperfect a man- 
ner, that under the succeeding reign, they were preserved 
with difficulty from impending ruin.** But while they dis- 

'* God. Theodos. L xiv. 13. The commentary of Gk>defroy (tom. r. 
p. 220) is long, but perplexed ; nor indeed is it easy to ascertain in 
what ihe Jus Italicum could consist^ after the freedom of the city had 
been communicated to the whole empire.* 

" Julian (Orat. L p. 8) celebrates Constantinople as not less supe- 
rior to all other cities than she was inferior to Rome itself. His 
learned commentator (Spanheim, p. 75, 76) justifies this language by 
several parallel and contemporary instances. Zosimus, as well as 
Socrates and Sozomen, flourished after the division of the empire 
between the two sons of Theodosius, which established a perfect 
tqualUy between the old and the new capital 

'^ Codinus (Antiquitat p. 8) affirms, that the foundations of Con- 
stantinople were laid in the year of the world 6887, (A D. 829,) on 
the 26th of September, and that the city was dedicated the 11th of 
May, 6838, (A Di 330.) He connects those dates with several char- 
acteristic epochs, but they contradict each other; the authority of 
Codinus is of little weight, and the space which he assigns must appear 
insufficient. The term of ten years is given us by Julian, (Orat L 
p. 8 ;) and Spanheim labors to establish the truth of it, (p. 69 — 76,^ by 
the help of two passages from Themistius, (Orat iv. p. 68,) ana of 
Fhilostorgius, (L il c 9,) which form a period from the year 324 to th« 
year 884. Modern critics are divided concerning this point of chro 
noloflp^ and their different sentiments are very accurately described b} 
Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 619-r-625. 

•* Tliemistius. Orat iu. p. 47. Zosim. 1. ii. p. 108. Constantine bim- 
Bulf, in one of his laws, (Cod. Theod. L xv. tit i.,) hetrays his va^ 
patience. 

* '* This right, (the Jas Italicum,) which by most writers is referred with* 
oat ^andation to the personal condition of .he citizens, properly related ta 
the city as a whole, and contained two pans. First, the Roman or quirita 
rian property in the soil, (commercium,) and its capability of mancipation, 
Qsacaption, and vindication ; moreover, as an inseparable conseqaence of 
this, exemption from land-tax. Then, secondly, a free constitation in 
the Italian form, with Dairavirs, Clninqaenuales. and iBdiles, and 
etpectaUy wiUi Jurisdiction." Savigny, Qescbichte de» Rom. Bechlk b L 
p. 51 — M. 

1^* ■ • 
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pla}ed the vigor and freshness of youth, the founder prepared 
to celebrate the dedication of his city.** The games and 
largesses which crowned the pomp of this memorable festival 
may easily be supposed ; but there is one circumstance of a 
more singular and permanent nature, which ought not entirely 
to be overlooked. As often as the birthday of the city 
returned, the statute of Constantine, framed by his order, of 
gilt wood, and bearing in his right hand a small image of the 
genius of the place, was erected on a triumphal car. The 
guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed in their richest 
!;pparel, accompanied the solemn procession as it moved 
through the Hippodrome. When it was opposite to the throne 
of the reigning emperor, he rose from his seat, and with grate- 
ful reverence adored the memory of his predecessor.'* At 
the festival of the dedication, an edict, engraved on a column 
of marble, bestowed the title of Second or New Rome on the 
city of Constantine.** But the name of Constantinople** ha* 
prevailed over that honorable epithet ; and after the revolution 
of fourteen centuries, still perpetuates the fame of its author.'* 

The foundation of a new capital is naturally connected with 
the establishment of a new form of civil and military admin- 
istration. The distinct view of the compHcated system of 

" Cedrenus and Zonaras, faithful to the mode of superstition whidi 
prevailed in their own times, assure us that Constantinople was con 
secrated to the virgin Mother of God. 

*^ The earliest and most complete account of this extraordinary 
ceremony may be found in the Aleicandrian Chronicle, p. 286. Tille* 
tiiont, and the other friends of Constantine, who are offended with the 
air of Paganism which seems unworthy of a Christian prince, had a 
right to consider it as doubtful, but they were not authorized to omit 
the mention of it. 

•• Sozomen, L ii. c. 2. Ducange C. P. L i. c. 6. Velut ipsios Roma 
Qliam, is the expression of Augustin. de Civitat Dei, L v. c 25. 

•" Eutropius, 1. X. c. 8. Julian. Orat L p. 8. Ducange C. P. L i 
% 6. The name of Constantinople is extant on the medal? of Cou- 
%tantine. 

"* The lively Fontenelle (Dialogues des Morts, xil) affects to deridn 
the vanity of human ambition, and seems to triumph in the disappoint- 
ment ff Constantine, whose immortal name is now lost in the vulgar 
appellation of Istambol, a Turkish corruption of hs Tfjv ttoXik. Yet the 
original name is still preserved, 1. By the nations of Europe. 2. By 
Ihe modern Greeks. 8. By the Arabs, whose writings are diffused 
over the wide extent of their conquests in Asia and Africa. See 
P'Herbelot, Biblioth^que Orientale, p. 276. 4. By the more learned 
INirks, and by the emperor himself in his public mandates Caatemir'fl 
History of the Othman Empire, p. 51. 
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policy, introduced by Diocletian, improved by Constantine, 
and completed by his immediate successors, may not only 
amuse the fancy by the singular picture of a great empire, 
but will tend to illustrate the secret and internal causes of its 
rapid decay. In the pursuit of any remarkable institution, we 
may be frequently led into the more early or the more recent 
times of the Roman history; but the proper limits of this 
inquiry will be included within a period of about one hundred 
and thirty years, from the accession of Constantine to the 
publication of the Theodosian code ;'* from which, as well as 
from the Katitia* of the East and West,'' we derive the 
most copious and authentic information of the state of the 
empire. This variety of objects will suspend, for some timo; 
the coarse of the narrative ; but the interruption will be cen- 
.mred only by those readers who are insensible to the impor- 
tance of laws and manners, while they peruse, with eager 
curiosity, the transient intrigues of a court, or the accidental 
event of a battle. 

The manly pride of the Romans, content with substantial 
power, bad left to the vanity of the East the forms and cere- 
monies of ostentatious greatness/* But when they lost even 
the semblance of those virtues which were derived from their 
ancient freedom, the simplicity of Roman manners was insen- 
sibly corrupted by the stately affectation of the courts of Asia. 

^^ The llicodosian code was promulgated A. D. 438. See the Pro- 
legomena of Godefroy, c. I p. 185. 

*" Pancirolus, in his elaborate Commentary, assigns to the Notitia a 
date almost similar to that of the Theodosian Code ; but his proofs, 
or rather conjectures, are extremely feeble. I should be rather in- 
clined to place this useful work bstween the final division of the 
empire (A. D. 395) and the successful invasion of Gaul by the bar- 
barians, (A. D. 407.) See Histoire des Anciens Peuples de TEurope, 
torn, vii p. 40. 

^* Scilicet externae superbiffi sueto, non inerat notitia nostri, (perhaps 
H09tr<B ;) apud quos vis Imperii valet, inania transmittuntur. I'acit 
AnnaL xv. 31. The gradation from the style of freedom and sim- 
plicity, to that of form and servitude, may be traced in the Epistltss of 
Cicero, of Pliny, and of Symmachus. 

* The Notitia Dignitatam Imperii is a description of all the offices in 
the court and the state, of the legions, &c It resembles our court alma- 
Dacs (Red Books.) with this single difference, that oar almanacs name 
the persons in office, the Notitia only the offices. It is of the time of the 
emperor Theodosins II., that is to say, of the fifth oentary, when the em- 
pire was divided into the Eastern and Western. It is probable that it wafl 
■ot made for the first time, and that deoaripdons of the Mine kind existed 
befiofV).— >0. 
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The disti actions of personal naerit and inflneiKiey so conspicu- 
ous in a republie,«8o feeble and obscure under si monarchy, 
were abolished by the despotism of the emperors ; who substi- 
tuted in tlieir room a severe subordination of rank and office 
(rem Uie titled slaves who were seated on the steps of the 
throne, to the meanest instruments of arbitrary power. This 
multitude of abject dependants was interested in the support 
of the actual government from the dread of a rev(^utioii, 
which might at once confound their hopes and intercept the 
reward of their services. In this divine hierarchy (for such 
it is frequently styled) every rank was marked with the most 
scrupulous exactness, and its dignity was displayed in a va* 
riety of triOing and solemn cereQK)mes, which it was a study 
to learn, and a sacrilege to neglect/* The purity of the Latiii 
language was debased, by adopting, in the int^roourse of 
pride and flattery, a profusion of epithets, which Tnlly would 
scarcely have understood, and which Augustus would have 
rejected with indignation. The principal ofiScers of the empire 
were saluted, even by the sovereign himself, with the deceitful 
titles of your Sincerity^ your Gravity^ your Excdleney, your 
Eminence, your sublime and wonderful Magnittide, your Ulus* 
trious and magnificent Highness.''* The codicils or patents 
of tlieir office were curiously emblazoned with such emblems 
as were best adapted to explain its nature and high dignity ; 
the image or portrait of the reigning emperors ; a triumphal 
car ; the book of mandates placed on a table, covered with a 
rich carpet, and illuminated by four tapers; the allegorical 
figures of the provinces which they governed ; or the appella- 
tions and standards of the troops whom they commanded. 
Some of these official ensigns were really exhibited in their 
hall of audience ; others preceded their pompous march when- 

''* The emperor Gratian, after confirming a law of preoedem^ -pvUk 
lished by Valentinian, the father of his Divinity y thus oootinues: 
Siquis igitur indebitum sibi locum nsurpaverit, nulla se ignoratiofj* 
defendat ; sitque plane sacrilegii reus, qm divifia precepta neglezerii. 
Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. v. leg. 2. 

^^ Consult the Notitia Dignitatum at the end of the Theodosian 
code, torn, vL p. 316.* 

* Constantin, qui remplaQa le p^rand Patricint par une noblesse titrte, et 
^i changea avec d'antres insdtations la nature de la soci6t^ Lathw, e4t Is 
vMtable fondateur de la royaut6 modeme, dans ce qv'elle conserva de Bd^ 
laain. Chateaabriaod, Etud. Histor. Preface, i 151. Manso, (Leben Coi» 
Mtndns des Grossen,) p 153, &c., has given a lucid view of the digattlai 
RBd daties of the officers in the Imperial ooart — ^M. 
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ever they appeared in public ; and every drcumstance of theif 
demeanor, cheir dress, their ornaments, and their triun, waa 
calculated to inspire a deep reverence for the repres^^ntativca 
of supreme majesty. By a philosophic observer, the system 
of the Roman government might have been mistaken for a 
splendid theatre, filled with players of every character and 
icgree, who repeated the language, and imitated the possicnis, 
»f their original model J* 

All the magistrates of sufficient importance to fiqd a place 
in the general state of the empire, were accurately divided 
into three classes. 1. The Uliistrious, 2. The Speciahiles, 
01 JRespectable. And, 3. The Chxrissimi ; whom we may 
translate by the word Honorable, In the times of Roman 
simplicity, the last-mentioned epithet was used only as a vague 
expression of deference, till it became at length the peculiar 
and appropriated title of all who were members of the sen- 
ate," and consequently of all who, from that venerable body, 
were selected to govern the provinces. The vanity of those 
who, from their rank and office, might claim a superioi 
distinction above the rest of the senatorial order, was long 
afterwards indulged with the new appellation of Respectable . 
but the title of Illustrious was always reserved to some emi- 
nent personages who were obeyed or reverenced by the two 
subordinate classes. It was communicated only, 1. T</ the 
consuls and patricians ; 11. To the Praetorian prsefects, with 
the prsefects of Rome and Constantinople ; III. To the mas- 
tors-general of the cavalry and the infentry ; and IV. To the 
seven ministers of the palace, who exercised their sacred 
functions about the person of the emperor.*' Among those 
illustrious magistrates who were esteemed coordinate with 
each other, the seniority of appointment gave place to th** 
union of dignities." By the expedient of honorary codicils 
tho emperors, who were fond of multiplying their fevors, might 

*' Pancirolus ad Notitiam utriusque Imperii, p. 89. But his px« 
pla nations are obscure, and he does not sufficiently distinguish h« 
painted emblems from the effective ensigns of office. 

'* In the Pandects, which may be referred to the Teigns of tht 
Antonines, Clarissimus is the ordinary and legal title of a senator. 

** Pancirol p. 12 — 17. I have not taken any notice of th€ two 
inferior ranks, JTrefectissimiM and Egregius^ which wore given to inatiy 
Ipenions who were not raised to the senatorial dignity. 

'• Cod. Theodos. L vi. tit. vL The rules of precedency are aacer 
ftained wiih the most minute accuracy by the emperors, and illustnitoc 
^rith equal prolixity by their learned interpreter 
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tometiiues gratify the vanity, though not the ambitiou, of 
iDDatient courtiers." 

I. As long as the Roman consuls were the first magistrates 
of a free state, they derived their right to power from the 
choice of the people. As long as the emperors condescended 
to disguise the servitude which they imposed, the consols wens 
^ill elected by the real or apparent suffrage of the senate. 
From the reign of Diocletian, even these vestiges of liberty 
were abolished, and the successful candidates who were 
invested with the annual honors of the consulship, affected to 
deplore the humiliating condition of their predecessors. The 
Scipios and the Catos Lad been reduced to solicit the votes of 
plebeians, to pass through the tedious and expensive forms of 
a popular election, and to expose their dignity to the shame of 
a public refusal ; while their own ht^pier fate had reserved 
them for an age and government in which the rewards of 
virtue were assigned by the unerring wisdom of a graciouft 
sovereign.'* In the epistles which flie emperor addressed to 
ihe two consuls elect, it was declared, that they were created 
by his sole authority.** Their names and portraits, engraved 
on gilt tables of ivory, were dispersed over the empire as 
presents to the provinces, the cities, the magistrates, the 
senate, and the people.'* Their solemn inauguration was 
performed at the place of the Imperial residence; and dur- 
ing a period of one hundred and twenty years, Rome was 
constantly deprived of the presence of her ancient magui- 
trates.** 



•• Cod. Theodos. L vi. tit xxii 

*' Ausonius (in Gratiarum Actione) basely expatiates on this unworthy 
topic, which is managed by Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet xL [x.] 16, 19) 
with somewhat more freedom and ingenuity. 

** Cum de Consulibus in annum creandis, solus mecum volutarem 
. . . . te Consulem et designavi, et declaravi, ct priorem nuncupayi ; 
are some of the expressions employed by the emperor Gratian to hia 
preceptor, th^ poet Ausonius. 
•• Immanefique .... dentes 

Qui secti feiTO in tabulas auroque inicantes, 
Inscripti rutilum coelato Consule nomen 
Per proceres et vulgus eant. 

Claud, in ii. Cons. Stilichon. 466. 
Ifonlfauoon has represented some of these tablets or dyptidre* 
Bim^emect a TAntiquitd expliquee, tom. iii. p. 220. 
** Consule laetatur post plurima seculo liso 

Pftllanteus apex : aisnoscunt rostra cumlM 
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Oq the morniDg of the first of Januaiy, tne oonsnh 
Bssuraed the ensigns of their dignity. Their dress was a 
robe of purple, embroidered in silk and gold, and sometimes 
ornamented with costly gems." On this solemn ocvasioxi 
they Avere attended by the moat eminent officers of the stale 
and army, in the habit of senators; and the useless ^ccs, 
armed with the once formidable axes, were borne h/ore 
them by the Hctors.** The procession moved from the pal- 
ace*' to the Forum or principal square of the city; where 
th€ consuls aescended their tribunal, and seated themselves in 
the curuie chairs, which were framed after the fashion of 
ancient times. They immediately exercised an act of juris- 
diction, by the manumission of a slave, who was brought 
before them for that purpose ; and the ceremony was intende<? 
to represent the celebrated action of the elder Brutus, the 
author of liberty and of the consulship, when he admittec 
among h» fellow-citizens the ^ithfril Vindex, who had re 
vealed the conspiracy of the Tarquins.** The public festival 



Auditas quondam proayis : desuetaque cingit 
Bflgius auratis Fora fascibus Ulpia Uctor. 

Claud, in vi Cons. Honorii, 643. 
FVom the reign of Carus to the sixth consulship of Honoi ius, there 
was an interval of one hundred and twenty years, during which the 
emperors were always absent from Rome on the first day ri January. 
Bee the Chronologic de Tillemonte, tom. ill iv. and v. 

^* See Claudian in Cons. Prob. et Olybrii, 178, <Src.; and in iv. Cona 
Honorii, 685, dbc. ; though in the latter it is not easy to separate the 
ornaments of the emperor from those of the consul. Ausonius re- 
ceived frmn the liberahty of Gratian a vetUa pcdmata^ or robe of states 
in which the figure of the emperor Constantius was emlnroidered 
Cernis et armorum proceres legumque potentes : 
Patricios sumunt habitus ; et more Gabmo 
Discolor incedit leg^o, positisque parumper 
Bellorum signis, sequitur vexilla Quirim. 
lictori cedunt aquilse, ridetque togatus 
Miles, et in mediis efifiilget curia castris. 

Claud, in iv. Cons. Honorii, & 

strictasque procul radiare secures. 

In Cons. Prob. 229. 
^ Sec Yalesius ad A.mmian. Marcellin. L zxii. c. 7. 
** Auspice mox Iseto sonuit clamore tribunal ; 

Te ustos ineunte quater ; solemnia ludit 
Onuna libertas ; deductum Vindice morem 
liex servat, fismiulusque jugo laxatus herili 
Dodtor, et grato reroeat securior icta 

Claui. in iv Cms. Hanor^ flL 
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coLtlnued during several days in all the principal citieB; 
in Rome, from custom ; in Constantinople, from imitation * 
in Carthage, Antioch, and Alexandria, from the love of pleas- 
ure, and the superfluity of wealth."* In the two capitals of the 
empire the annual games of the theatre, the circus, and the 
amphitheatre,*' cost four thousand pounds of gold, (about) one 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling: and if so heavy 
%n expense surpassed the faculties or the incUnations of the 
uagistrates themselves, the sum was supplied from the Impe- 
rial treasury.'^ As soon as the consuls had discharged these 
customary duties, they were at liberty to retire into the shade 
of private life, and to enjoy, during the remainder of the year, 
the 'undisturbed contemplation of their own greatness. They 
no longer presided in the national councils ; they no longer 
executed the resolutions of peace or war. Their abilities 
(unless they were employed in more effective offices) were of 
little moment ; and their names served only as the legal date 
of the year in which they had flUed the chair of Marius and 
of Cicero. Yet it was still felt and acknowledged, in the last 
period of Roman servitude, that this empty name might be 
compared, and even preferred, to the possession of substantial 
power. The title of consul was still the most splendid object 
of ambition, the noblest reward of virtue and loyalty. The 
emperors themselves, who disdained the £siint shadow of die 
republic, were conscious that they acquired an additional splen^ 
dor and majesty as often as they assumed the annual honors of 
the consular dignity." 

The proudest and most perfect separation which can be 
found in any age or country, between the nobles and the 

" Celebrant quidem solemnes istos dies omnes ubique urbes quie sub 
legibus agunt ; et Roma de more, et Constantinopolis de imitatione, et 
Antiockia pro luxu, et discincta Carthago, et domus fluminis Alexan 
dria, sed IVeviri Principis beaeficio. Auaonius in Grat Actione. 

'" Claudiau (in Cons. Mall. Theodori, 279 — 331) describes, io a lively 
and fanciful manner, the yarious games of the circus, the theatre, and 
the amphitheatre, exhibited by the new consul The sanguinary cum 
bats of gladiators had already been prohibited. 

"* Procopius in Hist Arcana, c. 26. 

'^ In Consulatu honos sine labore suscipitur. (Mamertin. in Pau- 
egyi. Vet. xi [x.] 2.) This exalted idea of the consulship is bor- 
rowed from an oration (iii. p. 107) pronounced by Julian in the servile 
court of Constantius. See the Abb6 de la Bleterie, (M^moires de 
TAcademie, torn. xxiv. p. 289,) who delights to pursue the vestigef 
•f the old constitution, and who sometimes finds them in his co|iioiif 
ftttcy 
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people, is perhaps that of the Patricians ana the PlebMaus, 
as it was established in the first age of the Roman republic. 
Wealth and honors, the offices of the state, and the ceremo- 
nies of religion, were almost exclusively possessed by the 
former* who, preserving the purity of their blood with the 
most insulting jealousy," held their clients in a condition of 
specious vassalage. But these distinctions, so incompatible 
with the sfmt of a free people, were removed, after a long 
truggle, by the persevering efforts of the Tribunes. The 
most active and successful of the Plebeians accumulated 
wealth, aspired to honors, deserved triumphs, contracted alli- 
ances, and, after some generations, assumed the pride of an- 
cient nobility.'* The Patrician families, on the other hand, 
whose original number was never recruited till the end of the 
commonwealth, either failed in the ordinary course of nature, 
or were extinguished in so many foreign and domestic wars, 
or, through a want of merit or fortune, insensibly mingled with 
the mass of the people.** Very few remained whg could de- 
rive their pure and genuine origin from the in&ncy of the city, 
or even from that of the republic, when Caesar and Augustus, 
Claudius and Vespasian, created from the body of the senate 
a competent number of new Patrician families, in the hope of 
perpetuating an order, which was still considered as honorable 
and sacred." But these artificial supphes (in which the reign- 

'** IhtennaiTiages between the Patricians and Plebeians were prohib- 
ited by the laws of the XII Tables ; and the uniform operations of 
liuman Datore may attest that the custom siu'vived the law. See in 
Xivy (iv. 1 — 6) the pride of family urged by the consul, and the rights 
of mankind assertea by the tribune Canuleius. 

** See the animated picture drawn by Sallust, in the Jugurthine 
xirar, of the pride of the nobles, and even of the virtuous Metellus, who 
•^fras unable to brook the idea that the honor of the consulship should 
^>e bestowed on the obscure merit of his lieutenant Marius. (c. 64.) 
TTwo hundred years before, the race of the Metelli themselves were 
oonfounded among the Plebeians of Rome ; and from the etymology 
of their name of CcecUius^ there is reason to believe that those haughty 
nobles derived their origin from a sutler. 

•* In the year of Rome 800. very few remained, not only of the old 
f^atrician families, but even of those which had been created by Ceesar 
Ajifl Augustus. (Tacit AnnaL xl 26.) The family of Scaurus (a 
branch of the Patrician iEmilii) was degraded so low that his father, 
^vbo exercised the trade of a charcoal merchant left him only ten 
slaves, and somewhat less than three hundred ]x>«uids sterling. (Vale* 
W'M IB Haximus, L iv. c. 4, n. 11. AureL Victor m Scaur o.) Tbr family 



■8 saved from oblivion by the merit of t}i* son. 
** Tacit AnnaL xi. 26. Dion Cassius, L ill p. 
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mg house was always included) were rapidly swept away by ih< 
rage of tyraitf^, by frequent revolutions, by the change of man- 
ners, and by the intermixture of nations.*^ Little more was 
left when Constantine ascended the throne, than a vague and 
imperfect tradition, that the Patricians had once been the first 
of the Romans. To form a body of nobles, whose inflienoa 
may restrain, while it secures the authority of tl^e monarch, 
would have been very inconsistent with the character and pol- 
icy of Constantine; but had he seriously entertained such a 
design, it might have exceeded the measure of his power to 
ratify, by an arbitrary edict, an institution which must expect 
the sanction of time and of opinion. He revived, indeed, the 
title of Patricians, but he revived it as a personal, not as an 
hereditary distinction. They yielded only to the transient 
superiority of the annual consuls ; but they enjoyed the pre- 
eminence over all the great officers of stete, with the most 
familiar access to the person of the prince. This honorable 
rank was bestowed on them for life ; and as they were usually 
favorites, and ministers who had grown old in the Imperial court, 
the true etymology of the word was perverted by ignorance 
and Hattery ; and the Patricians of Constantine were reverenced 
as the adopted Fathers of the emperor and the republic.** 

II. The fortunes of the Praetorian praefects were essentially 
different from those of the consuls and Patricians. The latter 
saw their ancient greatness evaporate in a vain title. The for- 
mer, rising by degrees from the most humble condition, were 
invested with the civil and military administration of the 
Roman world. From the reign of Severus to that of Diocle- 
tian, the guards and the palace, the laws and the finances, the 
armies and the provinces, were intrusted to their superintend- 
ing care ; and, like the Viziers of th^ East, they held with one 
hand the seal, and with the other the standard, of the empire. 
The ambition of the praefects, always formidable, and some- 

of Agricola, who was created a Patrician bv the emperor Yespasiaik 
reflected honor on that ancient order ; but his ancestors had not aoy 
claim beyond an Equestrian nobility. 

'^ This failure would have been almost impossible if it were true, as 
Gasaubon compels Aurelius Victor to affirm (ad Sueton. in Cffisar 
e. 24. See Hist August p. 203, and Casaubon Comment, p. 220) that 
Vespasian created at once a thousand Patrician families. But this 
extravagant number is too much even for the whole Senatorial order, 
onless we should include all the Roman knights who were distinguiflbed 
by the permission of wearing the laticlave. 
'** Zosimus, 1. il p. 118 ; and Godefroy ad OxL Tbeodos. L vL tit fi 
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dmes &tal to the masters whom they served, was supported 
oj the strength of the Praetorian bands ; but after those 
haughty troops had been weakened by Diocletian, and finally 
suppressed by Constantine, the prsefects, who survived their 
fall, were reduced without difficulty to the station of useful 
•*nd obedient ministers. When they were no longer responsi- 
ole for the safety of the emperor's person, they resigned the 
jurisdiction which they had hitherto claimed ^nd exercised 
over all the departments of the palace. They were deprived 
by Constantine of all military command, as soon as they had 
ceased to lead into the field, under their immediate orders, the 
flower of the Roman troops ; and at length, by a singular 
revolution, the captains of the guards were transformed into 
^he civil magistrates of the provinces. According to the plan 
of government instituted by Diocletian, the four princes had 
each their Praetorian praefect; and after the monarchy was 
once more united in the person of Constantine, he still con- 
tinued to create the same number of four PRiSFBCTS, and 
intrusted to their care the same provinces which they already 
administered. 1. The praefect of the East stretched his am- 
ple jurisdiction into the three parts of the globe which were 
subject to the Romans, from the cataracts of the Nile to the 
banks of the Phasis, and from the mountains of Thrace to the 
frontiers of Persia. 2. The important provinces of Pannonia, 
Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, once acknowledged the author- 
ity of the praefect of Illyricum. 3. The power of the praefect 
of Italy was not confined to the country from whence he 
derived his title ; it extended over the additional territory of 
Rhaetia as far as the banks of the Danube, over the dependent 
islands of the Mediterranean, and over that part of the continent 
of Africa which lies between the confines of Cyrene and those 
of Tingitania. 4. The praefect of the Gauls comprehended 
under that plural denomination the kindred provinces of Britain 
and Spain, and hlo authority was obeyed from the wall of 
Antoninus to the foot of Mount Atlas.'* 

After the Praetorian praefects had been dismissed from all 
military command, the civil functions which they were 
ordained to exercise over so many subject nations, were 

•• Zosimus, 1. il p. 109, 110. If we had not fortunately possessed 
this satisfactory account of the division of the power and provinces of 
Hie PraBtorian prsefects, we should frequently have been perplex<Mi 
amidBt the copious details of the Code, and the circumstantial nunut* 
MM of the ITotitia. 
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adequate to the ambition and abilities of the moAt oonsnmmati 
ministers. To their wisdom was committed the supreme ad- 
ministration of justice and of the finances, the two objecta 
which, in a state of peace, comprehend almost all the respec* 
tive duties of the sovereign and of the people ; of the former, 
to protect the citizens who are obedient to the laws; of the 
latter, to contribute the share of their property which u 
required for the expenses of the state. The coin, the higfr*. 
ways, the posts, the granaries, the manufactures, whatever 
could interest the public prosperity, was moderated by the 
authority of the Praetorian praefects. As the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the Imperial majesty, they were empowered to 
explain, to enforce, and on some occasions to modify, Uie 
general edicts by their discretionary proclamations. Tbmr 
watched over the conduct of the provincial governors, removed 
the negligent, and inflicted punishments on the guilty. Fron^ 
all the inferior jurisdictions, an appeal in every matter of 
importance, either civil or criminal, might be brought befora 
the tribunal of the praefect; but his sentence was final and 
absolute ; and the emperors themselves refiised to admit any 
complaints against the judgment or the integrity of a magis- 
trate whom they honored with such unbounded confidence.*** 
His appointments were suitable to his dignity ; *** and if ava- 
rice was his ruling passion, he enjoyed frequent opportunities 
of collecting a rich harvest of fees, of presents, and of per- 
quisites. Though the emperors no longer dreaded the ambition 
of their prsefects, they were attentive to counterbalance th^ 
power of this great office by the uncertainty and shortness of 
its duration.**" 
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See a law of Constantine himself A pr»fectis aatem prsetorio 
provocare, Don 8iiiimus. Cod Justinian. L viL tit. bdi. leg. 19. Cha- 
rifiius, a lawyer of the time of Oonstautiie, (Heinec Hist Joria 
llomani, p. 849,) who admits this law as a fundamental principle of 

i'urisprudence, compares the Praetorian prsefects to the masters of Uw 
.orse of the ancient dictators. Pandect L I tit xl 

^^' When Justinian, in the exhausted condition of the empire, vu 
stituted a Prffitorian prsefect for Africa, he ^owed him a salary- of 
one hundred pounds of gold. Cod. Justiniaa L i. tit. xxvii. leg. l 

loa For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may be suf- 
ficient to refer to the ample conunentaries of Pancirolus imd Oode* 
froy, who have diligently collected and accurately digested in their 
proper order all the legal and historical materials. From those au- 
thors, Dr. Howell (Histoij of the World, voL il p. 24 — 77) haa 
dednoed a very distinct abnd^iment of the stat« of the Roman empm 
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From their superior importanoe and dignity, Konie and 
Constantinople were alone excepted from the jurisdiction of 
the Praetorian prsefeots. The immense size of the city, and 
the experience of the tardy, ineffectual operation of the laws, 
had furnished the policy of Augustus with a specious pretence 
for introducing a new magistrate, who alone could restrain a 
servile and turbulent populace by the strong arm of arbitrary 
power."* Valerius Messalla was appointed the first prsefect 
of Rome, that his reputation might countenance so invidious a 
measure; but, at the end of a few days, that accomplished 
citizen ^** resigned his office, declaring, with a spirit worthy of 
the friend of Brutus, that he found himself incapable of exer 
dsing a power incompatible with public freedom.*'* As the 
sense of liberty became less exquisite, the advantages of order 
were more clearly understood ; and the praefect, who seemed 
to have been designed as a terror only to slaves and vagrants, 
was permitted to extend his civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
the equestrian and noble families of Rome. The praetors, ^an- 
nually created as the judges of law and equity, could not long 
dispute the possession of the Forum with a vigorous and per- 
manent magistrate, who was usually admitted into the con- 
fidence of the prince. Their courts were deserted, their 
number, which had once fluctuated between twelve and 
eighteen,"* was gradually reduced to two or three, and their 
important functions were confined to the expensive obliga- 
tion "^ of exhibiting games for the amusement of the people. 

*** Tacit AnnaL vi 11. Euseb. in Chron. p. 155. Dion Cassias, ic 
the oration of Maacenas, (L Ivil p. 675,) describe the prerogatives of 
the prsefect of the city as they were established in hb own time. 

^^* The fame of Messalla has been scarcely equal to his merit In 
the earliest youth he was recommended by Cicero to the friendship of 
Brutus. He followed the standard of the repubhc till it whs broken 
in the fields of Philippi ; he then accepted and deserved the favor of 
the most moderate of the conquerors ; and uniformly asserted his free- 
dom and dignity in the court of Augustus. The tnumph of Messalla 
was justified by the conquest of Aquitain. As an orator, he disputed 
the palm of eloauence with Cicero himsel£ Messalla ultivated every 
muse, and was tae patron of every man of genius. He spent his eve- 
aines in philosophic conversation with Horace ; assumed his place at 
table between Delia and Tibullus ; and amused his leisure by eucoiira- 
(ing the poetical talents of young Ovid. 

*"* Incivilem esse potestatem contestans, says the translator of Eii« 
Mbioa. Tacitus expresses the same idea in other words; quasi nesciua 
•x«re«uii. 

'** See LipsiuB, Excursus D. ad 1 lib. Tacit AnnaL 

**^ Heineccii Element Juris Civilis secund ordinem Pandeoi tim 
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After the office of the Roman consuls had been changed into 
a vain pageant, which was rarely displayed in the capital, the 
prsefects assumed their vacant place in the senate, and were 
Boon acknowledged as the ordinary presidents of that venerable 
assembly. They received appeals from the distance of one 
hundred miles ; and it was allowed as a principle of jurispru- 
dence, that all municipal authority was derived from them 
alone/** In the discharge of his laborious employment, the 
governor of Rome was assisted by fifteen officers, some of 
whom had been originally his equals, or even his superiors. 
The principal departments were relative to the command of 
a numerous watch, established as a safeguard against fires, 
robberies, and nocturnal disorders ; the custody and distribution 
of the public allowance of com and provisions; the care of 
the port, of the aqueducts, of the common sewers, and of the 
navigation and bed of th 3 Tyber ; the inspection of the mar- 
kets, the theatres, and of the private as well as public works. 
Their vigilance insured the three principal objects of a regular 
police, safety, plenty, and cleanliness ; and as a proof of the 
attention of government to preserve the splendor and orna- 
ments of the capital, a particular inspector was appointed foi 
the statues ; the guardian, as it were, of that inanimate people, 
which, according to the extravagant computation of an old 
writer, was scarcely inferior in numl)er to the living inhabitants 
of Rome, ^bout thirty years after the foundation of Con- 
stantinople, a similar magistrate was created in that rising me- 
tropolis, for the same uses and with the same powers. A per- 
fect equality was established between the dignity of the tvfo 
municipal, and that of ihQ four Praetorian prsefects."* 

Those who, in the imperial hierarchy, were distinguisheil by 

L p. 70. See, likewise, Spanheim de Usu. Namismatum, torn. ii. dia* 
sertat x. p. 119. In the year 450, Marcian published a law, that thre* 
citizens should be annually created Prffitors of Constantinople by the 
choice of the senate, but with their own consent Cod. Justinian li. i. 
tit xxziz. leg. 2. 

*"* Quidquid igitur intra urbem admittitur, ad P. TJ. videtur perti* 
nere ; sed et siqiiid intra contesimum tnilliariunL TJlpian in Pandect 
\ i tit. xiii. n. 1. He proceeds to enumerate the various offices of the 
prsefect, who, in the code of Justinian, (1. l tit xxxix. It^. 3,) is declared 
to precede and command all city magistrates sine injurii ac detrimento 
honoris alicni. 

"• Besides our usual guides, we may observe that Felix Canteloriui 
has written a separate treatise, De Prsefecto Urbis ; and that many 
eonous details concerning the police of Rome and ConstaotinopU 
amtaiaed in the fourteenth book of the Theodosian Coda. 
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the title of Respectable, formed an intermediate class between 
the Ulustrwus prsefects, and the honorable magistrates of the 
provinces. In this class the proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, and 
Africa, claimed a preeminence, which was yielded to the 
remembrance of their ancient dignity ; and the appeal from thcii 
tribunal to that of the praefects was almost the only mark of 
th*; dependence."* But the civil government of the empire 
was distributed into thirteen great dioceses, each of which 
equalled the just measure of a powerful kingdom. The first 
of these dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of the count of 
the east ; and we may convey some idea of the importance 
and variety of his functions, by observing, that six hundred 
apparitors, who would be styled at present either secretaries, 
or clerks, or ushers, or messengers, were employed in his im* 
mediate office."* The place of Augtistal prcefect of Egypt 
was no longer filled by a Roman knight ; but the name was 
retained ; and the extraordinary powers which the situation of 
the country, and the temper of the inhabitants, had once made 
indispensable, were still continued to the governor. The eleven 
remaining dioceses, of Asiana, Pontica, and Thrjice ; of Mace- 
donia, Dacia, and Pannonia, or Western Illyricum ; of Italy 
and Africa ; of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; were governed by 
twelve vicars or vice-prcefects,^^^ whose name sufficiently ex- 
plains the nature and dependence of their office. It may be 
added, that the lieutenant-generals of the Roman armies, the 
military counts and dukes, who will be hereafter mentioned. 
were allowed the rank and title of Respectable. 

As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation prevailed in the 
councils of the emperors, they proceeded with anxious diligence 
to divide the substance and to multiply the titles of power. 
The vast countries which the Roman conquerors had united 
under the same simple form of administration, were imper* 
eeptibly crumbled into minute fragments ; till at length the 

^^* Eunapiaa affiims, that the proconsul of Asia was independent of 
the prefect ; which must, however, be understood with some allow* 
AQce . the jurisdiction of the vice-prsefect he most assuredly disclaimed 
Paiicirohis, p. 161. 

*** The proconsul of Afirica had four hundred apparitors ; and they 
iUl rcceiyed large salaries, either from the treasury or the nroTinott 
6ee PanciroL p. 26, and Cod. Justinian. L xil tit Ivi. Ivil 

*** In Italy there was likewise the Vicar of Hotne. It has l)»J!f 
Mjxach disputed whether his jurisdiction measured one hundred miles 
fkom the city, or wh^^her it stretched over the ten thousand proTiiioat 
^ Italy. 
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to the youth of his dominions, who had devoted themsellreB Iq 
the study of Ronoan jurisprudence ; and the aoToreign conde- 
scends to animate their diligence, by the assurance that theif 
skill and ability would in time be rewarded by an ade^iuate 
share in the government of the republic"' The rudiments 
of this lucrative science were taught in all the considerable 
cities of the east and west ; but the most &mous school was 
that of Berytus,"" on the coast of Phoenicia ; which flourished 
above three centuries from the time of Alexander Sevems, the 
author perhaps of an institution so advantageous Jo bis native 
country. After a r^ular course of education, which lasted 
live years, the students dispersed themselves through the 
provinces, in search of fortune and honors } nor could thej 
want an inexhaustible supply of business it ereat empire, 
already corrupted by the multiplicity of laws, of arts, and of 
vices. The court of the Prsetonan prsefect of the east could 
alone furnish employment for one hundred and fiffy advocates, 
sixty-four of whom were distinguished by peculiar privileges, 
and two were annually chosen, with a salary of sixty pounds 
of gold, to defend the causes of the treasury. The first 
experiment was made of their judicial talents, by appointing 
them to act occasionally as assessors to the magistrates ; firom 
thence they were often raised to preside in the tribunals before 
which they had pleaded. They obtained the government of a 
province ; and, by the aid of merit, of reputation, or of fiivor, . 
they ascended, by successive steps, to the iUustrunu dignhiea 
of the state."* In the practice of the bar, these men had . 

'-' Summa igitur ope, et alacri studio has leges nostras acdf^te ; rt 
Toemetipsos sic eniditos ostendite, ut apes vos pulcherrima foveal; 
toto legitimo opere perfecto, posse etiam nostram rempuUicain in ]jai 
tibus ejus vobis credendis guberaarl Justinian, in proem. iDstitii- 
tioDum. 

^'" The splendor of the school of Berytus, which preserved in tht 
east the language and jurisprudence of ue Romans, may be oomputea 
to have lasted from the third to the middle of the sixth ; ceDtury 
Heinecc Jur. Rom. Hist p. 851 — 856. 

"^ As in a former period I have traced the civil and military pro- , 
motion of Pertinax, I shall here insert the dvil honors of Maltins . 
Theodorus. 1. He was distinguished by his eloquence, while be pleaded 
as an advocate in the court of the Prsstorian prsefect 2. He governed . 
one of the provinces of Africa, either as president or consular, and 
deserved, by his administration, the honor of a brass statue. 8. Hs 
was appoi'^ted vicar, or vice-prsefect, of Macedonia. 4. QuaBstor. 
ft. Count of the sacred largesses. 6. Prietorian prefect of the Qauki ; 
whilst he might yet be represented as a youog man 7. A£Ut • 
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omsidered reaaon as the instrument of dispute ; they inter* 
preted the laws according to the dictates of private interest 
and the same pernicious habits might still adhere to ibeii 
characters in the public administration of the state. The 
honor of a liberal profession has indeed been vindicated by 
ancient and modem advocates, who have filled the most im 
portant stations, with pure integrity and consummate wisdom : 
bat in the decline of Roman jurisprudence, the ordinary pro* 
motion of lawyers was pregnant with mischief and disgrace. 
The noble art, which had once been preserved as the sacred 
inheritance of the patricians, was fallen into the hands of 
freedmen and pleb^ns,"' who, with cunning rather than 
with skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious trade. Some of 
them procured admittance into ^milies for the purpose of 
fomenting differences, of eu^ouri^ng suits, and of preparing 
a harvest of gain for themselves or their brethren. Others, 
recluse in thehr chambers, maintained the dignity of legal pro- 
fessors, by furnishing a rich client with subtleties to confound 
the plainest truths, and with arguments to color the most 
unjustifiaUe pretensions. The splendid and popular class was 
composed of the advocates, who filled the Forum with the 
sound of their turgid and loquacious rhetoric Careless of 
tame and of justice, they are described, for the most part, as 
ignorant and rapacious guides, who conducted their clients 
through a maze of expense, of delay, and of disappointment ; 
from whence, after a tedious series of years, they were at 
length diraiissed, when their patience and fortune were almost 
exhausted.*** 



retreat) perhap" & disgrace of many years, which Mallius (coofoundeil 
bjr some critics with ttie poet Manilius ; see Fabricius Bibliothea J^atia 
KdsL Ernest torn, l c 18, pi 601) employed in the study of the Ore* 
dan philosophy, he was named Prietorian priefect of Italy, in the ye&t 
897. 8. While he still exercised that great office, he was created, in 
the year 899, consul for the West; and his name, on aooonnt of the 
in&my of his colleague, the eunuch Eutropius, often stands alone in 
the Fasti 9. In the year 408, Mallius was appointed a second time 
ProBiorian prielect of Italy. Even in the venal panegyric of Claudian, 
we may difoover the merit of Mallius Theodorus, who, by a rare felici- 
ty, was the intimate firiend, both of Symmachus and of Si Augustia 
Bee TiUemont, Hist dee Emp. torn. v. p. 1110—1114. 

*" Mamertinus in Panegyr. Vet xi. [x.] 2a Asterius apud nm- 
tiom, p^ 1600. 

I** The eorioiii paotage of Ammianus, (I zzx. e. 4,) in which lit 
painli tlie manners of oontemponiiy lawyers, affords a strange mi» 



UL In tiie system of poHcy i&trodaced hy Angustiii^ Hm 
goveraorsy those at lea^t of the Imperial provinoes, were in* 
vested with the full powers of the sovereign himself. . Miiiis» 
ters of peace and war, the distribution of rewards and panish- 
meots depended on them alone, and they successively appeared 
on their tribunal in the robes of civil magistracy, and in com* 
plete armor at the head of the Rdman l^ons.^* The influ- 
enoe ot the revenue, the authority of law, and the oomniaad 
of a military f<»od, concurred to render tiieir power si^reme 
and absolute; and whenever they were tempted to violate 
their allegiance, the loyal province which they involved in their 
lebeliion was scarcely sensible of any diange in its poHtiea! 
state. From the time of Commodus to the reign of C<»stan- 
tine, near one hundred governors might be enumerated, 
who, with various snocess^ erected the standard , of vevolt ; and 
though the innocent were too often sacrificed, the gwity 
might be sometimes prevented, by the suspidansr cruelty <^ 
their master/'* To secure h^ throne and the pmUic trap- 
quillity from these formidabl ^servants, Gonstantine resolved to 
divide the military from the ivil administration, and to estab* 
lish, as a permanent and pix>fe8sional distinction, a practioe 
which had been adopted only as an occasional expedient. 
Xhe supreme jurisdiction exerc»ed by the Prsetorian prefects 
over the armies of the empire, was transferred to the two 
mmters-gmerai whom he instituted, the one for the cavmlry^ 
the other for Ih^ infantry ; and though each of these iUtutri^ 
mts officers was more peculiarly responsible for the diiscipline 
of those troops which were under his immediate inspeetion, 
they both indifferently commanded in the field the several 
bodies, whether of horse or foot, which were united in the 



ture of sound sense, false rhetoric, and extravagant satire. Godefhiy 
(Prolegom. ad Cod. Theod. «. i p. 186) supports the historian by 
similar complaints and authentic &ots. In the fourth century, many 
camels might haye been laden with law-books. Eunapius hi Vii 
JBdesii, p. 72. 

'^ See a very splendid example in the life of Agricol^ particdariy 
c 20, 21. The lieutenant of Britain was intrusted with t^ same 
powctfs whidi Oioero, proconsul of Cilioia, had exercised in the name 
af the senate and peopla 

^^* The Abbe Dubos, who has examined with accuracy (see Hist 
de la Monardiie Fran9oise, tom. I p. 41 — 100, edit V142) the instittt 
tiors of Augustus imd of Constantine, observes, that if Otho had been 
fait to deatk the day before he es»outed his conspiracy, Otho would 
appeav in hiatoiy as iniM(OAnt «i Ck^rbakii. 



same army."* Their number was soon doubled by the d'vii 
ion of the east and West; and $8 separate generals of tho 
fiam^ ratik and title * were appointed on the four important 
frontiera of the Rhine, of the Upper and^lie Lower Danube, 
and of the Euphrates, the defence of the Roman empire was 
at length committed to eight masters-general of the cavalry 
and infantry. Under their orders, thirty-fiv)e military com- 
manders were stationed in the provinces: three in Britain, six 
In Q9xi\ one in Spain, one in Italy, fire oh the Upper, and 
four on the Lower Danube; in Asia, eight, three rh Bej^ 
and four in Africa. The titles of counts^ and dukes^ by 
which they were properly distinguished, have obtained in 
modei^ languages so very different a sense, that the use of 
them may occasion some sm^rise. But it should be recol- 
lected, that the second of those appellations is otiiy a corrup«> 
tion of the Latin word, which w^as indiscriminately applied to 
any military chief. AH these provincial generals were there- 
fore dukes; but no more th^n ten among them wer* dignified 
with the rank of catmts or companions, a title of honor, of 
rather of favor, which had been recently invented in the court 
of Oonstantine. A gold belt was the ensign which distinguished 
the office of the counts and dukes ; and besides their pay, 
they received a Sberal allowance sufficient to maintain one 
hundred and ninety servants, and one hundred and fifty-eight 
horses. They vrere strictly prohibited from interfering in any 
matter which related to tiie administration of justice or the 
revenue; but d)e command which they exercised over the 
troops of their department, was independent of the authority 
of ute magistrates. About the same time that Oonsiantine 
gave a legaJ sanction to the ecclesiastical order, he instituted 
in the Roman empire the nice balance of the cavii and th^ 
military powers The emulation, and sometimes the disonrd| 
wMch r^gned between two professions of opposite interests 
and incompatible manners, was productive of beneficial and 
of pernicioa** consequences. It was seldom to be expected 

>** Zosimus, L it. p. 110. Before the end of the reign of Constaih 
tiu8, the magistri militvm w€^re already increased to foar. See Vele> 
chis ad Ammian. L xvi. a 7. 

**^ Thoi^ the military counts and dukes are frequently men- 
tiooed, both in history and the codes, we must havQ recourse to the 
UTotitia fi» the exact knowledge of their number and stations, f'or 
the inatitutioB, rank^ privilegeB, &c^ of the oountd in general, «M OA 
^[Wod. L vL tit. zii.— zx., with the eommehtary of Qodefroy 
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that tbe general and the civil governor of a prcvinoe should 
either conspire for the distur^mce, or should unite hr the 
service, of their country. While the one delayed to offer the 
assistance which the other disdained to solicit, the troops veiy 
frequently remained without orders or without supplies ; the 
public safety was betrayed, and the defenceless subjects weie 
left exposed to the fury of the Barbarians. The divided 
administration which had been formed by Oonstuitine, relaxed 
the vigor of the state, while it secured the tranquillity of the 
monarch. 

The memory of Constantine has been deservedly censured 
for another innovation, which corrupted military discipline and 
prepared the ruin of the empire. The nineteen years which 
preceded his final victory over Licinius, had been a period of 
license and intestine war. The rivals who contended for the 
possession of the Roman world, had withdrawn the greatest 
part of their forces from the guard of the general frontier; 
and the principal cities which formed the boundary of th^r 
respective dominions were filled with soldiers, who considered 
their countrymen as their most implacable enemies. After the 
use of these internal garrisons had ceased with the dvil war, 
the conqueror wanted either wisdom or firmness to revive the 
severe discipline of Diocletian, and to suppress a fetal indul* 
gence, which habit had endeared and almost confirmed to the 
military order. From the reign of Constantine, a popular and 
even legal distinction was admitted between the Palatines ^** 
and the borderers; the troops of the court, as they were 
improperly styled, and the troops of the frontier. The for- 
mer, elevated by the superiority of their pay and privileges, 
were permitted, except in the extraordinary emei^encies of 
war, to occupy their tranquil stations in the heart of the prov- 
inces. The most flourishing cities were oppressed by the 
intolerable weight of quarters. The soldiers insensibly forgot 
the virtues of their profession, and contracted only the vioes 
of civil life. They were either degraded by the industry of 
mechanic trades, or enervated by the luxury of baths and the- 
atres. They soon became careless of their martial exerdsesi 
eurious in their diet and apparel; and while they inspired 

"* Zosimus, 1 il p. 111. The distinction between the two clawei 
of Roman troops, is very darkly expressed in the historians, the lawn^ 
•nd the Notitia. 'Consult, however, the copious jDaro^tf/on, or abstract 
which Godefroy has drawn up of the seventh book, de Re Militari, of 
flic Theod«isian Code, 1. vil tit L leg. 18, L viil tit i leg. 10. 
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terror to the subjects of tlie empire, they trembled At the 
ftf^roadi of the Barbarians."' The chain of fortificataona 
which Diocletian and his colleagues had extended along the 
banks of the great rivers, was no longer maintained wiUi the 
same care, or defended with the same vigilance. The num- 
bers which still remained under the name of the troops of the 
frontier, might be sufficient for the ordinary defence ; but their 
s|>irit was degraded by the humiliating reflection, that they who 
were exposed to the hardships and dangers of a perpetual 
warfare, were rewarded only with about two thirds of the pay 
and emoluments which were lavished on the troops of the 
court Even the bands or legions that were raised the near- 
est to the level of those unworthy &vorites, were in some 
measispe diagraoed by the title of honor which they wet« 
allowed to assume. It was in vain that Constantine repeated 
the most dreadful . menaces of fire and sword against the 
Borderers who should dare desert their colon, to connive at 
the inroads of the. Barbarians, or to participate in the spoil.^** 
The mi8chie& which flow from injudidous counsels are seldom 
removed by the application of partial severities ; and though 
succeeding princes labored to restore the strength and numbers 
of the frontier gfurrisons, the empire, till the last moment of 
its dissolution, continued to languish under the mortal wound 
which had been so rashly or so weakly inflicted by the hand 
of Constantine. 

The same timid policy, of dividing whatever is united, of 
reducing whatever is eminent, of dreading every active power, 
and of expecting that the most feeble will prove the most 
obedient, seems to pervade the institutions of several princes, 
and particularly those of Constantine. The martial pride of 
the legions, whose victorious camps had so often been the 
scene of rebellion, was nourished by the memory cX their past 
exploits, and the consdousness of their actual strength. As 
long as they maintained their ancient establishment of six 
thousand men, they subsisted, under the reign of Diocletian, 
each of them singly, a visible and important object in the 

^^ Ferox erat in suos miles et rapaz, ignavus vcro in hostcs el frae- 
tos Ammian. L xxii. c 4. He obeenres, that they loved downy beds 
and hoiiaes of marble; and that their cups were heavier than their 
■words. 

"« God. Theod. L vil tit i leg. 1, tit zil le^. L See Howell's Bifit 
of the World, vol. it p, 19. Ttuit learned historian, who is not bvA 
fkntly kogfwn. labors to justify the charaeter and policy of OonntnntUMi 
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milkaij history of the Roman empire. A Imr yioiiM afttfi 
wards, these gigantic bodies were shniDk to a Terj diminativ* 
size ; and when 8€ven legions, with some anxiliories, defendee 
the city of Amida against the Persians^ the total garrison, 
with the inhabitants of both sexes, and the peasants of tin 
deserted eountry, did not exceed the number of twen^ 
thousand persons.^*' From this (aat, and from simikr e» 
amplea, there is reason to belioTe, that the eoinstitutien of tkt 
legionary tro(^, to which they partly owed their valor and 
dis(9{^ne, was dissolved by Constantine; and tikat the bands 
of Roman in^^ntry, which still assumed the same names and 
the same honors, consisted only of one thousand or fifteen 
hundred men/** The conspiracy of so many separate de- 
tachments, each of which was awed by the weme of its own' 
weakness, could easily be checked; and the successors of 
Constantine might induce tiieir love of ostentation, by issuing 
their, orders to aae hundred and thirty-two legions, inscribed 
on the muster-roll of their numerous armies. The remainder 
of their troops was distributed into several hundred oohovts of 
infantry, and squadrons of cavafary. Their arms, and titles, 
and ensigns, were calculated to inspire terror, and to ctisplay 
the variety of nations who marched under the Imperial stan- 
dard. And not a vestige was lefl of that seveie simplicity, 
which, in the ages of freedom and victory, had distin^ished 
ihe line of battle of a Roman army from the confused host 
of an Asiatic monarch.^*' A more particular enunaemtion, 
drawn from the NotiHoL, might exercise the diligence of an 
antiquary ; but the historian will content himself with^ okserv- 
ing, that the number of permanent stations or garrisons estab- 
li^ed on the frontiers of the empire, auKHinted to five hundred 
and eighty-three; and that, under the sucoessom of Oonetan- 
tme, the complete force of the military establishment was 
computed at six hundred and forty-five thousand si^diers.'^ 

■■■I ■ ' * ■ — ■ ■ ■ ■■■.■I I ■■■■ ■ ^ ■ ^ — »»^ 11 ^ ■■ — f > I I * .^ - ■ -II ■ I •■T ^ ■ ■ 

"^ Animiiu% L xix. c; 2. H^ ob^erves^ (g. ^ that tke desperate sal* 
lies of two Gallic legions were like a kaDdfiu of water throwii on a 
great Gonfiagration. 

>*3 Pancirolus ad Notitiam, p. 96. M^moires de TAcad^mie dee 
Inscriptions, torn. xzy. p. 491. 

^'' Romana acies unius prc^e formsa erat et kominum et armonan 
genere. — Regia acies varia magis multis gentibus dissimititiidine ar- 
morum auxiliorumque erat T. Liy. 1. xxxviL c 89, 40. FlancuDiui^ 
evefl before the event, bad oooapared ihe army of AntiochiiB to a sapper 
Ib wludi the flesh of one vile animal was diversified by the ddH os the 

dks. See the Life pi Flaminus hi PhHsreh, 

*'* Agathias, i v. p. 151, edii Louvre^ 



An effort so prodigious surpassed the wants of a more- andenti 
and the Acuities of a later, period. 

Ta the .various states of society, armies are recruited from 
very different motives. Barbarians are urged by the love of 
war;, the citizens of a free republic may be prompted by a 
princif^ of duty ; the subjects, or at least the nobles, of a 
monarehy, are animated by a senUment of honor ; but the 
Umid and luxurious inhabitants of a declining empire must be 
allured into the service by the hopes of profit^ or compelled 
by tli0 dre^ of punishment The resources of the Romai 
treasury were exhausted by the increase of pay,, by the repe 
tiUon of donatives, and by the invention of new emolumenu 
and indulgences,, which, in the opinion of the provincial youth- 
night oompensate the hardships and dan^ens of ai military life 
Yel^ akhoogh the stature was lowered, * although slaves, 
least hj » tacit connivance, were indiscriminately received intt 
the ranksy the insurmountable difficulty of procuring a regula 
and adequate supply of volunteers, obliged the emperors t 
adopt rooie effectual and coercive methods. The lauds be 
stowed od the veterans, as the free reward of their valor 
were henceforward granted under a condition which contain 
the fimt rudiments of the feudal tenures ; that their sons, wh: 
Boooeeded to the inheritance, should devote themselves to the 
profession of arms, as soon as they attained the age of man 
hood; and their cowardly refusal was punished by the lose 
of hofior, of fortune, or even of lifo.''* But as- the annua 
growtli of the sons^ of the vetevans bore a very small proper 
tion to the demands of the service, levies of men were fre 
quently required from the provinces, and every proprietor waa» 
obliged either to take up arras,, or to procure a substitute, or to 
parchflse his exemploon by the payment of a heavy fine; The. 
ram of forty-two pieces of gold, to which it was reduced 
ascertains the exorbitant price of volunteers, and the reluctance 

^** Valentinian (Cod Theodos. 1 vil tii xiil leg. 8) fixes tiit 
Btandard ai five feet seven inches, about five feet four bches and i 
kid£, Engliah measure. It had formerly been five feet, ten inches, an 
in the best corps, six Roman feet Sed tunc erat amplior multitude 
6t phves sequebantur militiam armatam. Yegetius de Be Militari 
Li c. V. 

*•• See the two titles, De Yeteranis and Pe Filiis Yetwanoruni, it 
iie sovendi book of the Theodosian Code. The age at which tbei* 
nUitary serrioe was required, varied from twenty-five to sixtoen. K 
ll» iiiDs of the veterans, appeared with a- horse, they had a ri^ tc 
•re ia the cavalry ;. two hcurses gave them some vui able priinM|fa«- 

F* 
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with which the government admitted of this albMnatire.^ 
Such was the horror for the profession of a soldier, which had 
affected the minds of the degenerate Romans, that manj of 
the youth of Italy and the provinces chose to cut off the 
fingers of their right haiid, to escape from being pressed into 
the service; and this strange expedient was so commonly 
practised, as to deserve the severe animadversion of the laws,^ 
and a peculiar name in the Latin language.'** 

The introduction of Barbarians into the Roman armies 
became every day more universal, more necessary, and more 
&taL The most daring of the Scythians, of the Gbths, and 
of the Germans, who delighted in war, and who found it more 
profitable to defend than to ravage the provinces, were en- 
rolle'!, not only in the auxiliaries of their respective nations, but 
in the legions themselves, and among the most -distinguislied 
of the Palatine troops. As they freely mingled with me sub- 
jects of the empire, they gradually learned to despise their 
manners, and to imitate their arts. They abjured the implicit 
reverence which the pride of Rome had exacted from their 
ignorance, while they acquired the knowledge and possession 
<H those advantages by which alone she supported her dechn- 
ing greatness. The barbarian soldiers, who displayed any 
militaty talents, were advanced, without exception, to the most 
important commands ; and the names of the tribunes, of the 

^*^ Cod. Theod. L vil tit. xiil leg. 7. Aooording to the historian 
Socrates, (eee Oodefroy ad lo&,) the same emperor Valeos eometimes 
recjuired eighty pieces of sold for a recruit In the. foUowiog law it is 
fiuntly expressed, that smves shall not be admitted inter optimas 
lectissimorum militum turmas. 

"" The person and property of a Roman knight, who had mutilat- 
ed his two sons, were sold at public auction by order of Augustas. 
(Sueton. in August c. 27.) The moderation of that artful usurper 
proves, that this example of severity was justified by the spirit of the 
times. Ammiauus makes a distinction tietween the effeminate Ital- 
ians and the hardy Qauls. (L. xv. c 12.) Yet only 15 years after- 
wards, Valentinian, in a law addressed to the prsefect of Qaul, is 
"ibliged to enact that these cowardly deserters shall be burnt aliva. 
'Cod. Theod. L vii. tit xiii leg. 5.) Their numbers in Illyricum were 
10 considerable, that the province complained of a scarcity of recmits. 
ild.leg. 10.) 

"' They were called Murd, Mureidus is found in Plautui and 
Fcstus, to denote a lazy and cowardly person, who, according to Ar- 
•obius and Augustin, was under the immediate protection of the god 
iess Mureia, From this particular instance of cowardice, murcare k 
vsad as sviionymous to mutUare^ by the writers of the middle Latiiiily. 
Bm licde: brogius and Yalesius ad Ammiaa Marcdlin, L xr. t, 11 
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# 
eounts and dak«B, and of the generals themselves, betra)- f^ 
foreign origin, which they no longer condescended tu disguis^ 
They were often intrusted with the conduct of a war against 
their coantrymen ; and though most of them preferred the 
ties of allegiance to those of blood, they did not always avoid 
the guilt, or at least the suspicion, of holding a treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy, of inviting his invasion, or of 
•paring his retreat The camps and the palace of the son of 
vonstantine were governed by the powerful fedion of the 
Franks, who preserved the strictest conne(^on with each other, 
and with their country, and who resented every personal 
affront as a national indignity.'** When the tyrant Caligula 
was suspected of an intention to invest a v^y extraordinary 
candidate with the consular robes, the sacrilegious profanaUon 
would have scarcely excited less astonishment, i( instead of a 
horse, the noblest chieftain of Germany or Britain had been 
the object of his choice. The revolution of three centuries 
had produced so remarkable a change in the prejudices of the 
people, that, with the public aj^robation, Oonstantine showed 
his successors the example of bestowing the honors of the 
consulship on the Barbarians, who, by their merit and services, 
bad deserved to be ranked among the first of the Romans.'*' 
But as these hardy veterans, who had been educated in the 
ignorance or contempt of the laws, were incapable of exer- 
cising any civil offices, the powers of the human mind were 
contracted by the irreconcilable separation of talents as well as 
9f professions. The accomplished citizens of the Greek and 
Roman r^ublics, whose characters could adapt themselves 
so the bar, the senate, the camp, or the schools, had learned to 
write, to speak, and to act with the same spirit, and with equal 
abilities. 

IV. Besides the magistrates and generals, who at a distance 
from the court diffused their delegated authority over the prov- 
inces and armies, the emperor conferred the rank of lUus* 

*^ Malaricfaus — adhibitia Francis quorum ea tempestate in palatia 
multitado florebat^ erectius jam loquebatm twnultuabaturque. Am- 
mian. L zv. c 5. 

>«> Barbaros omnium primus, ad usque fiasces auxerat et trabeas 
eoDsuIares. Ammian. L xx. c 10. Eusebius (in Vii Gonstantin. L iv 
e. 7) and AureHus Victor seem to confirm the truth of this assertiop 
yet in the thirty-two consular Fasti of the reign of Oonstantine 
Mnnot discover ue name of a single Barbarian. I should therefort 
bterpret the libm-ality of that prmce as relative to the Mnamenta 
laHier than to the office, of the oocjulship. 
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i^tkft en seven of b« more immedYate servanta, to wlioiie 
JSdelity he intrusted his safety, or his counsels, or his treasures. 
1. Tlie private apartments of the palace were governed by a 
favorite eunuch, who, in the language of that age, was styled 
the pr<xp(mtu»^ or prsefect of the sacred bed-chamber. His 
duty was to attend the emperor in his hours of state, or in 
those of amusement, and to perform about his person all those 
menial services, w^iich can only derive their splendor from 
the influence of royalty Under a prince who deserved to 
reign, the great ohamberlmn (for such we may call him) was 
» useful and humUe domestic ; but an artful domestic, who 
improves every occasion of unguarded confidence, will insen- 
sibly acquire over a feeble mind that aseendant which harsh 
wisdom and unoomplying virtue can seldom obtain. Ihe 
degenerate grandsons of Theodoeius, who were invisible to 
their subjects, and contemptible to their enemies, exalted the 
prasfect^ of their bed^amber above the heads of all the 
ministers of the palace ;^ and even his deputy, the first of 
the splendid train of slaves irho waited in the presence, was 
thought worthy to rank before the reepectahle proconsuls of 
Greeoe or Asia. The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was 
acknowledged by the counts^ or superintendents, who regulated 
the two important provinces of the magnificence of the ward- 
robe^ and of the luxury of the Impenal table;*^^ 2. The 
principal administmtion of public af&iirs was committed to the 
diligence and abilities of the nuister of the offieea^*^- He was 
the supreme magistrate of the palace, inspected the discipline 
of the civil and military schooh, and received appeals from all 
parts of the empire, in the causes which related to that numer- 
ous, army of prlvil^ed persons, who, as the servants of the 

»^* Oo4. Theod. i vi, tit 8. 

^^ By a very singular mfetapkor, borrowed from the military char- 
Bcter of the firat emperors, the steward of their household was styled 
the count of their camp, (comes castreosis.) Cassiodorus very seri- 
ously represents to him, that his own fame, and that of the empire^ 
must depend on the opinion which foreign ambassadors may cocceiva 
of Uie plenty and magnificence of the royal table. (Variar. L tL 
rpistol 9. 

"* Qutherius {de OflSciis Dom^s August®, 1. U. c 20, L iii) has very 
accurately explained the functions of the nmster of the ofiices, and the 
eoiistitutioo of the subordinate scrinia. But he vainly attempts, on the 
iHoet doubtful authority, to deduce from the time of the Antoninea, ui 
•ven of Nero, the origin of a m^^trat^ who oawot be foi.ind i» MM^^kj 
Wfort the reign of Constantine. 



oouri, had obtained lor themselves and lsun..ies n right t* 
decline the authority of the ordinary judges. The correspond* 
ence between the prince and his subjects was managed by 
the four scrinia, or offices of this minister of state. The first 
vas appropriated to memorials, the second to epistles, the 
third to petitions, and the fourth to papers and orders of a 
miscellaneous kind. Each of these was directed by an infe- 
rior master of respectable dignity, and the whole business was 
despatched by a hundred and forty-eight secretaries, diosen 
for the most pajrt from the profession ci ihe law, on account 
of the variety of abstracts of reports and references which 
frequently occurred i^ the exercise of Uieir several functions. 
Eran a condescension, which ia, former, ages would hmre been 
esteemed unworthy thei Eomau majesty, i^ particular secr^ 
taiy was allowed for the Greek language; and interpretera 
were i^pointed to receive the ambassadors of the Barbarians ; 
but, the departmenjt Qf foreign afliwrs, which con3titttt6s so 
essential a part of modem policy, seldom diverted the atteur 
tion oi the master oi the offioesv His. mind was more' 
seriously engaged by the general direction of th9 posts and 
arsenals of the empire. There were thirty-four cities, £^teen. 
in the East, and nineteen in the West, in which regular com- 
panies of woitaien were perpetually employed in fabricating 
defensive armor, offensive weapons of all sorts, and military 
engines, which were deposited in the arsenals, ^nd occasion 
aUy delivered for the service of the troops. 3. In the course 
of nine centuries, the office oi quaxtor had experienced a verj 
singular revolution. In the inihncnr of Rome, two inferiot 
roaj^trates were annually elected by the people, to. relieve 
the consuls from the invidious management of the public treas- 
ure;'^* a similar assistant was granted to every proconsul, 
and to every praetor, who exercised a military or provincial 
command; with the extent of conquest, the two qusestore 
were gradually multiplied to the number of four, of eight, of 
tW:^ty, and, for a short time, perhaps, of fcrty ; ^** and the 

^*^ Tacitus ( AnnaL zi. 22) 8ays« that the first questors were elected 
%y the people, sixty -four years after the foundation of the republic; 
but he 1^ of opinion, that they had, kmg before that period, been ui- 
aually appointed by the consuls, and even by the kings. But this oo* 
yuce point of antiquity is contested by other writers. 

'** Tacitua (AnnaL xl 22) seems to coiadei; tweoty as the lu§^b88l 
fimh^ of qus^stors ; ajad Pion (1. zliii p S!Z4) insinuates, that u tha 
oct^toi Cmsar once cpQs^ted forty, it w>w. only, to, £Eusilitat« tkt pa^- 
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Dohiest citizens ambitiously solicited an office which gave them 
a seat in the senate, and a just hope of obtaining the honors 
of the republic Whilst Augustus affected to maintain the 
freedom of election, he consented to accept the annual privi- 
lege of recommending, or rather indeed of nominating, a 
certain proportion of candidates ; and it was his custom to 
select one of these distinguished youths, to read his orations 
or epistles in the assemblies of the senate.'^^ The practice 
of Augustus was imitated by succeeding princes; the ooca- 
Bional commission was established as a permanent office ; and 
the favored qusestor^ assuming a new and more illustrious 
character, alone survived the suppression of his ancient and 
useless oolleagues.^^* As the orations which he composed in 
the name of the emperor,'^ acquired the force, and, at length, 
the form, of absolute edicts, he was considered as the repre- 
sentative of the legislative power, the oracle of the council, 
and the original source of the civil jurisprudence. He was 
sometimes invited to take his seat in the supreme judicature 
of the Imperial consistory, with the Praetorian prefects, and 
the master of the offices ; and he was frequently requested to 
resolve the doubts of inferior judges: but as he was not 

ment of an immense debt of gratitude. Tet the augmentatioii whidi 
he made of praetors subsisted under the succeeding rei^^ns. 

**'' SuetoD. in August c 65, and Torrent ad loc Dion. Oa9. p. 766. 

*^* The youth and inexperience of the quiestors, who entered on 
that important office in their twenty-fifth year, (Lips. Excurs. ad Tadt 
L iii. D.,) engaged Augustus to remove them from the management of 
the treasury ; and though thev were restored by Claudius, they seem 
to have been finally dismissed by Nera (Tacit AnnaL xiil 29. SuetoD. 
in Aug. c 86, in Claud, c 24. Dion, p. 696, 961, <fe& Plia EpistoL x. 
20, et alibi) In the provinces of the Imperial division, the place of 
the quiBstors was more ably supplied by the proeutaton^ (Dion Cas. ]x 
707. Tacit in Vit AgricoL c. 16 ;) or, as they were afterwards caliea, 
rationales. (Hist August p. 130.) But in the provinces of the senate 
we may still discover a series of quaestors till the reign of Marcua 
Antoninus. (See the Inscriptions of Gruter, the Ej^istles of Pliny, and 
a decisive fact in the Augustan History, p. 64.) From Ulpian we may 
kam, (Pandect L i. tit. 18,^ that under tiie government of the hou^e 
of Severus, theii provindal administration was abolished ; and in the 
•absequent troubles, the annual or triennial elections ot quiettors must 
kave naturally ceased. 

^^' Cum patris nomine et epistolas ipse dictaret, et edicta oonscrib 
eret, orationesque in senatu recitaret, etiam qusestoris vice. Su«)toii. 
m Tit c 6. Tnc office must have acquired new dignity, which wai 
aocasionally executed by the heir apparent of the empire. Tiajaa 
intruBted the same care to Hadrian, his quaestor and oousia See IkNi 
wall, Pneleotion Cambden, x. xl p. 862— '894. 
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. (^pressed with a variety of subordinate biisiness, his leisors 
and talents were employed to cultivate that dignified style of 
eloquence, which, in the corruption of taste and language, 
still preserves the majesty of the Roman laws.'** In some 
respects, the ofiioe of the Imperial quaestor may be compared 
with that of a modem chancellor; but the use of a great seal, 
which seems to have been adopted by the illiterate barbarians, 
was never introduced to attest the public acts of the emperors. 
4. The extraordinary title of count of the sacred largeeset 
was bestowed on the treasurer-general of the revenue, with 
the intention perhaps of inculcating, that! every payment 
flowed from the voluntary bounty of the monarch. To con- 
ceive the almost infinite det»l of the annual and daily expense 
of the civil and military administration in every part of a 
great empire, would exceed the powers of the most vigorous 
imagination. The actual account employed several hundred 
persons, distributed into eleven different offices, which were 
artfully contrived to examine and control their respective oper- 
ations. The multitude of these agents had a natural tendency 
to increase ; and it was more than once thought expedient to 
dbmiss to their native homes the useless supernumeraries, 
who, deserting their honest labors, had pressed with too much 
eagerness into the lucrative profession of the finances."' 
Twenty-nine provincial receivers, of whom eighteen were 
honor^ with the title of count, corresponded with the treas- 
urer; and he extended his jurisdiction over the mines from 
whence the precious metals were extracted, over the mints, 
in which they were converted into the current coin, and over 
the public treasuries of the roost impoilant cities, where they 
were deposited for the service of the state. The foreign 
trade of the empire was regulated by this minister, who direct- 
ed likewise all the linen and woollen manufactures, in which 
the successive operations of spinning, weaving, and dyeing 
were executed, chiefly by women of a servile condition, for 
the use of the palace and army. Twenty-six >f these insti« 
tutions are enumerated in the West, where the arts had been 

'•• Terns edicta daturus ; 

Supplicibus responaa. — Oracula regis 
Eloquio crevere tuo ; nee dignius unquam 
Majestas meminit sese Romana locutam. 

Olaadian in Consulat MalL Theodcn*. 88. See likewise Syinmaefciif 
(Sniatol. 1 17) and Gassiodorus. (Yaruur. iv. 6.) 
^> Cod. nieod. L vi tit 80. Ood Jostiniaa L ziL tit t4. 
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more recently introduced, and a still larger proportion may bi 
allowed for the industrious provinces of tne East*" 5. Be- 
sides the public revenue, which an absolute monarch might 
levy and expend according to his pleasure, the emperors, in 
the capacity of opulent citizens, possessed a very extensive 
property, which was administered by the count or treasurer of 
the private estate. Some part had perh^s been the ancient 
demesnes of kings and republics ; some accessions might be 
ierived from the families which were successively invested 
with the purple; but the most considerable portion £k>wed 
from the impure source of confbcations and forfeitures, llie 
Imperial' estates were scattered through the pcovinoos, from. 
Mauritania to Britain ; but the ridli and fertile soil of Cappa 
docia tempted the monarch to acquire in. tha;t eountry his dir- 
est possessions,"* and either Constantine or his suocessoca 
embraced the occasion of j^ustifying avance by religious zeal 
They suppressed the rich temple of Oomano, where the high, 
priest of the goddess of war supported the dignity of a sove- 
reign prince ; and they applied to their private use the conse- 
crated lands, which were inhabited by six thousand subjects: qr 
slaves of the deity and her ministers.*** But these were noi 
the valuable inhabitants : the plains that stretch, from the foot 
of Mount Argaeus to the banks of the Sarus^ bred a generous 
race of horses, renowned above all otheirs m the ancient worlH 
for their majestic s^ape and incomparable swiftness. These' 
«acr€cf animals, destined for the service of the palace and. the. 
Imperial games, were protected by the Uwa firom the proiana- 
tion of a vulgar master."* The demesnes of Cappadocia 

^'^ In thB.defMn:tmentB of the two counto of the tfieasuiy, tho eafllk 
em p^ct o£ Iptie N^ttUia. haf^pens to be very defeetijire. It aaay \m 
observed, that we had a treasury chest in London, and a jB^ecc uin^ 
or manufacturiB at TTihchester. But Britain was not thought worthy 
either of a mint or of an arsenal Gaul alone possessed mree of the 
former, and eight of the latter. 

**' Cod. Theod, L vi. tit» xxx. leg. 2, and Godefroy ad:loc; 

»*♦ Strabon. Geo^arfi. L xxii p. 809, [edit CftaauhJ The other 
temple of Oomana, in Fontus, was a colony from that of Cappadocia, 
Imp. 885. The President Des Brosses (see his Saluste, torn. ii. p. 
21, [edit Causub.]) conjectures that the deity adored in both Comaais 
was Beltis, the Venus of the ea8t,*the goddess of generation; a veiy 
oUFerent being indeed from the goddess of war. 

"* Cod. Theod. L is. tit vi de Grege Dominica Godefroy has 
eolliMHcd every circumstance of antiquity relative to tiie Cappadnciao 
liorees. One of tho finest breeds, the Palmatian^ was the icrfeitura oC 
a rebel, whose estate lay about sixJteea miles ^xio, "Ij^iaiiay. neac Urn 
creat road betviQen, Con^i^antinogle and Antiocli.. 
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wm i^ip^fftot efipngb io require the inftpecticn of a count;*'* 
offioers of an inferior rank were Btationed in tl e other parts of 
the empire ; aixl the deputies of the private, as well as those 
of the publie^ treasurer were maintained in the exercise of 
thor independent fifiinctiona, and encouraged to control the 
autharitj of th^ provincial magistrates."' 6, 7. The chosea 
bands of cavalry and infantij, which guarded the person of 
the emperor, were under the immediate command o^ the tft9 
Hrn^U of the domeHice, The whole number consisted of throe 
thousand five hundred men, divided into seven sehooUy or 
troops, of five hundred each ; and in ^e East, this honorable 
service was i^ost entirely appropriated to Am Armenians. 
Wl^ever, on pubUe o^remonies, they were drawn up in the 
courts and porticos of the palaoe, their lofty stature, silent 
order, foid splendid arms of silver and gold, displayed a 
martial pomp not unworthy of the Roman majesty.'^ From 
the seven schods two companies of horse and foot were 
selected, of t)ie protectors, whose advantageous station wat 
the hope and reward of the most deserving soldiers. They- 
mounted guard in the interior apartments, and were occasion- 
{dly despatched into the provinces, to execute with celerity 
and vigor the orders of their master.^^ The counts of th^ 
domestics had succeeded to the office of the Praetorian prse 
fects ; like the prsefeets, they asj»red from the service of th« 
palace to the comnaand of armies. 

The perpetual intercourse between the court and the prov* 
inces was &cilitated by the construction of roads and the in- 
stitution of posts. But these beneficial establishmentB weri 
accidentally connected with a pernidoua and intolerable abuser 
Two or thr^. hundred Offcnts or messengers were emplc^ed, 
un4er the jurisdiction of th^ master of the offices, to annoiuiGe 
the naxD^ of thn snnuij^ CK^mils, and the edicts or viotoriea 
of the emperors. They insensibly assumed the license of 
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^** JustiniaB (NoveU. 80) ralijeitod the province of the count of 
Cappadocia to the immediate authority of the favorite eunuch, who 
prusided over the sacred bed-chamher. 

^*^ Ood. Theod. 1. vl tit zzz. leg. 4, Ao. 

^•* Pancirolua, p. 102, 186. The appoarauce of these military do- 
asestirs is described in the Latin poem of Corippus, de Laudibus Jus- 
^ I iil 157 — 179. p. 419, 420 of the Appendix Hist. Byzantia 
IUhti. 177. 

^** Ammianus ICareellians, who served so many years, obtained 
mir the rank oi a protector. The finrt tea Mnong viese honorabic 
Mjlaiers were OlanittMu ■ 
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reportiug whatever they oould observe of the condact eithe. 
of magistrates or of private dtizens ; and were soon considered 
as the eyes of the monarch,^** and the scourge of the people. 
Under the warm influence of a feeble reign, they multiplied 
to the incredible number of ten thousand, disdained the mild 
though frequent admonitions of the laws, and exercised in the 
profitable management of the posts a rapacious and msolent 
oppression. These official spies, who regularly corresponded 
with the palace, were encouraged by favor and reward^ 
anxiously to watch the progress of every treasonable desi^ 
from the feint and latent symptoms of disaffection, to me 
actual preparation of an open revolt Their careless or erim- 
mal violation of truth and justice was covered by the conse- 
crated mask of zeal; and they might securely um their 
poisoned arrows at the breast either of the guilty or the inno • 
cent, who had provoked their resentment, or refused to pur- 
chase their silence. A fiuthful subject, of Syria perhaps, or 
of Britain, was exposed to the danger, or at least to the dread, 
of being dragged in chains to the court of Milan or Constan- 
tinople, to defend his life and fortune against the malicious 
charge of these privileged informers. The ordinary admims- 
tration was conducted by those methods which extreme neces- 
sity can alone palliate; and the defects of evidence were 
diligently supplied by the use of torture."* 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment of the criminal 
qtugstion, as it is emphatically styled, was admitted, rather 
than approved, in the jurisprudence of the Romans. They 
applied this sanguinary mode of examination only to servile 
bodies, whose sufferings were seldom weighed by those 
haughty republicans in the scale of justice or humanity ; but 
they would never consent to violate the sacred person of a 
citizen, till they possessed the clearest evidence of his guilt.*** 



'** XenophoD, Gyropadd. L viil Brisson, de Regtio Peraioo, L i 
No 190, p. 264. The emperors adopted wi^ pleasure this PernsA 
metaphor. • 

>*> For the Agentes in Rebus, see Ammian. L xv. a 8, L zvl e. 6, ]. 
zxil c. 7, with the curious annotations of Valesius. God. Theod. L 
VL tit xxyiL xxviiL xxix. Among the passages collected in the Com 
mentary of Godefroy, the most remarkable is one from libaniua, in 
his discourse concerning the death of Julian. 

^"' The Pandects (1. xlviil tit xviiL) contain the seDtiments of the 
nost celebrated civilians on the subject of torture. Thev strictly 
•DBftne it to slaves ; and Ulpiaa himself is ready to acknowI(9dg«» tint 
Res est fragilis, et periculosa, ot quse veritatem &llai 
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Hie annals of tyranny, from the reign of Tiberius to that of 
Domitian, circumstantially relate the ex<cutions of many 
innocent victims; but, as lon^ as the faintest remembrance 
was kept alive of the nation^ freedom and honor, the last 
hours off a Roman were secured fixnn the danger of ignomin- 
ious torture.'** The conduct of the provincial magistrates \ 
was not, however, related by the practice of the city, or the 
flMct msnms of the civiliana. They found the use of torture 
established not only among the slaves of oriental despotism, 
but among the Macedonians, who obeyed a limited monarch ; 
among the Rhodians, who flourished by the liberty of com- 
merce ; and even among the sage Athenians, who had asserted 
and adorned the dignity of human kind.'*' The acquiescence 
of the provincials encouraged their governors to acquire, or 
perhaps to usurp, a discretionary power of employing the rack, 
to extort friHii vagrants or plebeian criminals the confession of 
their guilt, till they insensibly proceeded to confound the dis- 
tinction of rank, and to disregard the privil^es of Roman 
Mtizens. The apprehensions of the subjects urged them to 
sdidt, and the interest of the sovereign engaged him to grant, 
a variety of special exemptions, which tacitly allowed, aui 
even authorized, the general use of torture. They protected 
ail persons of illustrious or honorable rank, bishops and their 
presbyters, professors of the liberal arts, soldiers and their 
nmilies, mnnidpal officers, and their posterity to the third 
feneration, and all children under the age of puberty.'** But 
a &tal maxim was introduced into the new jurisprudence of 
the empire, that in the case of treason, which included every 
offence that the subtlety of lawyers could derive from a 
hostile tntention towards the prince or republic,'** all privileges 

*** In the cooBpimcy of Piso against Nero, Epjoharia (libertiiia mo- 
lier) was the only persoa tortured ; the rest were intacii tcmumtis. It 
would be Bupernuoos to add a weaker, and it would be difficult to find 
a stronger, example. Tacit AnnaL zv. 57. 

>** Dic^odum . . . de Inatitutis Atheniensium, Rhodiorum, doo- 
tNsimorum hominum, apud quos etiam (id quod aoerbissimum est) 
Uberi, dvesque torquentur. Cicero, Partit Orat c. 84. We mav 
learn from the trial of Philotas the practice of the Macedonians. (Di- 
edor. SicuL L zviL p. 604. Q. Curt L vl c. 11. 

'** Heineodus (Element Jur. CiviL part vil p. 81) has collected 
these exemptions into one view. 

>** This definition of the sage Ulpian (Pandect L xlviil tit iv.) 
seems to have been adapted to the court of Caracalla, rather than to 
llfat of Alexander Sevenis. See the Codes of Tbeodosiui and Jus* 
Iniaa ad Ug, Juliam majestatia 
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wexse Aiv^Dded, and all conditions were reduced to the saoM 
ignominious level As the safety of the emperor was avow^ 
edly preferred to every consideration of justice or huDoanitji 
the dignity of age and the tenderness of youth were alike 
exposed to the most cruel tortures; and the terrors of a 
malicious information, which might select them as the accom- 
plices, or even as the witnesses, perhaps, of an hnaginair 
crime, perpetually hung over the heads of the principa! olbt 
Bens of the Roman world."' 

These evils, however terriUe they may appear, were opn* 
fined U> the smaller number of Roman subjects, whose danger* 
ous situation was in some degree compensated by the enjoyment 
of those advantages, either of nature or of fortune, which 
exposed them to the jealousy of the monarch. The obscure 
millions of a great empire have much less to dread from the 
cruelty Uian from the avarice of their masters^ and their 
humble happiness is principally affected by the grievance of 
excessive taxes, which, gently pressing on the wealthy, da* 
scend with accelerated weight on the meaner and more indi- 
gent classes of society. An ingenious philosopher^** faaa 
calculated the universal measure of the public impositions by 
tne degrees of freedom and servitude ; and ventures to assert, 
that, according to an invariable law of nature, it must always 
increase with the fi^rmer, and diminish in a just proportion to 
the latter. But this reflection, which would tend to alleviata 
the miseriea of despotism, is contradicted at l^ast by the history 
of the Roman empire; which accuses the same princes oi 
despoiling the senate of its authority, and the provinces of their 
wealth. Without jabolishing all the various customs and 
duties en merchandises, which are imperceptibly dtscharged. 
by the apparent choice of the purchaser, the policy ot Oon- 
Btantine «ad hi» sucoessors preferred a simple atid direct mode 
of taxation, more congenial to the spirit of an arfstrai^f 
govemment,*** 



lit 



^^^ Arcadius Charisius is the oldest lawyer quoted in the Pi idccts 
to justify the universal practice of torture m all cases of treafw; & ; but 
tills maxim of tyranny, which is admitted by Ammianus (L xi* c. 12) 
with the most respectful terror, is enforced by several lawp if thi 
successors of Constantine. See Cod. Theod. L be tit. xxxy, i nm 
jesiatis crimine omnibus saua est conditio. 

^** Kontesquieui Esprit aes Loix, I. xii. c 13. 

^^ Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. i p. 889) has seen this imperlf^ *'JSk 
witfi ■ome decree of perplexity 
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The name and me of the indictions"* which senre tn 
ascertain the chronology of the middle ages, were derived 
firom the regtdar practice of the Roman tributes.'^* The 
emperor subscribed with his own hand, and in purple ink, the 
■olemn edict, or iadietion, which was fixed up in the principal 
city of each diocese, daring two months previous to the first 
day of September. And by a veiy easy connection of ideas, 
the word nwUetion' was traofi^red to the measure of tribute 
-whkh it pFeacribed, and to the annual term which it allowed 
for the payment This general estimate of the supplies was 
proportioned to the real aiKl imaginary wants of the state ; but 
aa often as the expense exceeded the revenue, or the revenue 
fell short of the oompntatioo, an additional tax, under the name 
of supermaUeUion, was imposed on the people, and the most 
valuable attribute of sovereignty was communicated to the 
Prsetorian prsBfecta, who^ oa some occasions, were permitted 
to provide for the unforeseen and extraordinary exigencies of 
the public service. The exeeution of these laws (which it 
would be tedioas to pUFsue in their minute and intricate detail) 
consisted of two distinct operations : the resolving the generad 
imposition into its constituent parts, which were assessed on 
the ^vinces, the dties, and the individuals of the Roman 
world; and the collecting the separate contributions of the 
individuals,, the cities, and the provinces, till the accumulated 
sums were poured into the Imperial treasuries. But as the 
account between the monarch and the subject was perpetually 

^^* Hie cyide of indietioBs, which may be traced as high as the 
reifB of OoDStaiitiuB, or perhaps of his &ther, Constantine, is stiU 
employed by the Papal court ; but the commencement of the year has 
beeii vary raasooably altered to the first of January. See rArt de 
Verifier las Dates, p. zL ;• and Dictionnaire Raison. de la Diploma- 
tique, torn, ii p. 25; two accurate treatises, which come from, the 
workshop of the Benedictines.* 

'" The first twcsity-ei|^t titles of the eleven^) book of the Theo- 
dosiaii Code are filled with the eironmstantial regulations on the hn- 
portaot soli^eet of tributes; but they suppose a clearer knowledge ox 
nmdMmental; principles than it is at present in our power to attaiik 

* It does aot Sfipear that the entablishment of the indietion is to he at 
IritNitBd to CoBstiintiae : k cxiitfxl before he had been created Aueustus at 
Rome, aqd the mmmkm granted bv lam te die city of ATnun is the praot 
He would not have ventured 'while only CcesaTf and nnder the ncoessi^ 
of oooFliMi yoyalay Savon to establish sndi aa odioas impost AnreKus Vic* 
tor and LaotanCiiis agree in designatmg Dvoeletian as the andior of tbii 
tanlitatioik Amn Vict, d* CfM. o. 39. litctant de Ifort Pera a 7 
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open, and as tbe renewal of the demand anticipated the per< 
lect discharge of the preceding obligation, the wdghty ma- 
ehine of the finances was moved by the same hands round 
the circle of its yearly revolution. Whatever was honorable 
or important in the administration of the revenue, was com- 
mitted to the wisdom of the prsefecfas, and their provincuL 
representatives; the lucrative functions wore clam^ by a 
crowd of subordinate officers, some of whom depended on the 
treasurer, others on the governor of the province ; and wlio^ 
in the inevitable conflicts of a perplexed ju^sdiction, had fre- 
quent opportunities of disputing with each other the spoils of 
the people. The laborious offices, which could be productive 
only of envy and reproach, of expense and danger, were 
imposed on the Decuriom^ who formed the corporatioos of 
the cities, and whom the severity of the Imperial laws had 
condemned to sustain the burdeps of civil society/'* The 
whole landed property of the empire (without excepting the 
patrimonial estates of the monarch) was the object of ordinary 
taxadon ; and every new purchaser contracted the obligations 
of the former proprietor. An accurate censtis,"* or survey, 
was the only equitable mode of ascertaining the proportioii 
which every citizen should be obliged to contribute for the 
public service ; and from the well-known period of the indic- 
tions, there is reason to believe that this difficult and expensive 
operation was repeated at the regular distance of fifteen 

"^ The title coocerDinfl; the Decurions (L xil tit l) is the most 
ample in the whole Theodosian Ckxie ; since it oontains Jiot less than 
one hundred and ninety-two distiDct laws to ascertain the duties and 
privileges of that useful order of dticens.* 

"* Habemus enim et hominum numerum qui delati sunt, et agrAnr 
modum. Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet viil 6. See Cod. Theod. 1. ziiL 
tit X. xl, with Godefroy's Commeotary. 

* Tbe Decarions were charged with asseBsing, according to die censas of 
property prepared by tbe tabalarii, the payment due fWnn eadi proprietor. 
This odious oflfice was aathoritatively imposed on the richoit citisens (rf'ewA 
town ; they had no salary, and all^ their compensation was, to be exempt 
from certam corporal panishments, in case they shoald have incurred theu. 
The Decnrionate was the rain of all the rich. Hence they tried every way 
of avouUng this dangerous honor ; they concealed themselves, they entered 
into militaj^ service ; bat their efforts were anavailing ; they were atAxeA, 
they were compelled to become Decoricms, and the dread inspired by ton 
title was termed Impiety, — G. 

The I>ecarions were mataaUy r»Bponsible ; they were obliged to under* 
take for pieces of ground abandoned by their owners on account of tbe prB» 
sure of the taxes, and, finally, to make up all deficiencies. Savignr. 9m 
thiofate des adm. acchts, i. 25.— M. 
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yeftn. The lands were measured by sun^ejora, who wen 
B«it iDto the provinces ; their nature, whether arable or jias^ 
tare, or vineyards or woods, was distinctly reported ; and an 
estimate was made of their common value from the average 
produce of five years. The numbers of slaves and of catUe 
constituted an essential part of the report ; an oath was admin- 
istered to the proprietors, which bound them to disclose the 
true state of their affairs ; and their attempts to prevaricate, or 
elude the intention of the legislator, were severely watched, 
and punished as a capital crime, which included the double 
guilt of treason and sacrilege."* A large portion of the 
tribute was paid in money ; and of the current coin of the 
empire, gold alone could be legally accepted."* The re- 
mainder of the taxes, according to the proportions determined 
by the annual indiction, was furnished in a manner still more 
direct, and still more oppressive. According to the different 
nature- of lands, Uieir real produce in the various articles of 
wine or oil, oom or barley, wood or iron, was transported by 
the labor or at the expense of the provincials * to the Imperial 
magazines, from whence they were occasionally distributed, 
for the use of the court, of the army, and of the two capitals, 
Rome and Constantinople. The commissioners of the revenue 
were so frequently obliged to make considerable purchases, 
that they were strictly prohibited from allowing any compen- 
Ration, or from receiving in money the value of those sup- 



'^* SiqniB racrilegft viteoi £alce succiderit, aut feradum ramomm 
tcBtus heoetavcrit, quo delinet fidem Censaum, et mentiatur ca11id« 
paupertatis ingeniam, mox detectus capitale subibit exitium, et bona 
ejus in Fiaci jura migrabimt Cod. Tneod. L xiil tit xl leg. 1. Al- 
thoogli this law is not without its studied obscurity, it is, however 
clear enough to prove the minuteness of the inquisition, and the dis 
proportion of the penalty. 

"* The astonishment of Pliny would have ceased. Equidem miror 
P. R. victis gentibuB argentum semper imperitasse non aurmn. Hist 
Natar. xxxiii 15. 

* The ptaprietora were not chai^ped with the expense of this transport • 
in the provmces sitnated on the sea-sbore or near the great rivers, there 
were ocmipanies of boatmen, and of masters of vessels, who had this oom 
Biission. and fomisbed die means of transport at their own expense. In n> 
tarn, they were themselves exempt, altogedier, or in part, from the indiction 
and other imposts. They had certain privileges; particular reflations 
iecermlned their rights and obligations. (Cod. Tneod. 1. xiii. tit. v. ix.) The 
tnasprnts by land were made in the same manner, by the intervention of a 
■vMlBged company called Bastaga; the members ^ere called Bastagarii 
CM. Theod. 1 viiL tit v.— G. 
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plies whidi were exacted in kind. In the primitive mm piMlr 
of small communities, this method may be well adapted to oof 
iect the almost voluntary offerings of the people ; but it is «£* 
once sQso^tible of the utmost latitude, and of the Utmost 
strictness, which in a corrupt and absolute monarchy musi 
introduce a perpetual contest between the power of oppression 
and the arts of fraud."* The agriculture of the Roman prov 
inces was insensibly ruined, and, in the progress of de^otism. 
which tends to disaf^nt its own purpose, the emperors wen^ 
obliged to derive some merit from the forgireness of debts, 
or the remission of tributes, which their subjects were ntteriy 
incapable of paying. According to the new division of 
Italy, the fertile and happy province of Campania, the scene of 
the early victories and of the delicaous redrements of tire eititens 
of Rome, extended between the sea and the Apennine, ftom the 
Tiber to the Silarus. Within sixty yean after the death of 
Constantine, and on the evidence of an actual survey, an- ex- 
emption was granted in favor of tihree hundred and thirtT 
thousand English acres of desert and uncultivated land ; whkm 
amounted to one eoghth of the whole surface of the province. 
As the footsteps of the Barbarians had not yet been seen in 
[taly, the cause of this amazing desolation, yfhkh is recbi^ded m 
\he laws, can be ascribed only to tbe admhi])6tmtion of the Ra- 
man emperors.*'* 

Either from design or from accident, the itfode of atisess- 
ment seemed to unite the substance of a land tax with the 
Cbrms of a capitation."* The returns which were sent of 
^very province or district, expressed the number of tributary 

"* Some precautions were taken (see Cod Theod, L zk tit ii and 
Cod. Justinian. L z. tit xxvii leg. 1, 2, 8^ to restrain the magistrBtes 
from the abuse of their authwity, either m the exaction or in tbe pur- 
chase of com : but those who had learning enough to read the oraiiaos 
of Cicero i^gainst Yerres, (iii de Frumeato,) might instruct thems^yes 
in aU the various arts of oj^ession, with reg^d to the weiabt, the 
price, the quality, and the carriage, llie avarice of an umettored 
governor would supply the ignorance of precept or precedent 

"^ Cod Theod. 1 xl tit xxviiL kg. 2, published the 24th of Mareh, 
A. D. 395, by the emperor Honotius, only two months after tlie death 
of his ibtiier, Thetidosius. He speaks of 538i042 Roman jngeni^ which 
I have reduced to the Engiiiyi measure. The jugerom eoBtained 
38,800 square Romati feet 

"* Godefroy (Cod. Theod torn, vl p. 116) argfues with weight and 
learning on the subject of the capitation ; but while he exjilaiiis the 
u^p0it as a share or measure of property, ho too absolutely 
M idea of a iiersonsl assessment 
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subjects, and the amount of the public impositions. The lat* 
ter of these sums was divided by the former ; and the estimate, 
that such a province contained so many capita^ or heads of 
tribute ; and that each head was rated at such a price, was 
universally received, not only in the popular, but even in the 
legal computation. The value of a tributary head must have 
varied, according to many accidental, or at least fluctuating 
drcumsiances ; but some knowledge has been preserved of a 
very curious &ct, the more important, since it relates to one of 
the richest provinces of the Roman empire, and which now 
flourishes as the most splendid of the European kingdoms. 
The rapacious ministers of Ck>n8tantius had exhausted the 
wealth of Gaul, by exacting twenty-five pieces of gold for the 
annual tribute of every head. The humane policy of his sue 
cessor reduced the capitation to seven pieces.''* A moderaU) 
proportion between these opposite extremes of extraordinary 
oppreeuon and of transient indulgence, may therefore be fixed 
at sixteen pieces of gold, or about nine pounds sterling, the 
common standard, perhaps, of the impositions of Gaul.'"^ 
But this calculation, or rather, indeed, the facts from whence 
it is deduced, cannot fail of suggesting two difficulties to a think- 

1^* Quid profuerit (Juliamts) anhelantibus extrem& penurii Gallia, 
hinc mazime daret, quod primitua partes eas ingressus, pro capiiiiu^ 
singulis tributi aomine vicenos quinos aureos repent flagitari ; disce- 
dens vero septenos tantum numera universa oomplentes. Amrnian. L 
zvi. c 5. 

^^ In the calculation of any sum of money under Constantine and 
his successors, we neod only refer to tiie excellent discourse of Mr. 
Greaves on the Denarius, for the proof of the following principles * 
1. That the. ancient and modem Roman pound, containing 6256 grain? 
of Troy weight, is about one twelfth lighter than the English pound, 
which IS composed of 6760 of the same grains. 2. That the pound of 
l^ld, which had once been divided into forty-eight aurei^ was at this 
time coined into seventy two smaller pieces of the same denomination. 

B. That five of these aurei were the legal tender for a pound of silver, 
md that oonsequentiy the pound of gold was exchanged for fourteen 
pounds eight ounces of silver, according to the Roman, or about thir^ 
teen pounds according to the English weight 4. That the English 
pound of silver is coined into sixty-two shillings. From these elo- 
mente we may compute the Roman pound of gold, the usual meth- 
od of reckoning large sums, at forty pounds sterling, and we may 
fix the currency of the aureus at somewhat more than eleven 
dHllhiga.* 

* See, likewise, a Ditaertation of M. Letroimc, ** Cdund^ratioDB 04 
■Arales lor rEvaloation des Monnaies Orecqae« et Bomainef *' Paris, 1017 

vol* n. — G 



ing mind, who will be at btice surpri^ hf the eqUdlity^ bM 
by the enormity, of the capitsition. An attelnpt to explahi 
them may perhaps reflect 8ome light oh the interesting; ftnbjeet 
of the finances of the declining empite. 

I. It is obvious, that, as long as the ittamntable constitiitidik 
of human nature produces and nmintains so unequal a divmoii 
of property, the most numerous part of the community irb'^AA 
be deprived of their subsistence, by the equal asseetement of H 
tax from which the sovereign would derive a very trifling rfef ^ 
nue. Such indeed might be the theory of the Roman ^pitiir 
tion ; but in the practice, this unjust equality ^as no longed 
felt, as the tribute was collected on the principle of a real, not 
of a petsonal imposition.* - Several indigent citizens contrib- 
uted to compose a single head, or share of taxation ; whild the 
wealthy provincial, in proportion to his fortune^ a}ota<d fepfb- 
sen ted teveral of those imaginaiy beings. Iti A pbetkid 
request, addressed to one of the last and most des^lrving cf 
the Roman princes who reigned in Gaul, Sidonius A^lli^arift 
personifies his tribute under the figure of a triple mon^r, thift 
Geryoii of the Grecian fables, and entreats the new Hercutea 
that he would most graciously be pleased to save his life by 
cutting off" three of his heads.*'* The fortune of Sidonius fiur 

**^ Oeiyoiies dob esse puta, monstminqne tribatmn, 

Hie cdpiia ut yiyam, tu mihi tolle trid, 

Sidoh. ApoUinar. Carin. zin. 

The reputation of Father Sirmond led me to expect more eatifl&e* 
Uon than I have fomid in his note (p. 144) on this remarkable piseaga 
The words, suo vel mtorum nomine, betray the perplexity of tne com- 
mentator. 

* Two mmrterly dissertations of M. Savigny, in the MeuL of the Beiiio 
Academy (1822 and 1823} have thro^ new Ught on the taxation system 
of the Empire. Gihhoh, according to M. Bavigny, is mistaken in supposing 
that theie was hut one lund of capitation tax ; there was a land tax, vai. a 
capitation tax, strictly So called. The land tax was, in its operation, % 
proprietor's or landlord's tax. Bnt, besides this, there was a direct capfta- 
tion tax on all who were not possessed of landed proper^. This tax 
dates from the time of the Roman conquests; its amount is .not dearij 
known. Gradual exemptions released different persons and classes frg|B 
this tax. One edict exempts painters. In Syria, all under twelve or Ifimr* 
teen, or above sixQr-five, were ei^cmpted; at a later period, all vAalk 
twenty, and all tiumarried females ; still later, all under twen^-iiVk 
widows and nuns, soldiers, veterani and clerici — whole dioceses, mat/in 
Tliraee and Illyricnm. Under Galerius and Licinius, the plebs OflMdife 
became exempt ; though this, perhaps, was only an ordinance for the. E/urt. 
By dcgreco, however, the exemption was extended to JEill the iiihaVitaott 
of towns ; and as ft was strictly capitfttio plebeia, fitnii whldi dl posA ti Wtf Bi 
wcM exempted it fell at length altogether on the ooloni and agricanifll 
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MiMKidi^ tlie eftttomany wealth of a poet ; bat if he had pa^ 
nn/bd thd tillitdot], he m*^ht have painted manj of the Gallic 
lioblttS ^h the hundrejd heads of the deadly Hydra, spread- 
hf ovet* tli6 &ce of the coimtry, and devouring the substance 
of ft liUfidred &inilies^ U. The difficulty of allowing an 
atumal Sttiti of about nine pounds sterling, even for the av 
mige of ilM capitation of Gaul, may be rendered more evi* 
debt by flttb Comparison of the present state of the dame 
teumtry, in it is now governed by the absolute monarch of an 
mdustrious^ wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes of 
FntD6e cannot be rtagnified, either by fear or by flattery, t 
beyond the anntial amount of eighte<>n milhons sterling, which 
ought perhaps to be shared amojig four and twenty millions 
. of inhabitants.*** Seven millions of these, in the capacity of 
fiithers, or brothere, or husbands, may discharge the obliga- 
tions <k the Ifemaining multitude of women and children ; yet 
the equal pnyportion of each tributary subject will scarcely 
1196 above fifty shillings of our money, instead of a proportion 
alfoo^ iona times as considerable, which was regularly imposed 
on their Gallic ancestors. The reason of this difference 
may be ^Dimd, not so much in the relative scarcity or plenty 
of gold and silver, as in the difierent state of society, in 
ancient Gnul and in modern France. In a country where 

- ■ ■ ■ ' ■ — '■ — ■ ■-- ■ — - -fc-— *i- ■ — -. — - 

^** Tikis assertion, bowers formidable it may seem, is founded on 

the original registers of births, deaths, and marriages, colleeted by 

public authority, and now deposited in the Controlee Oeneral at Paris. 

Tlie annual average of births throughout the whole kingdcmi, taken in 

Byo jeara, (from 1770 to 1774, boSi indusive,) is 479,649 boys, and 

•449,269 girla, in all 928.918 children. The provmce of French Hai- 

nault alone foraishes 9906 Urths ; and we are assured, by an actual 

«uiiiiiierailioo of the pec^le, annually repeated from the year 1778 to 

the j%B 1776» that upon an average, Hainault contains 267,097 in- 

liabitaats. By the rules of £ur analogy, we might infer, that the or- 

fiinarj DroportioB of annual births to the whole people, is about 1 to 

26 ; ana tliat the kingdom of France contains 24,151,868 persons of 

l)o^ sexes and of every age. If we content ourselves with the more 

viodsrate (ureportiou of 1 to 26, the whole population will amount to 

28,222,960. From the diligent researches of the French Governments 

(w^hidi «ra not unworthy of our own imitation,) we may hope to obtain 

^ still greater degree of certainty on this important subject* 

slaves* These wore registered in the same cataster (capitastmm) with the 
J^nd tax. It was paid v^ ^ proprietor, who raised it again from his ookmi 
lUid laborers. — ^M. 

On no sabject has so mach valuable information been collected since the 
of On>bon, as the Matistics of the different countries of Europe bat 
lairtB^mfng^lia t»4mr srwa-^H. 
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poBoual freedom is the privil^e of every subject, the whoh 
mass of taxes, whether they are levied on property or on oon- 
RUmption, may be fairly divided among the whole body of the 
nation. But the far greater part of the lands of ancient Ghudy 
as well as of the other provinces of the Roman world, were 
cultivated by slaves, or by peasants, whose dependent condi- 
tion was a less rigid servitude.*" In such a state the poor 
were muntained at the expense of the masters who enjoyed 
the fruits of their labor ; and as the rolls of tribute were filled 
only with the names of those citizens who possessed the 
, means of an honorable, or at least of a decent subsistence, 
the comparative smailness of their numbers explains and jus- 
tifies the high rate of their capitation. The truth of this asser 
lion may be illustrated by the following example : The JSdui, 
one of the most powerful and civilized tribes or eiiieM of Gaul, 
occupied an extent of territory, which now contains about five 
hundred thousand inhabitants, in the two ecclesiastical dio- 
ceses of Autun and Nevers ; ^^ and with the probable acces- 
sion of those of Ch^ons and Ma9on,''* the population would 
amount to eight hundred thousand souls. In the time of 
Constantine, t£e territory of the JMm afforded no more than 
twenty-five thousand heads of capitataon, of whom seven 

— 

'** Ood. Theod. L v. tit iz. z. xi Cod Justiniaa L xL tit Ldil 
Coloni appellantur qui conditioDem dehent genitali solo, propter agri- 
culturum sub dominio possessorum. Augustin. de Oivitate Dei, L 
z. c L 

^^ llie ancient jurisdiction of {Augustodunum) Autun in B u rg u n dy, 
the capital of the iSdui, comprehended the adjacent territory o{{N<m&- 
thnum) Nevers. See D'Anville, Notice de r Andenne Oaule, p. 491. 
The two dioceses of Autun and Nevers are now composed, the rormer 
of 610, and the latter of 160 parishes. The registers of births, taken 
during eleven years, in 476 parishes of the same province of Burgun- 
dy, and multiplied by the moderate proportion of 26, (see Messanoe 
Recherches sur la Population, p. 142,) may authorize us to assign aa 
average number of 656 persons for each parish, whidi beii^ sgaia 
multiplied by the 770 parishes of the dioceses of Nevers and Aotun, 
will produce the sum of 506,120 persons for the extent of country 
which was once possessed by the iEduL 

*•* We mig]^t derive an additional supply of 801,750 inhabitants 
from the dioceses of Chalons {CahilUmum) and of Ma9on, (MatUeo^) 
since they contain, the one 200, and the other 260 parishes. This 
accession of territory might be justified by very specious reasons. 
1. Oidlons and Ma9on were undoubtedly within the original jurisdio- 
tion of the JEdul (See D'Anville. Notice, p. 187, 443.) 2. In the 
Notitia of Oaul, they are enumerated not as CivitaieSf but merely if 
Catlra, 8. They do not appear to have been epiacopal s^ts befora 
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thousand were discharged by that prince from the intolerable 
weight of tribute."* A just analogy would seem to coun- 
tennnce the opinion of an ingenious historian/*^ that the free 
and tributary citizens did not surpass the number of half a 
million ; and if, in the ordinary administration of government, 
their annual payments may be computed at about four mil- 
lions and a hsAf of our money, it would appear, that although 
the share of each individual was four times as considerable, a 
fourth part only of the modam taxes of France was levied on 
the Lnperial province of Gau). The exactions of Ck)n8tan- 
tius may be calculated at seven millions sterling, which were 
reduoe«l to two millions by the humanity or the wisdom of 
Julian. 

But this tax, or capitation, on the proprietors of land, would 
have suffered a rich and numerous dass of free citizens to 
escape. With the view of sharing that species of wealth 
which is derived from art or labor, and which exists in money 
or in merchandise, the emperors imposed a distinct and per- 
sonal tribute on the trading part of their subjects."' Some 
exemptions, very strictly confined both in time and place, 
were allowed to the proprietors who disposed of the produce 
of their own estates. Some indulgence was granted to the 
profession of the liberal arts : but every other branch of com- 
mercial industry was affected by the severity of the law. 
The honorable merchant of Alexandria, who imported the 
gems and spices of India for the use of the western world ; 
the usurer, who derived firom the interest of money a silent 
and Ignominious profit ; the ingenious manufacturer, the dil- 
igent mechanic, and even the most obscure retailer of a 
sequestered village, were obliged to admit the officers of the 
revenue into the partnership of their gain ; and the sovereign 
of the Roman empire, who tolerated the profession, consented 
to share Uie in&mous salary, of public prostitutes.f As this 

tbe ^th and sixth centuries. Tet there is a passage in Eumeiuiu 
(Panegyr. Yet viil 7) which very forcibly deters me from extending 
the territory of the Mdm, in the reign of Constantine, along the beaor 
tifol banks of the navigable Saona* 

*•• Eumenius in Panegyr Vet viii. 11. 

^ L'AbU du Bos, mst. Criti^ne de U M. F. torn, i p. 121 

'** See Cod. Theod. L xiii. tit l and iv. 

* fit tfak passage of Enmenias, Savigny supposes the original xramher t» 
have been 9tS,000 : 7000 being discharged, there remained 25,000 liable to the 
tiilwte. See Mem. oaoted above. — M. 

t The emperor Toeodosiiis pat an end, by a law. to this disgraoeM 
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general tax upon industry was collected everj fi>urth year, m 
was styled the Luatral Contribution : and the historian ZoA* 
nius*** laments that the approach of the filial period wat 
announced by the tears and terrors of the citizens, who weit 
often compelled by the impending scourge to embrace tke 
most abhorred and unnatural methods of procuring the sum ti 
which their property had been assessed. The testimony of 
Zosimus cannot indeed be justified firom the charge of pam<m 
and prejudice ; but, from the nature of this tribute it seem 
reasonable to conclude, that it was arbitrary in the distribu- 
tion, and extremely rigorous in the mode of collecting. The 
secret wealth of commerce, and the precarious profits of art 
or labor, are susceptible only of a discretionary valuation, 
which is seldom disadvantageous to the interest of the treas- 
ury ; and as the person of the trader supplies the want of a 
visible and permanent secunty, the payment of the imposition, 
which, in the case of a land tax, may be obtained by the 
seizure of property, can rarely be extorted by any other 
means than those of corporal punishments. The cruel treat- 
ment of the insolvent debtors of the state, is attested, and waa 
perhaps mitigated by a very humane edict of Constantine, 
who, disclaiming the use of racks and of scourges, allots a 
spacious and airy prison for the place of their confinement..^ 

These general taxes were imposed and levied by the abso- 
lute s^uthority of the monarch ; but the occasional ofierings of 
the coronary gold still retained the name and semblance of 
popular consent. It was an ancient custom that the f^Kes of 
th^ republiCi who ascribed their safety or deliverance to tke 
success of the Roman arme^ and e\'en the cities of Italy, who 
admired the virtues of their victorious general, adorned the 
pomp of hi$ triumf^ by thear voluntary gifts of evowna of 
gold, which after the ceremony were consecrated in the 
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^^ 2k)8imu8, L ii. p. 115. There is ^irohahly as much pasuoa and 
prejudice iq the attaek of Zosimus, as in the elaborate defence ctf the 
memory of Coqstantiae by the aealous Dr. HoweU. Hist of- the 
World, ToL ii. p. 20. 

"" Cod. Theod. 1. xl tit viL leg. «. 
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soarce of reTenae. (Oo^ ad Cod. Theod. xiiL tit. i. c. 1.) B«t before 
be depnved himself of it, he made tnre of some way of rejjiuucma libis d& 
ficiL A rich patrician, Florentiiis, inidlgnant at this legalized uoentioaa* 
neas, bad made repreaeiit«tiPD# pq the mbject to the emperar. To fadnoi 
falm to tolerate it no longer, he offend bi« own property to Jappiy the '*~^ 
InatloQ of the revenue. The emperor bad the bsfloncijii tP a0Q§|^ faUi 



Wi^ irf^VP^i fe> ^W^l^ * \?^^ monufna^Ji qf his glorjr 
to WtlirB fgi^ 'l^lif^ prq^re^ of zeal find ftattefy Bpp?i ff^ult^ 
plied |ii^ uumhefy 404 ii^cre^^ the sij^, of |hese ppp^ilMi 
doQ^tioii^ ^ a^d the tfiamph qt C^^saf w^ earicjti^ wiih iw9 
tiu^id^d ^gat h^nflred apd ^weatj-two massy crowds, )v)|iQi»e 
we^ht ^puntied to tw^y ()ioi}sai;Ld £>ur hHQdre4 ^d four 
te^ ppifn^a of gold. T^is treasure ijras imaiediateiy nielted 
down by the p^udei^ dictfil^or, Vho if as satisfied that it ^ould 
hi9 loore serviceable to bis soldiers than to the gods : his e^Ei^r 
pie waa imitated by hi^ sifocessors; and iSie custom yf^ 
mtroduoed of exchanging the^ splendid ornaments for t^ 
more acceptable present of the pungent gold coin of the em- 
pire/*^ Td» spontaneous offering was at length exa|Cte4 as 
the debt of dutjf ; and fn^tead of being confined to thi^ oc^sa^i^ 
of a tri^mpl^ |t Y^ supposed to be granted by the sever^ 
cities 4U14 pix^vmoes of tae monarchy, a» often ^ the empergdr 
con4|99cenae4 ^ announce his accession, bis consulship, th^ 
birth of a son, the creation of a Caesar, a victory over the Bar- 
banjg^)^ Qjt 9Qy other real or ima^Tiary ev^ut whipb gfaoed 
the aiujial^ of ||js r«agn. The pecu}i^ firee gift pf tb^ ^ei^ate c^f 
Rome was fixed by custom at sixieen hundred pounds of gold, 
or about sixty-four thousand pounds sterling. The oppressed 
subjects celebrated their own felicity, that their sovereign should 
graciously consent to accept this feeble but volunUry testimony 
of their loyalty and gratitude.'" 

A people elated by pride, or soured by discontent, are sel- 
dom qualified to form a just estimate of their actual situation. 
The subjects of Gonstantine were incapable of discerning the 
decline of genius and manly \'irtue, which so far degraded 
them below the dignity of their ancestors ; but they could feel 
and lament the rage of tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, and 
the increase of taxes. The impartial historian, who acknowl- 

'*' See Lipdus de Magnitud. Romana, ! il c 9. The Tarragonese 
Spain presented the emperor Claudius with a crown of gold of seveiit 
and Gaul with another of nine, hundred pounds weight I have fol- 
lowed the rational emendation of Lipsius.* 

*•• Cod. Theod. L xiL tit xiil The senator" were supposed to be 
exempt from the Aurum Oorwiarium ; but the 4.uri Oblatio, whidn. 
was required at their hands, was precisely of the same nature. 

* Tliis custom is of still earlier date , the Bomans bai borrowed it &aia 
Qreece. Who is not acquainted with the famoos oration ^f Demosthenes 
Cardie gidden crown, which his citizens wished to bestow, and iSschinef tft 
Hove faun of t--a. 
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edges the justice of their complaints, will obeenre some bvor* 
able circumstances which tendcNcI to alleviate the misery of their 
condition. The threatening tempest of Barbarians, which so 
soon subverted the foundations of Roman greatness, was still 
repelled, or suspended, on the frontiers. The arts of luxury 
and literature were cultivated, and the elegant pleasures <» 
society were emoyed, by the inhabitants of a considerable 
portion of the globe. The forms, the pomp, and the expense 
of the civil administration contributed to restrain the irregular 
license of the soldiers ; and although the laws were violated by 
power, or perverted by subtlety, the sage prindples of the 
Koman jurisprudence preserved a sense of order and equity, 
unknown to the despotic governments of the East, The rights 
<^ mankind might derive some protection from religion and 
philosophy ; and the name of freedom, which could no longe/ 
alarm, might sometimes admonish, the successors of Angustw, 
that they did not reign over a nation of Slaves or Barbarians."* 

>"* The great Tbeodoshis, in his judidons advioe to his son, (daod' 
ian in iv. Oonsulai Honorii, 214, i<&,) distinguishes the statioii of a 
Roman prince from that of a Parthian monarch. Virtue was 
te the one; birth might suffice for the other 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CHARACTER OF CONSTANTINE. — GOTHIC WAR. — DEATH OF 
OONSTAimNE. — ^DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE AMONG HIS TfiRBB 

SONS. PERSIAN WAR. ^TRAGIC DEATHS OF CONSTANTINX 

THE YOUNGER AND CONSTANS. ^USURPATION OF MAGNEN- 

TIU8.— CIVIL WAR. ^VICTORY OF CONSTANTIUS, 

The character of the prince who removed the seat of 
empire, and introduced such important changes into the dvil 
And religious constitution of his country, has fixed the atten* 
don, and divided the opinions, of mankind. By the grateful 
seal of the Christians, the deliverer of the church has been 
decorated with every attribute of a hero, and even of a saint ; 
while the discontent of the vanquished party has compared 
Constantine to the most abhorred of those tyrants, who, by 
their vice and weakness, dishonored the Imperial purple. The 
Bame passions have in some degree been perpetuated to suc- 
ceeding generations, and the character of Constantine is con- 
sidered, even in the present age, as an object either of satire 
or of panegyric. By the impartial union of those defects 
which are confessed by his warmest admirers, and of those 
virtues which are acknowledged by his most implacable ene- 
mies, we might hope to delineate a just portrait of that extra- 
ordinary man, which the truth and candor of history should 
adopt without a blush.^ But it would soon appear, that the 
vain attempt to blend such discordant colors, and to reconcile 
)uch inconsistent qualities, must produce a figure monstrous 
rather than human, unless it is viewed in its proper and dis- 
tinct lights, by a careful separation of the different ^)eriods of 
the reign of Constantine. 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine, had been 
enriched by nature with her choicest endowments. J lis 

^ On ne se trompera point sur Oonstantin, en croyant tout le mal 

Sa'en dit Eusebe, et tout le bien qu'en dit Zosime. Fleury, Hist £o- 
lesiastique, torn, ill p. 233. Eusebius and Zosimus form indeed thf 
two extremes of flattery and invective. The intermediate ehadcn m 
expressed by those writers, whose character or situation varioiulj 
tsnpsred tkie influenoe of their religioas EeaL 



stature was lofty, his countenance majestic, his deportment 
graceful ; bis strength and activity were displayed in every 
manly exercise, and from his earliest youth, to a very advanced 
season of life, he preserved the vigor of his coastitution by a 
strict adherence to the domestic virtues of chastity and tem- 
perance. He delighted in the social intercourse of ^miliar 
conversaUon ; and though he niight sometimes indulge his dis- 
position to raillery with less reserve than was required by the 
severe dignity of his station, the courtesy and liberality of bis 
manners gained the hearts of all who approached him. The 
sincerity of bis friendship has beep suspected ; yet be showed, 
on some occasions, that he was not incapable of a warm and 
lasting attachmeiit The disadvantage of an illiterate edu- 
cation bad Bot prevented him J&om forming 4 just estimiiJte jgf 
the value x>f learning ; and the arts aud scienoes delved soffote 
encouragement from the muni6cent protection of Const^tipd. 
In the despatch of business, his diligence was indefJEitigabla; 
and the active powers of his mind were almost cootinuallj 
exercised in reading, writing, or meditating, in giving audieuoes 
to ambassadors, and in examining the complaints of bis sub- 
jects. Even those who censured the propriety of his measures 
were qompelled to acknowledge, that he possessed magna- 
nimity to conceive, and patience to execute, the most ardu- 
ous designs, without being checked ^either by the prejudices of 
education, or by the clamors of the multitude. In the fi^d, he 
infused his own intrepid spirit into the troops, whom be cqq- 
ducted with the talents of a consummate general ; and to bis 
abilities, rather than to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal 
victories which he obtained over the foreign and domestic foes 
of the republic He loved glory as the reward, perhaps ^s 
the motive, of his labors. The boundless ambition, wnieb, 
from the moment of his accepting the purple at York, appeal? 
as the ruling passion of his soul, may be justified by the dan- 
gers of his own situation, by the x^baracter of his rivals, by tba 
consciousness of superior merit, and by the prospect that his 
success would enable him to restore peace and order to the 
distracted empire. In his civil wars against Maxentius aud 
Licinius, he had engaged on his side the inclinations of the 
people, who compared the undissembled vices of those tyrants 
with the spirit of wisdom and justice which seemed to direct 
tlie genersj tenor of the administration of Constantine.* 
— ■■■ - ■ ■ f ■ ■ . 

' TVi virtjes of Conttan^ 099 fi$41«(M &r |yt^ :Qio4 pai^ 4i«li 



Had Consta^tine fallen on tbye banks of the Tyber, or even 
in the pUuns of Hadrianople, such is the character which, mitt 
a few exceptions, he naight have transmitted to posterity. Bat 
the conclusion of his reign (according to the moderate and 
indeed tender sentence of a writer of the same age) degraded 
him from the rank which he had acquired among the most 
deserving of the Roman princes.' In the life of Augustus, we 
behold the tyrant of the republic, converted, almost by imper- 
ceptible degrees, into the father of his country, and of human 
kind. In that of Con^tantine, we may contemplate a ^ero^ 
who had so long inspired his subjects with love, ^nd his ene- 
mies wiith terror, d^enerating into a cruel and dissolute 
XDobarcii, corrupted hy his fortune, or praised by conquest 
^bove the necessity of dis^i^iulation. The general p^aoe 
which ^e .maintained during the last fourteen years of his reign, 
,was a period of a{M)2vrent splendpr rather than of reA pros- 
pei^ty ; ^d the qld ^ge of Constantine was disgraced b^ the 
opposite yet reQonciUft>le vices of rapaciousne^s and prodi- 

tity. The aocii^n^Yilal^ treasures found in the palaces of 
centius and Lidnius, yrere lavishly consume^ ; the various 
innovations introduced by the conqueror, were attended 
-witli an increasing expense; the cost of his buildings, his 
court, and his festivals, required an immediate and plentiful 
supply ; and the oppression of the people was the only fund 
livhich could support the magnificence of the sovereign. Hiis 
unworthy favorites, enriched by the boundless liberality of 
their roaster, iisurped with impunity the privilege of rapine 



Eatropins and the younger Victor, two Rincere pagans, who wrote 
after the extiniction of his ^Eunily. Even Zosimus, and the Emperor 
JuUbd, acknowledge his personal iconrage and miiitaiy .aohieye- 
menta 

* See IfU^opii^ z. 6. In primo Imperii tempore optimis principi* 
bus, ultimo medlis oomparanous. From the ancient Greek version of 
Pdsaniua, (edit Havercamp. p. 697,) I am inclined to suspect that 
Eutropins had originally written vix mediis ; and that the offensive 
monosyllable was dropped by the wilful inadvertency of transcrib* 
era. Aurelius Victor e3q>resses the general opinion by a vulffar and 
bdeed obscure proverb. Trctchala decem annis prsestantiHsimds; 
duodecim sequentibus latro ; decem novissimis pupiltu* ob immouicas 
profbsiones. 

* Julian, Orat i. p. 8, in a flattering discourse pronounced before the 
«OQof Constantine; and Ccesares, p. 836. Zoeimus, p. 114, 116. TIm 
■lately buildings d Constantinople. Ac., inay be quoted as a lasthif 
•ad uBenseptkiaahle proof of the f^'ofuseneaa of their Craoder. 
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and oomiptioiL* A secret bnt universal decay was feH in 
erery part of the public admiDistration, and the emperor him- 
self, though he still retained the obedience, gradually lost the 
esteem, of his subjects. The dress and manners, which, 
towards the decline of life, he chose to affect, served only to 
degrade him in the eyes of mankind. The Asiatic pomp^ 
which had been adopted by the pride of Diocletian^ assumed 
an air of softness and effeminacy in the person of Constantine. 
Se is represented with false hair of various colors, laboriously 
arranged by the skilful artisto of the times ; a diadem of a 

.ew and more expensive fashion ; a profusion of gems and 
oearls, of collars and bracelets^ and a variegated flowing robe 
of silk, most curiously embroidered with flowers of gold. In 

uch apparel, scarcely to be excused by the youth and folly 
of EWabalus, we are at a loss to discover the wisdom of an 
aged monarch, and the simplicity of a Roman veteran.* A 
mind thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence, was incapaUe 
of rising to that magnanimity which disdains suspicion, and 
dares to forgive. The deaths of Maximian and Ldcinius may 
perhaps be justified by the maxims of policy, as they are 
taught in the schools of tyrants ; but an impartial narrative of 
the executions, or rather murders, which sullied the declining 
age of Constantine, will suggest to our most candid thoughts 
t)ie idea of a prince who could sacrifice without reluctance the 
I'lws of justice, and the feelings of nature, to the dictates either 
<»-f his passions or of his interest. 

The same fortune which so invariably followed the standard 
of Constantine, seemed to secure the hopes and comforts of 
his domestic life. Those among his predecessors who had 
•ujoyed the longest and most prosperous reigns, Augustus, 
Vrajan, and Diocletian, had been disappointed of posterity; 
and the frequent revolutions had never allowed su£cient time 
for any Imperial family to grow up and multiply under the 

* The impartial Ammianus deserves all our confiKlence. Prozimo- 
r^ fauces aperuit primus omniiun Constantinus. L. xvi c 8. Eu* 
Bebius himself confesses the abuse, ( Vit Constantin. L iv ^i 29, 54 ;) 
and some of the Imperial laws feebly point out the remedy. See 
above, p. 146 of this volume. 

' Julian, in the Csesars, attempts to ridicule liis uncle. His euspi 
eioufl testimony is confirmed, howev 3r, by the learned Spanheim, with 
the authority of medals, (see Oommentaire, p. 156, 299, 897, 459.) 
Eosebius (Orat c 5) alleges, that Constantine dressed for the i>ubli^ 
not for lumself. Were this admitted, the vainett cozoomb eonli 
Mver want ac excuse. 
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ihade of the purple. But the royalty of the Flavian liiie^ 
which had been first ennobled by the Gk>thic Claudius, de- 
scended through several generations; and Constantine him 
self derived ^om his royal ^Either the hereditary honon 
which he transmitted to his children. The emperor had been 
twice married. Minervina, the obscure but lawful object of 
Lis youthful attachment,' had left him only one son, who was 
called Grispus. By Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, he 
had three daughters, and three sons known by the kindred 
names of Constantine, Constantius, and Coustans. The un- 
•mbitious brothers of the great Constantine, Julius Constantius, 
Dalmatius, and Hannibalianus,* were permitted to enjoy the 
most honorable rank, and the most affluent fortune, that could 
be consistent with a private station. The youngest of the 
three lived without a name, aud died without posterity. His 
two elder brothers obtsuned in marriage the daughters of 
nvoalthy senators, and propagated new branches of the Im- 
perial race. Gallus and «fuhan afterwards became the most 
illustrious of the children of Julius Constantius, the Patridaih. 
The two sons of Dalmatius, who had been decorated with the 
Tain title of Censor y were named Dalmatius and Hannibalia- 
nus. The two sisters of the great Constantine, Anastasia and 
Sutropia, were bestowed on Optatus and Nepotianus, two 
senators of noble birth and of consular dignity. His third 
sister, Constantia, was distinguished by her preeminence of 
g^reatness and of misery. She remained the widow of the 
vanquished Lidnius ; and it was by her entreaties, that an 
innocent boy, the o%ring of their marriage, preserved, for 
some time, his life, the title of Caesar, and a precarious hope 
of the succession. Besides the females, and the allies of the 
Havian house, ten or twelve males, to whom the language of 
modem courts would apply the title of princes of the blood, 
seemed, according to the order of their birth, to be destined 
either to inherit or to support the throne of Constantine. But 
In less than thirty years, this numerous and increasing family 

-* Zosimus and Zonoras agree in rcpresentiiig Minervina as the con- 
vmbine of Constantine ; hut Ducange has very gallantly rescued her 
«diaracter, by producing a decisive passage fi'on: one of the pane- 
gyrics : ^ Ab ipso fine pucritiae te matrimonii legibus dedisti/* 

* Ducange (Familias Byzantinae, p. 44) bestows on him, after Zo* 
Siuris, the name of Constantine; a name somewhat unlikely, as it 
was already occupied by the elder brother. That of Haimibalianui 

inentaoDed in tha Paschal Chronicle, and is approved by TiUemoni 
dee Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 527. 



was reduced tp the persons of CoDstanti.\;is lud Jutian, vb^ 
alone had sui nved a series of crimes and calamities, such 99 
the tragic poets have deplored in the devoted Unes of Petopi 
and of Cadmus. 

CrispuB, the eldest son of Coastantine, and the presumpti,v0 
heir of the empire, is represented hy impartial historians as 90 
amiable and accomplished youth. The care of his education, 
or at least of his studies, was intrusted to JUictantius, the most 
eloquent of the Christians ; a preceptor admirably qualifie<J Up 
form the taste, and to excite the virtues, of his illustrious ^ 
ciple.* At the BgQ of seventeen, Crispus was invested wiM> 
the title of Caesar, and the administration of tjhe Gallic prov 
inces, where the inroads of the Germans g^ve hini a^ early 
occasion of signalizing his military prpwess. I|i the civil wof 
which bro^ke out soon affcerw^rds, the father an4 son c(iyid(|$l 
their powers ; and this history has already celebrated the .vaJor 
as well as conduct displayed by the latter, in forcipg the straU* 
of the ^ellespo^t, so pbst^nately defended by the superior fiectt 
of Licinius. This naval victory contributed to determipe tli^ 
event of the war ; and the names of rConstantine ^d of .Qnsr 
pus were united in the joyful acclamations of their e^ter& 
subjects; who loudly proclaimed, that the world 1^ be^Q 
subdued, and was now governed, by ^ emperor endowed 
with every virtue ; and by his illustrious i^n, a prince beloved 
of Heaven, and the Hvely iniage of his father's perfections. 
The public &Yor, which seldom accompanies old 2^e, .d^i,is^ 
its lustre over the youth of Crispus. £[e deserved the esteeop^ 
and he engaged the Sections, of the court, the army, find tb^ 
people. The experienced merit of a reigping monarch ia 
acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, and frequently 
denied with partial and discontented murmurs ; while, from the 
opening virtues of his successor, they fondly conceive the mo^ 
unbounded hopes of private as well as public felicity." 

This dangerous popularity soon excited the attention of. 
Constantine, who, both as a father and as a king, was impa^ 

* Jerom. in Chron. The poverty of Lactantius may be applied 
eitlier to the praise of the disiDterested philoso^er, or to the shame of 
tte unfeeling patron. See Tillemont. Mem. Ecclesiast torn, vl part 
i p. 845. Dupin, Biblioth5que Ecclesiast torn. i. p. 205. Lardnora 
Ci edibility of the Gospel EUstory, part il vol vii. p. 66. 

^'^ Euseb. Hist Ecclesiast 1. x. c d. Eutropius (x. 6) styles hJasL 
"•gregiwn virupx f wid Julian {On u L) very olainly alludes iA ^ 
•xploita of Crispus in the civil war. 3e0 Spcomeim, Co mmept . p %| 
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ti^t of 0B equiil. Instead of attempting to secure th^ $!ih 
^aBoe of tiis son by the generous ties of confidence and 
gratitude, he resolved to prevent the mischiefs which migbt 
l>e apprehended irora dissatistied ambition. Crispus soon had 
Teason to complain, that while his infant brother Constantiiu- 
-was sent; with the title of Caesar, to reign over bis peculiar 
departiBeoib of the Gallic provinces,'^ he, a prince of mature 
Tdaia, whQ had performed such recent and siga^J services, 
instead x>f bebig raised to the superior rank of Augustus, was 
confined fdraost la prisoner to hk father'is loourt ; /and eispos^ 
ivithout power or defeiMse, to everj calumny wbk^ the malioe 
of bi^ ^eneiies oould suggest Under #ucb paip£al cil^uai- 
atancea, the Eoyi^ youth ;might i¥>t always be able to <K>mpqse 
bds b^i^i/vior, or oppress Jtus discontent; and we may be 
asBured, that be was encompassed by a train of indiscr^t or 
perfidious feUowers, who as^uously studied to inflame, ^d 
vfho were {iterhaps instnicted to betray, the unguarded wanutib 
oi luB resentment. Au edict of Constantiue, publish^ about 
this tio^e, manifestly indicates his real or affected suspicions, 
that a secret conspiracy had been formed against his pernooi 
and govemmept By all the allurements of honors laod r^ 
wards, he invites ipformers of every degree to accuse without 
exoeptioQ his magistrates or ministers, his friends or his most 
intimate jbvorites, pro^iesting, with a solenm asseveration, Aat 
Le ioMnsdi will listen to the charge, that he himself will 
xeveoge hit injuries; and concluding with a prayer, which 
discovers some apprehension of danger, that the providence 
of the Supreme iBeing may still continue to protect the safety 
of the emperor and of the empire/' 

The ioforoaers, who complied with so liberal an invitation, 
were sufficiently versed in the arts of courts to select the 
friends and adherents of Crispus as the guilty persons ; nor is 
%here any reason to distrust the veracity of the emperor, who 
had promised an ample measure of re\'enge and punishment 
The p olicy of Constantine maintained, however, the same 

** Compare Idatius and the Paschal Chronicle, with Ammianus, (L 
3civ. c. fi-) The pear in which Constantius was created C«8sar seems 
"to be more accurately fixed by the two chronologists ; but the histo- 
irian who lived in his court could not be i^orant of the dap of the an- 
luversary. For the appointment of the new CsBsar to the provinces 
df Qaul, see Julian, Orat I p. 12, Qodefroy, CbronoL Legum, p. 26^ 
mad Blondel, de Primaut^ de FEglise, p. 1183. 

^* Co^ ItokL I i|C titlv. Qk>d«ifiroy suspected the #•««* moAnm 
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appearances of regard and conndence towards a son, wIkmi 
he began to consider as liis most irreconcilable enenij. 
Medals were struck with the customary vows for the long and 
auspicious reign of the young Csesar;" and as the people, 
who were not admitted into the secrets of the palace, still 
loved his virtues, and respected his dignity, a poet who solicita 
hi3 recall from exile, adores with equal devotion the majesty 
of the father and that of the son." The time was now ar- 
rived for celebrating the august ceremony of the twentieth 
year of the reign of Constantine ; and the emperor, for that 
purpose, removed his court from Nicomedia to Rome, where 
the most splendid preparations had been made for his recep- 
tion. Every eye, and every tongue, affected to express their 
sense of the general happiness, and the veil of ceremony and 
dissimulation was drawn for a while over the darkest designs 
of revenge and murder." In the midst of the festival, the 
unfortunate Crispus was apprehended by order of the em- 
peror, who laid aside the tenderness of a father, without 
assuming the equity of a judge. The examination was short 
and private ; " and as it was thought decent to conceal the 
fate of the young prince from the eyes of the Roman people, 
he was sent under a strong guard to Pola, in Istria, where, 
soon afterwards, he was put to death, either hy the hand of the 
executioner, or by the more gentle operations of poison." The 
Caesar Licinius, a youth of amiable manners, was involved in 
the ruin of Crispus : " and the stem jealousy of Constantine 

*• Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p 28. Tillemont, torn. iv. p. 610. 

^* His name was Porphyrius Optatianua. The date of his pan- 
egyric, written, according to the taste of the age, in vile acrostics, is 
settled by Scaliger ad Euseb. p. 250, Tillemont, torn. iv. p. 607, and 
Fabridus, Biblio&. Latin, 1. iv. c. 1. 

** Zosim. I il p. 103. Godefroy, ChronoL Legmn, p. 28. 

'* AKpirtosj mtJunU a trials is the strong and most probably the jnet 
expression of Suidas. The elder Victor, who wrote under the next 
reign, speaks with becoming caution. *" Natti grandior incertnm qui 
caus2, patris judicio occidisset." If we consult the succeeding writers, 
Eutropms, the younger Victor, Orosius, Jerom, Zosimus, Philostorgius, 
and Gregory o^ Tours, their knowledge will appear gradually to in 
crease, as their means of information must have diminished — a circun* 
stance which frequently occurs in historical disquisition. 

" Ammianus (L xiv. c. 1 1) uses the general expression of pereniplum 
Oodinus (p. 84) beheads the young prince ; but Sidonius ApoUmaris 
(EpistoL y. 8,) for the sake perhaps of an antithesis to Fausta's ttarm 
IMth, chooses to administer a draught of cold poison. 

'* Sororis filium, commodse indolis juvenem. Eutropins, z. 6 
Hay I not Ve permitted to conjecture that Crispus bad married Hel» 
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unmoved by tho prayers and tears of his fiivcrite aster, 

pleading for tbe life of a son, whose rank was his only cnnie, 

and whose loss she did not long survive. The story of these 

anhappy princes, the nature and evidence of their guilt, the 

forms <^ tiieir trial, and the circumstances of their death, were 

buried in mysterious obscurity ; and the courtly bishop, who 

has celebrated in an elaborate work the virtues and piety of his 

liero, observes a prudent silence on the subject of these tragio 

events.** Such haughty contempt for the opinion of mankind, 

whilst it imprints an indelible stain on the memory of Constan- 

tine, must remind us of the very different behavior of one of 

the greatest monarchs of the present age. The Czar Peter, in 

the full possession of despotic power, submitted to the judgment 

of JRussia, of Europe, and of posterity, the reasons whicn had 

<x>inpelled him to suhscribe the condemnation of a criminal, or 

4it least of a degenerate son.** 

The innocence of Crispus was so universally acknowledged, 
that the modem Greeks, who adore the memory of tibeir 
founder, are reduced to palliate the guilt of a parricide, which 
the o(Hnmon feelings of human nature forbade them to justify. 
They pretend, that as soon as the afflicted father discovered 
the fiusehood of the accusation by which his credulity had 
l>een so £Eitally misled, he published to the world his repent- 
«noe and remorse; that he mourned forty days, during which 
lie abstained from the use of the bath, and all the ordinary 
«xmiforts of lifb ; and that, for the lasting instruction of pos- 
terity, he erected a golden statue of Crispus, with this mem- 
orable inscription: To mt son, whom I cnjubtlt con- 
X'SMNED.'* A tale so moral and so interesting would deserve 

^ia, the daughter of the emperor Lidnius, and that on the happy de- 
livearY of the princess, in the year 822, a general pardon was granted 
"by doDstantine t See Ducange, Fam. Bezant p. 47, and the law (1. is. 
tatk xzxvii) of the Theodosian code, which has so much embarrassed 
the interpreters. Gkxiefroy, torn. iii. p. 26*7.* 

'* See the life of Gonstantine, particularly 1. il c. 19, 20. Two hun- 
fired and fifty years afterwards Rv^agrius (L iil c. 41) deduced from the 
ailence of Ensebius a vain argument against the really of the &ct 

** Histoire de Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, part ii. c 10. 

*^ Ic order to prove that the statue was erected by Constantine, 
mikl afterwards concealed by the malice of the Arians, Codinus very 

• ThiB oonjectore is very donbtfiil. Tbe obscurity of the law quoted frcai 

Theodofliaii code ncarcely^ allows any inference, and there is extant k«t 

nedal which can be attributed to a Helena, wife of Crispus. See K«k 

Boet Num. Yet t. viiL p. 102 and 145.- 
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to bo supported by h^ eiipeptionable ftu^^iy; b^ V 
consult th^ more s^ocient ^nd authentic writers, \hey 
inform us, that the repenU^noe of Const^ptj^e wi^ 
only in ^ts of blopd and revenge ; ^xxd thi^^ he ^ne4 (Qf Vbfi 
murdei of an innocent ^on, by ^he e^pepu^pn, perliap^ qf j| 
guilty y^e. They ascribe the misfortune^ pf C^pi)^ if> ihfl 
«rte of his step-mother Faust^h who^ impk^Ue bj»tfia4» 01! 
^hose disappointed love, renewed in the palaqe of Cpiisiai>tm 
the andent tragedy of Hippolitus and of Phspdra.*' Like tbft 
daughter of Minos, the daughter of Maximian aocused her 9PPr 
in-law of an incestuous attempt on the chastity of his Other's 
wife ; and easily obtained, from the jealousy of the emperoi^ 
a sentence of death against a young prince, whom sh^ opi;i" 
sidered with reason as the most formidable rival of }^fr qwjh 
children. But Helena, the aged mother of Gonstanti^ei 
lamented and revenged the untimely fate of \^et gr^iicUcH) 
Orispus ; nor was it long b^fore a real or pretended discovery 
was made, that Fausta herself entertained a criminal opn^oe- 
tion with a slave belonging to the Imperii st^ble^.'* Qer 
condemnation and punishment wejre t^e i(istant cous^qu^po^fi 
of the charge ; and the adulteress w^ suffocated \>j tbe st^a^ 
of a bath, which, for that purpose, had been l^Qat;^ |o f^ e^r 
traordinary degree.** ^By sppi^ it w^l perj^ps jb^^ thQugl^ 
that the remembrance of a ponjug^ WUiou fi p^efitj ye^n, 
and the honor of their cpmoion o^pring, tjie de^tioie^ heic| 
of the throne, |uight h^ve softened the oblate fte^^ ^ Qotfr 
stantiue, and persuaded him to suffer hJ3 wife, I^QWQver giiiii!^ 
she might appear, to e^iate her pff^^niaes in ^ ^oJit^y pii^o^. 
But it seems ^ superffuoi^ labor ^ w^igh t^e propriety, j^i4f^ 
we could ascertain the truth, of this singular event, jvhich is 

readily creates (p 8i) two witpesses, Hippolitus, wid tiie you 
Herodotus, tQ whose imaginary histories he appeals y^fiih jsphlm 
confidence. 

** Zosiraus (1. ii. p. 108) may be considered as our ori,^iiiaL Th^ 
ingenuity of the mpder^s, assisted b^ a few bints froni the inpenta, }i^ 
illustrated and improved his ohscure and imperfect narrative. 

'' Phil"6torgius^ 1. ii. q. 4. Zosimus ^l n. p. 104, 116) rnputes tu 
Oonstantioe the death of two wives, of tne innocent Fai^sta, and of |ui 
adulteress, who was the mother of his three successors. Accordipg to 
Jerom, three or four years elapsed between the death of Ciispi^fei a^d 
that of Faustta. The elder Victor is prudently silent 

'* If Fausta was put to death, it is reasonable to believe iKj|^' t))A 
priyate apartments of the palace were the scene of her ezec^tio^. 7\m 
orator Ohrysostoq^ fndulges his fancy by exposing ^e ^^^al^ ^ifOgSUlf! «* S.. 
% dtiurt mountain to be de vowed py ^4 beas^ 
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attended with some circumstances of doubt and perplexity. 
Those who have attacked, and those who have defended, the 
character of Oonstantine, have alike disregarded two very 
remarkable passages of two orations pronounced under the 
succeeding reign. The former celebrates the virtues, the 
beauty, and the fortune of the empress Fausta, the daughter, 
wi^ sister, and mother of so many princes.'* The latter 
asserts, in explicit terms, that the mother of the younger Con- 
fitantine, who was slain three years after his Other's death, 
aorvived to weep over the fate of her son.'* Notwithstanding 
the poeitive testimony of several writers of the Pagan as weU 
JI8 of the Christian religion, there may still remain some reason 
to believe, or at least to suspect, that Fausta escaped the blind 
and suspicious cruelty of her husband.* The deaths of a son 
and a nephew, with the execution of a great number of re- 
apectab&e, and perhaps innocent friends,** who were involved in 
their ftdl, may be sufficient, however, to justiQr the discontent 
of the Roman people, and to explain the satirical verses affixed 
to tlie palace gate, comparing the splendid and bloody reigns 
of Oonstantine and Nero.** 

By the death of Crispus, the inheritance of the empire 
seemed to devolve on the three sons of Fausta, who have been 
already mentioned under the names of Cons tan tine, of Con- 
Btantius, and of Constans. These young princes were suo* 

** Julian. Orat L He seems to caliber the mother of Crispus. She 

oiifi^ Hisunie that titl0 bv adoptipn. At least» she was not oonsidered 

AS bi8 mortal enemy. Jolian compares the fortune of Fausta with that 

-^f ParyastiSi the Persian que^Q. A Rouulo would have n^ore naturally 

VBOoUecM the second Agrippina:-r^ 

Et inol, qui siir le trone ai suM mes anc^tre* : 
llol, flUe, fepuD^ near, e) merp d9 vos onsitr^ 

** MoQod in Clonstantin. Jun. c 4, ad Oalcem Eutrop. edit TBsyw 
camp. The orator styles her the most divine and pious of qutenm 

*^ Int^rfecit numerneos amioos. Eutrop. xil 6. 

** . Satarni awrea sascqla quis req^uirat t 
Sunt hsc gemmea, sea Neroniana. 

Sidon. Apollinar. v. 8. 
Xt i J somewhat singular that these satirical lines should be attribuled, 
Clot to an obscure Ubelleri or a disappointed patriot, bii to AUariuSi 
prime minister and favorite of the emperor. We may now perceive 
tfaat the impreoatioDS of the Roman people were dictated by humanity, 
%« w^ at by superstition. Zosim. I ii. p. 106. 

Ifanso (Leben Oonstaiitins, p. 65) treats this inference of GibboOt wd 
■nthorities to which he appeals, widi too much contempt, ooimi^ivliif 
* srantiniw of proof on this carious question. — M. 
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ceesively inirested with the title of Csesar ; md the dates of 
their promotion may be referred to the tenth, the twentieth, 
and the thirtieth years of the reign of their fother.** This 
conduct, though it tended to multiply the future masters of the 
Roman world, might be excused by the partiality of paternal 
affection ; but it is not so easy to understand the motives of the 
emperor, when he eniangered the safely both of his &mily 
uid of his people, by the unnecessary elevation of his two 
nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The former was 
raised, by the title of Csesar, to an equality with his cousins. 
In favor of the latter, Constantine invented the new and singo- 
lar appellation of NobilUsimua ; ** to which he annexed the 
flattering distinction of a robe of purple and gold. But of the 
whole series of Roman princes in any age of the eropirei 
Hannibalianus alone was distinguished by tibe title of KiNa ; 
a name which the subjects of Tiberius would have detested, 
as the profane and cruel insult of capricious tyranny. The use 
of such a title, even as it appears under the reign of Con- 
stantine, is a strange and unconnected hct, which can scarcely 
be adinitted on the joint authority of Imperial medals and con- 
temporary writers." 

The whole empire was deeply interested in the edunatioQ 
of these five youths, the acknowledged sucoessofs of Con- 
stantine. The exercises of the body prepared them for tlie 
fatigues of war and the duties of active life. Those who occar 

** Euseb. Orat in Constantin. c. 8. These dates are gnffirimtty 
correct to justify the orator. 

'* Zoeim. L iL p. 117. Under the predecessors of Constantme, JV* 
hUutimus was a vague epithet, rather than a legal and d^ennmed 
tiUe. 

'^ Adstruunt nummi veteres ac siDgulares. Spanheim da Uta 
Nmnismat Dissertat xil vol. il p. 35*7. Ammianui^ speaks ^ thk 
Roman king (L xiv. c. 1, and Yalesius ad loc) The valpfmin firag- 
ment styles him King of kings; and the Pasdial Chrooide, (p 
286,) by employing the word, Pqya, acquires the wei^it of Late 
evidence.* 

* HannibalianiiB is always designated in these authors by the tide ef lEb«[ 

There still exist medals stmck to his honor, on which the same title ia ianil 

VL. HANNiBALiAKO REGi. See Eckhel, Doct Nam. L viii 204. Ara 

nationesqne circmn socias habebat, says Aar. Victor, p. 225. The 

^ means the Lesser Armenia. Though it is not possible to qoeatki 

' supported by such respectable authorities, Gibbon considers it 

tod incredible. It is a strange abuse of tlie privilege of doubdng, to 

mil belief in a &ct of such little importance in itsdC and atteafeed tbaa ftr. 
maDy by omitemporary authors and pubKc monuments. St lliftiiw 
Le Beau. I 341.— M. 
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tioiiallj mention the education or talents of Con8tantia&^ al ow 
mat he excelled in the gymnastic arts of leaping and running 
that he was a dexterous archer, a skilful horseman, and a 
master of all the different weapons used in the service either 
of the eavaliy or of the in&ntry.** The same assiduous 
cultivation was hestowed, though not perhaps with equal suc- 
onsR, to improve the minds of die sons and nephews of Con> 
fttantine." The most celebrated professors of the Christiaii 
fiuth, of the Grecian philosophy, and of the Roman juris< 
prudence, were invited by the liberality of the emperor, who 
reserved for himself the important task of instructing the royal 
youths in the science of government, and the knowledge of 
mankind. But the genius of Constantine himself had been 
formed by adversity and experience. In the free intercourse 
of private Hfe, and amidst the dangers of the court of Grale- 
riiis, he had learned to command his own passions, to encoun- 
ter those of his equals, and to depend for his present safety 
and future greatness on the prudence and firmness of his per- 
sonal conduct His destined successors had the misfortune of 
being bom and educated in the imperial purple. Incessantly 
surrounded with a train of flatterers, they passed their .youth 
in the enjoyment of luxury, and the expectation of a throne ; 
nor would the dignity of Uieir rank permit them to descend 
fixnn that elevated station from whence the various characters 
of human nature appear to wear a smooth and uniform 
aspect The indulgence of Constantine admitted them, at a 
very tender age, to share the administration of the empire ; 
And they studied the art of reigning, at the expense of the 
oeople intrusted to their care. The younger Constantine was 
%ppointed to hold his court in Gaul ; and his brother Con- 
itantius exchanged that department, the andent patrimony of 
their father, for the more opulent, but less martial, countries 
of the East. Italy, the Western Illyricum, and Africa, were 
accustomed to revere Constans, the third of his sons, as the 
representative of the great Constantine. He fixed Dalmatius 
on the Gothic frontier, to which he annexed the government 

** "Hm dexterity in martial exercises is celebrated by Julian, (Orat i 
p 11, Qrat ii p. 53,) and allowed by Ammiaous, (L zxi. c. 1&) 

" Eiiseb. in Vit Constantin. L iv. c. 51. Julian, Orat. I p. 11—16, 
with Spanheim*s elaborate Commentary. Libaniuei', Orat lil p 109L 
Oonstaotius studied with laudable diligence ; but the duloeas of hit 
tocy prcTf nted him from succeeding in the art of poetry, or ev« of 
rhetoric. 
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of Thrace, Macedonia^ and Greece. The dty of OfBsarea 
was chosen for the residence of Hannibalianus ; and the i^'ov- 
inees of Pontus, Oappadocia, and the Lesser Armenia, were 
declined to form the extent of his new kingdom. For each 
of these princes a suitable establishment was provided. A jost 
proportion of guards, of legions, and of auxiliaries, was allot- 
ted for their respective dignity and defence^ The ministen 
and generals, who were placed about their persons, were suck 
as Constantint! could trust to assist, and even to control, these 
youthful sovereigns in the exercise of their delegated power. 
As they advanced in years and experience, the limits of their 
authon^ were insensibly enlarged: but ihe emperor always 
reserved &* himself the title of Augusttts; and while he 
showed, the CcBsars to the armies and provinces, he main^ 
tained every part of the empire in equal obedience to ita 
supreme head.'* The tranquillity of the last fourteen years 
of his reign was scarcely interrupted by the contemptible 
insurrection of a camel-driver in the Island of Cyprus,** or by 
the active part which the policy of Constantine engaged him 
to assume in the wars of the Goths and Sarmatians. 

Ainong the different branches of the human race, ihe Sar- 
matians form a very remarkable shade ; as they seem to unite 
the manners of the Asiatic barbarians with the figure and 
complexion of the ancient inhabitants of Europe. According 
to the various accidents of peace and war, of alliance or coti 
quest, the Sarmatians were sometimes confined to tiie banks 
of the Tanais; and they sometimes spread themselves over 
the immense plains which lie between the Vistula and the 
Volga.'* The care of their numerous flocks and herds^ the 
pursuit of game, and the exercises of war, or rather of rapioA, 
directed the vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. The naovaUe 

'* Eusebias, (L iv. a 61, 62,) wi^ a design of exalting ilie auth o r i ty 
and ^lory of Constantine, affirms, tbat be divided the Roman empnre 
as a ]>rivfite citizen might have divided his patrimony. His distriltt' 
tion of the provinces may be collected from Eutropius, the two Vic- 
tors and the Valesian fragment 

** Calocerus, the obscure leader of this rebellion, or rather tumult^ 
was apprehended and burnt alive in the market-place of Taraus, by 
the vigilance of Dalmatius. See the elder Victor, the Chronicle of 
Jerom, and ihe doubtful traditions of Theophaoes and Cedrenus. 

** Cellarius has collected the opinions of the ancients concemioff 
the European and Asiatic Sarmatia; and M. D'Anville has appUod 
them to modem geofi;raphy with the skill \nd accuracy whicH alivwfv 
distii^s^sh that elceUent writer. 
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eimp^ 6r dtiiss^ Uie ordinary residence of their wiVes an^ 
dkildtieii, isota^ted bnljr of large Wagons dravrn by oten, and 
cove*fed iii the form bf tetite. The iniKtary strength of the 
tiiilddA i^ cbinpOfied of caVaIfy; and the custom of their 
^ArrloHi, to le&d in their hand one or two spare hoi'ses, ena* 
oled thi^ to lidvanoe and to retreat with a rapid diligence, 
%bieh i&arprised the security, and eluded the purstut, of a 
dktatat feiielby." Their po^ierty of iron prompted theii* rude 
hidttttijr fo inretat a sort of cuirass, which Was <^p&ble of 
j^esibtiii^ il swbird or javelin, though it was formed only of 
liorses' hooft, tlai into thin and polished slices, carefully laid 
ov^ each other in this manned of scales or fe^ithers, and 
strongly s^Wed upon an under garment of coarse Hneta.** The 
xifteHtafe dims of the Sarraatiatis were short daggers, long 
jtiiieeb, and h wei^ty bow with a quiver of arrows. They 
•wfefe ^ibced to the necessity of employihg fish-bones for the 
pc^nte df their weapons ; but the custom of dipping them in a 
^eiiotdbub liqtHor, that poisoned the wounds which they in- 
flicted, B alone sufficient to prove the most savage manners j 
sibee a peofpl^ impressed with a sense of humanity would 
llltVe fibhort^ to cruel ti practice, and k nation skilled in the 
»rt8 df Wtf Would have disdained so impotent ft resource.'* 
"Wbeiietei' these Barbarians issued from their deserts in quest 
«if prejr, their shaggy beards, uncombed locks, the furs with 
i¥hich tivdjr W^fB cov^ed from head to foot, and their fierce 
eountefdftil^ Which seemed to express the innate cruelty of 
their idiodiB^ inspired the tnore civilized provincials of Romo 
>¥ith horror and dismay. 

The tender Ovid, wlet ft youth sjpent in the enjoymebt of 

^ Anfmiah. L zvu. c. 12. The Sarmatian horses were castrated to 
IpreV^t ike mischievous aoddeiits which might happen from the noisy 
iui4 iii^vertiiible passions of the males. 

^.I^au^iuuii^ 1. L p. 60, eifit Kuhn. Thai inquisitive traveller had 
^iS^itSi^ eildnined a Sarmatian cuirass, which was preserved in the 
tiBth\S& of JB^cblapius at Athens. 
^ ** Aspids et mitti sub adunco toxica ferro^ 

£t ielum caiisas moriis habere duas. 

Ovid, ex Ponto, L iv. ep. ^, ver. 7. 

dee m fhe Rediercihes sur les Americains, torn, il p. 286 — 2*71, a very 
CtfiMua disscrtatioii on poisoned darts. The venom was comminiy 
extracted from the vegetable reign : but that employed by the Scyiiil* 
^ne appears to have oeen drawn from the viper, and a mixture of 
Human ulood. The use of poisoned arms, which nas been spread ov«i 
\Mitb worlds, beVer preserved a savage tribe from the vrms of a disa 
oliiKBd floamj. 
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Came and luxury, was condemned to a hopeless exile on the 
fitnen banks of the Danube, where he was exposed, almost 
without defence, to the fury of these monsters of the desert| 
with whose stern spirits he feared that his gentle shade might 
hereafter be confounded. In his pathetic, but sometimes un- 
manly lamentations,** he describes in the most lively colors 
the dress and manners, the arms and inroads, of the Getaa 
and Sarmatians, who were associated for the purposes of 
destruction ; and from the accounts of history there is some 
reason to believe that these Sarmatians were the JazygSB, one 
of the most numerous and warlike tribes of the nation. The 
allurements of plenty engaged them to seek a permanent 
estabhshment on the frontiers of the empire. Soon aflter the 
reign of Augustus, they obliged the Dacians, who subsisted by 
fishing on the banks of the River Teyss or Tibiscus, to retire 
into &e hilly country, and to abandon to the victorious Sar- 
matians the fertile plains of the Upper Hungary, which are 
bounded by the course of the Danube and the semicircular 
enclosure of the Carpathian Mountains.*^ In this advantageous 
position, they watched or suspended the moment of attack, as 
they were provoked by injuries or appeased by presents ; they 
gradually acquired the skill of using more dangerous weapons , 
and although the Sarmatians did not illustrate their name by 
any memorable exploits, they occasionally assisted their east- 
em and western neighbors, the Goths and the Germans, with 
a formidable body of cavalry. They lived under the irr^ular 
aristocracy of their chieftains : *^ but after they had received 

*^ The nine books of Poetical Epistles which Ovid composed during 
the seven first years of his melancholy exile, possess, besiaes the merit 
of elegance, a double value. They exhibit a picture of the human 
mind under very singular circumstances ; and they contain many curious 
observations, which no Roman except Ovid, could have an opportunity 
of making. Every circumstance which tends to illustrate the history 
of the Barbarians, has been drawn together by the very accurate 
Goimt de Buat Hist Ancienne des Peuples de TEurope, torn. iv. c 
xvi p. 286— 817. 

*^ The Sarmatian Jasygss were settled on the banks of Pathissus or 
Tibiscus, when Pliny, in the year 79, published his Natural History. 
See I iv. c. 25. In the time of Strabo and Ovid, sixty or aeTeaty 
Years before, they appear to have inhabited beyoud the Gteta, iloog 
the coast of the Euxine. 

** Principes Sarmaturum Jazygum penes quos dvitatis regimmi . 
|^«uem quoqae et vim eq litum, qua soU valent, offerebant Tadi 
Hist ill. 5. This offer wa? mate in the civil war betwem Vitnlliw 
■ad Vespasian. 
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mto th^r bosom the fugitive Vandals, who yielded to the 
pressure of the Gk)thic power, they seem to have chosen ii 
kioff hvHn that nation, and firom the illustrious raoe of the 
Astingi, who had formerly dwelt on the hores of the northern 
ocean.** 

This motive of enmity must have inflamed the subjects of 
contention, which perpetually arise on the confines of warlike 
and independent nations. The Vandal princes were stimu- 
lated by fear and revenge ; the Grothic kings aspired to extend 
their dominion from the Euxine to the frontiers of Germany ; 
and the waters of the Maros, a small river which falls into tlie 
Teyss, were stained with the blood of the contending Br.rbari- 
ans. After some experience of the superior strength and 
numbers of their adversaries, the Sarmatians implored the 
prollBciion of the Roman monarch, who beheld with pleasure 
the discord of the nations, but who was justly alarmed by the 
progress of the Gothic arms. As soon as Constantino had 
deidared himself in favor of the weaker party, the haughty 
Araric, king of the Goths, instead of expecting the attack of 
the legions, boldly passed the Danube, and spread terror and 
devastation through the province of Maesia. To oppose the 
inroad of this destroying host, the aged emperor took the field 
in person ; but on this occasion either his conduct or his for- 
tune betrayed the glory which he had acquired in so many 
"foreign and domestic wars. He had the mortification of see- 
ing his troops fly before an inconsiderable detachment of the 
barbarians, who pursued them to the edge of their fortified 
camp, and obliged him to consult his safety by a precipitate 

** This hypothesis of a Vandal king reigning over Sarmatian sub- 
Jecta, seems necessary to reconcile the Goth Jornandes with the Greek 
and Latin historians of Constantine. It may be observed that Isidore, 
-who Uved in Spain under the dominion of the Goths, gives them for 
enemies, not the Vandals, but the Sarmatians. See his Chronicle in 
Carotins, p. '709 * 

* I htLYe already noticed the ccmfusioo which must neoesaarily arise in 
MneUKry, when names parely geographical^ as this of Sarmatia, are taken for 
JkiMtorieal names bekmging to a singks natioa. We perceive it here ; it has 
^ tu oed Gibbon to suppose^ withoat any reoson bat the necessity of extricating 
ftdmself from bis perplexity, that the Samiatian9 had taken a king from among 
<fae Vandals ; a supposition entirely contrary to the asages of Barbarians 
Ottcia, at tfus period, was occapied, not by Siumatians, who have nevei 
^jiinnil m difldnct race, bat by Vandals, whom the ancients have often om* 
^iiiiiili il iiiiilni fliim,! iiiiiilhiim niiiimiriiimi See Gatterer's Welt-Geschic4il» 
^464.-G 
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and ignominioaa r^treat^ The ^iFei^t of a 9eeaiid «imI mom 
suoeessful action retrieved the honor of the Roman Dame] 
and the powers of art and discipHii^ prevailed^ after an oh«^ 
nate contest, over .the efibrte of irregular valor. The bvojken 
army of the Goths abandoned the field of battle, the waateii 
province, and the passage of the Danube : and althougb Uie 
eldest of the sons of Constantine was penuitted to supplj ihft 
place of his fiather, the merit of the victory, which cbfuMd 
aniversal joy, wiis ascribed to the auspicious compels of ika 
emperor bimselH 

He contributed at least to improve this advantage, l^y hia 
negotiations with the free and warlike people of Chefsoneaua,^ 
whose capital, situate on the westeru coast of the Tftvric. of 
Crimaean peninsula, still retained son^ vestiges of a Ore<jaii 
coloi^, and was governed by a perpetual magistrate, aseiated 
by a council of senators, emphatically styled the Fatbevs of 
the City. The Chersonites were aitimated agmnst the Ootte^ 
by the memory of the wars, which, in the preceding eentaryy 
they had maintained with uuequal forces against the invadera 
of their country. They were connected with the Bomans by 
the mutual benefits of commerce ; as they were supplied fron^ 

** I may stand in n^ed of some apology for haTing used, witliQUi 
scruple, the authority of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in aU that 
relates to the wars and negotiations of Uie Chersonitefi^ I am awar<^ 
that he was a Greek of the tenth century, and that his acoonnts of 
ancient history are frequently 6onfused and fitbulous. But on thif 
occasion bis narrative is, for th^ most part, consistent and probable * 
nor is there much difficulty in conceiving that an emperor might have 
access to some secret archives, which had escaped the diligence of 
meaner historians. For the situation and history of Chersone, see 
Peyssonel, des Peuples barbares qui ont habite les Bords du Danube. 
c xvL 84— 90.t 

I L ■ I 

* Gibbon states, that Constantine was defeated l^ the Goths in a first bat- 
tle. No ancient author meuticms sach an event It is, no doubt, a mislake 
in Gibbon^ 8t Martin, nott^ to he Bean. i. 324. — M. 

t Gibbon has confounded the inhabitants of the city of Cherso^i tlie 
ancient Chereonesas, with the people of the CherAonesns Tanrica. If he 
had read with more attention the chapter of Ctmstantinas Porphyrogon- 
•tas, from which this narrative is denved, he wonld have seen that the 
latbor dearlv diidngnishes the republic of Cherson from, the rest iif 
tlie Tauric Peninsula, then possessed by the kings of the Cinunmaa 
Bosphorus, and that the city of Cherson alone furnished sucoots to dM 
Romans. The English historian is also mistaken in saying that ^lo Sle|db 
anephoros of the Chersonites was a perpetual magistrate ; sinoe it is eaif 
to didcover from the great number of Stephanephoroi mentioned by Conalatk 
line Por{ihvrogenitus, that they were annual magistrates, like ahmnt tjt 
those which governed tbo Gvecisn republioB. St liartiii, aote tk i^ 
L 3M.— M. 
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Um provineei oi Amu wil^ com ntkd manu^tures, whicL they 
pwebaaad vitk their onlj productions, salt, wax, and hidefti 
Obediest to the reqirisitioo of Constantine, they prepared, 
under the eoaduct of their mjigistrate Diogenes, a considerable 
tanmjy pf which the prindpal strength consisted in croas-bowa 
«ad mililary chariots. The speedy march and intrepid attack 
of the Oh^nonites, by diverting the attention of tne Goths, 
MBisted the op^ntioiis of the Imperial generals. The Goths, 
miuiiriehed on every side, were driven into the mountiins, 
wbem, in the eourse of a severe campaign, above a hundred 
thouaaad were computed to have perished by cold and hunger 
Peaoe was at lengtli granted to their humble supplications ; 
tho eldest son of Ararie was accepted as the most valuable 
})08tage ; and Constantine endeavored to convince their chiefe, 
hy a Uberal distributioB of honors and rewards, how far the 
fiiendship of tiie Romans was preferable to their enmity. In 
the expNssioDs of his gratitude towards the faithful Oherson- 
Heo, the eoi^ror was still more magnificent The pride of 
tbe nation was g^tified by the splendid and almost royal 
4oooration3 bestowed on their magistrite and his successors. 
A perpetual exemption ft'om all duties was stipulated for their 
Toeeeb which traded to the ports of tbe ^lack Sea. A regular 
subsidy wa& promised, of iron, corn, oil, and of every supply 
vhieh could be useful either in peace or war. But it was 
thought that the Sarmatians were sufficiently rewarded by 
ttMik deliverance from impending ruin ; and the emperor, per- 
haps with too strict an economy, deducted some part of the 
eaipetises of the war from the customary gratifications which 
wero aUowed to that turbulent nation. 

Exasperated by this apparent neglect, the Sarmatians soon 
fimgol, with the levity of barbarians, the services which they 
kad so lately received, and the dangers which still threatened 
their safety. Their inroads on tbe territory of the empire 
provoked uie indignation of Constantine to leave them to their 
fftte ; and he no longer opposed the ambition of Geberic, a 
renowned warrior, who had recently ascended the Gothio 
throne. Wisumar, the Vandal king, whilst alone, and unas* 
sisted, he defended his dominions with undaunted courage, 
was vanquished and slain in a decisive battle, which swept 
away the flower of the Sarraatian youth.* The remainder of 
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* Gibbon sappeaeB that this war took place because Constantine ha^ 
MqplcML 9i pmk -o^ the customary gratifications, granted by his predeoe*- 
■on to the Sarmatians. Nothing of this kind appears in the aathors. Wa 
>te. Ott tho OQBtnuEy, that after his victory, and Vi punish tbe Sarmatiw"!!! 
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the nation embraced the desperate expiHlient of arming thcii 
slaves, a hardy race of hunters and herdsmen, by whcMk 
tumultuary aid they revenged their defeat, and expdled the 
invader from their confines. But they soon discovered that 
they had exchanged a foreign for a domestic enemy, mora 
dangerous and more implacable. Enraged, by their former 
servitude, elated by their present glory, the slaves, anier the 
name of Limigantes, claimed and usurped the possession of 
the country which they had saved. Their masters, unaUe to 
withstand the ungovemed fury of the populace, preferred the 
hardships of exile to the tyranny of their servants. Some of 
the furtive Sarmatians solicited a less ignominious depend 
ence, under the hostile standard of the Goths. A more 
numerous band retired beyond the Carpathian Mountains, 
among the Quadi, their German allies, and were easily ad- 
mitted to share a superfluous waste of uncultivated land. 
But the &r greater part of the distressed nation turned their 
eyes towards the fruitful provinces of Rome. Imploring the 
protection and forgiveness of the emperof, they solemnly 
promised, as subjects in peace, and as soldiers in war, the 
most inviolable fidelity to the empire which should graciously 
receive them into its bosom. According to the maxims 
adopted by Probus and his successors, the offers of this bar- 
barian colony were eagerly accepted ; and a competent por- 
tion of lands in the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Italy, were immediately assigned for the habitation and 
subsistence of three hundred thousand Sarmatians.** 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by accepting the 
homage of a suppliant nation, Constantine asserted the majesfy 

*^ The Gothic and Sarmatian wars are related in so broken and im- 
perfect a manner, that I have ^en obliged to compare the following 
writers, who . mutually supply, correct, and illustrate each other. 
Those who will take the same trouble, may acquire a right of criticis- 
ing my narrative. Ammianus, L xvii. c. 12. Anonym. Valesian. p. 
715. Eutropius, x. 7. Sextus Rufus de l^ovincii^ c 26. Julian 
Orat I p. 9, and Spanheim, Comment, p. 94. Hieronym. in Chroik 
Euseb. m Vit Constantin. L iv. c 6. Socrates, Lie. 18. Sozomen, 
L I c. 8. Zosunus, L ii. p. 108. Jornandes de Reb. Gcticls c 22. 
iRidnrus in Chron. p. 709; in Hist Gothorum Grotii. Oonstantiit 
Porphyrogenitus de Administrat Imperii, c 63, p. 208, edit Meursil* 



for the ravages tbey had committed, he withheld the sums whid*. it bad beei 
the custom to bestow. St. Martin, note to Le Beau, i. 327. — ^M. 

* Cknnpare, on this very obscure but remarkable war, yanm. Lebes 
■lAidaB, p. 195 — M. 
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of ihe Roman empire ; and the ambassadors of Ethiopia, 
Persia, and the most remote countries of India, congratulated 
the peace and prosperity of bis government^* If be reckoned, 
among the favors of fortune, the death of his eldest son, of 
his nephew, and perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted flow of private as well as public felicity, till the thirtieth 
year of his reign ; a period which none of his predecessors^ 
since Augustus, had been permitted to celebrate. Constantine 
survived that solemn festival about ten months ; and at the 
mature age of sixty-four, after a short illness, he ended his 
memorable life at the palace of Aquyrion, in the suburbs of 
Nicomedia, whither he had retired for the benefit of the air, 
and with the hope of recruiting his exhausted strength by the 
use of the warm baths. The excessive demonstrations of 
grie^ or at least of mourning, surpassed whatever had been 
practised on any former occasion. Notwithsti'nding the claims 
of the senate and people of ancient Rome, the corpse of the 
deceased emperor, according to his last request, was trans 
ported to the city, which was destined to preserve the name 
and memory of its founder. The body of Constantine 
adorned with the vain symbols of greatness, the purple and 
diadem, was deposited on a golden bed in one of the apart- 
ments of the jNdace, which for that purpose had been splen • 
didly famished and illuminated. The forms of the court were 
strictly maintained. Every day, at the appointed hours, the 
principal <^cers of the state, the army, and the household, 
approaching the person of their sovereign with bended knees 
and a composed countenance, offered their respectful homage 
as seriously as if he had been still alive. From motaves of 
policy, this theatrical representation was for some time con« 
tinned ; nor could flattery neglect the opportunity of remark* 
ing that Constantine alone, by ihe peculiar indulgence of 
Heaven, had reigned after his death.** 

But this reign could subsist only in empty pageantry ; and 

** EuBebios (in Vii Const. 1. iv. c 50) remarks three circurastancet 
relative to these Indians. 1. Thev came from the shores of the east- 
ern ocean ; a description which might be applied to the coast of China 
or OoromandeL 2. Thev presented shining gems, and unknown ani 
Bials. 8. They protested their kings had erected statues to represent 
the supreme majesty of Constantine. 

*' FuDUs relatmn m urbem sui nominis, quod sane P. R. fiegerrime 
taKt. AnrdiuB Victor. Constantine prepared for himself a stately 
inmb in the ditirch of the Holy Apostles. Euseb. 1. iv. c. 60. Tb« 
~ indeed almost the omy account of tlie sickneas, death, and 
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It was bOon didoofered that the will of the most absolute ttioli* 
arch is seldom obeyed, when his subjects have no longef anT 
thing to hope from his ikvor, or to dread from his resentment 
The same ministers and generals, who bowed with such ter* 
erential awe before the inanimate corpse of Uieir deceased 
sovereign, were engaged in secret consultations to exclude his 
two nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, from the sham 
whidi he had assigned them in the sucoessiion of the enftpirew 
We are too imperfectly acquainted with the ooart of Oonstan- 
tine to form any judgment of the real motives which in- 
fluenced the leaders of the conspiracy; unless we should 
suppose that they were actuated by a spirit of jealousy and 
revenge against the praefect Ablavius, a proud favorite, who 
had long directed the counsels and abused the confidence of 
the late emperor. The arguments, by which they solidted 
the concurrence of the soldiers and people, are of a mors 
obvious nature; and they might with decency, as Well as 
truth, insist on the superior rank of the children of Constant- 
tine, the danger of multiplying the number of sovereigns, and 
the impending mischief which threatened the republic, from 
the discord of so many rival princes, who wne not connected 
by the tender sympathy of fraternal affection. The intrigue 
was conducted with seal and secrecy, till a loud and iinan« 
imous declaration was procured from the U^oops, 'that they 
would suffer none except the sons of their lamented monard^ 
to reign over the Roman empire.** The younger Dairaatiusi 
who was united with his collateral relations by the ties of 
friendship and interest, is allowed to have inherited a o6nsid< 
erable share of the abilities of the great Constantine ; but, oft 
this occasion, he does not appear to have concerted any mens* 
ure for supporting, by arms, the just claims which himself 
and his royal bro^r derived from the liberality of their nndn. 
Astonished and overwhelmed by the tide of popular ftojr, 
they seem to have remained, without the power of fl^ht or of 
resistance, in the hands of their implacable enemies. Thear 
&te was suspended till the arrival of Constantius, the second,* 
and perhaps the most &vored, of the sons of Constantinei 

■ ■ li t ■ II I Ml 

foneral of ConstantiDB) '» oontamed in ih« fourth book of lus IM^ 
by KusebiuB. 

* ^ Euaebius (L iv. c 6) terminatee his narrative by this loyal deo 

(kraion of the troops, and avoids all the invidioos ditumstaaoss of ik§ 

fubseqiMot massacre. 

** The diaracter of Palmatiu* is advantageoHsly, thoof h 
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Tbe voAoe nf thtt 4iying mipeto/t had retotnmend^ thd com 
of his fiiHend to tiie piety of Oonstantitis ; and that prince, bv 
the vidnity of his eastern j^talioD, could easily prevent the dil- 
igence of fak brothen, HKrho reeuied in their distant govern- 
ment of Italy and GauL As soon as he had taken possession 
of the paiaoe of Ootistantinopte, his fitst care was to remove 
the af^ireheD^nfl of his kinsmen, by a solemn oath which ho 
pledged hr their security. His next employment was to find 
tome speoious preletioe which might release his conscience 
from the obligaiioii of an imprudent promise. Th^ arts of 
frasd were made sobeervient to the designs of cruelty ; and a 
manifest fingery w» attested by a person of the most sacred 
character. rVom the hands of the Bishop of Nicomedii^ Con- 
Btantiu received a Iktal 8ctx>ll, affirmed to be the genuine te^ 
lament of hli fiither ; in which the emperor ^expressed his bus- 
pidons tiial he had been poisoned by his bfothers ; and con- 
lured his idiib to revenge his death, and to consult tlieir own 
safety^ by the punishment of the guilty.^ Whatever* Reasons 
might have been alleged by these unfortunate princes to defend 
th^ life and hmior against so incredible an accusation, they 
were silenced by the fiirious clamors of the soldiers, who 
declared themsdves, at once, tlieir enemies, their judges, and 
their executioners. The sjMtit, and even the forms of legal 
proceedings were repeatedly violated in a promiscuous mas- 
sacre ; which involved the two uncles of Constantius, seven 
of his cousin^ of whom Dalhiatius and Hannibalianus were 
the most illustrious, tbe Patrician Optatus, who had married a 
sister of the late emperor, and the Praefect Ablaviiis, whose 
power ftod riehea Imd inspired him with some hopes of obtain- 
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drawn by Entro^ius. 6c 0.) Dalmatiiis Ciesar prosperrim& indole, 
neque patruo ahMfnilia» hmtd mtdto post oppressus est uctione militarl 
As Doih Jerom and ^ Alezandriau Chronicle mention the third year 
of ^ ^^^^'^'ii which did not commence till the 18th or 24 th of Sep- 
temto, A. D. $d7, it is certain that these military factions continued 
above four months. 

** I have related this sin^ar anecdote on the authority of Piiilos- 
torgius, L il c 16. But if such a pretext was ever used by Oonsian- 
tins and his adherents, it was laid aside with contempt, as soon as it 
served their immediate purpose. Athana<ius (torn. i. p. 856) mentions 
the oath which Constantius had taken for Uie security of his kint.- 
men.^ 

The iatfaority of Philostorgius is so suspicioas, as not to he 8\x!Rci»ivt Is 
eUaliUflh this flusC which Gibbon has inserted in his history as certain, whik 
!b the note he appears to doabt it — G. 
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ing the purple. If it were necessary to aggravate the hcnrrcm 
of this bloody scene, we might add, that Constantins himseM * 
had espoused the daughter of his uncle Julius, and that he had 
bestowed his sister in marriage on his cousin Hannibalianu& 
These alliances, which the policy of Constantine, regardless 
of the public prejudice,** had formed between the severm 
branches of the Imperial bouse, served only to convince inaih: 
kind, that these princes were as cold to the endearments ol 
conjugal affection, as they were insensible, to the ties of con- 
sanguinity, and the moving entreaties of youth and innoeenee. 
Of so numerous a family, Gallus and Julian alone, the two 
Youngest children of Julius Oonstantius, were saved froni the • 
hands of the assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaiight^, 
had in some measure subsided. The emperor Constantiasy 
who, in the absence of his brothers, was the most obnoxious 
to guilt and reproach, discovered, on some future occasions, a 
faint and transient remorse for those cruelties which the per* 
fidious counsels of his ministers, and the irresistible violence cv^ 
the troops, had extorted from his unexperienced youth.** 

The massacre of the Flavian race was succeeded by a new 
division of the provinces ; which was ratified in a personal 
interview of the three brothers. Constantine, the eldest of 
the Caesars, obtained, with a certain preeminence of rank, 

** Ccojugia sobriDariim diu ignorata, tempore addito percreboisse. 
Tacit AjDnaL xil 6, and Lipsius ad loc lue repeal of the ancient . 
law, and tiie praetice of fiye huxKfared years, were insufficieDt to eradi- 
cate tbe prejudices of the Romans, who still considered the marriages 
of cousins-german as a species of imperfect incest (Augustin de Cm* 
tate Dei, xv. 6 ;) and Julian, whose mind was biased by superstltioa 
and resentment, stigmatises these unnatural alliances between his own 
cousins with the opprobrious epithet of ya/ic5v re oi ya^idvy ^Orat vii 
pu 228.) llie jurisprudence of the canons has since received and 
enforced this prohibition, without being able to introduce it either kito 
the civil or the common law of Europe. See on the subject of thee* 
marriages, Taylor's Civil Law, p. S81. Brouer de Jure Connub. L ii 
c. 12. Hericourt des Ik»x Eodesiastiques, part iil c &. Fleury, 
Institutions du Droit Canonique, tom. L p. 831. Paris, Vlt% add 
Fra Paolo, Istoria del Goneilio Trident 1. vik 

'^ Julian (ad S. P.. Q. Athen. p. 270) charges his cousin Constan- 
tins with the whole guilt of a massacre, from which he himself s« 
narrowly escaped. His assertion is confirmed by Atbanasius, whc^ 
for reasons of a very different nature, was not less an enemy of Con* 
tftantius, (torn. I p. 866.) Zosiraus joins in the same accusation. But 
Ihe three abbreviators, Eutropius and the Victors, use very qualifyina 
ezpi essions : ^ sinente pothis quam jubeiite f **' incertum quo uiAfiocib f 
''viiDilitaia'' 
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th(» possession of the new capital, which bore his ovm name 
and that o^ his father. Thrace, and the countries of the 
East, were allotted for the patrimony of Constantius; and 
Constats was acknowledged as the lawful sovereign of Italy, 
Africa, and the Western Illyricum. The armies submitted to 
their hereditary right ; and they condescended, after some 
delay, to accept from the Roman senate the title of Augustus. 
When they first assumed the reins of government, the eldrjst 
of these princes was twenty-one, the second twenty, and the 
third only seventeen, years of i^e*' 

While the martial nations of Europe followed the standards 
of his brokers, Constantius, at the head of the effeminate 
troops of Asia, was left to sustain the weight of the Persian 
war. At the decease -of Constantino, the throne of the East 
was filled by Sapor, son of Hormouz, or Hormisdas, and 
grandson of Narses, who, afrer the victory of Galerius, had 
humbly confessed the superiority of the Roman power. 
Although Sapor was in the thirtieth year of his long reign, he 
was still in the vigor of youth, as the date of his accession, 
by a very strange fritality, had preceded that of his birth. 
The wife of- Hormouz remained pregnant at the time of her 
husband's death ; and the uncertainty of the sex, as well as 
of the event, excited the ambitious hopes of the princes of the 
house of Sassan. The apprehensions of civil war were at 
length removed, by the positive assurance of the Magi, that 
the widow of Hormouz had conceived, and would sately pro 
duce a son. . Obedient to the voice of superstition, the Pei 
sians prepared, without delay, the ceremony of his coronatio* 
A royal bed, on which the queen lay in state, was exhibitr^ 
in the midst of the palace ; the diadem was placed on the 
spot, which might be supposed to conceal the future heir of 
Artaxerxes, and the prostrate satraps adored the majesty of 
their invisible and insensible sovereign.^^ If any credit can 

*' Euseb. in Yit Con8tantin.L iv. c 69. Zosimus, I. ii. p. 117. Itlat 
in Ohron. See two notes of Tillemont, Hist des Eimpereurs, torn, iv, 
p. 1086 — 1091. The reign of the eldest brother at Conr^antinople is 
noticed only in the Alexandrian Chronicle. 

•* Agathias, who lived in the sixth century, is thp author of thb 
•tory, (L iv. p. 135, edit Louvre.) lie derived his ^orraation from 
some extracts of the Persian Chronicles, obtained an/ xanslated hy the 
ii terjireter S«irgiua, during his embassy at that coui . The coronatl m 
of the mother of &ipor is likewise mentioned by S' nikard, (Tarikh. pi 
1 1«,) and D'Herbelot (Bibliothdque Orientale, p 7 .8.)* 

* Thr aathor of the Zenut-olTarikh states, that X\ lady herself affinue^ 
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be given to tliis marvellous tale, which seetiis, however^ to bi 
countenanced bj the manners of the people, and bj the extm- 
ordinary duration of his reign, we must admire not only th« 
fortune), but the genius, of Sapor. In the soft, sequestered 
educa.:ion of a Persian harem, the royal youth could discover 
the importance of exercising the vigor of his mind and bodj J 
and, by his personal merit, deserved a throne, on which be 
had been seated, while he was yet nnoonsoioUs of the dutieft 
and temptations of absolute power. His minority was exposoid 
to the almost inevitable calamities of domestic discord; his 
capital was surprised and plundered by Thair, a powerful king 
of Yemen, or Arabia ; and the maj^y of the royal &mity 
was degraded by the captivity of a princess, the taster of tb« 
deceased king. But as soon as Ss^r attained the age of maxp' 
bood, the presumptuous Thair, his nation^ and hie countty, feH 
beneath the first eflbrt of the young warrior ; who used bb 
victory Mrith so judicious a mixture of rigor and clemency, thai 
he obtained from the fears and gratitude of the Arabs the titlB 
of Dhaulcumaf, or protector of the nation.** 

The ambition of the Persian^ to whom his enemies ascribe 
the virtues of a soldier and a statesman, was animated by tb^ 
desire of revenging the disgrace of his fathers, and of wrest« 
ing from the haxids of the Romans the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. The military fame of Constantine, and the real 
or apparent strength of his government, suspended the atta^ ; 
and while the hostile conduct of Sapor provoked the resent^ 
ment, his artful n^otiations amused the patience of the hen 
perial court. The death of Constantine was the signal of 
war,** and the actual condition of the Syrian and Armenlaa 
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D'Herbelot) Biblioth^ue Orieotale, p. 764* 
** Sextus Rufus, (c 26,) who on this occasion is no oontemptible 
authority, affirms, that the Persians sued m vain for peaee, and that 
Constantine was preparing to march against them : yet the superior 



tier belief of this from the extraordinary liveliness c^ the infant, and itB lymg 
on the right side. Those who are sage on snch subjects rnxxai determine what 
light she had to be positive from these symptoms. Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, 
i 83.— M. 

* (iibbon, according to Sir J. Malcolm, has greatly mistaken the derira- 
dot. of this name ; it means Zoolaktaf, the Lord of the Shoulders, from him 
directing the shou.ders of his captives to be pierced and then dislocated by 
a string passed through them. Eastern autnors are agreed vi'ich respeoi 
to the origin of this title. Malcolm, i. 84. Gibbon took his ^wnvasioa 
from D'Hertclot, who gives both, the latter on die authority of die Lebu 
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fifODtier fieemed to encourage the Persians by tlie prospect of 
a rich spoil and an easy conquest The example of the mas- 
sacres of the palace diffused a spirit of licentiousnesa and 
sedition among the troops of the East, who were no longer 
restrained by their habits of obedience to a veteran command- 
er. By the prudence of Constantius, who, £ix>m the interview 
with his brothers in Pannonia, immediately hastened to the 
banks of the Euphrates, the legions were gradually restored 
to a sense of duty and discipline ; but the season of anarchy 
had permitted Sapor to form the siege of Nisibis, and to 
occupy several of the most important fortresses of Mesopo- 
tamia.*^ In Armenia, the renowned Tiridates had long enjoyed 
the peace and glory which he deserved by his valor and fidelity 
to the cause of Kome.f The firm alliance which he maintained 
with Constantine was productive of spiritual as well as of 
temporal benefits ; by tiie conversion of Tiridates, the charac- 
ter of a saint was applied to that of a hero, Ibe Christian faith 
was preached and established from the Euphrates to the shores 
of the Caspian, and Armenia was attached to the empire by 
the double ties of policy and religion. But as many of the 
Armenian nobles still refused to abandon the plurality of their 
gods and of their wives, the public tranquillity was disturbed 
by a discontented Action, which insulted the feeble age of 
their sovereign, and impatiently expected the hour oi his 
death. He died at length after a reign of fifty-six yeai^, and 
the fortune of the Armenian monarchy expired with Tiridates. 
His lawful heir was driven into exile, the Christian priests 
were either murdered or expelled from their churches, the 
barbarous tribes of Albania were solicited to descend from 
their mountauis; and two of the most powerful governors, 

weight of the testimony of Eusebius obliges ua to admit the preliiji- 
ioanes, if not the ratification, of the treaty. See Tillemoot^ Hist dei 
£mpereur8» torn. iv. p. 420.* 
•^ Julian. Orat L p. 20. 



* Gonatantme had endeavored to allay the fury of the persecationff, 
9irhich, at the inBtijg^tion of the Magi and the Jews, Sapor had commenced 
tgainat the Cbristiana. Baseb Vit HUt. Theod. i. 35. Sozom. ii. c. 8, 15. 
-M. 

t Tiridates had sastained a war against Maximin. caused by the hatred 
jf tlie latter against Christianity. Ainmenia was the first nation whico em- 
braced Christianity. iVbont the year 276 it vviu9 the relig on of the king, ibe 
Aiibles, and ibe people of Armenia. From St. Martin, Suppl^nent to I«« 
Bean, v. i p. 76, Compare Pre&ce to History of Vvotan by Proleaaor Nen 
■ann. p. ix. — ^M. 
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vfurping the ensigns or tbe powers of royalty, in plored tb« 
assistance of Sapor, and opened the gates of their cities to the 
Persian garrisons. The Christian party, under the guidance 
of the Archbishop of Artaxata, the immediate successor of 
St. Gregory the Ilhirainator, had recourse to the piety cf Con- 
stantius. After the troubles had continued about three years, 
Antiochus, one of the officers of the household, executed with 
success the Imperial commission of restoring Ohosroes,* the 
son of Tiridates, to the throne of his Others, of distriHuting 
honors and rewards among the faithful servants of the house 
of Arsaces, and of proclaiming a general amnesty, which was 
accepted by the greater part of the rebellious satraps. But 
the Romans derived more honc»* than advantage from this 
revolution. Chosroes was a prince of a puny stature and a 
pusillanimous spirit. Unequal to the fatigues of war, averse 
to the society of mankind, he withdrew from his capital to a 
retired palace, which he built on the banks of the River Eleii* 
therus, and in the centre of a shady grove ; where he con 
bumed his vacant hours in the rural sports of hunting and 
hawking. To secure this inglorious ease, he submitted to the 
conditions of peace which Sapor condescended to impose ; the 
payment of an annual tribute, and tbe restitution of the fertile 
province of Atropatene, which the courage of Tiridates, and 

* Chosroes was restored probably by Licinius, between 314 and 319u 
There was an Antiochas who was prtefectus vigilam at Borne, as appears 
from the Theodosian Ckxie, (1. iii. <m inf. his quss sub ty.,) in 326, aiid fh>ni 
a fragment of the same work published by M. Am^d^e Peyron, in 319. He 
may before this have been sent into Armenia. St M. p. 407. [Is it noc 
more probable that Antiochas was an officer in the service of the Caesar 'who 
nded m the Ka.st ? — M.] Chosroes was succeeded in the year 322 by his son 
Diran. Diran was a weak prince, and in the sixteenth year of his reign. A. 
1). 337. was betrayed into the power of the Persians by the treachery of his 
chamberlain and the Persian governor of Atropatene or Aderbicyan. He 
was blinded : his wife and his son Arsaces shared his captivity, bat the 
princes and nobles of Armenia claimed the protection of ELome ; and this 
was the cause of Constandne's declaration of war against the Persians. — Tim 
king of Persia attempted to make himself master of Armenia; but the brave 
resistance of the people, the advance of Constantius, and a defeat which bis 
amiy suffered at Oskha in Armenia, and the failure before Nisibis, forcetl 
Shahpour to submit to terms of peace. Varaz-Shahpour, the perfidious gov* 
emor of Atropatene, was flayed alive ; Diran and his son were released 
from captivity ; Diran refused to ascend the throne, and retired to an obscure 
retreat : his son Arsaces was crowned king of Armenia. Arsaces pursued 
a vacillating policy between the influence of Rome and Persia, and the war 
recommenced in the year 345. At least, that was the period of the expedi* 
tion of Constantius to the East. See St. Martin, additions lo Le Beau, L 
f I'j. The Persians have made an extraordinary romance out of the histcrj 
of SbahpotTr. who went as a spy to Constantinople, was taken, harnessed 
like a horse, ai.d carried to witness tbe devastation of his kingdom, lliilodfak 
• M-M. 
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the victorious arms of Galerius, had annexed to th« Anneniaa 
monarchy.** 

During the long period of the reign of Constantius, the 
provinces of the East were afflicted bj the calamities of the 
I^ersian war.f The irregular incursions of the light troops 
alternately spread terror and devastation beyond the Tigris 
and beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of Ctesiphon to 
those of Antioch; and this active service was performed by 
the Arabs of the desert, who were divided in their interest and 
afi^tions ; some of their independent chiefs being enlisted in 
the party of Sapor, whilst others had engaged their doubtful 

** Julian. Oral i p. 20, 21. Moses of Choreoe, L il c 89, L iii. e. 
1 — 0, pk 226 — 240. The perfect agreement between the vague biiiti 
of the contemporary orator, and the circumstantial narrative of the n»- 
tiooal historian, gives light to the former, and weight to the latter. 
For the credit of Moses, it may be likewise observed, that the name 
of Antiodius is found a few years before in a civil office of inferior 
dignily. See Gkxlefiroy, God. Theod. torn. vL p. 850.* 

* Gibhon has endeavmcd. in his History, to make use of the informa- 
tion fiimished by Moses of Ohorene, the only Armenian historian then 
translated into Latin. ^ Qibbon has not perceived all the chronologioi] dif^ 
ficnlties which occor in the narrative of that writer. He has not thought 
of all the critical discussions which his text ought to undergo before it 
can be combined with the relations of the western writers. From want of 
this attention, Gibbon has made the facts which be has drawn from this 
source more erroneous than thev are in the original This judgment 
applies to all which the English hist(»rian has derived from the Armenian 
author. I have made the History of Moses a subject of particular atten- 
tion; and it is with confidence that I ofier the results, which I insert 
here, and which wiU appear in the course of my notes. In order to form a 
judgment of the difl^renoe which exists between me and GiUmn, I will 
content myself with remarking, that throughtxit he has committed an 
anachronism of thirty years, from whence it follows, that he assigns to 
the reign of Constantius many events which took place durinp^ that of 
Constantine. He could not, therefore, discern the true connection which 
exists between the Roman history and that of Armenia, or form a correct 
notion of the reasons which induced Constantine, at the close of his life^ 
to make war upon the Persians, or of the motives which detained Con- 
^antius so long in the East; he does not even mention them. St Mar. 
tin, note on Le Beau, i. 406. I have inserted M. St Martin's observations, 
bat I most add, that the chronology which he propDnes, is not generally 
receierd hy Armenian scholars, not I believe, by Professor Neumann. 
-M. 

t It was during this war that a bold flatterer (whose name is unknown) 
published the Itineraries of Alexander and Trajan, in order to direct the vi4> 
torioun Constantius in the footsteps of those great conquerors of the East 
Tho farmer of these has been published for the first time by M. Augelo Mai 
,lliian. 1817, reprinted at Frankfbrt 1618.) It adds so iitUe to our knuwl- 
tdge of Alexander's campaigns, that it only excites our regret that it is uof 
Ae Itiife^rary of Traian. of^ whose eastern victories we have no distinot reoofd 



idelitrf to the emp«for.** Tke tnore grato ftb^l* iinportatit 
operations of the war were conducted with equal vigor ; and 
we ^rmied of Rome and Persia encountered each other hi 
nine Moody fields, in two of which Constantius himself com- 
manded in person.*" The event of the day was most com* 
jionly adverse to the ttomans, but in the battle of Singara, 
lieir imprudent valor had almost achieved a signal and decisive 
victory. The stationary troops of Singara* retired on the 
ipproach of Sapor, who passed the Tigris over three bridges, 
<ind occupied near the village of Hilleh an advantt^eow 
eamp, which, by the labor of his numerous pioneers, he sur- 
rounded in one day with a deep ditch and a lofty rampart. His 
formidable host, when it was drawn out in order of battle, 
covered the banks of the river, the adjacent heights, and the; 
whole extent of a plain of above twelve miles, wki^h separated 
the two armies. Both were alike impatient to engage ; but 
the liarbarians, after a slight resistance, fled in disoroer ; un- 
able to resist, or desirous to weary, the strength of the heavy 
legions, who, fainting with heat and thirst, pursued them across 
the plain, and cut in pieces a line of cavalry, clothed in eofta- 
plete aimor, which had been posted before the gates of the 
camp to protect their retreat Constantius, who was hurried 
along in the puisuit, attempted, without effect, to restrain the 
ardor ot his troops, by representing to them the dangers of 
the approaching night, and the certainty of completing tbeir 
success with the return of day. As they depended much 

*' Ammianus (xiv. 4) gives a h\'ely descriptioo of the wandering 
and predatory life of the SaraceDs, who stretched from the confine* 
of Assyria to the cataracts of the Nile. It appears from the adven- 
tures of Malchus, which Jerom has rcLtted in so entertaining a manner, 
vhat the high road between Bersea and Edessa was infested by 'these 
robbers. See Hieronym. torn. L p. 266. 

*^ We shall take from Eutropius the general idea of the war, (x 
10.) A Persis enim multa et gravia perpessus, ssepe captis, oppidis, 
obsGssis m'bibus, csesis exercitibus, nullumque ei contra baporem 
prosperum prielium fuit, nisi quod apud Singaram, Ac This honest 
account is confirmed by the hmts of Ammianus, Rufus, and Jerom 
The two first orations of Julian, and the third oration of Libanius, 
exhibit a more flattering picture ; but the recantation of both those 
orators, after the death of Constantius, while it restores us t.. the posses- 
sion of the truth, degrades their own character, and that of the em- 
peror. The Commentary of Spanheim on the first oration of Julian u 
profusely learned. See likewise the judicious observationft of TiU« 
nontk Hist des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 056. 

* Now Binjar, on the River ChaborM. — ^M. 



BkoTQ oa tfa^r owo valor than on the experience 6r the ubilltkn 
i>f their ohief^ thej silenoed by their clamors his timid remon* 
Htnuiees ; and rushing with fury to the charge, filled up the 
ditdi, broke down the rampart, and dispersed themselves 
through the tents to recruit their exhausted strength, and to 
enjoj the nch harvest of their labors. But the prudent Sapor 
bad watobed the moment of victory* His army^ of which 
the greater part, securely posted on the heights^ bad been 
»peciators of the action, advanced in silence, and Under the 
uiadow of the night ; and 'his Persian archets, guided by the 
llumination of the camp, poured a shower of arVows on a d\&* 
iraied and licentious crowd. The sincerity of history*' 
dedaresf that the Romans were vanquished with a dreadful 
skiBgbter, and that the flying remnant of the legions was ex- 
posed to the most intolerable hardships. Even the tenderness 
of panegyric, confessing that tlie glory of the emperor was 
tmlhed ^ the disobedience of his soldiers, chooses to draw a 
veil over the circumstances of this melancbdy retreat* Yet 
one of those venal orators, so jealous of the iame of Oonstan- 
iiuAy rdates, with amasdng coolness, an act of such incredible 
orueHy, as, in the judgment of posterity, must ii<iprlnt a ht 
deeper stain on the honor of the Imperial nanae. The' son of 
Sapor, tiie heir of his crown, had been made a captive in the 
Persian camp. The unhappy youth, who might have excited 
the compassion of the most savage enemy, was scourged, tor- 
tured, and publicly executed by the inhuman Romam. 

Whatever advantages might attend the arms of Sapor in the 
i^eld, though nine repeated victories diffused among the nations 
th» fame of his valor and conduct, he could not hope to sue 
oeed in the execution of his designs, while the fortified towns 
of Mesopotamia, and, above all, the strong and ancient city of 
Nisibis, remained in the possession of tne Romans. In the 
space of twelve years. Nisi bis, which, since the time of Lu- 

*^ Acerrimd nocturni concertatione pugnatum est, nostrdrum copiii 
a^enti strage confossia. Ammiaa xviii 6. See likewise Eutropias, x. 
10, and S. Rufus, c 27 * 

* ** Dbanius, Orat iii. p. 133, with Julian. Orat L p. 24, and Span- 
<iehD*8 Commentary, p. 179. 



* Tlie Persian historians, or romancers, do not mention the battlo of 
Buigara, bnt make the captive Shahponr escape* defeat, and take prisoner, 
tfw Boiuan emperor. Tne Roman captiyes wer6 fenced to repair all tl>« 
itvages they had committed, even to replanting the smallest trees. Ilt^ 
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cnlluR, hwd been deservedly esteemed the bulwark of the East, 
RUstaiDed three memorable si^es against the power of Sapor ; 
and the disappointed monarch, after urging his attacks above 
sixty, eighty, and a hundred days, was thrice repulsed with 
loss and ignominy.*' This large and populous city was situate 
about two days' journey from the Tigris, in the midst of a 
pleasant and fertile plain at the foot of Mount Masius. A 
treble enclosure of brick walls was defended by a deep ditch ;** 
and the intrepid resistance of Count Lucilianus, and his gar- 
rison, was seconded by the desperate courage of the people. 
Hie citizens of Nisibis were animated by the exhortations of 
iheir bishop,** inured to arms by the presence of danger, and 
convinced of the intentions of Sapor to plant a Persian colony 
in their room, and to lead them away into distant and barba* 
rous captivity. The event of the two former sieges elated 
their confidence, and exasperated the haughty spirit of the 
Great King, who advanced a third time towards Nisibis, at the 
head of the united forces of Persia and India. The ordinary 
machines, invented to batter or undermine the walls, were 
rendered ineffectual by the superior skill of the Romans; and 
many days had vainly elapsed, when Sapor embraced a reso- 
lution worthy of an eastern monarch, who believed that the 
elements themselves were subject to his power. At the stated 
season of the melting of the snows in Armenia, the River 
Mygdonius, which divides the plain and the city of Nisibis, 
forms, like the Nile,** an inundation over the adjacent country. 

*' See Julian. Orat I p. 27, Orat il p. 62, <&&, with the Commeutary 
c^ Spanheim, (p. 188 — 202,) who illustrates the circumstaiices, and 
asceitains the time of the three sieges of Nisibis. Their dates are 
likewise examined by Tillemont, (Hist des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 668, 
671, 674.) Something b added from Zosimus, L ill p. 151, and the 
Alexandrine Chronicle, p. 290. 

** Sallust Fragment Ixxxiv. edit Brosses, and Plutarch in LucuU. 
toRL iiL p. 184. Nisibis is now reduced to one hundred and fifty 
houses : the marshy lands produce rice, and the fertile meadows, as 
far as Mosul and the Ti^is, ai-e covered with the ruins of towns and 
tillages. See Niebuhr, Voyages, torn, il p. 300 — 309. 

*^ The miracles which Tbeodoret (1. ii. c. 80) ascribes to St James^ 
Bis) ip of Edessa, were at least performed in a worthy cause, the de- 
fence of his country. He appeared on the walls under the figure of 
the Roman emperor, and sent an army of gnats to sting the trunks of 
the elephants, and to discomfit the host of the new Sennacherib. 

** Juliaa Orat I p. 27. Though Niebuhr (torn. ii. p. 807) allows 
a \ery considerable swell to the Mygdonius, over which he saw a 
Mdi^ of twelve arches: it is difficult, however, to understaod this 
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3y the labor of the Persians, the course of the river waa 
stopped below the town, and the waters were confined on every 
side by solid mounds of earth. On this artificial lake, a fleet 
of armed vessels filled with soldiers, and with engines which 
discharged stones of five hundred pounds weight, advanced in 
order of battle, and engaged, almost upon a level, the troops 
which defended the ramparts.* The irresistible force of the 
watorj was alternately &tal to the contending parties, till at 
length a portion of the walls, unable to sustain the accumulated 
pressure, gave way at once, and exposed an ample breach of 
one hundred and fifty feet. The Persians were instantly 
driven to the assault, and the fate of Nisibis depended on the 
event of the day. The heavy- armed cavalry, who led the 
van of a deep column, were embarrassed in the mud, and 
great numbers were drowned in the unseen holes which had 
been filled by the rushing waters. The elephants, made furi- 
ous by their wounds, increased the disorder, and trampled 
down thousands of the Persian archers. The Great King, 
who, firom an exalted throne, beheld the misfortunes of his 
arms, sounded, with reluctant indignation, the signal of the 
retreat, and suspended for some hours the prosecution of the 
attack. But the vigilant citizens improved the opportunity of 
the night ; and the return of day discovered a new wall of six 
feet in height, rising every moment to fill up the interval of 
the breach. Notwithstanding the disappointment of his hopes, 
and the loss of more than twenty thousand men, Sapor still 
pressed the reduction of Nisibis, with an obstinate firmness, 
which could have yielded only to the necessity of defending 
the eastern provinces of Persia against a formidable invasion 
f the Massagetse.*^ Alarmed b]^ this intelligence, he hastily 



parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty river. There are many cat- 
cumstaDoes dbecure, and almost unintelligible, in the description of 
these stopendous water-works. 

"^ We are oblif^ed to Zooaras (torn. 11 L xiii. p. 11) for thb invasion 
of the Massagetffi, which is perfectly consistent with the general series 
of events to which we are darkly led by the broken Idstory of 
Ainmianus. 

* Macdonald Kinnier observes on these floating batteries, "As the elev« 
tion of place is considerably above the level of the country in its immediate 
f icinity, and the Mygdonias is a very insignificant stream, It is difficult to 
iamane how this work ooald have been accomplished, even w 'th tlie won- 
^ertbl rBMoraes which the king mnst have had at bis disposal " Qcograpb 
ind llemc^, p. 262.— M. 
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veiinqaifihed tli6 siege, and mardied 'mih fftpid dilig<9iide frdUl 
ibe Imnks of the Tigris to those of the Oxos. Thd danger Atid 
difficulties of tlie ScyUiian war engaged him doon afterwards 
K) ooodude, or at least to observe, ^ truce with tiie Romaii en) 
peror, which was equally gratefUt to both pHnoM ; as Oon^t&ii* 
tius himself, after the death of his two brothers, was involved, 
by the revolutions of the West, in a civil contest, whidi re- 
quired and seemed to exceed the most vigorous exertion of fate 
undivided strength. 

After the partition of the empire, diree years had ^catoAf 
elapsed before the sons of Constantine seettied ittipatient to 
convince mankind that they were incapable of odttt^ting 
themselves with the dominions which diey wore unqualified to 
govern. The eldest of those princes soon complained, th^t hd 
was defrauded of his Just proportion of the spoils of ibm 
murdered kinsmen ; and though he might yield to the sup^ 
tior guilt and merit of Constantius, he exacted fn>m Oonstatts 
the cession of the African provinces, as an equivaleuC for the 
rich countries of Macedonia and Greece, which his brother 
had acquired by the death of Dalmatiud. The wdnt of sincer- 
ity, which Constantine experienced in a tedious and firuitkss 
negotiation, exasperated the fierceness of his temper : and he 
eagerly listened to those fiivotltes, who suggested to nim that 
his honor, as well as his interest, was concerned in the prose- 
cution of the quarrel. At the head of a tutnultuary band, 
suited for rapine rather than for conquest, he suddenly broke 
mto the dominions of Constans, by the way of the Julian Alps, 
4nd the country round Aquileia felt the first effects of nib 
resentment The measures of Constans, who then re&id^d iti 
Oacia, wet'e directed with more prudence and alnUty. Oti thia 
news of bis brother's invasion, he detached a select and dis- 
ciplined body of his Illyrian troops, proposing to follow tiiem 
in person, with the remainder of nis forces. But the oondud 
of his lieutenants soon terminated the unnatural eofiteBt By 
the artful Appearances of flight, Constftntine was betrayed into 
an ambuscade, which had been concealed in a wooo, where 
the rash youth, with a few attendants, was surprised, wlt* 
rounded, and slain. His body, after it had been found in the 
obscure stream of the Alsa, obtained the honors of an Impe- 
rial sepulchre; but his provinces transferred their all^;ian<S6 
. to the conqueror, who, refusing to admit his eldef brother 
OoiHtantius to any share in these new acquidtions, roaintaiwrf 
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the ttndispoted pdiftefisioa of more than two thirds of tht 
Roman empire." 

The fiite of Constans himself was delayed about tea yeaft 
longer, and the revenge of his brother's death was reserved 
for the more ignoble hand of a domestic traitor. The per^ 
niciou9 tendency of the system introduced by Constatitine was 
displayed in the feeble administration of his sons; who* by 
their vices and weakness, soon lost the esteem and afifectiona 
of their people* The pride assumed by Constans, from the 
unokerited success of his arms, was rendered more contempti- 
ble by his want of abilities and application. His fond partiality 
towards some German captives, distinguished only by the 
charms of youth, was an object of scandal to the people ; ** 
and Magnentius, an ambitious soldier, who was himself of 
Barbarian extraction, was encouraged by the puUic discontent 
to assert the honor of the Roman name.'* The chosen bands 
of Jovians and Herculians, who acknowledged Magnentins as 
their leader^ maintained the most respectable and important 
station in the Imperial camp* The friendship of Marcellinus, 
eoHnt of the sacred largesses, supplied with a liberal hand the 
means of seduction. The solcQers were convinced by the 
most spedous ailments, that the republic summoned them to 
break the bonds q( hereditary servitude ; and, by the choice of 
an active and vigilant prince, to reward the same virtues 
which had raised the ancestors of the d^enerate Ck)nstanfl 
from a private condition to the throne of £he worlds As soon 
as the conspiracy was ripe for execution, Marcellinus, under 

"* The causes and the events of this civil war are related with muolk 
perplexity and contradiction. I have diiefly followed Zonaras and the 
younger Victor. The monody (ad Calcem fiutrop edit Havercamp.) 
pronounced on the death of Constantine, might have been yeiy instruc- 
tive ; but prudence and &lse taste eng^ag^ the orator to invc^ve him* 
self m vague dedaraation. 

^ Quarum {gentifu^) obsides pretio qijBsitod pueros venustiores 
quod cultius habuerat libidine hujusmodi arsisse pro certo habetur. 
Had not the depraved taste of Constans been puolicly avowed, the 
dder Victor, who held a considerable office in his brother's reign, 
would not have asserted it in such positive terms. 

^* Julian. Orat L and il Zosim. L ii p. 134. Victor in Epitome. 
There is reason to believe that Magnentius was bom in one of those 
Barbarian colonies which Oonstaotius Chlorus had established in Qaul, 
(see tluB Hi«tonr» vd. L p 414.) His behavior may remind us of tba 
patriot earl of Leicester, the fiunous Simon de Montfort, who oonld 
made the good people of England, that he, a Frenchman by Urtk 
taken arms to aeliver them from foreign favoritea 
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the pretence of celebrating his son's birthday, gave a splen- 
did entertainment to the illustrious and honorable persons of 
the court of Gaul, which then resided in the city of Autun. 
The intemperance of the feast was artfully protracted till a 
very late hour of the night ; and the unsuspecting gaests were 
tempted to indulge themselves in a dangerous and guilty free- 
dom of conversation. On a sudden the doors were throws 
open, and Magnentius, who had retired for a few momenta, 
returned into the apartment, invested with the diadem and 
purple. The conspirators instantly saluted him vrith the titles 
of Augilstus and Emperor. The surprise, the terror, the 
intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and the mutual ignorance of 
the rest of the assembly, prompted them to join their voices to 
the general acclamation. The guards hastened to take the 
oath of fidelity ; the gates of the town were shut ; and before 
the dawn of day, Magnentius became master of the troops 
and treasure of the palace and city of Autun. By his secrecy 
and diUgence he entertained some hopes of surprising the 
person of Constans, who was pursuing in the adjacent f<»rest 
his favorite amusement of hunting, or perhaps some pleasures 
of a more private and criminal nature. The rapid progress 
of £Eime allowed him, however, an instant for flight, though 
the desertion of his soldiers and subjects deprived him of tibe 
power of resistance. Before he could reach a seaport in 
Spain, where he intended to embark, he was overtaken near 
Helena,** at the foot of the Pyrenees, by a party of light 
cavalry, whose chief, regardless of the sanctity of a temple, 
executed his commission by the murder of the son of Oonstan- 
tine." 

As soon as the death of Constans had decided this easy but 
important revolution, the example of the court of Autun was 
imitated by the provinces of the West The authority of 
Magnentius was acknowledged through the whole extent of 
the two great prsefecturos of Gaul and Italy ; and the usurper 

^^ This ancient city had once flourished under the name of Illiberis 
(Pomponius Mela, il 5.) The munificence of Constantine gave it new 
Bpleuaor, and his mother's name. Helena ^it is still called Elne) be- 
came the seat of a bishop, who long afterwards transferred his resi- 
dence to Perpignan, the capital of modern Rousillon. See D'Anvilkit 
Notice de TAncienne Gaule, p. 880. Longuerue, Description de Ui 
France, p. 223, and the Marca Hispanica, L I c. 2. 

** ZoBunuB, L ii. p. 119, 120. Zonaras, tom. il I xUl j). 18» 
Abbreviators 
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prepared, by every act of oppression, to collect a treasure, 
vliicli might discharge the obligation of an immense donative, 
and supply the expenses of a civil war. The martial d^untries 
of Illyricum, from the Danube to the extremity of Greece, 
had long obeyed the government of Vetranio, an aged gen- 
eral, beloved for the simplicity of his manners, and who had 
acquired some reputation by his experience and services in 
war.'* Attached by habit, by duty, and by gratitude, to the 
house of Constantine, he immediately gave the strongest 
assurances to the only surviving son of his late master, that 
he would expose, with unshaken fidelity, his person and his 
troops, to inflict a just revenge on the traitors of Gaul. But 
the l^ons of Vetranio were seduced, rather than provoked, 
by the example of rebellion ; their leader soon betrayed a 
want of firmness, or a want of sincerity; and his ambition 
derived a specious pretence from the approbation of the prin* 
eess Constantina. That cruel and aspiring woman, who had 
obtained from the great Constantine, her father, the rank of 
Augtistay placed the diadem with her own hands on the head 
of the Illyrian general ; and seemed to expect from his victory 
the accomplishment of those unbounded hopes, of which she 
had been disappointed by the death of her husband Hanni- 
balianus. Perhaps it was without the consent of Constantina, 
that the new emperor formed a necessary, though dishonorable, 
alliance with the usurper of the Wes^ whose purple was so 
recently stained with her brother's blood.** 

The intelligence of these important events, which so deeply 
tffected the honor and safety of the Imperial house, recalled 
the arms of Constantius from the inglorious prosecution of the 
Persian war. He recommended the care of the East to his 
lieutenants, and afterwards to his cousin Gallus, whom he 
raised from a prison to a throne ; and marched towards Eu- 
rope, with a mind agitated by the conflict of hope and fear, 
of grief and indignation. On his arrival at Heraclea in 
Thrace, the emperor gave audience to the ambassadors of 

** Eutropius (x. 10) describes Vetranio with more temper, and prob 
ftbly with more truth, than either of the two Victors. Vetranio was 
born of obscure parents in the wildest parts of Msssia ; and so much 
kad bis education been neglected, that, after his elevation, he studied 
liie alphabets 

'* The doubtful, fluctuating conduct of Vetranio is described by 
Inliaa in his first oration, and accurately explained by Spanheim, wlio 
diwuw 38 the ntnation and behavior of CoDstantiDa. 



BlagDentius and Vetranio. The first author of tho ooiispiracy 
Mim^ilinus, who in some measure had hestowed the. purpk 
on his new master^ boldly accepted this dangerous commis- 
sion; and his three colleagues were selected from the ill as* 
trious personages of the state and armj* These deputies 
were instructed to soothe the resentment, and U> alarm the 
fears, of Qonstantius. Thej were empowered to offer him the 
friendship and alliance of the western princes, to cement their 
union by a double marriage ; of Constantius with the daughter 
of Magnentius, and of Magnentius himself with the ambitious 
Constantina; and to acknowledge in the treaty the predmi- 
mence of Fank, which mi^ht justly be daimjed by thq emperof 
of the East. Should pnde and nptistaken piety urge him to 
^fuse these equitable conditions, the ambassadors were orderect 
to expatiate oc^ the inevitable ruin which must attend his rash-r 
ne6s> if he ventured to provoke the sovereigns of the West to 
exert their superior strength ; and to employ against him that 
valor, those aoilitiea^ and those legions, to which the house of 
Constantine had been indebted lor so many triumphs. Sudi 
propositions and such arguments appeared to deserve the most 
serious attention ; the answer of Constantius was deferred till 
the next day ; and as he had reflected on the importanee of 
justifying a oivil war in the opinion of the people, he thus 
addressed his council, who listened with real or affected cre-^ 
dulity ; *^ Last night,'' said he, *^ after I retired to rest, thi 
shade of the great Constantine, embracing the corpse of my 
murdered brother, rose before my eyes ; fis well-known voicp 
awakened me to revenge, forbade me to despair of the repub 
lic^ and assured me of the success and immortal glory which 
would crown t^e justice of my arms." The authority of such 
a vision, or rather of the prince who alleged it, silenced every 
doubt, and excluded all negotiation. The i^ominious terms 
of peace were rejected with disddn. One of the ambassadors 
of the tyrant was dismissed with the haughty answer of Con- 
stantius ; his colleagues, as unworthy of the privileges of the 
law of nations, were put in irons; and the contending powers 
prepared to wage an implacable war/* 

Such was the conduct, and such perhap was the duty, of 
the brother of Constans towJU'ds the perfidious usurper of GauL 
The situation and character of Vetranio admitted of milder 
neasures ; and the policy of the Eastern emperor was direole^ 

1 ■ . I ■ — 

^ Bee Peter tlie Felsrum i^ the CUperpta ^jegatioQeiiv p^ it. 



(o di^QDito iuft fVQta^^cMustB, and to aeparaW the forodA of Diyri 
0IH9 from the cause of rebellion. It waa an ^asy task to 
deceive th^ fkanknesa ^md simplidtj of Vetranio, who, fliietu- 
ating stom^ t^tm between tbe opposite views of honor and 
ii^eiiesti displayed to. tbe world the insincerity of his teoAper, 
9fii\ we^ insensibly engaged in the snares of an artful i^egeti^* 
tioQ. Constantius acknowledged him aa a legitimate and equal 
eoUeagne in tbe empive, on condition that he would renounce 
hja di^^raoe^l alliance with Magnentiua, and appoint a pLiee 
of interviaw on the frontiers of their r^pective pro^nees; 
whexe they might pledge their friendghip by mutual vows of 
yebty« awl regular by oomnaon con^nt the future operations 
of tbe. civil war. In consequence of this agreement, Vetranio 
ad,va^eed U> the city of Sardica,'* at the head of twenty thou- 
sand horse^ and pf a more numerous body of in&ntry ; a power 
SO £99 superior to the forces of Constantius, that the lUyrian 
emperor appeaifed to command the liie and fi>rtune8 c^ his 
rival, who, dependii^ on the success of hb private negotii^ 
tiqaas, bad seduced the troops, and undermined the thronie, of 
Vetraniot The chiefs, who had secretly embraced the party 
of Qonatantius, prepared ia his favor a public spectacle, calcn* 
lated to discover and inflame the passions of the multitude.** 
The unit^ armies were commanded to assemble in a large 
plain, near the city* In the centre, according to the rules of 
ancient discipline, a military tribunal, or rather scaffold, was 
evected, from whence th^ emperors were accustcmied, on 
solemn and important occasions, to harangue the troops. The 
well-ordered ranks of Romans and Barbarians, with drawn 
swords, or with erected spears, the squadrons of cavalry, and 
the cohorts of in&ntry, distinguished by the variety of their 
arms apd ensigns, formed an immense circle round th^ tribu- 
nal; 9sBd the attentive silence which they preserved waa 
son>etimes interrupted by loud bursts of clamor or of applause 
In the presence of this formidable assembly, the two emperors 
were called upon to explain the situation of public a^airs: 
tbe precedency of rank was yielded to the royal birth of 

*^ Zooarasr torn, il 1. xiil p. 16. The position of Sardica, near the 
moJern dtj of Sophia, appears better suited to this interview than the 
utuatioo of either Naissus or Sirmium, where it is placed by Jei Jm, 
Sgeratea, and Sozomea 

'' See. the two first orations of Julian, particularly p. 31 ; and Zoai- 
aoa, L ii p. 122. The distinct narrative of the historian SL^rves !■ 
niiistr.vte the difiEu^e but vague descriptions of tbe. orator. 
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OoDslantiiis ; and though he was indifferently skilled in the arts 
of rhetoric, he acquitted himself, under these difficult circum- 
stances, with firmness, dexterity, and eloquence. The first 
part of his oration seemed to be pointed only against the 
tyrant of Gaul ; but while he tragically lamented the cmel 
murder of Constans, he insinuated, that none, except a brother, 
eould claim a right to the succession of his brother. He dis- 
played, with some complacency, the glories of his Imperial 
race ; and recalled ^o the memory of the troops the valor, the 
triumphs, the liberality of the great Constantine, to whose sons 
they had engaged their allegiance by an oath of fidelity, 
which the ingratitude of his most favored servants had tempted 
them to violate. The officers, who surrounded the tribunal, 
and were instructed to act their part in this extraordinary 
scene, confessed the irresistible power of reason and elo- 
quence, by saluting the emperor Constantius as their lawful 
sovereign. The contagion of loyalty and repentance was 
communicated from rank to rank ; till the plain of Sardica 
resounded with the universal acclamation of "Away with 
these upstart usurpers ! Long life and victory to the son of 
Constantine I Under his banners alone we will fight and con- 
quer." The shout of thousands, their menacing gestures, 
the fierce clashing of their arms, astonished and subdued the^ 
courage of Vetranio, who stood, amidst the defection of his 
followers, in anxious and silent suspense. Instead of em- 
bracing the last refuge of generous despair, he tamely sub- 
mitted to his fate ; and taking the diadem from his head, in 
the view of both armies fell prostrate at the feet of his con- 
queror. Constantius used his victory with prudence and 
moderation ; and raising from the ground the aged suppliant, 
whom he affected to style by the endearing name of Father, 
ne gave him his hand to descend from the throne. The citv 
of Prusa was assigned for the exile or retirement of the abdi- 
cated monarch, who lived six years in the enjoyment of ease 
and affluence. He often expressed his grate^l sense of the 
goodness of Constantius, and, with a very amiable simplidty, 
advised his benefactor to resign the sceptre of the world, and 
lo seek for content (where alone it could be found) in the 
peaceful obscurity of .a private condition.'* 

^* The younger Victor assigns to his exile the emphatical appeUa- 
tfon of ** Voluptarium otium." Socrates (I. il c. 28) is the voucaor tot 
ikfB oorrespondence ^th the emperor, which would seem to prove thai 
^Mcanio was indeed, prone ad stultitiam simplidsBimus. 
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Ibe behavior of Constantius on this memorable ocotims 
was celebrated wiih some appearance of justice ; and his cour* 
tiers compared the studied orations which a Pericles or a 
Demosthenes address^ to the populace of Athens, with the 
yictorious eloquence which had persuaded an armed multitude 
tp desert and depose the object of their partial choice'/* The 
approaching contest with Magnentius was of a more serious 
^d bloody kind. The tyrant advanced by rapid marches to 
encounter Constantius, at the head of a numerous army, com- 
posed ^!f Gauls and Spaniards, of Franks and Saxons; of 
hof^ provindals who supplied the strength of the legions, and 
;f thbse barbarians who were dreaded as the most formidable 
enemies <^ the republic. The ^rtile plains'* of the Lower 
Pannonia) between the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, pre- 
sented a spacious theatre ; and the operations of the civil war 
were protracted during the summer months by the skill or 
timidity of the combatants.*' Constantius had declared his 
intention of deciding the quarrel in the fields of Cibalis, a 
name that would animate his troops by the remembrance of 
the victoiy, which, on the same auspicious ground, had been 
pbtained by the arms of his faiker Constantme. Yet by the 
impr^nable fortifications with which the emperor encompassed 
his ^mp, he appeared to decline, rather than to invite, a gen 
eral engagement It wa$ the object of Magnentius to tempt 
^ to compel his adversary to relinquish this advantageous 
position ; and he employed, with that view, the various marohes, 
evolutions,' and stratagems, which the knowledge of the art of 
war could suggest to an experienced officer. He carried by 
assault the important town of Siscia ; made an attack on the 

^* Earn Constantius facundiss vi dejectum Imperio in pri' 

vatum otium removit Qns gloria post natum Imperium soli proces- 
tit eloqulo elementifiqne, <&e. Aureuus Victor, Julian, and ThemistiuB 
(Orat. Ill and iv.) adorn this exploit with all the artificial and gaudy 
ooloiiDg of their rhetoric. 

** IBuBfoequius (p. 112) traversed the Lower Hungary and Sdavonia 
at a time y^n they were reduced almost to a desert, by the recipro- 
cal hfisUlities of the Turks and Christians. Tet he mentions with 
•dfluration the unconquerable fertility of the soil ; and observes that 
the height of the gprass was sufficient to conceal a loaded wagon ft-om 
his sight See likewise Browne's Travels, in Harris's Collection, vol 
0.p762 «&c 

*' Zosunus gives a very large account of the war, and the negotia 
tkn, (I il p. 123^-1$0.) But as he neither shows himself a soldier 
^ar a politiciaa, his rarraUve most be weighed with attention, aad !» 
aeived with caution. 

Vol. II.— I 
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eitj of Sirmium, which lay in the rear of the Imperial camp , 
attempted to force a passage over the Save into the eastern 
provinces of lUyricum ; and cut in pieces a numerous detach- 
ment, which he had allured into the narrow passes of Adarub. 
During the greater part of the summer, the tyrant of Gaul 
showed himself master of the field. The troops of Constan- 
tiuB were harassed and dispirited ; his reputation declined in 
the eye of the world ; and his pride condescended to solidt a 
treaty of peace, which would have resigned to the assassin of 
Constans the sovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps. 
These offers were enforced by the eloquence of Philip Uie 
Imperial ambassador ; and the council as well as the army 
of Magnentius were disposed to accept them. But the haughty 
usurper, careless of the remonstrances of his friends, gave 
orders that Philip should be detained as a captive, or, at least, 
as a hostage ; while he despatched an officer to reproach Gon- 
stantius with the weakness of his reign, and to insult him by 
the promise of a pardon if he would instantly abdicate the 
purple. ^ That he should confide in the justice of his cause, 
and the protection of an Svenging Deity," was the only answer 
which honor permitted the emperor to return. But he was so 
sensible of the difficulties of his situation, that he no longer 
dared to retaliate the indignity which had been ofiered to his 
representative. The negotiation of Philip was not, however, 
ineffectual, since he determined Sylvanus the Frank, a general 
of merit and reputation, to desert with a considerable body of 
cavalry, a few days before the battle of Mursa. 

The city of Mursa, or Essek, celebrated in modem times 
for a bridge of boats, five miles in length, over the River Drave, 
and the adjacent morasses,** has been always considered as a 
))lace of importance in the wars of Hungary. Magnentius, 
directing his march towards Mursa, set fire to the gates, and, 
by a sudden assault, had almost scaled the walls of the town. 
The vigilance of the garrison extinguished the flames ; the ap- 
proach of Constantius left him no time to continue the opera- 
tions of the siege ; and the emperor soon removed the only 
obstacle that could embarrass his motions, by forcing a body 
of troops which had taken post in an adjoining amphitheatre^ 

" Tliis remarkable bridge, which is flanked with towers, and sup* 
norl«)d on large wooden piles, was constructed A. D. 1666, by Snltao 
Boliuian, to facilitate the march of his armies into Hungary. Set 
Browne's Travels, and Busching's System of Geography, roL C 
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The field of batUe round Mursa was a naked and level plain : 
on this ground the army of Constantius formed, with the Drave 
on their right ; wliile their left, either from the nature of theif 
disposition, or from the superiority of their cavalry, extended 
iar beyond the right flank of Magnentius.*' The troops on 
both sides remained under arms, in anxious expectation, during 
the greatest part of the morning ; and the son of Constantine, 
ftfter animating his soldiers by an eloquent speech, retired into 
a cborch at some distance from the fleld of battle, and com- 
mitted i:: his generals the conduct of this decisive day."* They 
deserved his confidence by the valor and military skill which 
they exerted. They wisely began the action upon the left ; 
and advancing their whole wing of cavalry in an oblique line, 
ihey suddenly wheeled it on the right flank of the enemy, 
which was unprepared to resist the impetuosity of their charge. 
But the Romans of the West soon rallied, by the habits of (Us* 
cipline ; and the Barbarians of Germany supported the renown 
of their national bravery. The engagement soon became 
general; was maintained with various and singular turns of 
£>rtune ; and scarcely ended with the darkness of the night. 
The signal victory which Constantius obtained is attributed to 
the arms of his cavalry. His cuirassiers are described as so 
many massy statues of steel, glittering with their scaly armor, 
and breaking with their ponderous lances the firm array of the 
Gallic legions. As soon as the legions gave way, the lighter 
and more active squadrons of the second line rode sword in 
hand into the intervals, and completed the disorder. In the 
mean while, the huge bodies of the Germans were exposed 
almosjt naked to the dexterity of the Oriental archers; and 
whole troops of those Barbarians were urged by anguish and 
despair to precipitate themselves into the broad and rapid 
stream of the Drave."* The number of the slain was com- 

** This position, and the subsequent evolutions, are dearly, though 
ooncasely, aescribed by Julian, Orat. L p. 86. 

^ Sulpicius Severus, L il p. 406. The emperor passed the day ill 
prayer with Valens, the Arian bishop of Mursa, who gained liis oon- 
ndpDco by announcing the success of the battle. M. de Tillemont 
(Hist dee Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 1110) very properly remarks the 
silence of Julian with regard to tre personal prowess oi Constantius in 
the battle of Mursa. The silence of flattery is sometimes equal to tht 
most positiYe and authentic evidence. 

** Jnliaa Orat. i p. 86, 37 ; and Orat ii p. 59, 60. Zonaras, torn 
il L ziiL p. 17. Zosimus, L il p. 180 — 188. The last of these oele- 
Wttes the dexterity of the archer Menelaus, who could diadiars* 



imfed M fifty-four thousand men, and the slaughter of the eon* 
querors was more considerable than that of the vanquished ; * 
a circumstance which proves the obstinacy of the contest, and 
justifies the observation of an andent writer, that the forces 
of tiie empire were consumed in the fktal battle of Mursa, by 
the loss of a veteran army, sufficient to defend the frontiers, 
or to add new triumphs to the glory of Rome.'' Notwith- 
atanding the invectives of a servile (»%itor, there is not the least 
reason to believe that the t3rrant deserted his own standard in 
the beginning of the e:igagement He seems to have dis- 
played tlie virtues of a general and of a soldier till the day 
was irrecoverably lost, and his camp in the possession of the 
enemy. Magncntius then consulted his safety, and throwing 
fiway the Imperial ornaments, escaped with some difficulty 
bom the pursuit of the light horse, who incessantly followed 
his rapid fl^ht from the b^ks of the Drave to the mot of th(» 
Julian Alps.*' 

The approach of winter supplied the indolence of Gonstan 
tins with specious reasons for deferring the prosecution of the 
war till the ensuing spring. Magnentius had fixed his residence 
in the city of Aquileia, and showed a seeming resolution to 
dispute the passage of the mountains and morasses which for- 
tified the confines of the Venetian province. The surprisal 
of a castle in the Alps by the secret march of the Imperialists, 
could scarcely have determined him to relinquish the possession 

three arrows at the same time ; an advantage which, according to his 
apprehension of military afi^rs, materially contributed to the victory 
oi CoDstantiuB. 

*' According to Zonaras, Ckmstantius, ont of 80,000 men, lost 30,000 ; 
and Magnentius lost 24,000 out of 36,000. The other articles of this 
account seem probable and authentic, but the numbers of the tyrant's 
army must have been mistaken, either by the author or hb trao- 
ficribers. Magnentius had collecteid the whole force of the West, Ro- 
mans and Barbarians, into one formidable body, which cannot £urly be 
estimated at lees than 100,000 men. Julian. Orat. I p. 84, 86. 

" Ingentes R. I. vires e& dimicatione consumpts sunt, ad queelibct 
bella externa idonese, quas multum triumphorum possent securita- 
tisque conferre. Eutropius, z. 18. The younger Victor expresses 
himself to the sama effect 

^ On this occasion, we must prefer the unsuspected testimony of 
liosimus and Zor^ras to the flattering assertions of Julian. The 
founger Victor paints the character of Magnentius in a singular light : 
** Sermoois acer, animi tumidi, et immodice timidus ; artifex tanien ad 
oecultandam audaciae specie formidinem." Is it most likely that ia 
the battle of Miirsa his behavior was governed by nature or by trt I I 
riiould incliae fur the kuter. 
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«f- Italy, if the indinationB of the people had supported the 
cause of their tyrant.** But the memory of the erueltiea 
exercised by his ministers, after the unsuccessfol revolt of 
Nepotian, had Idt a deep impression of horror and resentment 
on iht minds of the Romans. That rash youth, the son of the 
princess En^^ropia, and the nephew of Gonstantine, had seen 
with indignation the soeptre of the West usurped by a perfidi- 
ous barbwian. Arming a desperate troop of slaves and glad- 
iatorS) he overpowered the feeble guard of the domestic 
trenquiUHy of Rome, recdved the hcmiage of the senate, and 
assuming the title of Augustus, precariously reigned during a 
tumult of twenty-eight days. The march of some regular 
(otoes pat an end to his ambitious hopes : the rebellion was 
extinguished in the blood of Nepotian, of his mother Eutropia, 
and of his adherents ; and the proscription was extended to all 
who had oontraoted a &tal alliance with the name and family 
of Oonstantine.** But as soon as Constantius, after the battle 
of Mursa, became master of the searcoast of D^lmatia, a band 
of noble exiles, who had ventured to equip a fleet in some 
harbor of the Adriatic, sought protection and reveuge iu his 
victorious camp. By their secret intelligence with their coun- 
trymen, Rome and the Italian cities were persuaded to display 
the banBers of Gonstandus on their walls. The grateful vet^ 
erans, emiched by the liberality of the father, signalized their 
gratitude and loyalty to the son* The cavalry, the legions, 
and the auxiliaries of Italy, renewed their oath of alle^ance 
to CoDstantiua; and the usurper, alarmed by the general 
des^on, was compelled, with the remains of his faithful 
tro<^» to retire beyond the Alps into the provinces of Gaul. 
The detachments, however, which were ordered either to pres& 
or to intercept the flight of Magnentius, conducted themselve& 
with the usual imprudence of success ; and allowed him^ in 
the plains of Pavia, an opportunity of turning on his par« 

* Jiilian. Orat L p. 88, 89. In that place, however, as well as ia 
Oratitm iL p. 97, he insinuates the general disposition of the senate, the 
people, and the soldiers of Italy, towards the party of the emperor. 

** llie elder Victor describies, in a pathetic manner, the miserable 
condition of Rome : " Cmus stolidum ingeniom adeo P. R. patribusque 
exiti6 fiiit, uti passim domus, fora, vise, templaque, croore, oadaveri- 
buaque opplerentur bustorum modo." Athanasiiis (tom. L p. 617^ 
demores tlie &te of several illustriouB victims, and Julian (Orat k 
p 58) execrates the cruelty of Mareellinus, the implacaUe enemy of 4ba 
home of Confltantina. 
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iiiers, and of gratifying his despair by the carnage of a useleai 
victory.** 

The pride of Magnentius was reduced, by repeated mis 
fortunes, to sue, and to sue in vain, for peace. He firsi 
despatched a senator, in whose abilities he confided, and after- 
wards several bishops, whose holy character might obtain h 
more favorable audience, with the offer of resigning the pa^ 
pie, and the promise of devoting the remainder of his life to 
the service of the emperor. But Constantins, though he granted 
tsar terms of pardon and reconciliation to all who abflundoned 
the standard of rebellion," avowed his inflexible resolution to 
inflict a just punishment on the crimes of an assassin, whom 
he prepared to overwhelm on every side by the effort of his 
victorious arms. An Imperial fleet acquired the easy pos- 
session of Africa and Spain, confirmed the wavering &ith of 
the Moorish nations, and landed a considerable force, which 
passed the Pyrenees, and advanced towards Lyons, the last 
and fatal station of Magnentius." The temper of the tyrant, 
which was never inclined to clemency, was urged by distress 
to exercise every act of oppression which could extort an im- 
mediate supply from the cities of Gkuil." Their patience was 
at length exhausted ; and Treves, the seat of Praetorian govern- 
ment, gave the signal of revolt, by shutting her gates against 
Decentius, who had been raised by his brother to the rank 
either of Caesar or of Augustus.'* From Treves, Decentius 
was obliged to retire to S^s, where he was soon surrounded 
by an army of Germans, whom the pernicious arts of Con- 
stantins had introduced into the civil dissensions of ilome.*" 

** Zosim. L il p. 188. Victor in Epitome. The panegyrists of Oon- 
stantius, with their usual candor, forget to mention this accidental de- 
feat 

'^ Zonaras, torn, ii I xiii. p. 17. Julian, in several places of the two 
orations, expatiates on the clemency of Constantius to the rebels. 

'* Zosim. I. il p. 188. Julian. Orat I. p. 40, il p. 74. 

•* Ammian. xv. 6. Zosim. 1. it p. 128. Julian, who (Orat L p. 40) 
mreighs against the cruel effects of the tyrant's despair, mentiooa 
(Orat. L p. 84) the oppressive edicts which were dictated by his neces- 
sities, or by his avarice. His subjects were compelled to purchase the 
Imperial demesnes ; a doubtful and dangerous species of property, 
which, in case of a revolution, might be imputed to them as a treiaaoii- 
sble usurpation. 

^ The medals of Magnentius celebrate the '^nctories of the two Au- 
gnsti, and of tlie Ceesar. The Caesar was anotlier brother, named 0e- 
Mlerias. See Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 767. 

** Julian. Orat I p. 40, il p. 74; with Spanheim, p. 261 Bif' 
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fin the meait time, the Imperial troops forced the paBsages of 
ihe Oottian Alps, and in the bloody combat of Mount Seleacm 
irrevocably fixed the title of rebels on the party of Magnen- 
tius.*^ He was unable to bring another army into the field; 
<he fidelity of his guards wf^ corrupted ; and when he appeared 
m public to animate them by his exhortations, he was saluted 
with a unanimous shout of "" Long lire the emperor Con- 
itantiusT The tyrant, who perceived that they were pre- 
paring to deserve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice of the 
mo^t obnoxious criminal, prevented their design by^ falling on 
his sword ; ** a death more easy and more honorable than he 
could ht:>pe to obtain from the hands of ^an enemy, whose^ 
revenge would have been colored with the specious pretence 
of justice and fraternal piety. The example of suicide was 
imitated by Decentius, who strangled himself on the news of 
his brother's death. The author of the conspiracy, Marcel- 
Imus, had long sinoe disappeared in the battle of Mursa,** and 
the public tranquillity was confirmed by the execution of the 
fiurvivilig leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful faction. A 
severe inquisition was extended over all who, either from 

Commentary illustrates the transactions of this civil war. Mods 
Seleud was a small place in the Cottian Alps, a few miles distant from 
Vapincmn, or Gap, an episcopal city of DauphioS. See D'Anville, 
Notice de la Gkiule, p. 464 ; and Longuerue, Description de la France, 
p. 827 * 

•' Zosimus, L ii. p. 134. Liban. Orat x. p. 268, 269. The latter 
Host vehemently arraigns this cruel and selfish policy of Constan 
tius. 

*^ Julian. Orat i. p. 40. Zosimus, L ii. p. 184. Socrates, L il c. 82. 

Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 7. The younger Victor describes his death witli 

Some horrid circumstances: Transfosso latere, ut erat vasti corpo* 

fis, vulnere naribusque et ore cruorem eflundens, ezspiravit. If we 

cau give credit to zkinaras, the tyrant, before he expired, had the 

pleasure of murdering, with his own hand, his mother and his birother 

X>esiderius. 

•• Julian (Orat. L p. 68, 69) seems at a loss to determine, whether 
tie inflicted on himself the punishment of his crimes, wliether he was 
ttroivned in the Drave, or whether he was canned by the avenging 
cUemons from the field of battle to his destined place of eternal tor- 

• The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 357, ed. "Wess.) places Mon9 Seleucu 
enty-foar miles from VapinicanL (Gap,) and twen^-six fronr Lucus. (le 
■ncy) on the rcmd to Die, (Dea Vocontiomm.) The situation ansNvcrs to 
.ont Salmon, a litUe place on the rig^ht of the small river Bnedi, which falla 
to the Darance. Roman antiquities have been found *u /bi» plaoe. 0i 
artin. Note to Le Bean, ii. 47. — ^M. 



dioiM or t6m <k>inptikioil, had been kvolved in tbe ^ude of 
vdbeUion. Paul, suraaitted Catena from his superior skill in 
the judical exercise of tyranny,* was sent to explore the latent 
remains of the conspiracy in the remote province of Britain. 
The honest indignation expressed #by Martin, vice-pr»fect of 
the island, was interpreted as an endence of his own gnih ; 
and the govenior was ni^ed to the necessity of turning a^mst 
his breast the sword with which he had been provoked to 
weund the Imperial minister. Ihe most ijmocent subjects of 
the West were exposed to exile and confiscation, to death and 
torture ; and as the timid are always cruel, the mind of Con* 
itantius was inaccessible to mercyJ 



IM 



IM 



AmmiiUL ziv. 6, zxi 16w 



* TbiB it Ksroelv correct, «t erat in compHcaoifiB negotiiB vttfeK Sn% 
ld0 d CtMaH iaditnii e«t ciimwnenniiit. AMam, llii^. loe. dt— 11. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

COKSTAKTIOS SOLS SMPfeROR. ELEVATION AND DEATH OF OAlb< 

UTS.'*— DA90BR AND ELEVATION Of JITUAN.— BARMATIAil 
AND PAR&tAN WARS. — VICTORIES OF JULIAN IN ChAUL. 

1^ ^vided provinees of the empire were i^aift united by 
the victory of Oonstaiitias ; but as that feeble prinoe was des- 
titute of petBODal merit, either i& peace or war; as he fearad 
his generals, and distntsted his ministers ; the triumph of his 
arms served onlj to establish the l^ign of the eunuchs over thii 
Roman world. Those unhappy beangs, the ancient produor 
tioD of Oriental jealousy and despotism/ were, introduced 
into Gfeece and Kome by the contagion of Asiatic luxury.* 
Their progress was rapid ; and the eunuchs, who, in the time 
of Augustus, had been abhorred, as the monstrous retinue of 
im Egyptian queen," were gradually admitted into the families 
of matrons, of senators, and of the emperors themselves.^ 

^ Ammianos (I. ziv. a 6) imputes the first practice of castration to 
the cruel ingenuity of Semiramis, who is supposed to have reisrned 
aboTe nineteen hundred years before Christ Tne use of eunuchs is of 
high antiquity, both in Asia and Egypt. They are mentioned in the 
law of Moses, Deuteron. zxxiii 1. See Goguet, C^igines des Loix, 
Ac, Part L L L c S. 

* Eumiehum dizti Telle te ; 

Quia solsB utuntur his reginse — 

Terent Eunuch, act i. scene 2. 
This ^y is translated from Meander, and the original must have 
appeared soon after the eastern conquests of Alexander. 

* Miles. . . .spadonibus 
Servire rugosis potest 

Horat Oarm. V. 9, and Dader ad lox 
By tlie word spado, the Romans very forcibly expressed their 
abhorrence of this mutilated condition The Greek appellatbn of 
eunuchs, which insensibly prevailed, had a milder sound, and a more 
ambiguous sense. 

* We need only mention Posides, a freedman and eunuch of Clau 
dius, in whose favor the emperor prostituted some of the most hon- 
frable rewards of military valor. See Sueton. in Clauilio, ol 2ft 
VotWIeB cnploj ed a great part of bis wealth in building. 

Ut Spcuh vincebat Oapitolia Nostra 
Posides. 

Juvenal. Sat sir. 
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Bestraitied by the severe edicts of Domitian and Nerva, 
cherished by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to an humblo 
station by the prudence of Constantine,' they multiplied in the 
palaces of his degenerate sons, and insensibly acquired the 
knowledge, and at length the direction, of the secret councils 
of Ck>nstantius. The aversion and contempt which mankind 
had so uniformly entertained for that imperfect species, ap- 
pears to have degraded their character, and to have rendered 
them almost as incapable as they were supposed to be, of oon« 
oeiving any generous sentiment, or of performing any worthy 
action/ But the eunuchs were skilled m the arts of flattery 
and intrigue; and they alternately governed the mind of Ooa^ 
Btantius by his fears, his indolence, and his vanity.' Whikt 
he viewed in a deceitful mirror the ^r appearance of pubiio 
prosperity, he supinely permitted them to intercept the com* 
plaints of the injured provinces, to accumulate immense treas- 
ures by the sale of justice and of honors ; to disgrace the most 
important dignities, by the promotion of those who had pur* 
chased at their hands the powers of oppression,' and to gratify 

* Castrari mares vetuit. Sueton. in DomitiaiL c. 7. See Dion 
Oassius, L Ixvii. p. 1107, 1. Ixviil p. 1119. 

' There is a passage in the Augustan History, p. 137, in which 
Lampridius, whiJLat he praises Alexander Severus and Oonstantine 
for restraining the tyranny of the eunuchs, deplores the mischieiEf 
which they occasioned in other reigns. Hue aocedit quod eunuchoi 
nee in consiliis nee in mioisteriis habuit ; qui soli principes perdunt, 
dum eoe more pfentium aut regum Persarum volunt vivere; qui a 
populo etiam amicissimum semovent ; qui internuntii sunt, aliud quam 
respondetur, referentes ; daudentes principem suum, et agentes ante 
omnia ne quid sciat 

^ XeiiophoD (Cyrop<iHlia, 1. viii. p. 540) has stated the specious rea 
sons which engaged Cyrus to intrust his person to the g^uard of 
eunuchs. He had observed in animals, that although the practice of 
castration might tame their ungovernable fierceness, it cud not di- 
minish their strength or spirit ; and he persuaded hunself, that those 
who were separated from the rest of human kind, would be more 
firmly attached to the person of their benefactor. But a long ex- 
perience has contradicted the judgment of Cyrua Some particular 
mstances may occur of eunuchs distinguished by their fidelity, tli^ir 
valor, and their abilities ; but if we examine the general history of 
Peisia, India, and China, we shall find that tlie power of the eunuchs 
has uniformly marked the decline and fall of every dynasty. 

' See Ammianus Marcellinus, L xxi. c 16, 1. xxii. c. 4. The whole 
tenor of his impartial history serves to justify the invectives of Mam- 
ertinus, of libanius, and of Jiiian himself, who have insulted the vicei 
•f the court of Constantius. 

* Aurelius Victor censures the negligence of his sovereign in cfaoo* 
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Aeir resentment against the few independent spirits, who 
arrogantly refused to solicit the protection of slaves. Of these 
slaves the most distinguished was the chamberlain Eusebius^ 
who ruled the monarch and the palace with sucii absolute 
sway, that Constantius, according to the sarcasm or an impar- 
tial historian, possessed some credit with this haughty favorite." 
By his artful suggestions, the emperor was persuaded to sub- 
scribe the condemnation of the unfortunate Gallus, and to add 
a new crime to the long list of unnatural murders which poUule 
the honor of the house of Constantine. 

When the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus and Jalian, 
were saved from the fury of the soldiers, the former w'lS about 
twelve, and the latter about six, years of age ; and, as the 
eldest was thought to be of a sickly constitution, they obtained 
with the less difficulty a precarious and dependent life, fronr 
the a£^ted pity of Constantius, who was sensible that the 
<»^ecution of these helpless orphans would have been esteemed, 
by all mankind, an act of the most deliberate cruelty."* 
Dif^nt dties of Ionia and Bithynia were assigned for the 
places of their exile and education ; but as soon as their grow- 
ing years excited the jealousy of the emperor, he judged it 
more prudent to secure those unhappy youths in we strong 
castle of Maoellum, near Csesarea. The treatment which they 
experienced during a six years' confinement, was partly such 
ds they could hope from a careful guardian, and partly such 
.sa they might dread from a suspicious tyrant." Their prison 

Ing the govemors of the provinces, and the generals of the army, and 
concludes his history with a very bold observation, as it is much 
more dangerous uncler a feeble reign to attack the ministers than the 
master himself. ** Uti verum absolvam brevi. ut Imperatore ipso cla 
rius ita apparitorum plerisque magis atrox nihil" 

'* Apud quern (si vere did debeat) multum Constantius potuit 
Ammian. L xviii c. 4. 

*^ Gregory Nasianzen (Orat iii. p. 90) reproaches the apostate with 
Alls ingratitude towards Mark, bishop of Arethusa, who had con- 
^ibuted to save his life ; and we learn, though from a less respectable 
«iutbority, (lUlemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 916,) that Julian 
'^aa concealed in the sanctuary of a church. 

>* Hie most authentic account of the education and adventures of 
O Lilian is contained in the epistle or manifesto which he himself address- 
ed to the senate and people of Athens. Libanius, (Orat Parentalis,) 
«30 the sifle of the Pagans, and Socrates, (L iii c. 1,) on that of the 
CSiristians, have preserved several interesting circumstances. 

* OalluB and Julian were not sons of the same mother. Their father. 
^oUiis Comstantiiu, had had GWlas by his first wife, named Oalla : Juliae 
^yaa the sod of Basilina, whom he had espoused in a ■econd marriago. 
^Tillemoiit ffist des £mp. Vie de Constantin. art 3. — O. 
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#as an ancieiit jpalace, the residence of the kings of Oappa* 
docia; the sitoation was pleasant, the buildings stately, the 
enclosure spacious. They pursued their studies, and practised 
thoir exercises, under the tuition of the most skilful masters ; 
and the numerous household appointed to attend, or rather to 
guard, the nephews of Constantine, was not unwo^hy of the 
dignity of their birth. But they could not disguise to them- 
seires that they were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and of 
safety; secluded from the society of all whom they could 
trust or esteem, and condemned to pass their melancholy hours 
in tiie company of slaves devoted to the commands of a tyrant 
who had already injured them beyond the hope of reconcilia 
tion. At length, however, the emergencies of the state com 
polled the emperor, or rather his eunuchs, to invest G^llus, ii^ 
the twenty-fifth year of his age, with the title of Caesar, and 
to cement this political connection by his marriage with the 
princess Gonstantina. After a formal interview, in which the 
two princes mutually engaged their faith never to undertake 
any thing to the prejudice of each other, they repaired without 
delay to their respective stations. Constantius continued his 
march towards the West, and Gallus fixed his residence at 
Antioch ; from whence, with a delegated authority, he admin- 
btered the five great dioceses of the eastern praefecture." It 
this fortunate change, the new Csesar was not unmindful of 
bis brother Julian, who obtained the honors of his rank, the 
appearances of liberty, and the restitution of an ample patri- 
oiony." 

The writers the most indulgent to the memory of Gallus^ 
»&d even Julian himself, though he wished to cast a veil ovei 
the firailties of his brother, are obliged to confess that the 
» l»sar was incapable of reigning. Transported from a prison 
to a throne, he possessed neither genius nor application, nor 
docility to compensate for the want of knowledge and experi- 
ence. A temper naturally morose and violent, instead of being 

" For the promotion of Gallus, si e Idatius, Zosimus, and the two 
Victors. According to Pliilostorgiuei, (1. iv. c 1,) Theophilus, an 
Arian bishop, was the witness, and, as it were, the guarantee of this 
fiolemn engagement He supported that character with generous 
firnmess; but M. de Tillemont (Hist des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 1120) 
thinks it very improbable that a heretic should have possessed sudi 
virtue. 

^* Julian was at first permitted to pursue his studies at Constantino 
lAe, but the reputation whidi he acquired soon ezdted the jealonsy d 
OonstaBtins; and the young prince was advised to withdraw himadi 
to ikM loss consiMcuAus scenes of Bithynia and Ionia. 
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eorreded, was soured by solitude and adversity ; tbe 
bcance of what he had endured disposed him to retafiation 
rather than to sympathy ; and the ungoverned sallies of hia 
rage were often fiital to those who approached his person, or 
were sublet to his power.^* Constantina, his wife, is described, 
not as a woman, but as one of the infernal furies tormented 
witb an insatiate thirst of human blood.^' Instead of employ- 
ing her influence to insinuate the mild counsels of prudence 
and humanity, she exasperated the fierce passiohs of ber hus- 
band ; and as she retained the vanity, though she had renounced, 
the gentleness of her sex, a pearl necklace was esteemed an 
equivalent price for the murder of an innocent and virtuous 
fiobleman." The drnelty of Gallus was sometimes displayed 
in tlie undissembled violence of popular or military executions ; 
and was sometimes disguised by the abuse of law, and the 
finins of judidal proceedings. The private houses of Anti- 
och, and the plao^ of public resort, were besieged by spiei 
and informers ; and the Osesar himself concealed in a a ple« 
b^an habit, very frequently condescended to assume that odious 
character. Every apartment of the palace was adorned with 
the instruments of death and torture, and a general conster- 
nation was diffused through the capital of Syria. The prince 
of the East, as if he had been conscious how much he had 
to fear, and how little he deserved to reign, selected for the 
objects of his resentment the provincial accused of some 
imaginary treason, and his own courtiere, whom with more 
mason he suspected of incensing, by their secret correspond- 
VQce, the timid and suspicious mind of Constantius. But he 
fiirgot that he was depriving himself of his only support^ the 
vdfection of the people ; whilst he furnished the malice of his 

'* See Julian, ad S. P. Q. A. p. 271. Jerom. in Chroiu Aureliiia 
Vic^r, Eutropius, x. 14. I sh&U copy the words of Eutropius, who 
wrote his abridgment about fifteen years after the death of Gallus, 
when there was no longer any motive either to flatter or to depreciate 
his character. ** Multis inciVuibus gestis Gallus Csssar . . . . vir natur2 
ferox et ad tyraDoidem pronior, si suo jure imperare licuisset." 

^' Megnra quidem mortalis, inflammatrix ssavientis assidua, humani 
eruoris avida, <&c. Ammiaa Marcellin. 1. xiv. a 1. llio sincerity of 
Ammianus would not suffer him to misrepresent facts or characters^ 
but his love of ambitious ornaments frequently betrayed him into aa 
csnatural vehemence of expression. 

" Hi% name was Clematius of Alexandria, and his only crime waa 
a refusal to gratify the desires of his mother-in-law ; -who t»olicited hit 
^naih, because m» had been disappointed of his love. Ammian 2 

BV CLi 
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enemies with the arms of truth, and afforded the emperor tiia 
fairest pretence of exacting the forfeit of his purple, and of hk 

As long as the civil war suspended the &te of the Roman 
world, CoDstantius dissembled his knowledge of the weak and 
cruel administration to which his choice had subjected the 
East ; and the discovery of some assassins, secretly despatched 
to Aniioch by the tyrant of Gaul, was employed to convince 
the public, tliat the emperor and the Caesar were united by the 
same interest, and pursued by the same enemies." But when 
the victory was decided in favor of Constantius, his dependent 
colleague became less useful and less formidable. Every cir- 
cumstance of his conduct was severely and suspiciously exam- 
ined, and it was privately resolved, either to deprive C^lus of 
the purple, or at least to remove him from the indolent lux* 
ury of Asia to the hardships and dangers of a Grerman war. 
The death of Theophilus, consular of the province of Syria,- 
who in a time of scarcity had been massacred by the people 
of Antioch, with the connivance, and almost at the instigation, 
of Gall us, was justly resented, not only as an act of wanton 
cruelty, but as a dangerous insult on the supreme majesty of 
Constantius. Two ministers of illustrious rank, Domitian the 
Oriental prefect, and Montius, qusestor of the palace, were 
empowered by a special commission * to visit and reform the 
state of the East. They were instructed to behave towards 
Gallus with moderation and respect, and, by the gentlest arts 
of persuasion, to engage him to comply with the invitation of 
his brother and colleague. The rashness of the praefect dis- 
appointed these prudent measures, and hastened his own ruin, 
as well as that of his enemy. On his arrival at Antioch, 
Domitian passed disdainfully before the gates of the palace, 
and alleging a slight pretence of indisposition, continued sev- 
eral days in sullen retirement, to prepare an inflammatory 

*W— p. I II. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■— ■■■■■■ ■ I ■ ^ ■ ■ »^»^— ^^^-i^>^«^ 

*• See in Ammianus (L xiv. c 1, 7) a very ample detail of the cruel- 
ties of Gallus. His brother Julian (p. 272) insinuates, that a secret 
eonspiracy liad been formed against hmi ; and Zosimus names (L ii. p. 
185) the persons engaged in it: a minister of considerable rank, aoJ 
Jwo obscure agents, wlio were resolved to make their fortune. 

^* Zonaras,! xiii. tom. ii. p. 17, 18. The assassins had seduced « 
great number of legionaries ; but their designs were discovered and 
revealed by an old woman in whose cottage they lodged. 

* The coDimiBsion seems to have been granted to Domitian aioii& 
dm interfered to support his. aathority. Amm. Marc. loc. cit — H 
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memorial, wbicb he transmitted to the Imperial court. Tidd< 
iiig at length to the pressing solicitations of Callus, the prsefed 
condescended to take his seat in council ; but his first step was 
to signify a concise and haughty mandate, importing that the 
Caesar should immediately repair to Italy, and threatening that 
he himself would punish his delay or hesitation, by suspending 
the usual allowance of his household. The nephew and 
daughter of Constantine, who could ill brook the insolence of 
a subject, expressed their resentment by instantly delivering 
Domitian to the custody of a guard. The quarrel still ad- 
mitted of some terms of accommodation. They were ren- 
dered impracticaUe by the imprudent behavior of Montius, a 
statesman whose arts and experience were frequently betrayed 
by the levity of his disposition.** The quaestor reproached 
Gallus in haughty language, that a prince who was scarcely 
authorized to remove a municipal magistrate, should presume 
to imprison a Praetorian praefect ; convoked a meeting of the 
civil and military officers ; and required them, in the name of 
their sovereign, to defend the person and dignity of his repre- 
sentatives. Dj this rash declaration of war, the impatient 
temper of Gallus was provoked to embrace the most desperate 
counsels. He ordered his guards to stand to their arms, assem- 
bled the populace of Antioch, and recommended to their zeal 
the care of his safety and revenge. His commands were too 
fiKtally obeyed. They rudely seized the praefect and the 
quaestor, and tying their legs together with ropes, they dragged 
Uiem through the streets of the city, inflicted a thousand insults 
and a thousand wounds on these unhappy victims, and at last 
predpitated their mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream 
of the Orontes.'* 

After such a deed, whatever might have been the designs 
of Gallus, it was only in a field of battle that he could assert 

** In the present text of Ammianus, we read Aaper^ quidem, sed 
ai UmUatem propensior ; whidi forms a sentence of contraaictory noo- 
sense. With the aid of an old manuscript, Valesius has rectified the 
first of these corruptions, and we perceive a ray of light in the substi- 
tution of the word vafer. If we venture to change lenitatem into left- 
UiUem^ this alteration of a single letter will render the whole passage 
dear acd consistent. 

'^ Instead of being obliged to collect scattered and imperfect hints 
from various sources, we now enter into the full stream of the history 
of Ammianus, and need only refer to the seventh and ninth chaptert 
of hiB fourteenth book. Philoetor^us, however, (L iii. c. 28») tliom^ 
fisrtial to GalfanS, tboold not be entirely overlooked. 
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his innooense with any hop« of success. But tiie mind of 
that prince was formed of an equal mixture of violence and 
weakness. Instead of assuming the title of Augustus, instead 
of employing in his defence the troops and treasures of the 
East, he suffered himself to he deceived hy the affected tran- 
quillity of Constantius, who, leaving him the vain pageantry of 
a court, imperceptihly recalled the veteran legions fit>m the 
provinces of Asia. dvlI as it still appeared dangerous t# 
arrest Gallus in his capital, the slow and safer arts of disshn^ 
uUtion were practised with success. The frequent and preaa* 
ing epistles of Constantius were filled with profesaons of con- 
fidence and fiiendship ; exhorting the Caesar to discharge the 
duties of his high station, to relieve his colleague from a ptit 
of the puUio cares, and to assist the West by his presence, hb 
counsels, and his arras. After so many reciprocal injuries, 
Gallus had reason to fear and to distrust But he had M^ 
lected the opportunities of flight and of resistance ; he was s^ 
duced by the flattering assurances of the tribune Scodilo^ who^ 
under the semblance of a rough soldier, disguised the most 
artful insinuation ; and he depended on the credit of his wife 
Constantina, till the unseasonable death of that princess oom^ 
pleted the ruin in which he had been involved by her irapeto- 
ous passions.** 

After a long delay, the reluctant Csssar set forwards on hn 
journey to the Imperial court From Antioch to Hadrianopk, 
he traversed the wide extent of his dominions with a numer- 
«»ns and stately train ; and as he labored to conceal his iippre- 
hensions from the world, and perhaps from himself, he enter* 
tained the people of Constantinople with an exhibition of the 
j^mes of the circus. The progress of the journey mighty 
Itowever, have warned him of the impending danger. In all 
the principal cities he was met by ministers of confidenoev 
commissioned to seize the offices of government, to observe 
his motions, and to prevent the hasty sallies of his despair. 
The persons despatched to secure the provinces which he left 
behind, passed him with cold salutations, or aflfected disdain ; 
and the troops, whose station lay along the public road, were 
studiously removed on his approach, lest they might be 
tempted to offer their swords for the service of a civil war." 

** She had preceded her husband, but died of a fever on the r<NMk 
al a Utile place in Btthynia, called Ooenum GalUcanum. 

** The lliebffian legions, which were then qiartered at Hadrisii^ 
pie, sent a deputation to Gallus, vntb a tendmr of tlMir waew^im 
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After Gallus hadi been pennitted to repose himself a few dajM 
at Badrianople, he received a mandate, expressed in the most 
haughty and absolute style, that his . splendid retinue should 
halt in that city, while the Caesar himself^ with only ten post* 
carriages, should hasten to the Imperial residence at Milan. 
In this rapid journey, the profound respect which was due to 
the brother and colleague of Constantius, was insensibly 
changed into rude familiarity ; and Gallus, who discovered in 
Qie countenances of the attendants that they already consid* 
ured tbemselves as his guards, and might soon be employed 
as his exccutiotiers, began to accuse his fatal rashness, and to 
recollect, with terror and remorse, the conduct by which he 
had provoked his fate. The dissimulation which had hitherto 
been preserved, was liud aside at Petovio,* in Pannonia. He 
was conducted to a palace in the suburbs, where the genaral 
Barbatio, with a select band of soldiers, who could neiwer be 
tQoved by pity, nor corrupted by rewards, expected the arrival 
of his illustoious victim. In the close of the evening he was 
arrested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns of Caesar, and 
hurried away to Pola,f in Istria, a sequestered prison, which 
had been so recently polluted with royal blood. The horror 
which he felt was soon increased by the appearance of his 
implacable enemy the eunuch Eusebius, who, with the assist- 
ance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded to interrogate him 
oonceming the administration of the East The Csesar sank 
mder the weight of shame and guilt, confessed all the cstim* 
ioai actions and all the treasonable designs with which he was 
charged; and by imputing them to the advice of his wife^ 
exasperated the indignation of Constantius, who reviewed with 
partial prejudice the minutes of the examination. The em- 
peror was easily convinced, that his own safety was incompat- 
Me with the life of his cousin : the sentence of death wa§ 
^gned, despatched, and executed ; and the nephew of Con-* 
•tantine, with his hands tied behind his back, was beheaded in 

AnunSaii. L xiv. c. 11. The Notitia (s. 6, 20, 88, edit LnbhO mentiona 
three several lesions which bore the name of Tliebsean. The zeal of 
M. de Voltaire to destroy a despicable though celebrated legion, haf 
tempted him on tha slightest groimds to deny the existence of a llie 
tmah legion in the Roman armies. See (Euvres de Voltaire, tooiL zt 
fi 414| qtiarto edition. 

* Petlan in Swria.— M 

t EadKr to Flanonia, now Fianone, near Pela. St Mardn.— KL 
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prison like the vilest malefactor.*^ Those wIiq are iricliiied id 
palliate the cruelties of Constantius, assert that he soon re- 
lented, and endeavored to recall the bloody mandate ; but that 
the second messenger, intrusted with the reprieve, was de* 
tained by the eunuchs, who dreaded the unforgiving tempei 
of Gallus, and were desirous of reuniting to their empire tha 
wealthy provinces of the East.** 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone survived, of all 
tlie numerous posterity of Constantius Chlorus. The misfor- 
tune of his royal birth involved him in the dism-ace of Gallus. 
From his i^tirement in the happy count.7 of Ionia, he was 
conveyed under a strong guard to the court of Milan ; where 
he languished above seven months, in the continual apprehen- 
sion of suffering the same ignominious death, which was daily 
inflicted almost before his eyes, on the friends and adherents 
of his persecuted family. His looks, his gestures, his silence^ 
were scrutinized with malignant curiosity, and he was perpet- 
ually assaulted by enemies whom he had never oflended, and 
by arts to which he was a stranger.** But in the school of 
adversity, Julian insensibly acquired the virtues of firmness 
and discretion. He defended his honor, as well as his life, 
against the insnaring subtleties of the eunuchs, who endeav- 
ored to extort some declaration of his sentiments ; and whilst 
he cautiously suppressed his grief and resentment, he nobly 
disdained to flatter the tyrant, by any seeming approbation or 
his brother's murder. Julian most devoutly ascribes his mi- 
raculous deliverance to the protection of the gods, who had 
exempted his innocence from the sentence of destruction pro- 
nounced by their justice against the impious house of Constan- 

** See the complete narrative of the journey and death of Gkdliis 
in Ammianua, L ziv. c. 11. Julian complains that his brother waa 
put to death without a trial ; attempts to justify, or at least to excuse^ 
the cruel revenge which he had inflicted on his enemies ; but seems 
at last to acknowledge that he might justly have been deprived of the 
purple. 

^* Philostorgius, 1. iv. c. 1. Zonaras, L xiil tom. il p. 19. But the 
former was partial towards ad Arian monarch, and the latter tran- 
scribed, without choice or criticism, whatever he found in the writings 
of the ancients. 

'" See Ammianus Marcellin. L xv. c 1, 8, 8. Julian hin.8elf, in hit 
tpistle to the Athenians, draws a very lively and just picture of his 
own danger, and of his senthuents. He shows, however, a tendency 
to exaggerate his sufferings, by insinuating, though in obscm*e temn, 
that they lasted above a year; a petiod which cannot be 
with the truth of chronology. 
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tine." As the most effectual instniment of their providenoe^ 
be gratefully acknowledges the steady and generous friend* 
ship of the empress Eusebia,'* a womm of l^eauty and merit, 
w1k>, by the ascendant which she had gained over the mind 
of h^ husband, counterbalanced, in some measure, the pow* 
erful conspiracy of the eunuchs. By the intercessicn of his 
patrcMiess, Julian was admitted into the Imperial presence : he 
pleaded his cause with a decent freedom, he was heard with 
fiuror; and, notwithstanding the efforts of his enemies, who 
urged the danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of 
Gallos, the milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed in the 
eounciL But the effects of a second interview were dreaded 
by the eunuchs; and Julian was advised to withdraw for a 
while into the neighborhood of Milan, till the emperor thought 
proper to assign the city of Athens for the place of his hon 
orable exile. As he had discovered, from his earliest youth, 
a propensity, or rather passion, for the language, the manners, 
the learning, and the religion of the Greeks, he obeyed with 
pleasure an order so agreeable to his wishes. Far from the 
tumult of arms, and the treachery of courts, he spent six 
months under the groves of the academy, in a free inter- 
course with the philosophers of the age, who studied to culti- 
vate the genius, to encourage the vanity, and to inflame the 
devotion of their royal pupil. Their labors were hot unsuo- 
cestui ; and Julian inviol^ly preserved for Athens that ten- 
der regard which seldom fails to arise in a liberal mind, from 
the recollection of the place where it has discovered and exer* 
dsed its growing powers. The gentleness and affability of 
manners, which his temper suggested and his situation ira- 
posedf insensibly engaged the affections of the strangers, an 
well as citizens, with whom he conversed. Some of his 
fellow-students might perhaps examine his behavior with an 
eye of prejudice and aversion ; but Julian established, in the 

*^ Julian has worked tlie crimes and misfortunes of the ficimily of 
Oonstaotine into air allegorical fable, which is happily conceived and 
agreeably rdated. It forms the conclusion of the seventh Oration, 
from whence it has been detached and translated Ij the Abb6 de la 
Bleterie^ Vie de Jovien, torn, ii p. 885 — 408. 

'" ^he was a native of Thessalonica, in Macedonia, of a noble fami* 
ly, aiid the daughter, as well as sister, of consuls. Her marriags 
with the emperor may be placed in the year 852. In a divided age, 
tttt historiacs of all parties agree in her praises. See their testiuO' 
ijiit coUeetad by TiUemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom. iy. f. 760-« 

nu. 
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Bchoolft of Athetis, * genend prepofiseflsion m hrcr of hb i4f» 
tues and talents, which was soon difiused over the Romaa 
world.** 

Whilst his hours were passed in studious retvement, the 
empress, resolute to achieve the generous design which ahd 
had undertaken, was not unmindful of the oare of his fort«ie. 
The death of the late Ceesar had left Constantius invested 
with the sole command^ and oppressed hy the acGumnUiled 
weight, of a mighty empire* Before the wounds of civil di»« 
oord could he healed, the provinces of Gaul were ove^^ 
whelmed hy a deluge of Barbarians. The Sarmatians iKt 
longer respected the barrier of the Danube. The impunity 
of rapine had increased the boldness and numbers ot the 
wild Isaurians: those robbers descended from their craggy 
mountains to ravage the adjacent country, and had even pr^ 
Bumed, though without success, to besiege the important citf 
of Seleucia, which was defended by a garrison of thve» 
R<»nan legions. Above all, the Persian monarch, ^ted by 
victory, again threatened the peace of Asia, and the presef&oa 
of the emperor was indispensably required, both m the VfM 
and in the East For the first time, Constantius sineer^ 
acknowledged, that his single strength was unequal to such ftn 
extent of care and of dominion.*' Insensible to the vmoe of 
flattery, which assured him that his all-powerful virtue, an4 
celestial fortune, would still continue to triumph over every 
obstacle, he listened with complacency to the advice of 
Eusebia, which gratified his indolence, without offending Im 
suspicious pride. As she perceived that the remembrance d 
GaUus dwelt on the emperor's mind, she artfully turned hift 
Attention to the opposite characters of the two brothers, whk^ 
!&rom their infancy had been compared to those of Domitiaik 



'* labanius and Qregorj Nazianzen have exhausted the arts as weD 
as the powers of their eloquence, to represent Julian as the first of 
heroes, or the worst of tyrants. Gregory was his fellow-stadent at 
Athens ; and the symptoms whioh he so tragically describes, of the 
future wickedness of the apostate, amount only to some bodily imper- 
fections, and to some pecuUarities in his speech and manner. He pro* 
tests, however, that he then foresaw and foretold the calamities of the 
church and state. (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 121, 122.) 

'® Succiimbere tot necessitatibus tamque crebris imura se, q«od 
imnqnam fecemt» aperte demonstrans. Ammian. i zv. e. 8. 0# 
Iben expresses, in theur owr words, the Tattering asstinnMHM ef Ikr. 
eourtiers. 
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aud of Titus.*' She acccmtomed her husband to consider 
Juliau as a youth of a mild, unambitious disposition, whose 
allogiance and gratitude might be secured by the gift of the 
purple, aud who was qualided to fill with honor a subordinate 
station, without aspiring to dispute the commands, or to shade 
the glories, of his sovereign and benefactor. After an obsti- 
nate, though secret struggle, the opposition of the fisiToritio 
eunuchs submitted to the ascendency of the empress ; and it 
was reserved that Julian, after celebrating his nuptials with 
Helena, sister of Oonstantius, should be appointed, with the 
title of Caesar, to reign over the countries beyond the Alps." 

Although ike order whidi recalled him to court was prob- 
iably accompanied by some intimation of his approaching 
greatness, he appeals to the people of Athens to witness hS 
tears of undissembled sorrow, when he was reluctantly torn 
away from his beloved retirement.** He trembled for his 
life, for his Hfame, and even for his virtue ; and his sole con- 
fidence was derived from the persuasion, that Minerva in- 
sjnred all his actions, and that he was protected by an invisible 
guard of angels, whom for that purpose she had borrowed 
from the Sun and Moon. He approached, with horror, the 
palace of Milan ; nor could the ingenuous youth conceal his 
Indignation, when he found himself accosted with &Ise and 
servile respect by the assassins of his family. Eusebia, 
rdoicing in the success of her benevolent schemes, embraced 
him with the tenderness of a sister ; and endeavored, by the 
most soothing caresses, to dispel his terrors, and reconcile him 
to his fortune. But the ceremony of shaving his beard, and 
his awkward demeanor, when he first exchanged the cloak of 
a Greek philosopher for the military habit of a Roman prince, 
amtised, during a few days, the levity of the Imperial court** 

** Tantum a temperatis moribus Juliani differens fratris quantum 
mter Yespasiaiii filios fuit, Domitianum et Titum. Ammian. L ziy. 
& 11. The circumstances and education of the two brothers, were so 
nearly the same, as to afford a strong examj^e of the innate difference 
of characters. 

** ikmmianus, 1. xv. c 8. Zosimus, 1. iiL p. 187, 188. 

•» Julian, ad S. P. Q. A. p. 276, 276. Libanius, Orat x. p. ««8. 
Jdian did not yield till the gods had signified their will by repeated 
visions and omens. His piety then forbade him to resist 

** Julian himself relates, (p. 274,) with some humor, the circtmi 
vtances of his own metamor))hoses, his downcast looks, and his per» 
pdbzity at bcin^ thus suddenly transported into a new world, wMf# 
tfisrf oljeet appeared stninge and hostile. 
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The emperors of the age of Constantine no longer deigned 
to consult with the senate in the choice of a colleague ; hai 
they were anxious that their nomination should be ratified bj 
the consent of the army. On this solemn occasion, the guardsi 
with the other troops whose stations were in the neighborhood 
of Milan, appeared under arms; and Constantius ascended 
bis lofty tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, who 
entered the same day into the twenty-fifih year of his age."* 
In a studied speech, conceived and delivered with dignity, the 
emperor represented the various dangers which threatened the 
prosperity of the republic, the necessity of naming a CiDsar 
for the administration of the West, and his own intention, if it 
was agreeable to their wishes, of rewarding with the honors 
of the purple the promising virtues of the nephew of Con^ 
stantine. The approbation of the soldiers was testified by a 
respectful murmur ; they gazed on the manly countenance of 
Julian, and observed with pleasure, that the &e which sparkled 
in his eyes was tempered by a modest blush, on being thus 
exposed, for the first time, to the public view of mankind* As 
soon as the ceremony of his investiture had been performed, 
Constantius addressed him with the tone of authority which 
his superior age and station permitted him to assume ; and 
exhorting the new Caesar to deserve, by heroic deeds, that 
sacred and immortal name, the emperor gave his colleague the 
strongest assurances of a friendship which should never b^ 
impaired by time, nor interrupted by their separation into the 
most distant climes. As soon as the speech was ended, the 
troops, as a token of applause, clashed their shields against 
their knees ;** while the officers who surrounded the tribunal 
expressed, with decent reserve, their sense of the merits of the 
representative of Constantius. 

The two princes returned to the palace in the same chariot ; 
and during the slow procession, Julian repeated to himself a 
verse of his fevorite Homer, which he might equally apply to 
his fortune and to his fears.*' The four-and-twenty days which 

** See Ammian. Marcellin. I. xv. c. 8. Zosimus, L iiL p. 189. A«- 
relius Victor. Victor Junior in Epitom. Eutrop. x. 14. 

" Militares omnes horrendo fragore scuta genibus illidentes ; <ipod 
est prosperitatis indicium plenum ; nam contra cum hastis dypei Teri* 

nntur, irs documentum est et doloris. Ammiaiius aSlda, with 

s nice distinction, Emnque ut potiori reverentia servaretur^ nee supim 
■fcodwm laudabant nee infra quam decebat 

*^ "EXXi/Je iropfvpioi ddvarog^ koI |(«ipc Kparaifj. The WOrd jniqiXf 
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tli<9 Caesar spent at Milan after his investiture, and the first 
months of ms Gallic reign, were devoted to a splendid but 
severe captivity ; nor could the acquisition of honor compen- 
sate for the loss of freedom.** His steps were watched, his 
correspondence was intercepted ; and he was obliged, by pru- 
dence, to decline the visits of his most intimate friends. Of 
his former domestics, four only were permitted to attend him ; 
two pages, his physician, and his librarian ; the last of whom 
was employed in the care of a valuable collection of books, 
ilie gift of the empress, who studied the inclinations as well 
as the interest of her friend. In the room of these &ichfu] 
servants, a household was formed, such indeed as became the 
dignity of a Caesar ; but it was filled with a crowd of slaves, 
destitute, and perhaps incapable, of any attachment for their 
new master, to whom, for the most part, they were either 
unknown or suspected. His want of experience might require 
the assistance of a wise council ; but the minute instructions 
which regulated the service of his table, and the distribution 
of his hours, were adapted to a youth still under the discipline 
of his preceptors, rather than to the situation of a prince 
intrusted with the conduct of an important war. If he aspired 
to deserve the esteem of his subjects, he was checked by the 
fear of displeasing his sovereign ; and even the fruits of his 
marriage-bed were blasted by the jealous artifices of Euse 
bia ** herself who, on this occasion sdone, seems to have been 

which Homer had used as a vague but common epithet for death, was 
applied by Julian to express, very aptly, the nature and object of his 
own apprehensions. 

** He represents, in the most pathetic terms, (p. 277,) the distress 
«vf his new situatioii. llie provision for his table was, however, so 
eleeant and sumptuous, that the young philosopher rejected it with 
difldaia Quum legeret libellum assidue, quern Constantius ut pri- 
vignum ad stadia mittens manu suE conscripserat, prselicenter dispo- 
nens quid in convivio CsBsaris impendi deberit : Phasianum, et vulvum 
et sumen exigi vetuit et inferri. Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xvl c 6. 

** If we recollect that Constantine, the father of Helena, died above 
eighteen years before, in a mature old age, it will appear probable, 
tmit the daughter, though a virgin, could not be very young at the 
time of her marriage. She was soon afterwards dehvered of a son, 
who died inmiediately, qudd obstetrix corrupta mercede, moz natum 
pnesecto plusquam convenerat umbilico necavit She accomjmnied 
the emperor and empress in their journey to Rome, and the latter, 
quiBsitum venenum bibere per fraudem illexit, ut quotiescunqre con* 
oe|HS8etk immaturum abjicerit p>artum. Ammian. I. xri & 10. Our 
physicianB wHl determine whether there exists such a poison. Fat 
my own par^ I am inclined to hope that the public malignity imputed 
tke •ffectff of accident as the guilt of Eusebia. 
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muiiindful of tlie ienderness of her sex, and the generoflUgr ol 
her character. The memory of his father and of his brotaen 
reminded Julian of his own danger, and his apprehensions were 
increased by the recent and unworthy fisite of Sylvanus. Id 
the summer which preceded his own elevation, that general 
had been chosen to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the Bar- 
tiarians; but Sylvanus soon discovered that he had left hk 
most dangerous enemies in the Imperial court. A dexterous 
mformer, countenanced by several of the principal ministers, 
procured from him some recomniendatory letters ; and erasing 
the whole of the contents, except the signature, filled up the 
vacant parchment with matters of high and treasonable im- 
porL By the industry and courage of hb friends, the fraud 
was however detected, and in a great council of the civil and 
military officers, held in the presence of the emperor himself 
the innocence of Sylvanus was publicly acknowledged. But 
the discovery came too late ; the report of the calumny, and 
the hasty seizure of his estate, had already provoked the indig- 
nant chief to the rebellion of which he was so unjustly accused. 
He assumed the purple at his head-quarters of Cologne, and 
bis active powers appeared to menace Italy with an invasion, 
and Milan with a siege. In this emergency, Ursicinus, a 
general of equal rank, regained, by an act of treachery, the 
mvor which he had lost by his eminent services in the East 
Exasperated, as he might speciously allege, by the injuries of a 
Mmilar nature, he hastened with a few followers to join the 
standard, and to betray the confidence, of his too oreduloos 
fHend. After a reign of only twenty-eight days, Sylvanus 
was assassinated: the soldiers who, without any criminal 
btention, had blindly followed the example of their leader, 
immediately returned to their allegiance; and the flatteren 
of Constantius celebrated the wisdom and felicity of the mon- 
arch who had extinguished a civil war without the hazard of 
a battle.*' 

The protection of the Rhsetian frontier, and the persecution 
of the Catholic church, detained Constantius in Italy above 
eighteen months after the departure of Julian. Before the 
emperor returned into the East, he indulged his pride and 

iosity in a visit to the ancient capital.*^ He proceeded 



^ Ammianus (xt. y.) was perfectly well informed of the ooiidii6t 
tnd &ta of Sylvanus. He himself was one of the few foUowere wbi 
attended Ursicinus in his dangerous enterprise. 

^ For the partioulars of the visit of Ooostaqthis to Romo, 9M 
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from WHnia to Rome along the ^milian and Flaminran ways; 
and as soon as he approached within forty miles of the city, 
Ihe march of a prince who had never van([uished a foreign 
enemy, assumed the appearance of a triumphal procession. 
ELis ^lendid train was composed of all the ministers of luxury ; 
but in a time of profound peace, he was encompassed by 
the glittering arms of the numerous squadrons of his guards 
and oairassiers. Their streaming banners of silk, embossed 
with gold, and shaped in the form of dragons, waved round 
the person of the emperor. Constantius sat alone in a lofty 
ear, resplendent with gold and precious gems; and, except 
when he bowed his head to pass under the gates of the cities, 
he afiected a stately demeanor of inflexible, and, as it might 
seem, of insensible gravity. The severe discipline of the Per- 
sian youth had been introduced by the eunuchs into the Im- 
peritd palace ; and such were the habits of patience which 
they had inculcated, that during a slow and sultry march, he 
was never seen to move his hand towards his face, or to turn his 
eyes either to the right or to the lefb. He was recdved by 
toe magistrates and senate of Rome ; and the emperor sur- 
yeyed, with attention, the civil honors of the republic, and the 
consular images of the noble fisimilies. The streets were 
fined with an innumerable multitude. Their repeated accla- 
mations expressed their joy at beholding, after an absence of 
thirty-two years, the sacred person of their sovereign , ann 
Conatantios himself expressed, with some pleasantry, h. 
jifiected surprise that the human race should thus suddenl; 
l>e collected on the same spot. The son of Constantino w& 
lodged in the ancient palace of Augustus : he presided in the 
senate, harangued the people from the tribunal which Cicero hac 
so often ascended, assisted with unusual courtesy at the gamei 
of the Circus, and accepted the crowns of gold, as well as the 
Panegyrics which had been prepared for the ceremony by the 
deputies of the principal cities. His short visit of thirty daye 
^vas employed in viewing the monuments of art and power 
'which were scattered over the seven hills and the interjacent 
valleys. He admired the awful majesty of the Capitol, the 
^ast extent of the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, the 
3Yere simplicity of the Pantheon, the massy greatness of the 



^nmdaniis, i xvi a 10. We have only to add, that Themistius vas 
lypointed deputy from Constantinople, aiid that he oompoMd bif 
"^Jirth oratioii fiw this ceremaoy. 
'oi.. u, — K 
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amplutheaipe of 'Htus, the ekgaut architecture of tbe tbeiitii 
of Pompey and the Tenople of Peace^ and, abo¥e aU, tht 
stately structure of the Forum and coluHin of Trajan ; tnh 
VDowIedging that the voice of fame, so prone to invent and !• 
magnify, had made an inadequate report of the nietn[^>oliB of 
the world. The traveller, who has contemplated the miBs <£ 
ancient Rome, may conceive some imperfect idea of tba fion* 
timents which they must have inspired when they reared Uleir 
heads in the splendor of unsullied beauty. 

The satisfaction which Constantius had reeeived from tha 
journey excited him to the generous emulation of bestowing 
on the Romans some memorial of his own gratitude and mt^ 
nificence. His first idea was to imitate the equestrian and 
colossal statue which he bad seen in the Forum of Tr^^an ; 
but when he had maturely weighed the difficulties of the exe- 
cution,** he chose rather to embellish the Cfipital by the gift 
of an E^ptian obelisk. In a remote but polished ag^ wluoh 
seems to have preceded the invention of alphabetical writing, 
a great number of these obelisks had been erected, in t£^ 
cities of Thebes and Heliopolis, by the ancient sovereigns of 
Egypt, in a just confidence that the simplicity of their fiMrm, 
and the hardness of their substance, would resist the injuries 
of time and violence.** Several of these extraordinary 
columns had been transported to Rome by Augustus and his 
successors, as the most durable monuments of their power 
and victory;*^ but there remained one obelisk, which, from 
its size or sanctity, escaped for a long time the rapacious 
vanity of the conquerors. It was designed by Constantine to 
adorn his new city ; ** and, after being removed by his order 

** Hormisdas, a fagitive prince of Persia, observed to the emperor» 
that if he made such a horse, he must think of preparing a similar 
stable, (the Forum of Trajan.) Another saying of Hormisdas is re- 
corded, " that ^e thing only had ditpleaaed him, to find that men 
died at Rome as well as elsewhere.** If we adopt this reading of thfi 
text of Ammianus, {ditjp^ieuisaey instead otplaeuinej) we may ccnosidec 
it as a reproof of Roman vanity. The contrary sense would be iht^ 
q{ a misanthrope. 

** When Germanicus visited the ancient monuments of Thebes^ 
the eldest of the priests explained to him the meaning of these himw 
glyphics. Tadt AnnaL ii. c. 60. But it seems prob^le, that b«£oiiEft 
me useful invention of an alphabet, these natural or arbitrary signs 
wete the common characters of the Egyptian nation. See Warbnr- 
ton's Divine L^i^ation of Moses, voL iiL p. 69 — 343. 

•* See Plia Hist. Natqr. L xxzvl c 14, 16* 

** 4mmian. Marcelfni. I xvil c. 4. He giv#s uf i^ Qrfiek int^pse^a 
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6aBi die pedestal whera it stood before tbe Templa of the Stv 
at HelkMp^k, was ioatod down the Nile to Alexandria. The 
death oc OonstMitine suspended the execution of his purpose, 
and this obelisk was destined by his son to the ancient capital 
<]f Um empire. A Tessel of unoommon strength and capa- 
tioosDess was provided to convey this enormous weight f>f 
^^ipte, at least a hundred and fifteen feet in length, from the 
banks of the Nile to those of the Tyber. The ob^isk of Ooii« 
stantiuB was ianded about three miles from the city, and ek^ 
^ated, bj die efforts of art and labor, in the great Circus of 
Bome.^ 

The departure of Constantius from Rome was hastened by 
the alarming inti^gence of the distress aad danger of the 
inijiian provinces. The distractions of dvil war, and the 
irreparabb loss whidi the Roman legions had sustained in 
the battle of Mursa, exposed those countries, almost without 
<lafeiioe, to the light cavaliy of the Barbarians ; and particu- 
larly to the inroads of the Quadi, a fierce ^nd powerful nation, 
who seem to have exchanged the institutions of Germany for 
tftie arms and military arts of their Sarroatian allies.*^ The 
garrisons of the irontiers were insufficient to check their prog^ 
reas ; and the indolent monarch was at length <3ompelled to 
assemble, from the extremities of hjs dominions, the flower of 
the Palatine troops, to take the field in person, and to employ 
a whole campaign, with the preceding autumn and the ensuing 

Hon of the hieroglyphics, and his commentator Lindenbr<^ius adds a 
latia ioBcnptioii, wmeh, in twentv verses of the age of Constantius, 
contain a short history ii the obefisk. 

** Bee Dooat Roma. Antiqua^L iii. e. 14, L iv. e. 12, and the learned, 
though confused. Dissertation of Bain^s^us on Obelisks, inserted in tbo 
feurm volume of Oraevius's Jloman Antiquities, p. 1897 — 1 936. This 
dissertation is dedicated to Pope Sixtus V ., who erected the obelisk of 
Gonstantimi in the square beiore the patriardial ehordi of at John 
Latenm.* 

^' Thg eyenti of Ihis Quadian and Sarmatian war are related by 
AmmiiiovS| zvi 10, xvil 12, 13, xix. 11 



* It is dovbtfql whether the obelisk transported by CoBstantiiiB to Rome, 
now ezista Even from the text of Ammianoa, it is onoertaln wheUier the 
iBter^vetatioii of Hermapion refers to the oider obelisk, (obelisco incisas est 
veten qneoi videmos in Ciroo,) raised, as he himsdf states, in ^ CSrcni 
If aximas, kvog before, by Aagostus, or to the one broaght by CoBstantiiML 
Tte obelisk in the sqciare before the cliorch of St. John Lateran is ancribed, 
Mt to Bjunesea the Qvsat bat to Thottsios II. GhampolHoi^ 1. Lettre 6 M 
is Blacaa, p. 38.-11 
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spring, in the serious prosecution of the war. The emperor 
passed the Danube on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all thai 
encourtered his march, penetrated into the heart of the coun- 
^ of the Quadi, and severely retaliated the calamities which 
they had inflicted on the Roman province. The disoEiayed 
Barbanans were soon reduced to sue for peace : they ofifered 
the restitution of his captive subjects as an atonement for the 
past, and the noblest hostages as a pledge of their future con- 
duct The generous courtesy which was shown to the first 
•mong their chieftains who implored the clemency of Coq« 
fltantius, encouraged the more timid, or the more obstinate, to 
imitate their example; and the Imperial camp was crowded 
with the princes and ambassadors of the most distant tribes, 
who occupied the plains of the Lesser Poland, and who might 
have deemed themselves secure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Carpathian Mountains. While Constantius gave laws to the 
Barbarians beyond the Danube, he distinguished, with spedous 
compassion, the Sarqpttian exiles, who had been expelled from 
their native ^untry by the rebellion of their slaves, and who 
formed a very considerable accession to the power of the 
Quadi. The emperor, embracing a generous but artful sys* 
tern of policy, released the Sarmatians from the bands of this 
humiliating dependence, and restored them, by a separate 
treaty, to the dignity of a nation united under the government 
of a king, the firiend and ally of the republic. He declared 
his resolution of asserting the justice of their cause, and of 
securing the peace of the provinces by the extirpation, or at 
least the banishment, of the Limigantes, whose manners were 
still infected with the vices of their servile origin. The exe- 
cution of this design was attended with more difficulty than 
glory. The territory of the Limigantes was protected against 
the Romans by the Danube, against the hostile Barbarians by 
he Teyss. The marshy lands which lay between those rivers, 
ind were often covered by their inundations, formed an intri- 
cate wilderness, pervious only to the inhabitants, who were 
acquainted with its secret paths and inaccessible fortresses. 
On the approach of Constantius, the Limigantes tried the 
efficacy of prayers, of fraud, and of arms; but he sternly 
rejected their supplications, defeated their rude stratagems, 
and repelled with skill and firmness the efforts of their irregu- 
lar valor. One of their most warlike tribes, established in a 
imiU island towards the conflux of the Terss and the Danubei 
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eonsented to pass the river with the intention of surpnsing tha 
emperor during the security of an amicable conference. They 
soon became the victims of the perfidy which they meditated. 
Encompassed on every side, trampled down by the cavalry, 
slaughtered by the swords of the legions, they disdained to 
ask for mercy; and with an undaunted countenance, still 
grasped their weapons in the agonies of death. After this 
victory, a considerable body of Romans was landed on the 
opposite banks of the Danube ; the Tai&lae, a Gothic tribe 
engaged in the service of the empire, invaded the Limigantes 
on the side of the Teyss ; and their former masters, the free 
Sarmatians, animated by hope and revenge, penetrated through 
the hilly country, into the heart of their ancient possessions. 
A general conflagration revealed the huts of the Barbarians, 
which were seated in the depth of the wilderness ; and the 
soldier fought with confidence on marshy ground, which it 
was dangerous for him to tread. In this extremity, the bravest 
of the Limigantes were resolved to die in arms, rather than to 
yield : but Uie milder sentiment, enforced by the authority of 
their elders, at length prevailed ; and the suppliant crowd, 
followed by their wives and children, repaired to the Imperiid 
camp, to learn their fate from the mouth of the conqueror. 
After celebrating his own clemency, which was still inclined 
to pardon their repeated crimes, and to spare the remnant of 
a guilty nation, Constantius assigned for the place of theif 
exile a remote country, where they might enjoy a safe and 
honorable repose. The Limigantes obeyed with reluctance; 
but before they could reach, at least before they could occupy, 
their destined habitations, they returned to the banks of the 
Danube, exaggerating the hardships of their situation, and 
requesting, with fervent professions of fidelity, that the em- 
peror would grant them an undisturbed settlement within the 
Umits of the Roman provinces. Instead of consulting his 
own experi^ce of their incurable perfidy, Constantius listened 
to his flatterers, who were ready to represent the honor and 
advantage of accepting a colony of soldiers, at a time when it 
was much easier to obtain the pecuniary contributions than 
the military service of the subjects of the empire. The Lim- 
%antes were permitted to pass the Danube ; and the emperoi 
gave audience to the multitude in a large plain near the mo<l- 
em <^ty of Buda. They surrounded the tribunal, and seemed 
10 hear with respect an oration full of mildness and dignity 
wkoB one of tlie Barbariaoa^ castmg his shoe into the au; 



•xckumed with a lond voice, MMrha! Marha!* a word of 
defiance, which was receiTed as a signal of the ttttnldt The? 
rushed with fary to seize the person of the ea^peror; hii 
royal throne and golden couch were pillaged bj tliese rude 
haads ; but the fiaithfiil defence of his guards^ who died at hit 
feet, allowed him a moment to mount a fledt hor^ and to 
escape from tiie confusion. The degraoe whidl llad been 
incurred bj a treacherous surprise was soon retrieved by the 
numbers and discipline of the Romans ; and the combat was 
only terminated by the extinction of the name and nation of 
the Tiimigantesb The free Sarmatians were reinstated in the 
possession of their ancient seats; and although Gonstantiiis 
distrusted the levity of their character, he entertained some 
hopes that a sense of gratitude might influence their future 
eonduot He had remarked the lofty stature and obsequious 
demeanor of Zizais, one of the noblest of tlieir dkie&. He 
conferred on him the tide of King ; and Zizais proved that he 
was not unworthy to reign, by a sincere and lasting attack^ 
ment to the interests of his benefactor, who^ after this splendid 
success, received the name of Sarmatieua from the acclama^ 
lions of his victorious army.** 

While the Roman emperor and the Persian moniffch, at the 
distance of Uiree thousand miles, defended their extreme lim-» 
its against the Barbarians of the Danube and of the Oxus, 
l^eir intermediate frontier experienced the vicissitudes of a 
Iwguid war, and a precarious trace. Two of ^ eastern 
rainisters of Constantius, the Praetorian, prefect Musosian, 
whose abilities were disgraced by the want of istnth attd 
integrity, and Caasian, duke of MesopotaOHa^ a barely and 
veteran soldier, opened a secret negotiation witk the satRKp 
Tamsapor.**f These overtures of peaoe^ tmnskted hito m 
servile and fliatttering language of Aaia, were transiditted to the 
eaftip of the Great King ; who resolved to signify, by an ambas- 
sador, the t^rms which he was inclined to grant to the suppliant 
Romans. Narses, whom he invested with that charaoter, waa 

^ Genii Ssrmatarum magno deoori confideos apud eos regota dedfi 
Aurelius Victor. In a pompoiu oration pronounoed by (SmttaaiMi 
himself^ he expatiates on his own exploits with moch vanity, an'l sons 
truth 

^ Ammian. xvi 9. 

* Reinesias reads Warrha, Warrba, Guerre, War* WtSpMr aolrsa 
Ahm. Marc xix. 11.— M. 

la Persiau. TeB*sohah<poar. 8C. Mortia, IL 177^-16 



heiKintMy fec^ived in Ms passage throu^ Antioch anA Con- 
itantinople : h^ reached Shmiitm after a long journey, and, at 
his first att(fienee, respectfblly unfolded the silken veil which 
covered the haughty epistle of his sovereign. Sap6r, King of 
Kings, and Brother of the Sun and Moon, (such were the Tc^y 
titled aflfected by Oriental vanity,) expre^ed his satisftujtioa 
tllaC his brother, Constantius Caesar, had been taught wisilom 
by ftdversity. As the hyrful successor of Darius Hystaspes, 
Sapor asserted, that the River Strymon, in Macedonia, was th€ 
itate and ancient boundary of his empire ; declaring, however, 
Hiat as an evidence of his moderation, he would content him- 
self with the provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, which 
had bee<i frauduiently extorted from his ancestors. He alleged, 
t^t, without the restitution of these disputed countries, it was 
impoBsible to establish any treaty on a solid and permanent 
basis ; and he arrogantly threatened, that if his ambassador 
returned in vain, he was prepared to take the field in the 
spring, and to support the justice of his cause by the strength 
cv hu' invincible amis. Narses, who was endowed Wi^ tho 
most polite and amiable manners, endeavored, as far as was con- 
vistent with his duty, to soften the harshness of the message."^ 
Both the style and substance were maturely weighed in the Im- 
perial council, and he was dismissed with the following answer: 
** CoBstandus had a right to disclaim the officiousness of his 
ministers, who had acted without any specific orders firoiti the 
throne : he was not, however, averse to an equal and honorable 
treaty; bat it was highly indecent, as well as absurd, to pro- 
pose to the sole and victorious emperor of the Roman world, 
the same conditions of peace which he had indignantly rejected 
at the tame when his power was contracted within the narrow 
limits of the East: the chance of arms was uncertain; and 
Sapor should recollect, that if the Romans had sometimes 
been vanquished in battle, they had almost always been suc- 
cessful in the event of the war.*^ A few days luter the de- 
parture of IN'arses, three ambassadors were sent to the coun 
of Sapor, who was already returned from the Scythian expe- 
dition to his ordinary residence of Ctesiphon. A count, a 
notary, and a sophist, had been selected for this important 

*^ Ammiaaus (zvU. 6) transcribes the haughty letter. Themistiiis 
(Orat. iv. p. 67, edit Petav.) takes notice of the silken coyerio^ 
Idatios and Zonaras mention the journey of the ambassador; aira 
Peter the Patrician (in Excerpt L^t p. 68) has informed os cf hif 
irif Hating behavior. 
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commisaioD ; and Constantius, who was secretiy anxious fin 
the conclusion of the peace, entertained some hopes that th« 
dignity of the first of these ministers, the dexterity of the 
second, and the rhetoric of the third,^' would persuade the 
Persian monarch to abate of the rigor of his demands. But 
the progress of their negotiation was opposed and defeated by 
the hostile arts of Antoninus,** a Roman subject of Syria, whe^ 
had fled from oppression, and was admitted into the councils ' 
of Sapor, and even to the royal table, where, according to the^ 
castom of the Persians, the most important busmess was fire-^ 
quently discussed.^ The dexterous fugitive promoted his 
interest by the same conduct which gratified his revenge. He 
incessantly urged the ambition of his new master to embrace 
the favorable opportunity when the bravest of the Palatine 
troops were employed with the emperor in a distant war on 
the Danube. He pressed Sapor to invade the exhausted and 
defenceless provinces of the East, with the numerous armies, 
of Persia, now fortified by the alliance and accession of the 
fiercest Barbarians. The ambassadors of Rome retired without, 
success, and a second embassy, of a still more honorable rank» 
was detained in strict confinement, and threatened either with 
death or exile. 

The military historian,** who was himself despatched to 
observe the army of the Persians, as they were preparing to* 
construct a bridge of boats over the Tigris^ beheld from an 
eminence the plain of Assyria, as &r as the edge of the hori- 
zon, covered with men, with horses, and with arms. Sapoi 

• 

*^ Ammianus, zvii. 5, and YalesiuB ad loc. The sophist, or philoe 
opher, (in that age these words were almost synoDjmous,) was Eusta- 
thius the Oappadocian, the di%iple of Jambhchus, and the friend ol 
St. Basil. Eunapius (in Vit JBdesn, p. 44^7) fondly attributes te 
this philoeophic ambassador the glorj of enchanting the Barbarian 
king by the persuasive charms of reason and eloquence. See Tillc- 
mont, Hist des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 828, 1182. 

** Ammian. xviii 5, 6, 8. The decent and respectful behavior of . 
Antoninus towards the Roman general, sets him m a very interesting 
light ; and Ammianus himself speaks of the traitor with some oompaa- 
twrn and esteem. 

** This circumstance, as it is noticed by Ammianus, serves to provt 
die veracity of Herodotus, (1. i c. 133,) and the permanency of th« 
Persian manners. In every age the Persians have been addicted to 
■itemperance, and the wines of Sluraz have triumphed ovmt tLe law 
rf MiUioraet Brisson de Regno Pers. L il p. 462—472, an 1 OS ^dM 
V«wages en Perse, tom. iil p. 90. 

^ Antmiaa btvuL 6» 7» 8^ lOi 
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appeared in the fronts oonspicuous by the splendor of lui 
purple. On his left hand, the place of honor among the Ori* 
entals, Grurabates, king of the Chionites, displayed the stem 
countenance of an aged and renowned warrior. The monarch 
had reserved a similar place on his right hand for the king of 
the Albanians, who led his independent tribes from the shores 
of the CasjHan.* The satraps and generals were distributea 
according to their several ranks, and the whole army, besides 
die numerous train of Oriental luxury, consisted of more than 
one hundred thousand effective men, inured to &tigue, and 
selected from the bravest nations of Asia. The Roman de- 
serter, i^no in some measure guided the councils of Sapor, 
had prudently advised, that, instead of wasting the summer in 
tedious and difficult ueges, he should march directly to the 
Euphrates, and press forwards without delay to seize the feeble 
and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But the Persians were no 
soone^ advanced into the plains of Mesopotamia, than they 
discovered that every precaution had been used which could 
retard their progress, or defeat their design. The inhabitants, 
with their cattle, were secured in places of strength, the green 
forage throughout the country was set on fire, the fords of the 
rivers were fortified by sharp stakes; military engines were 
planted on the opposite banks, and a seasonable swell of the 
waters of the Euphrates deterred the Barbarians from attempt- 
ing the ordinary passage of the bridge of Thapsacus. Their 
skilful guide, changing his plan of operations, then conducted 
the army by a longer circuit, but through a fertile territory, 
towards the head of the Euphrates, where the infant river is 
Teduced to a shallow and accessible stream. Sapor over* 
looked, with prudent disdain, the strength of Nisibis ; but as he 
passed under the walls of Amida, he resolved to try whether 
the majesty of his presence would not awe the garrison into 
immediate submission. The sacrile^ous insult of a random 
<iart, which glanced against the royal tiara, convinced him ot 
liis error ; and the indignant monarch listened with impatience 
to the advice of his ministers, who conjured him not to sacri- 

* These porhapa were the barbarons tribes who inhabit the northern 

part of the present Schirwan. the Albania of the ancients. This country, 

vxorvir inhabited by the Lezghis, the terror of the neighboring districts, was 

*iien occupied by the same people, called by the ancients Lege, b^ the 

AroaeDians Gheg, or Leg. The latter represent them as constant allies of 

ttie JPersians in ueir wars against Armenia and the Empire. A little after 

Uiia period* a certain Sohergir was their king, and it is of him doubtless t^a^ 

Immiauos Marcellinas speaks. St Martixv ii «S5.- M. 

K* 
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Qee Uie suooess of his amlntioQ to the gratlficatioii of bit 
resentment. The following day Grumbates advanced towards 
ihe gates with a select body of troops, and required the instant 
surrender of the city, as the only atonement which oould be 
accepted for such an act of rashness and insolence. His pro- 
posals were answered by a general discharge, and his only 
Bon, a beautiful and valiant youth, was pierced throu^i the 
oeart by a javelin, shot from one of the balistae. The roneral 
of the prince of the Chionites was celebrated according to the 
rites oi the country; and the grief of his aged fiit^er waft 
alleviated by the solemn promise of Sapor, that the guilty dtf 
af Amida should serve as a funeral pile to expiate the death, 
«|id to perpetuate the memory, of his son. 

The ancient city of Amid or Amida,^ which someliiiiet 
iBsumes the provincial appellation of Diarbekir,** is advatt-^ 
sageously situate in a fertile plain, watered by the Batund atnd 
artificial channels of the Tigris, of which the least iDconsid^ 
erable stream bends in a semicircular form round the eastern 
part of the city. The emperor Oonstantius had reeentlv eon- 
ferred oa Amida the honor of his ovm name, and t^e additional 
fortifications of strong walls and lofty towers. It was provided 
with an arsenal of military engines, and the ordinary garrison 

** For the description of Amida, see D'Herbelot^ Bibliothdque 
OrieDtale, p. 108. Histoire de Timur Beo, par Clierefeddin All, L uL 
c 41. Ahmed Arabsiades, torn. I pi 331, c 4ft. Voyages de l^v«r> 
Dier, torn. I p. 801. Voyages d'Otter, torn, il p. 273, and Voyages 
de Niefouhr. torn. IL p. 324 — 328. The last of these travellers, a 
foamed and aocorate Dane, has given a plan of Amida, which fflus- 
t^rates the operations of the sieffe. 

*' DiarbeW, which is styled Amid, or Kara Amid) in t^ pablie 
^fritingB uf the Turks, coDtains aiboye 16,000 houses^ and is the res* 
Cence of a pacha with three tails. The epithet of Kara is derived 
from the blacknen of the stone which composes the strong and audeot 
wall of Amida.* 



* In my Mem. Hist sar I'Anxienie, 1. i. p. 166, 173, I conceite iSbat I 
havo proved this city, still called, by the Armeoians, Dirkranagerd, the ditf 
of Ti^ranes, to be the same with the famous Tigjanocerta, of which the 
sitaati(m was anknown. St. Martin, i. 432. On the siege of Amida, see 
6t Martin's Notes, ii. 290. Fanstas of Byzantium, nearly a oontempfvary, 
(Armenian,) states that the Persians, on becoming masters of it, destroyed 
40,000 houses ; though Ammianns describes the city as of no great extent, 
(civitatis ambitnm non nimium amplas.^ Besides the ordinary populatioah 
and those who took refuge from the coantry, it contained 20.000 soldiers 
8t Martin, ii. 290. This interpretation is extremely doabtfiiJ, Wsfiist 
(one on Ammiaan^ considers the whole popalaiina to auoant onl5' «t 
N OOC — M. 
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imd been reinforced to the unount of seven legions, when ^ 
plaee was invested by the arms of Sapor.^ His firet and 
most sanguine hopes depended on the success of a general 
assault To the several nations which followed his standard, 
their respective posts were assigned ; the soulii to the Vertae ; 
the north to the Albanians ; the east to the Ohionites, inflamed 
with g^ief and indignation ; the west to the Segestans, the 
bravest of his warri<M«, who covered their front with a formi- 
dable line of Indian elephants.** The Pereians, on every side, 
sajiported their efforts, and animated their courage ; and tho 
roonai^ himself, careless of his rank and safety, displayed^ 
m the preseeution of the si^e, the ardor of a youthful soldier. 
After an obstinate combat, the Barbarians were repulsed ; they 
inonssahtly returned to the charge; they were again driven 
back with a dreadful slaughter, and two rebel l^ions 0( Gauls, 
who had been banished iato the East, signaiix^ their uudia- 
dplined courage by a nocturnal sally into the heart of the 
Penian camp. In one of the fiercest of these repeated 
assaults, Amida Was betrayed liy the treaeheiy of a deserter, 
who indicated to the Barbarians a secret and negleetidd stair- 
case, scooped out of the rock that hangs over the stream of 

" The operatiotn of the siege of Amida are y^ minutely 
leeeribed by Ammianus, (six. 1 — 9,) who acted an honorable part 
in tke defence, add escaped with difi^culty when the cily was stormed 
by tibie Persians. 

^ Of these four natioos, the Albanians are too well known to 
require any description. Hie Segestans [Sactuteni. 8t, Martin.^ 
inhalnted a large and level country, which still preserves their name, 
to the south of KhonuHUi, and the west of Hindostan. (See Geogra- 

?hia Nubiensis, p. 183, and D'Herbelot, Bibliothdaue Orientale, p. 
97.) Notwithstanding the boasted victory of Bahram, (voL l p. 
410,) the Segestans, arove fourscore years afterwards, appear as an 
independent nation, the alfy of Persia. We are ignorant of the sito- 
atkm of the Yertn and Ohionites, but I am inclin^ to place them (at 
least the latter) towards the confines of India and Scythia. See 
Ammian. xvi 9.* 

* Klaproth considers the real Albanians the same with the ancient Alani, 
^nd quotes a passage of the emperw Julian in support of his opinion. They 
tre the 08aets,Dow inhabiting part (rf* Caucasus. Tableaux Hist de TAsie. 
^. 179, 180.— M. 

The VertSB are stiH unknown. It is possible that the Chionites are the same 
ma the Htms. These people were already known ; and we find from Anne- 
■aiaD authors that th^ were making, at thi» period, incursicms into Ariai 
^liey. were nken at war with the Persians. The nai fb was perhaps mo 
■Kwi nn e d digensB Uly in the East and in the West, and ^us preveBta «s warn 
' ' it 8t Manila iL 177.— M. 
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the llgns. Seventy diosen archers of tht ro,,'a] guard at 
eended in silence to the third storj of a k/fty tower, whidi 
commanded the precipice ; they elevated on high the Persiaa 
hanner, the signal of confidence to the assailants, and of dis* 
may to the besieged; and if this devoted band could hav€ 
maintained their post a few minutes longer, the reduction of 
the place might have been purchased by the sacrifice of their 
lives. After Sapor had tried, without success, the efficacy of 
force and of stratagem, he had recoui*se to the slower bat 
more certain operations of a regular siege, in the conduct of 
which he was instructed by the skill of Sie Roman deserters. 
The trendies were opened at a convenient distance, and the 
troops destined lor that service advanced under the portable 
cover of strong hurdles, to fill up the ditch, and undermine 
the £:>undations of the walls. Wooden towers were at the 
same time constructed, and moved forwards on wheels, till the 
soldiers, who were provided with every species of missiie 
weapons, could engage almost on level ground with the troope 
who defended the rampart Every mode of resistance which 
art could suggest^ or courage could execute, was employed hi 
the defence of Amida, and the works of Sapor were more 
than once destroyed by the fire of the Romans. But the 
resouitses of a besieged city may be exhausted. The Persians 
repaired their losses, and pushed their approaches; a large 
oreach was made by the battering-ram, and the strength of 
the garrison, wasted by the sword and by disease, 3nelded to 
the fary of the assault The soldiers, the dtizens, their wives, 
their diildren, all who had not tim*) to escape through the 
opposite gate, were involved by the conquerors in a promi&cu« 
ous massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was t^e safety of the Roman prov* 
inces. As soon as the first transports of victory had subsided, 
Sapor was at leisure to reflect, i hat to chastise a disobedient 
dty, he had lost the flower of hir troops, and the most favor- 
able season for conquest** Thirty thousand of his veterans 



** Ammianas has marked the di onology of this year by tliree 
signs, which do not perfectly coinddfi with each other, or with ti[i€ 
series of the history. 1 The corn "\7as ripe when Sapor invaded 
idesopotamia ; ** Cum jam stipnlE flaye.'.te turgerent;" a circumstance^ 
which, in the latitude oi Aleppo, w^uld naturally refer us to the 
Biontb of April or May. See Harm r's Observations on Scriptnrf» 
foL L p. 41. Shaw*fl Travels, p. 336, H'* 4to. 2. The pro^<re»)9 iil 
8apar war. checked by the overnowini of the F*«nhrhte« which em 
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had Men under the walk of Aroida, during the continuanoa 
of a siege, which lasted. seventy-three days; and the disap- 
pointed monarch returned to his capital with affected triumph 
and secret mortification. It is more than probable, that the 
inconstancy of his Barbarian .allies was tempted to relinquish 
a war m which they had encountered such unexpected diffi- 
culties ; and that the aged king of the Chionites, satiated with 
revenge, turned away with horror from a scene of action 
where he had been deprived of the hope of his family and 
nation. The strength as well as the spirit of the army with 
which Sapor took the field in the ensuing spring was no longei 
equal to the unbounded views of his ambition. Instead of 
aspiring to the conquest of the East, he was obliged to content 
himself with the reduction of two fortified cities of Mesopo- 
tamia, Singara and Bezabde ; ** the one situate in the midst 
of a sandy desert, the other in a small peninsula, surroupded 
almost on every side by the deep and rapid stream of the 
Tigris. Five Roman legions, of ihe diminutive size to which 
they had been reduced in the age of Constantine, were made 
prisoners, and sent into remote captivity on the extreme con- 
fines of Persia. After dismantling the walls of Singara, the 
conqueror abandoned that solitary and sequestered place ; but 
he car^ully restored the fortifications of Bezabde, and fixed 
in that important post a garrison or colony of veterans ; amply 
supplied with every means of defence, and animated by high 
sentiments of honor and fidelity. Towards the close of the 
campaign, the arms of Sapor incurred some disgrace by an 
unsuccessful enterprise against Yirtha, or Tecrit, a strong, or, 
as it was universally esteemed till the age of Tamerlane, an 
impr^nable fortress of the independent Arabs.'^ 

eraUy happens in July and August Plin. Hist. Nat v. 21. Viaggi 
dl Retro della Valle, torn, i p 696. 8. When Sapor had taken 
A.mida, after a siege of seventy-three days, the autumn was far 
advanced. " Autiunno praecipiti hsedorumque improbo sidere ezorto." 
To reconcile these apparent oontradictions, we must allow for some 
delay in the Persian Kuig, some inaccuracy in the historian, and some 
disorder in the seasons. 

•• The account of these sieges is given by Ammianus, xx. 6, 7.* 
•^ For the identity of Virtha and Tecrit, see D'AnviUe, Geographie 
AflCMQCC, torn, il p 201. For the siege of that castle by Timur Boc 



* The Christttn Iriahop of Bezabde went to the camp of the king of Pe^ 
«■ ID pensade him to check tiie waste of human olood Amm. Mam 
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Tk\iii defence of the Bast (^inst the ank» of Sapjr required 
and would have exercised, the abilities of the most consun>- 
mate general; and it seemed fortunate for the state, thai 
it was the actual province of the brave Ursicinus, who alone 
deserved the confidence of the soldiers and people. In 
the hour of danger," Ursicinus was removed from his station 
by the intrigues of the eunuchs ; and the military eommand 
of the East was bestowed, by the same influence, on Sabinian, 
a wealthy and subtle veteran, who had attained Uie infirmities, 
without acquiring the experience, of age. By a second order, 
which issued from the same jealous and inconstant councils, 
Ursicinus was again despatched to the frontier of Mesopch 
tamia, and condemned to sustain the labors of a war, the 
honors of which had been tjransferred to his unworthy rivaL 
Sabinian fixed his indolent station under the wfdis of Edeasa ; 
and while he amused himself with the idle parade of military 
exercise, and moved to the sound of flutes in the Pyrrhie 
dance, the public defence was abandoned to the boldness and 
diligence of the former general of the East But whenever 
Ursicinus recommended any vigorous plan of operations; 
when he proposed, at the head of a light and active army, to 
whed round the foot of the mountains, to intercept the con* 
voys of the enemy, to harass the wide extent of the Persian 
lines, and to relieve the distress of Amida ; the timid and 
envious commander dleged, that he was restrained by his 
positive orders from endangering the safety of the troops. 
Amida was at length taken ; its bravest defenders, who had 
escaped the sword of the Barbarians, died in the Roman camp 
by the hand of the executioner : and Ursicinus himself, after 
supporting the disgrace of a partial inquiry, was punished for 
the niisconduct of Sabinian by the loss of his military rank. 
But Constantius soon experienced the truth of the prediction 
which honest indignation had extorted from his injured lieu- 

Df Tamerlane, see Gherefeddin, L ilL c. S8. The Persian biographer 
exaggerates the merit and difficulty of this exploit, which delivered 
the caravans of Bagdad fi'om a formidable gang of robbers.* 

^' Ammianus (xviii. 5, 6, xix. 3, xx. 2) represents the merit and 
disgrace of Ursicinus with that feithful attention which a sol liei 
owed to his general. Some partiality may be suspected, yet tly 
wholo account is consistent and probable. 

* St Martin doubts wfaedier it lay so moch to the soath. ** The wovn 
liinha mesas in Sjniao a castle or mrem, and migfat bo appUed lo mettf 
tUmum. ' Note ii p. 344.->M. 
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dmftDt, thai a& loilg as snch maxims of governnietit wi^re iuf 
/^red to prevail, t£e emperor himself would find it no easy 
task to defend his eastern dominions from the invasion of a 
foreign enemy. When he had subdued or pacified the Bar- 
barians of the Danube, Constantius proceeded by slow marches 
into the East ; and after he had wept over the smoking ruins of 
Amida, he formed, with a powerful army, the siege of Be- 
eabde. The waUs were shaken by the reiterated efforts of th« 
most enormous of the battering-rams; the town was reduced 
to the last extremity ; but it was still defended by the patient 
vid intrepid valor of the garrison, till the approach of the 
«ttiny season obGged the emperor to raise the siege, and in^o- 
fiovsly to retreat into his winter quarters at Antioch.** The 
ynA& of Cotistantius, and the ingenuity of his courtiers, were 
tt B loM to discover any materials for panegyric in the events 
^ tlM Persian war; while the glory of his cousin Julian, to 
whose military command he had intrusted the provinces of 
Gkiul, was proclaimed to the world in the simple and concise 
narrative of his exploits. 

In the blind fbry of civil discord, Constantius had abandoiied 
to the Baii>arians of Germany the countries of Gaul, whicL 
still ad^nowledged the authority of his rival. A numerous 
swarm of Franks and Alemanni were invited to cross the 
Rhine by presents and promises, by the hopes of spoil, and 
by a perpetual grant of all the territories which they should be 
able to subdue.** But the emperor, who for a temporary 
service had thus imprudently provoked the rapacious spirit of 
the Barbarians, soon discovered and lamented the difficulty of 
dismissing these formidable allies, after they had tasted the 
richness of the Roman soil. Regardless of the nice distinc- 
tion of loyalty and rebellion, these undisciplined robbers treat- 
— «p *•' ■ 

*" Ammiao. zx. 11. Omisso vano incepto, hiematums Antioebioi 
redit in Syriam SBrumnosam, perpessus et ulcemm sed et atroei% 
diuque denenda. It is thus that James Gronovius has restored an 
obscure passage ; and he thinks that this correction alone would have 
deserved a new edition of his author : whose sense may now be dark- 
Ij perceived. I expected some additional light from the recent labors 
of the leanied Ernestus. (Lipsise, 1773.) * 

^* The ravages of the Germans, and the distress of Gaul, may be 
collected from Julian himselt Orat. ad S. P. Q. Atbea p. 277. 
Ammian. xv. 11. Libanius, Orat. x. Zosimus, L ill p. 140. ScMKMndU, 
L iiL c 1. [Mamertia Grat. Art c. iv.] 

* Hie late editor (Wagner) has nothing better tc miggoit, and Iicmibu 
irlib aOAoi^ A* iBeiMe Off ~ 
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•d as their natural enemies all the subjects of the empire, wbo 
possessed any property which they were desirous of acquiring^ 
Forty-five flourishing cities, Tongres, Cologne, Treves, Worms, 
Spires, Strasburgh, <fec., besides a far greater number of towns 
and villages, were pillaged, and for the most paf£ reduced to 
ashes, llie Barbarians of Germany, still faithful to the max- 
ms of their ancestors, abhorred the confinement of walls, to 
which they applied the odious names of prisons and sepol- 
dires ; and fixing their independent habitations on the banks 
of rivers, the Rhine, the Moselle, and the Meuse. thay secured 
themselves against the danger of a surprise, by a rude and 
hasty fortification of large trees, which were felled and thrown 
across the roads. The Alemanni were established in tha 
mod 3m countries of Alsace and Lorraine; the Franks occu- 
pied the island of the Batavians, together with aa extensive 
district of Brabant, which was then known by the appelUbon 
of Toxandria,'* and may deserve to be considered as the ori* 
ginal seat of their Gallic monarchy." From the sources, to 
the mouth, of the Rhine, the conquests of the Germans ex- 
tended above forty miles to the west of that river, over a 
country peopled by colonies of their own name and nation : 
and the scene of their devastations was three times more 
intensive than that of their conquests. At a still greater dis- 
tance the open towns of Gaul were deserted, and the inhab- 
itants of the fortified cities, who trusted to their strength and 
vigilance, were obliged to content themselves with such sup- 
plies of com as they could raise on the vacant land within the 
enclosure of their walls. The diminished legions, destitute of 
pay and provisions, of arms and discipline, trembled at the 
approach, and even at the name, of the Barbarians. 



'* Ammianus, xvl 8. This name seems to be derived from the 
Tozandriof Pliny, and very frequently occurs in the histories of the 
middle age. Toxandria was a country of woods and morasses, which 
extended from the neighborhood of Tongres to the cdnfluz of the 
Vahal and the Rhine. See Valesius, Notit Galliar. p. 558. 

'' The paradox of P. Daniel, that the Franks never obtained anj 
permanent settlement on this side of the Rhine before the time of 
Clovis, is refuted with much learning and good sense by M. Biet» who 
has proved by a chain of evidence, their uninterrupted possession :>f 
Toxandria, one hundred and thirty years before the accession of Cle- 
vis. The Dissertation of M. Biet was crowned by the Academy of 
Soiosons, in the year 1736, and seems to have been justly preferred to 
Ihs discourse of his more celebrated competitor, Uie Abb6 le Bceot 
Ml mtiquariazi, whose name was happily expressive of bis talents. 
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Unier these melancholj circumstanoes, an unexperieiioed 
youth was appointed to save and to govern the provinces of 
Gaul, or rather, as he expressed it himself^ to exhibit the vain 
image of Imperial greatness. The retired scholastic education 
of Julian, in which he had been more conversant with books 
than with arms, with the dead than with the living, left him in 
profound ignorance of the practical arts of war and govern-^ 
meut ; and when he awkwardly repeated some military exer- 
cise which it was necessary for him to learn, he exclaimed 
with a sigh, '*0 Plato, Plato, what a task for a philosopher!" 
Yet even this speculative philosophy, which men of business 
are too apt to despise, had filled the mind of Julian with the 
noblest precepts and the most shining examples ; had ani- 
mated him with the love of virtue, the desire of fame, and the 
cdUtempt of death. The habits of temperance recommended 
in the schools, are still more essential in the severe discipline 
of a camp. The simple wants of nature regulated the meas- 
ure of his food and sleep. Rejecting with disdain the delica- 
cies provided for his table, he satisfied his appetite with the 
coarse and common fare which was allotted to the meanest 
soldiers. During the rigor of a Gallic winter, he never suf- 
fered a fire in his bed-chamber ; and after a short and inter- 
rupted slumber, he frequently rose in the middle of the night 
from a carpet spread on the floor, to despatch any urgent 
business, to visit his rounds, or to steal a few moments for the 
prosecution of his favorite studies.'^ The precepts of elo- 
quence, which he had hitherto practised on fancied topics 
of declamation, were more usefully applied to excite or to 
assuage the passions of an armed multitude: and although 
Julian, from his early habits of conversation and literature, 
was more familiarly acquainted with the beauties of the Greek 
language, he had attained a competent knowledge of the Latin 
tongue.'* Since Julian was not originally designed for the 
character of a legislator, or a judge, it is probable that the civil 
jurisprudence of the Romans had not engaged any consider- 

. *'' The private life of Julian in Gaul, and the severe discipline 
which he embraced, are displayed bj Ammianus, (xri. 6,) who 
professes to praise, and by Julian himself, who affects to ridicule, 
(Misopogon, p. 340,) a conduct, which, in a prince of the house of 
Constantine, might justly excite the surprise of mankind 

** Aderat Latino quoque disserenti sufficiens sermo. Amminnua 
STL 5. But Julian, educated in the schools of Greece, always frUk 
■dered the language of the Romans as a foreign and popoliur dialed 
vliich he might use on necessary occasions. 



Me share of bis attei tkm : btit lie derived frotn bk phBoBOjiiuo 
bLttdies an inflexible regard for justice, tendpei^ by a disposi- 
tioD to clemency ; the knowledge of the general prindples ot 
equity and evidence, and the faculty of patiently mrestigating 
the most intricate and tedious questions which could to pro- 
posed for his discussion. The Pleasures of poBc^, and the 
operations of war, must submit to the various acdaents of dr- 
enmstance and character, and the unpractised student wiU 
often be perplexed in the application of the most perfect the- 
ory. But in the acquisition of this important science, JuHaiSf 
was assisted by the active vigor of his own genius, as well as 
by the wisdom and experience of Sallust, an officer of rank, 
who soon conceived a sincere attachment for a prince so 
worthy of his friendship; and whose hrcorruptible integrity 
was adorned by the talent of rasintiating the harshest truth«[ 
without wounding the delicacy of a royal ear.** 

Immediately after JuHan had received the purple at Milan, 
he was sent into Gaul with a feeble retinue of three huhdred 
and sixty soldiers. At Vienna, where he passed a psdnful and 
anxious winter in the hands of those ministers to whom Con- 
stantius had intrusted the direc6on^ of his conduct, the Cassar 
was informed of the siege and deliverance of Autun. That 
targe and ancient city, protected only by a ruined wall and 
pusillanimous garrison, was saved by the generous resolution 
of a few veterans, who resumed their arms for the defence of 
their country. In his march from Autun, through the heart 
of the Gallic provinces, Julian embraced with ardor the earliest 
oppcvtunity of signalizing his courage. At the heiUl of a 
small body of archers and heavy cavalry, he preferred the 
shorter but the more dangerous of two roads;* and some- 
times eluding, and sometimes resisting, the attacks of the 

— ■■''■■■ ■■■■■!■ I ■■■■!■■ — -■— ■ ^m^^^ ^1 ■ I ■ I ■ ■» — ^^—n 1.^^^^— ^pw^^— ^— !■ ^m 

^ We are igfioraDt of the actual office of this excellent mimster, 
Arhom Juliaa afterwardB created prieleCt of GauL Salloat was speed- 
Ay recalled by the jeakm^^y of uie emperor ; and we laay still read 
A sensible but pedantic discourse, (p. 240 — 252,) in which Julian de^ 
plores tbe loss of so valuable a friend, to whom he acknowledges him- 
lelf indebted for his reputation. See La Bleterie, Pre&oe a la Vie dtf 
Juvien, p. 20. 

* Aliis per Arbor — quibusdam per Sedelaacam et Canon in dehett fir* 
rantibus. Amm. Marc. xvi. 2. I do not know what place can be meant hf 
iie mutilated name Arbor. Sedelanns is Saulien, a small town of the de> 
partment of the C6te d'Or, six leagnes from Aatan. Ckira answers to tLt 
«iilase of Care, on the river of the same name, between Aatnn anui Nevctta 
It Martin, IL 162.— M. 
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BarbRriflOM, «r1kof ^re toasters of the field, he ftfrhretl with 
honor ftftd .jftfetr at the camp near Rheims, where the Romdii 
troops had been cindered to assemble. The aspect of thoir 
young prince revived the drooping spirits of the soldiers, and 
tbey marched from Rheiras in search of the enemy, with a 
co»€denee which had almost proved fatal to them. The 
Alemanni, familiarized to the knowledge of the country, 
feeoretly eollected their scattered forces, and seizing the 
opportanity of a dark and rainy day, ponred with unexpected 
fafy on the rear-gurard of the Romans. Before the inevitable 
&order coiild be remedied, two legions were destroyed ; and 
Jufian was taught by experience that caution and vigilance 
are the noost important lessons of the art of war. In a second 
and more successful action,* he recovered and established his 
military fame; but as the agility of the Barbarians saved 
them from the pursuit, his victory was neither bloody noi' 
decisive. He advanced, however, to the banks of the Rhine, 
surveyed the riuns of Cologne, convinced himself of the diffi- 
Mkies of the war, and retreated on the approach of winter, 
^Haeontented with the court, with his army, and With his own 
sacoess.'* The power of the enemy was yet unbroken ; and the' 
Offisar had no sooner separated his troops, and fixed his own 
quarters at Sens, in the centre of Gaul, than he was surround- 
ed and besieged, by a numerous host of Germans. Reduced, 
in this extremity, to the resources of his own mind, he dis- 
played a prudent intrepidity, which compensated for all the 
deoeiencies of the place and garrison ; and the Barbarians, at 
*He end of thirty days, were ol^ged to retire with disappointed 
Kiige. 

The consdous pride of Julian, who was indiebted only to his 
crword for this signal deliverance, was imbittered by the reflec- 
taon^ that he was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted 
to destrud^^ by those who were bound to assist him, by# 
every tie of hotior and fidelity. Marcellus, master-general of 
the cavalry in Gaul, interpreting too strictly the jealous ordefl^ 
of the court, beheld with supine indifference the distress of 
Julian, and had restrained the troops under his command from 

** Ammiantu (xvl 2, 8) appears much better satisfied with t)ie 
n of his first campaign than Julian himself; who very fairly 
thai he did nothing of consequence, and that he fled before tM 



* At BiDoomagea, Bramat, near Strtisbiirgb. St Ifardta, it Iff.- -H 
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marchiDg to the relief of Sens. K the Caesar had dissembled 
in silence so dangerous an insult, his person and authority 
would have been exposed to the contempt of the world ; and 
tf an action so criminal had been suffered to pass with impu' 
nity, the emperor would have confirmed the suspicions, which 
received a very specious color from his past conduct towards 
the princes of the Flavian &unily. Marcellus was recalled, 
and gently dismissed from his office/' In his room Severua 
was appointed general of the cavalry ; an experienced seedier, 
of approved courage and fideUty, who could advise with 
respect, and execute with zeal ; and who submitted, without 
reluctance to the supreme command which Julian, by the 
inrerest of his patroness Eusebia, at length obtained over the 
armies of Gaul.'^' A very judicious plan of operations was 
adopted for the approaching campaign. Julian himself, at the 
head of ^Uie remains of the veteran bands, and of some new 
levies which he had been permitted to form, boldly penetrated 
into the centre of the German cantonments, and carefully 
redstaolished the fortifications of Saverne, in an advantageous 
post, which would either check the incursions, or intercept the 
retreat, of the enemy. At the same time, Barbatio, geneml 
of the infantry, advanced from Milan with an army of thirty 
thousand men, and passing the mountains, prepared to throw 
a bridge over the Rhine, in the neighborhood of Basil. It waa 
reasonable to expect that the Alemanni, pressed on either side 
by the Roman arms, would soon be forced to evacuate the 
provinces of Gaul, and to hasten to the defence of their native 
country. But the hopes of the campaign were defeated by the 
incapacity, or the envy, or the secret instructioiiii, of Barbsitio ; 
who acted as if he had been the enemy of the Caesar, and 
the secret ally of the Barbarians. The neglig<ince with which 
he permitted a troop of pillagers freely to pads, and to return 
almost before the gates of his camp, may be imputed to his 
want of abilities ; but the treasonable act of burning a number 
of boats, and a superfluous stock of piovisions, which would 
have been of the moat essential service to the army of Gaul, 

^^ Ammian. xvi. 7. Libanius speaks rather more advantageously 
of the military talents of Marcellus, Orat x. p. 272. And Julian insin- 
uates, that he would not have been so easily recalled, unless he had 
given other reasons of offence to the court, p. 278. 

*' Scverus, non discors, non arrogans, sea longa militisB fru^Utala 
eompertus ; et eum recta prseeuntem secuturus, ut duetorem mcirigsnu 
Ammian. xvl 11. Tjoamxa, L iii. p. 140. 
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was an evidence of his hostile and criminal intentions. The 
Qermans despised aa enemy who appeared destitute either of 
power or of inclination to offend them ; and the ignominious 
retreat of Barbalio deprived Julian of the expected support ; 
and left him to extricate himself from a hazardous situation, 
where he could neither remain with safety, nor retire with 
honor.'* 

As soon as they were delivered from the fears of invasion, 
the Alemanni prepared to chastise the Roman youth, who 
presumed to dispute the possession of that country, which they 
claimed as their own by the right of conquest and of treaties. 
They employed three dajrs, and as many nights, in trans- 
porting over the Rhine their military powers. The fierce 
Ohnodomar, shaking the ponderous javelin which he had vio- 
toriously wielded against the brother of Magnentius, led the 
van of the Barbarians, and moderated by his experience the 
martial ardor which his example inspired.^* He was followed 
by six other kings, by ten princes of regal extraction, by a 
long train of hign-spirited nobles, and by thirty-five thousand 
of the bravest warriors of the tribes of Germany. The confi- 
dence derived from the view of their own strength, was 
increased by the intelligence which they received from a 
deserter, that the Caesar, with a feeble army of thirteen thou- 
sand men, occupied a post about one-and-twenty miles from 
their camp of Strasburgh. With this inadequate force, Julian 
resolved to seek and to encounter the Barbarian host ; and the 
chance of a general action was preferred to the tedious and un- 
certain operation of separately engaging the dispersed parties 
of the Alemanni. The Romans marched in close order, and 
in two columns ; the cavalry on the right, the ini^ntry on the 
left; and Uie day was so far spent when they appeared in 
sight of the enemy, that Julian was desirous of deferring the 
battle till the next morning, and of allowing his troops to 

On the design and failure of the cooperation between Julian and 
fiarbatio, see Ammianus (zvi 11) and Libanius, (Orat x. p. 273.)* 

1^ Ammianus (xvi 12) describes with his inflated eloquence the 
figure and character of Chnodomar. Audax et fidens ingenti robore 
laoertoruni, ubi ardor proelii eperabatur imniani», equo spumante sub- 
limior, erectus in jaculum formidands yastitatis, armorumque nitorc 
OonspicouB : antea strenuos et miles, et utilis prseter csteroe durtor 

• • • Decentium CaBsarem superavit ssquo marte congressus. 

^ Baibatio leems to have allowed Mmaelf to be aarpriaed and doiwitW 
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recruit their exhausted strength hj the neeessarj r9&esbmeiiti 
of sleep and food. Yielding, however, with some reluctauo^ 
to the clamors of the soldiers, and even to the opinion of his 
council, he exhorted them to justify by their valor the eager 
impatience, which, in case of a defeat, would b^ universolJy 
branded with the epithets of rashness and prepumptioP* Th^ 
Trumpets sounded, the military shout was heard Uiroi^ thf 
field, and the two armies rushed with equal fury to the ^large. 
The Csesar, who conducted in person his right wing, depended 
on the dexterity of his archers, and the weight ot his- cuiras- 
siers. But his ranks were instantly broken by 9U inr^^ular 
mixture of light horse and of light infantiy, and he bad the 
mortification oi beholding the flight of six hundred of h]s most 
renowned cuirassiers." The fugitives were stopped and ral** 
lied by the presence and authority of Julian, who, careless of 
his own safety, threw himself before them» and urging everv 
motive of shame and honor, led them baek against the victori- 
ous enemy. The conflict between the two lines of in&ntry 
was obstinate and bloody. The Germans possessed the superi- 
ority of strength and stature, the Romans that of discipline 
and temper ; and as the Barbarians, who served under the 
standard of the empire, united the respective advantages of 
both parties, their strenuous efforts, guided by a skilful leadery 
at length determined the event of the day. The Romans lost 
four tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three soldiers, in this 
memorable battle of Strasburgh, so glorious to the OaBsar,** 
and so salutary to the afflicted provinces of GauL Si^ thou- 
sand of the Alemanni were slain in the field, without including 
those who were drowned in the Rhine, or transfixed with darts 
while they attempted to swim across the river.^ Gbnodomar 

^* After the battle, Julian yentured to revive llie rigor of anoient 
diadpline, by exposing these fugitives in female appur^ to the derisipa 
of the whole camp. In the next campaign, these troops m^ly tt^^ 
trieved their honor. Zosimus, L iil p. 142. 

'* Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 2*79) speaks of the battle 
«f Strasburgh with the modenty of eonscioas merit ; fyaxwAfniv o«« 
mKKt&ii to4jis Koi sis ^ftSs o^UtTo i\ T9taiorn ^x'^* ZosimoB eomparet il 
with the victory of Alexander over Darius; and yet we are at a loM 
to discover any of those strokes of military genius which ifac the attea 
tioQ of ages on the conduct and success of a single day. 

^^ Ammianus, xvi 12. libanius adds 2000 more to the number of 
the slain, (Orat x. p. 274.) But these triffin^ differences disappear 
before the 60,000 Barbarians, whom Zosimus has sacrificed to the 
f kny of his hero, (I iil p. 141.) We might attribute.) thlo extravagant 
aambar to the careleesaees of traascribers, if this crednkxM cr partial 
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himself was surrounded and taken prisoner, with three o^ his 
brave companions, who had devoted themselves to follow in 
life or death the &te of their phieftain. Julian received him 
with military pomp in the council of his officers ; and ei^press- 
ing a generous pitj for the fallen state, dissembled his inward 
contempt hr the abject humiliation, of his captive. Instead 
of exhibiting the vanquished king of the Alemanni, as a 

Satefiil spectacle to the cities of Gaul, he respectfully laid at 
e feet of the emperor this splendid trophy of his victory. 
Gfanodomar experienced an honorable treatment: but the 
impatient Barbarian could not long survive his defeat^ his con- 
finement, and his exile/* 

Aft^r Julian had repulsed the Alemanni fir-om the ppovinoes 
of th^ Upper Rhine, he turned his arms against tlte Franks, 
who weie seated nearer to the ocean, on the confines of Qaul 
]|nd Qermany ; and who, from their numbers, and still moro 
ham their intrepid valor, bad ever been esteemed the Boost 
formidable of the Barbarians.^* Although they were strongly 
actuated by the allurements of rapine, they professed a dis- 
interested love of war ; which they considered as the supreme 
honor and felicity of human nature ; and their minds and bodies 
were so completely hardened by perpetual aUion, that, accord- 
iiig to the Uvely egression of an orator, the snows of winter 
weM as pleasant to them as the flowers of spring. In the 
month of December, which followed the battle of Strasburgh^ 
Julian attacked a body of six hundred Franks, who had thrown 
themselves into two castles on the Meuse.** In the midst of 
that severe season they sustained, with inflexible constancy, a 
siege of fifty-four days ; till at length, exhausted by hunger^ 
and fl^isfied that the vigilance of &e enemy, in breaking the 
iee of the river, left them no hopes of escape, the Franks 

llistoriaa had not swelled the army of 35,000 Alemaoni to an imra- 
iperable mnltkocle of Barbarians^ irXri^; inttpov fiap0apuv. It is our 
pwo feult if this detection does not inspire qs wilii proper distrust oa 
fimilar oocasiona. 

** Aipinian. xvi 12. libsniua, Orai x. p. 276. 

^' libanius (Orai vL p. 18*7) draws a very lively picture of th« 
manners of the Franks. 

" AminMm™ xviL 2. libanius, Orat x p. 218. The Greek ora- 
tor, by misapprehending a passage of Julian, has been induced to rep- 
resent the Aimks as consisting of a thousand men ; and as his head 
WW always full of the Peloponnesian war, he compares them to ihm 
UoMkBEaoDiaf^ who were banned and taken ia the Isla^* i of °-^— 
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eonseniecl. for the first time, to dispense with the andent law 
which commanded them to conauer or to die. The Caesar 
immediately sent his captives to the court of Constantius, who, 
accepting them as a valuable present,*^ rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity of adding so many heroes to the choicest troops of his 
domestic guards. The obstinate resistance of this handful of 
Franks apprised Julian of the difficulties of the expedition 
which he meditated for the ensuing spring, against the whole 
body of the nation. His rapid diligence surprised and aston- 
ished the active Barbarians. Ordering his soldiers to provide 
themselves with biscuit for twenty days, he suddenly pitched 
his camp near Tongres, while the enemy still supposed him in 
his winter quarters of Paris, expecting the slow arrival of his 
eonvoys from Aquitain. Without allowing the Franks to unite 
or deliberate, he skilfully spread his legions from Cologne to 
the ocean ; and by the terror, as well as by the success, of his 
arms, soon reduced the suppliant tribes to implore the clemency* 
and to obey the commands, of their conqueror. The Chama 
vians submissively retired to their former habitations beyond 
the Rhine'; but the Salians were permitted to possess their 
new establishment of Toxandria, as the subjects and auxiliaries 
of the Roman empire." The treaty was ratified by solemn 
oaths; and perpetual inspectors were appointed to reside 
among the Franks, with the authority of enforcing the strict 
observance of the conditions. An incident is related, inter- 

*^ Juliaa ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. Xiibanius, Orat x. p. S78. 
According to the expressioo of Libanius, the emperor StUpa Mvtf/ia^c, 
which La Bleterie understands (Vie de Julien, p. 118) as an honest 
eonfession, and Valesius (ad Ammian. xviL 2) as a mean evasion, of 
the truth. Dom Bouquet, (Historiens de France, torn. L p. 788,) by 
Bubstituting another word, hdjitasf would suppress both the difficulty 
and the spirit of this passage. 

** Ammian. zvii. 8. Zosimus, 1. iil p. 146 — 150, (his narrative ii 
darkened by a mixture of fable,) and Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 

280. His expression, {ureSs^Aftriv itlv ftoipav roi SaX(a>y idvovs, Xa^^ 

0ovi Si i^nXaffa. This difference of treatment confirms the opinioa 
that the Salian Franks were permitted to retain the settlements in 
Toxandria.* 

* A newly discovered fragment of Etinapias, whom Zosimiu pfobablj 
transcribed, illastrates this transaction. " Jauan oonunanded ihe BomaDs to 
abstain from all hostile measures against the Salians, neither to waste or 
ravage thsir own country, for he called every coantry their own which wm 
tarrendered without resistance or toil on the part o^ the conquerors." IfAi, 
Bcri}>t. VaL Nor. Collect, ii. 256, and Eonapins in Niebohr. Byaant. HiiL 9 
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eslang enough in itself, and bj no noieans repugnant to Um 
character of Julian, who ingeniously contrived both the plot 
and the catastrophe of the tragedy. When the Chamavians 
sued for peace, he required the son of their king, as the only 
hostage on whom he could rely. A mournful silence, inter- 
rupted by tears and groans, declared the sad perplexity of the 
Barbarians; and their aged chief lamented in pathetic lan- 
guage, that his private loss was now imbittered by a sense of 
Uie public calamity. While the Chamavians lay prostrate at 
the foot of his throne, the royal captive, whom they believed 
to have been slain, unexpectedly appeared before their eyes ; 
and as soon as the tumult of joy was hushed into attention, 
the Osesar addressed the assembly in the following terms : 
** BehoM the son, the prince, whom you wept You had lost 
him by your fsmlt God and the Romans have restored him to 
you. I shall still preserve and educate the youth, rather as a 
monument of my own virtue, than as a pledge of your sin- 
cerity. Should you presume to violate the feith which you 
have sworn, the arms of the republic will avenge the perfidy, 
not on the innocent, but on the guilty.'* The Barbarians with- 
drew from his presence, impressed with the warmest sentiments 
of gratitude and admiration.** 

It was not enough for Julian to have delivered the provinces 
of Gaul from the Barbarians of Germany. He aspired to 
emulate the glory of the first and most illustrious of the em- 
perors ; after whose example, he composed his own commen- 
taries of the Gallic war. Caesar has related, with conscious 
pride, the manner in which he ttrnce passed the Rhine. Julian 
could boast, that before he assumed the title of Augustus, he 
had carried the Roman eagles beyond that great river in three 
successful expeditions.** Tbe consternation of the Germans, 

^ This interesting story, which 2josimu8 has abridged, is related by 
fiunapiiu, (io Excerpt Legationum, p. 15, 16, 17,) with all the ampli- 
fications of Gredaa rhetoric : but ine silence of Libataius, of Ammi- 
aniis, and of Julian himself renders the truth of it extremely sus- 
picious. 

^ libanius, the friend of Julian, cleariy insinuates (Orat if. p. 
178) that his hero had composed the history of his Gallic campaigns. 
But Zosimus (L iii p, 140) seems to have derived his information only 
from the Orations {xdyot) and the Epistles of Julian. The discourse 
which is addressed to the Athenians contains an accurate, though gen- 
ttral, account of the war against the Germans. 

** See Ammian. xvii. 1, 10, xviii 2, and 2^06im.L iii p. 144 JuUhi 
a P. Q. Athen. p. 280. 
VOL. II, — L 
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After the battle of Strasburgh, encouraged him to th« firal 
Attempt ; and the reluctaBoe of the troc^ soon yielded to th« 
persuasive eloquence of a leader, who shared the fiitigues and 
dangers which he imposed on the meanest of the soldiers. The 
Tillages on either side of the Meyn, which were plentaAiliy 
stored with com and cattle, felt the ravages of an invading 
army. The principal houses, constructed wkh some imitatioii 
of Roman el^ance, were consumed by the flames ; and the 
Csesar boldly advanced about ten miles, till his progress was 
stopped by a dark and impenetrable forest, undermined by 
subterraneous passages, which threatened with secret snares 
and ambush every step of the assailants* The ground waa 
already covered with snow; and Julian, after repairing an 
ancient castle which had been erected by Trajan, granted a 
truce of ten months to the submissive Barbarians. At the 
expiration of the truce, Julian undertook a second expedition 
beyond the Rhine, to humble the pride of Surmar and Hortaira, 
tyro of the kings of the Alemanni, who had been present at the 
battle of Strasburgh. They promised to restore all the^ Roman 
captives who yet remained ahve ; and as the Caesar had pro- 
cured an exact account from the cities and villi^es of Gaul, 
of the inhabitants whom they had lost, he detected every 
attempt to deceive him, with a degree of readiness and accu- 
racy, which almost established the belief of his supernatural 
knowledge. His third expedition was still more splendid and 
important than the two former. The Germans had collected 
their military powers, and moved along the opposite banks of 
the river, with a design of destroying the bridge, and of pre- 
venting the passage of the Romans. But this judicious plan 
of defence was disconcerted by a skilful diversion, lliree 
hundred light-armed and active soldiers were detached in forty 
small boats, to fall down the stream in silence, and to land at 
some distance from the posts of the enemy. They executed 
their orders with so much boklness and Celerity, that they had 
almost surprised the Barbarian chiefe, who returned in the 
fearless confidence of intoxication from one of their noctunral 
festivals. Without repeating the uniform and disgusting tale 
of slaughter and devastation, it is sufficient to observe, that 
Julian dictated his own conditions of peace to six of the 
haughtiest kings of the Alemanni, three of whom were per^ 
mitted to view the severe discipline and martial pomp of t 
Roman camp. Followed by twenty thousand captives, whom 
We had rescued from the dhains of the Barbarians^ the Csesar 
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lepwud the Rhiiie, after tefrminatrog a war, the sticoes? of 
wmdi had been oompared to the ancient glories of the Punk 
and Oimbrie victories. 

As soon as the valor and conduot of Julian had secured aa 
t&terval of peace, he applied himself to a work more congenial 
to his huflume aad philosophic temper. The cities of Gaul, 
which kad swiped from the im'oads of the Barbarians, he 
diligently tepaived ; and seven important posts, between Menti 
and the mouth of the Rhine, are particularly mentioned, as 
having b^n rebuilt and fortified by the order of Julian.** 
The vanquished Germans had submitted to the just but hnmili* 
atfng conditaott of preparing and conveying the necessary ma* 
teriak» The active seal of Julian urged the prosecnticHi of the 
wofk ; and such was the spirit which he had diffused among 
the troops, that the auxiliaries thentselves, waiving their ex- 
empticni from any dutiet o^ fatigue, contended in the most ser* 
Hie labors with the diligence of the Roman soldiers. It was 
incumbent on the Gsesar to provide for the subsistence, as wejl 
as for the safety, of the inhabitants and of the garrisons. The 
desertion of the former, and the mutiny of the latter, must 
have been the fal^ and inevitable consequences of &mine. The 
tillage of the provinces of Gaul had been interrupted by the 
calamities of war; but the scanty harvests of the continent 
were supplied, by his paternal care, from the plenty of the ad- 
laoent island. I^x hundred large barks, framed in the forest a^ 
the Ardennes, made several voyages to the coast of Britain ; 
and returning from thence, laden with corn, sailed up the 
^ito, and d»tributed their cargoes to the several towns and 
^Htifesses along the banks of the river.'^ The arms of Julian 
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** Amtnian. xviil 2. LTbonius, Oral x. p. 279, 280. Of these 
fi^ed poett, f6ut tare at present towns of some consecjuence ; Bin^n, 
Andemadh, Bonn, and Nnysa. The other three, Triccsimse, Quwlri- 
burginm, and Costra Herculis, or Heraclea, no longer subsist; but 
there is room to believe, that en the ground of Quadriburgium the 
Dutdi have constructed the fort of Schenk, a name so offetisive to the 
filslSdJoas delicacy of Boileau. See D'AnviUe, Notice de FAndenne 
QacAejp; IBS. Aoil^n, Epitre iv. and the notes.* 

*^ We may credit Julian himself, (Orat ad S. P. Q. Atheniensem, 
fk 980i) Who gives a very particular account of the transaction. Zosi* 
QKis widB two hundred vessels more, (L iii. p. 145.) If we compute the 
tlOO com ships of Julian at only seventy tons eadi, they were capable 



* Trieesimc Kellen, Mannert, qaoted by Wagner. Heradei* Brfc^lsMa 
I dM tiklrlei sf JtikMk St Mavda, iL 811.-.1L 
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had restored a free and secure navigation, ^bich Coostaniiiia 
had offere<l to purchase at the expense of his dignity, and of a 
tributary present of two thousand pounds of silver. The em- 
peror parsimoniously refused to his soldiers the sums which he 
granted with a lavish and trembling hand to the BarbariaDS, 
The dexterity, as well as the firmness, of Julian was put to a 
severe trial, when he took the field with a discontented army, 
which had already served two campaigns, without leoeiviiig 
any regular pay or any extraordinary donative.** 

A tender regard for the peace and happiness of his subjects 
was the ruling principle which directed, or seemed to direct^ 
the administration of Julian.** He devoted the leisure of his 
winter quarters to the offices of civil government ; and affected 
to assume, with more pleasure, the character of a magistrate 
than that of a general. Before he took the field, he devolved 
on the provincial governors most of the public and private 
causes which had been referred to his tribunal ; but, on his 
return, he carefully revised their proceedings, mitigated the! 
rigor of the law, and pronounced a second judgment on the 
mdges themselves. Superior to the last temptation of virtuous 
minds, an indiscreet and intemperate zeal for justice, he re- 
strained, with calmness and dignity, the warmth of an advo- 
cate, who prosecuted, for extortion, the president of the Nar- 
bonnese province. "Who will ever be found guilty," ex- 
claimed Uie vehement Delphidius, "if it be enough to deny f 
" And who,'' replied Julian, " will ever be innocent, if it be 
sufficient to affirm ?" In the general administration of peace 
and war, the interest of the sovereign is commonly the same 
as that of his people; but Constantius would have thought 
himself deeply injured, if the virtues of Julian had defrauded 
him of any part of the tribute which he extorted from an 
oppressed and exhausted coudtry. The prince who was in- 
vested with the ensigns of royalty, might sometimes presume 
to correct the rapacious insolence of his inferior agents, to 
expose their corrupt arts, and to introduce an equal and easier 
mode of collection. But the management of the finances was 
more safely intrusted to Florentius, praBtorian prsefect of Qsvlf 

of exporting 120,000 quarters, (see Arbuthnot's Weights and Measoreab 
p. 237 ;) and the country which could bear so large an exportatici^ 
nust lUreadj have attained an improved state of agriculture. 

** The troops once broke out into a mutiny, immediately befcwe (Jit 
•leooDd passage of the Rhine. Ammian. xvil 9. 

** Ammian. xyL 6, xviiL 1. Mamertinus in Paoegyr. Yet zi. 4 
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an eflfeminate tyrant, incapable of pity or remorse: and the 
haughty minister complained of the most decent and gentle 
opposition, while Julian himself was rather inclined to censure 
the weakness of his own behavior. The Caesar had rejected, 
with abhorrence, a mandate for the levy of an extraordinary 
tax ; a new superindiction, which the praefect had offered for 
bis signature ; and the faithful picture of the public misery, 
by which he had been obliged to justify his refusal, offended 
the court of Constantius. We may enjoy the pleasure of 
readinff the sentiments of Julian, as he expresses them with 
warmu and freedom in a letter to one of his most intimate 
friends. After stating his own conduct, he proceeds in the 
following terms : ** Was it possible for the disciple of Plato 
and Aristotle to act otherwise than I have done ? Could I 
abandon the unhappy subjects intrusted to my care ? Was I 
not called upon to defend them from the repeated injuries of 
these unfeeling robbers? A tribune who deserts his post is 
punished with death, and deprived of the honors of buriaf. 
With what justice could I pronounce his sentence, if^ in the 
hour of danger, I myself neglected a duty far more sacred and 
far more important ? God has placed me in this elevated post; 
his providence will guard and support me. Should I be 
condemned to suffer, I shall derive comfort irora the testimony 
of a pure and upright conscience. Would to Heaven that I 
still possessed a counsellor like Sallust ! If they think proper 
to send me a successor, I shall submit without reluctance; 
and had much rather improve the short opportunity of doing 
good, than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of evil." •• The 
precarious and dependent situation of Julian displayed his vir- 
tues and concealed his defects. The young hero who sup- 
ported, in Gaul, the throne of Constantius, was not permitted 
to reform the vices of the government ; but he had courage to 
alleviate or to pity the distress of the people. Unless he had 
been able to revive the martial spirit of the Romans, or to 
introduce the arts of industry and refinement among their 
savage enemies, he could not entertain any rational hopes of 
securing the public tranquillity, either by the peace or con-, 
quest of Germany. Yet the victories of .fulian suspended, for 



** Ammian. zvil 8. Julian. EpistoL xv. edit. Spanheim. ^ Snck a 
oooduet ahnost justifies the encomium of Mamertiuus. Ita illi anni 
■patia divisa sont^ ut aut Barbaros domitet, aut civibus jura restituat, 
perpetaum professus, aut contra hostem, aut contra vitia, certameo. 



A tliort time, the iaioads of the BarbariafiB, and del&jad tha 
ruin of the Western Empire. 

His salutary influence restored the cities of Qwl, which had 
been so long exposed to the evils of civil discord, Barbariaa 
war, and domestic tyranny ; and the spirit of industry was 
revived with the hopes of enjoyment Agnculture, manufiuh 
tures, and commerce, again flourished und^ the proteetion of 
the laws; and the curug, or civil corporations, were again 
filled with useful and respectable members : the youth were 
no longer appi^hensive of marriage ; »nd married peraona 
were no longer apprehensive of posterity : the public and pri- 
vate festivals were celebrated with customary pomp ; and the 
frequent and secure intercourse of the provinces displayed the 
image of national prosperity.'^ A mind Uke that oi Julian 
must have felt the general happiness of which he was the 
author ; but he viewed, with particular satisfaction and eom« 
placency, the city of Paris ; the seat of his winter residence, 
and the object even of his partial afifection.** That splendid 
capital, which now embraces an ample territory on either side 
of the Seine, was originally confined to the sqiMl island in the 
midst of the river, from whence the inhabitants derived a sup- 
ply of pure and salubrious water. The river bathed the foot 
of the walls ; and the town was accessible only by two woodei^ 
bridges, A forest overspread the northern side of the Seine, 
but on the south, the ground, which now bears the name of 
the University, was insensibly covered with houses, and 
adorned with a palace and amphitheatre, baths, i^n aqueduct^ 
and a field of Mars for the exercise of the Roman troc^. The 
severity of the climate was tempered by the neighborhood of 
the ocean ; and with some precautions, which experience had 
(aught, the vine and fig-tree were successfully cultivated. But 
in remarkable winters, the Seine was deeply frozen ; and the 
huge pieces of ice that floated down the stream), might be 
compared, by an Asiatic, to the blocks of white marble which 
were extracted from the quarries of Phrygia. The licentioua- 
oess and corruption of Antioch recalled to the memory of 

'^ Libanius, Orat. Parental in Imp. Julian, c. 88, in Fabricius Bib* 
Bothec. Grffic. torn, vil p. 263, 264. 

*' See Julian, in Misopogon, p. 340, 341. The primitive state of 
Paris is illustrated by Henrv Valesius, (ad Ammian. xx 4,) his broth* 
«r Hadrian Valesius, or de Valois, and M. D*AnviUe, (in their respeo* 
live Notitias of ancient Oaul,) the Abb6 de Looguerue, (Description de 
Im France, torn, l p. 12, 13,) and M. Bonamy, (in the M^m. de FAca 
dfiinte dc9 Inscripuocs, tom. xv. p. 656 — 691.) 
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Julian ihe severe and simple manners of his beloved Luletia ;** 
wLere the amusements of the theatre were unknown or de- 
spised. He indignantly contrasted the effeminate Syrians 
with the brave and honest simplicity of the Gauls, and almost 
forgave the intemperanci», whieh was the only stain of the 
Celtic character.'* If Julian could now revisit the capital of 
France, he might converse with men of science and genius, 
capable of understanding and of instructing a disciple of the 
Greeks ; he might excuse the lively and graceful rollies of a 
nation, whose martial spirit has never been enervated by the 
mdulgence of luxury ; and he must applaud the perfection of 
that inestimable art, which softens and refines and embellishes 
the intercourse of social life. 



** Tihf ^Afir AjiMteriay. Julian, ia Misc^Mgoo, f, 940. LecKSt 
tia, or Lutetia, was the andeot name of the city, which, aooordiog to 
the fiishioD of the fourth century, assumed the territorial appellatte 
of P&rimi, 

*« Julian m lUsi^wgai, p. 869, 990. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ytf2 MOnVKS, PROORESSy AND SVFECTS OJ TBB C0KVKB8I0a 

Of CONSTANTINE. LEGAL ESTABLISHMENT AND OONSTITa* 

TIt)N 0¥ THE CHRISTIAN OR CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

The public establishment of duistianity may be considered 
as one of those important and domestic revolutions which 
excite the most lively curiosity, and afford the most valuable 
instruction. The victories and the civil policy of Constantine 
no longer influence the state of Europe ; but a considerable 
portion of the globe still retains the impresdon which it re- 
ceived fitnn the conversion of that monarch ; and the ecdesi* 
astical institutions of his reign are still connected^ by an indis- 
Rolttble chain, with the opinions, the passicms, and the interests 
of the present generation. 

In the consideration of a subject which may be examinea 
with impartiality, but cannot be viewed with indifference, a 
difficulty immediately arises of a very unexpected nature; 
that of ascertaining the real and precise date of the conversion 
of Constantine. The eloquent liactantius, in the midst of his 
court, seems impatient* to proclaim to the world the glcNrious 
'Example of the sovereign of G^ul; who, in the first moments 
fif his reign, acknowledged and adored the majesty of the true 
md only God.' The learned Eusebius has ascribed the &itb 

' Tlie date of the Divine Institutioiis of LactaDtius has beeo accih 
rately discussed, difficulties have been started, solutions proposed, and 
an expedient imagined of two origifMl editions ; the ioarmer published 
durii^ the persecution of Diocletian, the latter under that of licin- 
ius. See Dufresnoy, Preiat. p. y. Tillemont, Mem. Ecdesiast. torn. 
\i. p. 465 — 470. Lardner's Credibility, part il vol vil p. 18 — 86. For 
mj own part, I am almost convinced that Lactantius dedicated his 
It^iitutions to the sovereign of Gaul, at a time when Oalerius, Max- 
imin, and even Licinius, persecuted the Christians ; that is, between 
the years 306 and 311. 

* Lactant Divin. Instit. i. I vii. 21. The first and most important 
of these passages is indeed wanting in twenty-eight manuscripts; but 
it is found in nineteen. If we weigh the comparative value of those 
manuscripts, one of 900 years old, in the king of France's library, may 
be alleged in its favor ; but the passage is omitted in the oorreet 
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of Oonstantine to the miraculous sign which was displa^'ed in 
the heavens whilst he meditated and prepared the Italian ex« 
pedition.' I'he historian Zosimus maliciously asserts, that thd 
emperor had imbrued his hands in the blood of his eldest son, 
before he publicly renounced the gods of Rome and of his 
ancestors/ The perplexity produced by these discordant 
aathorides is derived from the behavior of Oonstantine him-, 
self According to the strictness of ecclesiastical language, 
the first of the Ukristian emperors was unworthy of that name, 
till the moment of his death ; since it was only during his last 
illness that he received, as a catechumen, the imposition of 
hands,* and was afterwards admitted, by the initiatory rites 
of baptism, into the number of the fisiithfuL' The Christianity 
of Constantino must be allowed in a much more vague and 

Qualified sense ; and the nicest accuracy is required in tracing 
ie slow and almost imperceptible gradations by which the 
monarch declared himself the protector, and at length the 
proselyte, of the church. It was an arduous task to eradicate 
the habits and prejudices of his education, to acknowledge the 
divine power of Christ, and to understand that the truth of his 
revelation was incompatible with the worship of the gods. The 
obstacles which he had probably experienced in his own mind, 
instructed him to proceed with caution in the momentous 

uscript of Bolog^na, which the P. do Moat&uoon ascribes to the sixth 
or sevonth century (Diarium Italic, p. 489.) The taste of most of the 
editors (except Issbus ; see Lactant edit Dufresnoy, torn. I p. 596) has 
felt the genome style of Laetantius. 
' Eoseb. in Vit. Constant Lie. 27 — 32. 

* 2^oeimii8, L ii. p. 104. 

* That rite was alwayt used in making a catechumen, (see Bingham^s 
Antiquities, L x. c. L p. 419. Dom Chardon, Hist des Sacramens, tom. 
i p. 62,) and Constantine received it for the^r«^ time (Euseb. in Vit 
Constant L iv. c. 61) immediately before his baptism and death. From 
ihe ooonection of these two facts, Valesius (aa loc. Euseb.) has drawn 
the conclusion which is reluctantly admitted by Tillemont, (Hist des 
Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 628,) and opposed with feeble arguments by 
Mosheim, (p. 968.) 

* Euseb. in Vit Constant L iv. c. 61, 62, 63. The legend of Con- 
stantine*s baptism at Rome, thirteen years before his death, was in- 
vented in the eighth century, as a proper motive for his donation. Such 
has been the gradual progress of knowledge, that a Rtcy, of which 
Cardinal Baronius (Annual Ecclesiast A. D. 824, No. 43—40) declaied 
Idmself the unblushing advocate, is now feebly supported, even within 
the verge of the Vatican. See the Antiquitates Christians, torn. ii. p 
S82 ; a work published with six approbations at Rome, in the yeai 
liil, by Father Mamachi, a learned Ddminican. 

L* 
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diange of a national religion; and he insensibly disoorered 
kis new opinions, as far as he could enforce them with safety 
and wiih effect. During the whole course of his reign, tha 
stream of Christianity flowed with a gentle, though accelerated, 
motion : but its general direction was sometimes checked, and 
sometimes diverted, by the accidental circumstances of the 
times, and by the prudence, or possibly by the caprice, of the 
monarch. His ministers were permitted to signify the inten« 
tions of their master in the various language which was best 
adapted to their respective principles ; * and he artfully balanced 
the hopes and fears of his subjects, by publishing in the same 
year two edicts ; the first of which enjoined the solemn observ- 
ance of Sunday,' and the second directed the regular oonsulta- 
tion of the Aruspices.* While this important zevolution yel 
remained in suspense, the Christians and the Pagans watched 
the conduct of their sovereign wil^ the same anxiety, bat with 
very opposite sentiments. The former were prompted by every 
motive of zeal, as well as vanity, to exaggerate the marks of 
his fevor, and the evidences of his £Eiith. The latter, till tlieir 
just apprehensions were changed into despair and resentment, 
attempted to conceal from the world, and from themselves, that 
the gods of Rome could no longer reckon the emperor in the 
number of their votaries. The same passions and prejudices 
have engaged the partial writers of the times to connect the 
public profession of Christianity with the most glorious or the 
most ignominious sera of the reign of Constantine. 

Whatever symptoms of Christian piety might transpire in 
the discourses or actions of Constantine, he persevered till he 
was near forty years of age in the practice of the established 
religion;^* and the same conduct which in the court of 

' The quffistor, or secretary, who composed the law of the The- 
odosian Code, makes his master say with indiflbrence» ** hominibot 
supradictdB religionis,*' (L xvl tit il leg. 1.) The minister of eodesi- 
astical ai&irs was allowed a more devout and respectfyil style, rit^ iv- 
dicfiov Kal iyioirariii KadoXiKfjs OpricKeias; the legal, most holy, and Oatho 
lie worship. See Buseb. Hist Eccles. 1. z. c. 6. 

' Cod. Theodos. 1. il viil tit leg. 1. Cod. Justinian. L iii. tit. ziL leg. 
9. Constantine styles the Lord's day dies solis, a name whidi coold 
not offend the ears of his pagan subjects. 

' Cod. Theodos. L xvL tit x. leg. 1. Godefroy, in the character of a 
oommentator, endeavors (tom. vl p. 267) to excuse Constantine ; but 
the more jealous Barooius (Annal £ccles..A. D. 821, No. 1*7) censnret 
Hk profane conduct with truth and asperity. 

'* Theodorot (1. 1 c. 18) seems to msiiviata Hiai Helena gtfwm W 
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Nioomedia xn^lit be imputed U> his fear, eould be ascribed 
odIj to the ineliiuitioD or policy of the soversiga of GauL 
His liberality restored and enriched the temples of the gods *, 
the medals which issued from his Imperial mint are impressed 
with the figures and attributes of Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars 
and Hercules; and his filial piety increased the council of 
Olympus by the solemn apotheosis of his &ther C!onstantius." 
But the devotiop of Oonstantme was more peculiariy directed 
to the genius ci the Sun, the ApoQo of Gre^ and Roman 
mythology; and he was pleased to be reppesented with the 
ajropbols of the God of Light and Poetry. The unerring shafts 
^ that deity, tJie brighitoess of his eyes, his lavrei wreath, 
i«i»ortal b^uty, and elegant acooinplnhmeBts, seem to point 
him out as the patroa of a young hera The altars of Apottc 
were crowned with the votive offerings of Constantiiie ; anc 
the ofedulous multJtudiQ w^re taiHght to believe, that the em- 
poor was permitted to beh<^ with mortal eyes the visible 
majesfy of their tutelar deity ; and that, &ther walking or m 
ft vision^ he was blessed with the auspicious omeas of a long 
sad victorious reign. The Sun was universaBy c^ebtsted as 
the invincible giude and protector of Ccmstantin^; and the 
Pagans might reasonably expect that the insulted god would 
pursue with unrelenting vengeance the impety of hu. ungrats- 
&1 &vorite." 

As long as Constantine exerdsed a limited soveroignty oirer 
the provinces of Gaul^ his Christian sul^ects were proted^ed 
by the authority,^ and perhaps by tibe laws, of a prince, who 
wisely left to the gods the care of vindicating their own honor. 
If we may credit the assertion of Constantine himself he had 

watt a Gliristian education ; but we may be assured, firom the superior 
aoHiority of Eoflebitifs (in Vit Constant I. iil c. 47,) that die herself 
was iadebted to Constantine for the knowledge of ChristiRnity. ^ 

^* See the medals of Constantine in Ducange and Banauri. As 
few cades had retained the privilege of coining, almost all the medals 
of that age issued from the mint under the sanction of the Imperial 
authority.* 

** The panegyric of Eumenius, (vil inter Panegyr. Vet,) which was 
pronounced a few months before the Italian war, abounds with he 
most imezceptionable evidence of the Pagan superstition of Constaa' 
dne, and of his particular veneration for Apollo, or the Sun ; to which 
Julian alludes, (Orat viL p. 228, airoAtfiiraiv <rf.) See Cinmientairs 4s 
Bpanheim sur les CSsars, p. 817. 

* Bckbel Doctrio. Num. ToL viiL--li. 
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beeD an indignant spectator of the savage crjelUes whieh wera 
inflicted, by the hands of Roman soldiers, on those dtizena 
whose religion was their only crime." In tiie East and in the 
West, he had seen the different efifects of severity and indul- 
gence ; and as the former was rendered still more odious by 
the example of Galerius, his implacable enemy, the latter was 
re^x>mmendod to his imitation by the authority and advice of 
a dying father. The son of Gonstautius immediately sns* 
pended or repealed the edicts of persecution, and granted the 
free exercise of their religious ceremonies to all those who had 
already professed themselves members of the church. They 
were soon encouraged to depend on the &vor as well as on the 
justice of their sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and sincere 
reverence for the name of Christ, and for the God of the 
Christians.'* 

About five months after the conquest of Italy, the emperor 
made a solemn and authentic declaration of his sentiments by 
the celebrated edict of Milan, which restored peace to the 
Catholic church. In the personal interview of the two west- 
em princes, Constantine, by the ascendant of genius and 
power, obtained the ready concurrence of his colleague, 
Licinius ; the union of their names and authority disarmed the 
fury of Maximin ; and after the death of the tyrant of the 
East, the edict of Milan was received as a general and funda- 
mental law of the Roman world.'* 

The wisdom of the emperors provided for the restitution c^ 
hII the civil and religious rights of which the Christians had 
been so unjustly deprived. It was enacted that the places of 
worship, and public lands, which had been confiscated, should 
be restored to the church, without dispute, without delay, and 
without expense ; and this severe injunction was accompanied 
with a gracious promise, that if any of the purchasers had 
paid a fair and adequate price, they should be indemnified 

" Constantin. Oral ad Sanctos, c. 25. But it might easily bt 
ihown, that the Greek translator has improved thu sense of the Latin 
original; and the aged emperor might recollect the persecution of 
Diocletian with a more lively abhorrence than he had actually felt '.n 
the days of his youth and Paganism. 

** See Euseb. Hist Eccles. 1. yiii."l3, L ix. 9, and in Vit. Const L i 
e 16, 17 Lactant Divin. Institut L 1. Caecilius de Mort Pene- 
eat c 26 

" Cascilius (de Mort. Persecut c 48) has preserved the Latin 
•riginal; and Eusebius (Hist Eccles. I z. c. 5) hfts given a Greek 
translation of this perpetual edict, which refers to somt provisional 
rop^ulations 
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from the Imperial treasury. The salutary regulations which 
guard the future tranquillity of the faithful are framed on the 
piindples of enlarged and equal toleration ; and such an 
equality must have been interpreted by a recent sect as an 
advantageous and honorable distinction. The two emperors 
proclaim to the world, that they have granted a free and abso 
late power to the Christians, and to all others, of following the 
religion which each individual thinks prop*^r to prefer, to 
which he has addicted his mind, and which he may deem the 
best adapted to his own use. They carefully explain^ every 
sunbiguous word, remove every exception, and exact from the 
governors of the provinces a strict obedience to the true and 
simple meaning of an edict, which was designed to establish 
and secure, without any limitation, the olaims of religious 
liberty. They condescend to assign two weighty reasons 
which have induced them to allow this universal toleration : 
the humane intention of consulting the peace and happiness 
of their people ; and the pious hope, that, by such a conduct, 
they shall appease and propitiate the Deity^ whose seat is in 
heaven. They gratefully acknowledge the many signal proo& 
which they have received of the divine &vor ; and they trust 
that the sanae Providence will forever continue to protect the 
prosperity of the prince and people. From these vague and 
mdefinite expressions of piety, three suppositions may be 
deduced, of a different, but not of an incompatible nature. 
The mind of Constantine might fluctuate between the Pagan 
and the Christian religions. According to the loose and com- 
plying notions of Polytheism, he might acknowledge the God 
of the Christians as one of the many deities who compose the 
hierarchy of heaven. Or perhaps he might embrace the phi- 
losophic and pleasing idea, that, notwithstanding the variety of 
names, of rites, and of opinions, all the sects, and all the nations 
of mankind, are united in the worship of the common Father 
and Creator of the universe." 

But the counsels of princes are more frequently influenced 
by views of temporal advantage, than by considerations of 

'• A panegyric of Constantine, pronounced seven or eight montha 

after tlie edict of Milan, (see Gothofred. Chronolog. Legum, p. 7, 

in. Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 246,) uses the follow 

ng remarkable expression : " Summe rerum sator, cujus tot nomina 

]n(, quot linguas gentium esse voluisti, quern enim te ipse did velifi, 

ire non possumus." (Panegyr. Vet ix, 26.) In explaining Constan- 

ne's progress in the faith, Mosbeim (p. 971, 4w.) is mgenious, sabtls. 
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abstract aDd speculative truth. The partial and ino'eaaing 
Aivor of Constautine may naturally be referred to the esteem 
which he entertained for the moral character of the Christians ; 
and to a persuasion, that the propagation of the gospel would 
inculcate the practice of private and public virtue. Whatever 
latitude an al^olute monarch may assume in his own conduct, 
whatever indulgence he may claim for his own passbns^ it is 
un ioubtedly his interest that all his subjects should respect the 
natural and civil obligations of society. But the operation of 
the wisest laws is imperfect and precarious. They seldom 
ins} ire virtue, they cannot always restrain vice. Their- power 
is insufficient to prohibit all that they condemn, nor can they 
always punish the actions which they prohibit The le^slatora 
of antiquity had summoned to their aid the powers of edtt« 
cation and of opinion. But every principle which had once 
maintained the vigor and purity of Rome and Sparta, was long 
since extinguished in a declining and despotic empire^ Philoe^ 
ophy still exercised her temperate sway over the human mind, 
but the cause of virtue derived very feeble support from the 
influence of the Pagan superstition. Under these discouraging 
circumstances, a prudent magistrate might observe with pleas 
lire the progress of a religion which difiused among the pec^e 
a pure, benevolent, and universal system of ethics, adapted to 
every duty and every condition of life ; recommended as the 
will and reason of the supreme Deity, and enforced by the 
sanction of eternal rewards or punishments The experienoe 
of Greek and Roman history could not inform the world how 
far the system of national manners might be reformed and 
improved by the precepts of a divine revelation ; and Con- 
stautine might listen with some confidence to the flattering, and 
indeed reasonable, assurances of Lactantius. The eloquent 
apologist seemed firmly to expect, and almost ventured to 
promise, that the establishment of Christianity would restcre 
the innocence and felicity of the primitive age ; thai the wcr* 
ship of the true God would extinguish war and disseosiin 
among those who mutually considered themselves as tke chil- 
dren of a common parent ; th^t every impure desire, every 
angry or selfish passion, would be restrained by the knowledge 
of the gospel ; and that the magistrates might sheath the sword 
of justice among a people who would be universally actuated 
by the sentiments of truth and piety, of equity and moderation, 
Of harmony and universal love.*^ 

'^ 8m the elegant description of Lactantiois (Divia Tnstitat ▼. •,)■ 
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The pasaivei and unresisting obedience, which bows undet 
the yoke of authority, or even of oppression, must have ap^ 
peared, in the eyes of an absolute monarch, the most oodt 
spieuous and useiiil of the evangelic virtues.^' llie primitive 
Christians derived the institujtion of civil government, not from 
the consent of the people, but from the decrees of Heaven. 
The reigning emperor, tliough he had usurped the sceptre by 
treason and murder, immediately assumed the sacred charactei 
oi vicegerent of the Deity. To the Deity alone he wjis ao« 
eouotable hf the abuse of his power ; anid his aubjecte were 
indkaolubly bound, by their oath of fidelity, to a tyrant, who 
had violated every law of nature and society. The humble 
ChrifitiaQs were, sent into the world as sheep amoi^ wolves ; 
and siQoe they vers not permitted to employ force, even in 
the defence of their religion, they should be still more criminal 
if they were tempted to shed the blood of their fellow-crea!* 
tores in disputing the v^in privileges, or the sordid posses- 
siona, of this transitory life. Faithful to the doctrine of the 
i^KBtle, who in the reign of Nero had preached the duty of 
unconditional submission, the Christians of the three first cen- 
tones preserved their conscience pure and innocent of the 
guilt of secret conspiracy, or open rebellion. While they ex- 
perienced the rigor of persecution, they were never provoked 
either to meet their tyrants in the field, or indignantly to. with- 
draw themselves into some remote and sequestered comer of 
the globe.^ The Protesiants of FraiM^e, oi Germany, and of 
Britain, who asserted with such intrepid courage their civil 
and religious freedom, have been insulted by the invidious 
comparison between the conduct of the prinutive and of tha 
ve^bnned Christians.'^ Perhaps, instead of censnre, soma 

I I I I ' 111! III. I I 

who is mucfa more perspicaous and positiye than becomes a discreet 
prophet 

" The jpolitical system of the Ohristiana is explained by Grotvis, dai 
Jure Belli et Facia, L i. c. 3, 4. Grotius was a republican and an ex- 
ile, but the mildness of his temper inclined 4iim to support the estab< 
lished powers. 

I* Tertullian. Apolog. c. 82, 34, 85, 86. Tamen nuaquam Albini- 
sm, oec Nigriani vel Cassiani inveniri potuerunt Christiani. Ad 
Scapulam, c 2. If this assertion be strictly true, it excludes the 
Christians of that age from all civil and m'litary employments, which 
would have compelled them to take an active part m the service of 
their respective governors. See Moyle's Works, vol ii p. 349. 

" See the artnil Bossuet, (Hist des Variations des Eglises Prote* 
~ torn. i^. 1^ 1^10-268,\ and the malieioqs Buyle, {iqm ii. p 
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applause may be due to the superior sense and spirit of our 
ancestors, who had convinced themselves that religion cannot 
abolish the unalienable rights of human nature.'^ Perhaps 
the patience of the primitive church may be ascribed to its 
weakness, as well as to its virtue. A sect of unwarlike ple- 
beians, without leaders, without arms, without fortifications, 
must have encountered inevitable destruction in a rash and 
fruitless resistance to the master of the Roman legions. But 
the Christians, when they deprecated the wrath of Diocletian, 
or solicited the favor of Gonstantine, could allege, with truth 
and confidence, that they held the principle of passive obedi- 
ence, and that, in the space of three centuries, their conduct 
had always been conformable to their principles. They might 
add, that the throne of the emperors would be estabmhed on 
a fixed and permanent basis, if all their subjects, embracing 
the Christian doctrine, should learn to suffer and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence, princes and tyrants are 
considered as the ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule or to 
chastise the nations of the earth. But sacred history affords 
many illustrious examples of the more immediate interposition 
of the Deity in the government of his chosen people. TTie 
sceptre and the sword were committed to the hands of Moses, 
of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the Maccabees ; the vir- 
tues of those heroes were the motive or the effect of the divine 
fiivor, the success of their arms was destined to achieve the 
deliverance or the triumph of the church. If the judges of 
Israel were occasional and temporary magistrates, the kings of 
Judah derived from the royal unction of their great ancestor 
an hereditary and indefeasible right, which could not be for- 
feited by their own vices, nor recalled by the caprice of their 
subjects. The same extraordinary providence, which was no 
longer confined to the Jewish people, might elect Gonstantine 
»nd his family as the protectors of the Christian world ; and 
the devout Lactantius announces, in a prophetic tone, the 
^ture glories of his long and universal reign." Galerius and 



120.) I name Bayle, for he was certainly the author of the 

aux Refiigies ; consult the Dictionnaire Critique de Chauffepie, torn, i^- 

part ii p. 145. 

*' Buchanan is the earliest, or at least the most celebrated, of tli^ 
rp.fonncrB, who has justified the theory of resistance. See his Dii^' 
logue de Jui*e Regni apud Scotos, torn. ii. p. 2S, 30, edit foL Had^ 
dimaa. 

** Lactant Divin. Institut. L 1. Eusebius in the course oi lit 
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Maxifnin, Maxeatius and Licinius, were the rivals who shared 
with the fevorite of heaven the provinces of the empire. The 
tragic deaths of Galerius and Maximin soon gratified the 
resentment, and fulfilled the sanguine expectations, of the 
Christians. The success of Oonstantine against Maxentius 
and Licinius removed the two formidable competitors who 
Btill ojf^posed the triumph of the second David, and his cause 
might seem to claim the peculiar interposition of Providence. 
Tlie diaracter of the Roman tyrant disgraced the purpiC and 
human nature; and thoi^h the Christians might enjoy his 
precarious £Eivor, they were exposed, with the rest of his sub- 
jects, to the effects of his wanton and capricious cruelty. The 
conduct of Licinius soon betrayed the reluctance with which 
he had consented to the wise and humane regulations of the 
edict of Milan. The convocation of provincial synods was 
prohibited in his dominions ; his Christian officers were igno- 
miniously dismissed; and if he avoided the guilt, or rather 
danger, of a general persecution, his partial oppressions were 
rendered still more odious by the violation of a solemn and 
voluntary engagement." While the East, according to the 
lively expression of Eusebius, was involved in the shades of 
infernal darkness, the auspicious rays of celestial light warmed 
and illuminated the provinces of the West. The piety of 
Constantine was admitted as an unexceptionable proof of the 
mstice of his arms; and his use of victory confirmed the 
c^inion of the Christians, that their hero was inspired, and 
conducted, by the Lord of Hosts. The conquest of Italy pro- 
duced a general edict of toleration ; and as soon as the defeat 
of Licinius had invested Constantine with the sole dominion 
of the Roman world, he immediately, by circular letters, 
exhorted all his subjects to imitate, without delay, the example 
of their sovereign, and to embrace the divine truth of Chris- 
tianity.** 

The assurance that the elevation of Constantine was inti 
mately connected with the designs of Providence, instilled into 
the minds of the Christians two opinions, which, by very 



history, his life, and his oration, repeatedly inculcates the divine right 
of Ck>n8tantine to the empire. 

'* Our imperfect knowledge oi the persecution of licinins is de- 
mod from Eusebius, (HistEcclcs. l z. c. 8. Vit Oonstantin. 1. I a 
49-— 56, 1. ii c 1, 2.) Aurelius Victor mentions his cruelty in ge&ert] 
lerms. 

»• Euseb. in Vit. Constant. L il c. 24—42 48—60. 



different means, assisted the aeoomplisbment of the prophecy. 
Their warm and active loyalty exhausted in his &vor eveij 
resource of human industry; and they oonfidentiy expected 
that their strenuous efforts would be seoonded by some divine 
and miraculous aid. The enemies of Constantine h&v^ im- 
puted to interested motives the alliance which he insensibly 
contracted with the Catholic church, and whidi apparently 
contributed to the success of his ambition. In the beginning 
of the fourth century, the ChristianB still bore a very inade- 
quate proportion to the inhabitants of the empire ; but among 
a degenerate people, who viewed the change of noiasters with 
the indifference of slaves, the spirit and union of a religious 
party might assist the popular leader, to whose service, from 
a principle of conscience, they had devoted their lives and 
fortunes.'* The example of his &ther had instructed Con- 
stantine to esteem and to reward the merit of the Christiana ; 
and in the distribution of public offices, he had the advantage 
of strengthening his government, by the chc»ca of ministers of 
generals, in whose fidehty he could repose a just and unre- 
served confidence. By the influence of these dignified nii»- 
sionaries, the proselytes of the new faith must have multiplied 
in the court and army ; the Barbarians of Germany, who filled 
the ranks of the legions, were of a careless temper^ which 
acquiesced without resistance in the religion of their com- 
mander; and when they passed the Alps, it may fiurly be 
presumed, that a great number of the soldiers had already 
consecrated their swords to the service ci Christ and of Con- 
stantine.*' The habits of nu^nkind and the interests of reHgioii 
gradually abated the horror of war and bloodshed, which had 
so long prevailed among the ChnsUans ; and in the oouncib 
which were assembled under the gracious protectioo of Goa- 
stantine, the authority of the bishops was seasonably employed 

** lo the beginning of the last oentnry, the Papists of Kngkuid were 
only a thirtieth^ and the Protestants of France ouy t^^fUaUht part of 
the respective nations, to whom their spirit and power were a constant 
object of apprehension. See the relations which Bentiyoglio (who was 
tlien nuncio at Brussels, and afterwards cardinal) transmitted to the 
9ourt of Rome, (Relazione, torn, il p. 211, 241.) Bentivoglio was 
curious, well informed, but somewhat partial 

"' This careless tamper of the Germans appears almost UQifonnly 
ui the histoiy of the conversion of each of the tribes. The legioos w 
Constautiue were recruited with Germans, (Zosimus, L iL p. 86 'J and 
the court even of his father had been filled with Christiana Sea Iha 
first book of the Life of Gondtantine, by Eusebius. 
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to niMy the ol>ligatioii of the militarj oath, and to inflict the 
penalty of ezoommunicatioii on those soldiers who threw 
away thenr arms daring the peace of the church."^ While 
OoDstanline, in his own dominions, increased the number and 
Boal of hk'fiuthfiil adherents, he could depend on the support 
of a powerfiii &ctioa in those provinces which were still 
poasesaed or usurped by his rivals. A secret disaffection was 
diffused amoi^ the Christian subjects of Maxentius and Licin* 
ras ; and the resentment, which the latter did not attempt to 
aoDoeal, served only to engage them still more deeply in the 
mtereat of his competitor. The regular correspondence which 
oonnected the bishops of the most distant provinces, enabled 
them freely to communicate their wishes and their designs, 
and to tnmsmit without danger any useful intelligence, or anj 
pious contributions^ which might promote the service of Con- 
stantine, who publicly declared that he had taken up arms for 
Jibe deliverance of the church.** 

The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, and perhaps the 
emperor himself had sharpened their swords while it satisfied 
their eonscience. They marched to battle with the full assur- 
ance, that the same Gtod, who had formerly opened a passage 
to the Israelites throu^ the waters of Jordan, and had thrown 
down the walls of Jericho at the sound of the trumpets of 
Joshua, would display his visible majesty and power in the 
victory of Constantine. The evidence of ecclesiastical history 
KB prepared to affirm, that their expectations were justified by 
the conspicuous miracle to which the conversion of the first 
Christian emperor has bt^n almost unanimously ascribed. 
The real or imaginary cause of so important an event, de- 
serres and demands the attention of posterity; and I shall 
endeavor to form a just estimate of the &mous vision of Con- 
Btantine^ by a distinct consideration of the standard, the dream, 
I . I ' . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

*^ De his qni arma projidant in pace jplacuit eos abstinerc a com- 
jBUBione. ConndL Arelat Canon. nL Tine best critics apply these 
words to the peace of the church. 

** Eusebius always considers the second dvil war against Idciniua 
as a sort of religious crusade. At the invitation of the tyrant, some 
Christian officers had resumed their zones ; or, in other words, had 
retnmed to the military service. Their conduct was afterwards cen> 
•ored hv the twelfth canon of the Council of Kice ; if this particu 
lar application may be received, instead of the lo se and general sense 
^f tiie Greek interpreters, Balsamo: Zonaras, and Alexis Aristenua. 
See Beveridge, Pandect Ecdes. Orasc. torn. I p. 72, torn, il p. ISi 
JLmotatioa 
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and the celestial sign ; by separating the historical, the nato- 
ral, and the marvellous parts of this extraordinary story, which, 
in the composition of a specious argument, have been artfully 
confounded in one splendid and brittle mass. 

L An instrument of the tortures which were inflicted ccly 
on slaves and strangers, became on object of horror in the 
eyes of a Roman citizen ; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and 
of ignominy, were closely united with ^the idea of the cross.** 
The piety, rather than the humanity, of Constantine &3oa 
abolished in his dominions the punishment which the Savior 
of mankind had condescended to suffer;** but the emperoi 
had already learned to despise the prejudices of his educa- 
tion, and of his people, before he could erect in the midst of 
Rome his own statue, bearing a cross in its right hand ; with 
an inscription which referred the victory of his arms, and 
the deliverance of Rome, to the virtue of that salutary sign, 
the true symbol of force and courage.*^ The same symbol 
sanctified the arms of the soldiers of Constantine ; the cross 
glittered on their helmet, was engraved on their shields, was 
interwoven into their banners ; and the consecrated emblems 
which adorned the person of the emperor himself^ were dis- 
tinguished only by richer materials and more exquisite work- 
manship.** But the principal standard which displayed the 



'* Nomen ipsum cruds absit non modo a corpore civium Romano 
rum, Bed etiam a cogitatione, oculls, am-ibus. Cicero pro Raberio, c. 6. 
The Christian writers, Justin, Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Jerom, and 
Maximus of Turin, have investigated with tolerable success the fig^e 
or likeness of a cross in almost every object of nature or art; in the 
intersection of the meridian and equator, the human face, a bird flying, 
a man swimming, a mast and yard, a plough, a standard, <&c, &c^ &c 
See Lipsius de Cruce, L i c 9. 

*^ See Aurelius Victor, who considers this law as one of the examples 
of Constantine's pie^. An edict so honorable to Christianity deserved 
a place in the Theodosian Code, instead of the indirect mention of it^ 
which seems to result from the comparison of the fifth and eighteenth 
titles of the ninth book. 

*^ Eusebius, in Vit Constantin. Lie. 40. This statue, or at least 

tlie cross and inscription, may be ascribed with more probability to 

the second, or even tnird, visit of Constantine to Rome. Immediately 

after the defeat of Maxentius, the minds of the senate ai d people wu# 

' Karcely ripe for this public monument 

*' Agnoscas, regina, libens mea signa necesse est ; 

In quibus efligies crueia aut gemmata reful^ 
Aut longis sohdo ex auro prsefertur in hastis. 
Boc si^io invictus, transmissis Alpibus Ultor 
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triumph of the cross was styled the Laharum^^ an obscure, 
chough celebrated name, which has been vainly deri\'ed from 
almost all the languages of the world. It is described '* as a 
long pike intersected by a transversal beam. The silken veil, 
which hung down from the beam, was curiously inwrought 
with the images of the reigning monarch and his children 
The sumn^t of the pike supported a crown of gold which 
enclosed the mysterious mono^m, at once expressive of the 
figure of the cross, and the mitial letters, of the name of 
Christ.** The safely of the labarum was intrusted to fifty 
guards, of approved valor and fidelity; their station was 
marked by honors and emoluments ; and some fortunate acci- 
dents soon introduced an opinion, that as long as the guards 
of the labarum were engaged in the execution of their office, 
they were secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of the 
enemy. In the second civil war, Licinius felt and dreaded 
the power of this consecrated banner, the sight of which, in the 
distress of battle, animated the soldiers of Constantine with an 
invincible enthusiasm, and scattered terror and dismay through 
the ranks of the adverse legions.*' The Christian emperors, 

Servitium Bolvit miserabile Constantinus. 
****** 

Christos jnirpureum ffemmanti textas in auro 
Signabat Labarum^ dypeorum insignia Christus 
Scripserat; ardebat summis crux addita cristis. 

Prudent, in Sjmmachum, 1. ii 464, 486. 

" The derivation and meaning of the word Labarum or Zabarunif 
which is employed by Gregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, Prudentius, <fec., 
Btill remain totally unknown, in spite of the efforts of the critics, who 
have ineffectually tortured the Latin, Greek, Spanish, Celtic, Teutonic, 
niyric, Armenian, Ac, in search of an etymology. See Ducange, in 
Globs. Med. et infim. Latinitat sub voce iMbarumy and Godefroy, ad 
Cod. Thcodos. tom. il p. 143. 

•* Euseb. in Vit Constantin. L i. c. 30, 81. Baronius (AnnaL Bo- 
des. A. D. 812, No. 26) has engraved a representation of the Laba- 
rum. 

** Transversa X Uteri, summo capite circumflexo, Christum in sca- 
tis notat. Csecilius de M. P. c. 44, Cuper, (ad M. P. in edit Lactant 
tom. ii p. 600,) and Baronius (A. D. 312, No. 26) have engraved from 
undent monuments several specimens (as thus of these _p P 
monograms) which became extremely ^hionable in the i" >(< 
Cliristian world. 

•• Euseb. in Vit. Constantia 1. il c. 7, 8, 9. He mtroduces the 
Labarum before the Italian expedition ; but his narrative seems to in- 
dicate that it was never shown at the head of an army till Constan* 
tine, above ten years afterwards, declared himself the enemy of Lidaiui^ 
md tJbe deliverer of the churdi. 
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irLo respected the example of Constantine, displayed in all 
their military expeditions the standard of the eroas ; but when 
the degenerate successors of Theodosius had ceased to appear 
in person at the head of their armies, the labarum was depos- 
ited as a venerable but useless relic in the palace of Conrtan- 
tinople." Its honors are still preserved on the medak of the 
Flavian &mily. Their grateful devotion has placed tiie mon- 
ogram of Christ in the midst of the ensigns of Bome^ The 
solemn epithets o^ safety of the republic, glory of the anny, 
restoration of public happiness^ are equally applied to the re- 
limous and military trophies ; and there is. gtill extant a medal 
of the emperor Constantius, where the standard of the labanmi 
is accompanied with these memoraUe words. By this siBtx 

THOU SHALT CONQUER.'* 

n. In all occasions of danger and distress, it was the prac 
tice of the primitive Christians to fcH'tify their ntiinds and 
bodies by the sign of the cross, which they used, in all th^r 
ecclesiastical rites, in all the daily occurrences of life, as an 
infallible preservative against every spteies of spiritual or 
temporal evil.** The authority of the church might alone 
have had sufficient weight to justify the devotion of Constan- 
tine, who in the same prudent and gradual progress acknowl- 
edged the truth, and assumed the symbol, of Christianity. 
But the testimony of a contemporary writer, who in a formal 
treatise has avenged the cause of religion, bestows on the 
piety of the emperor a more awful and sublime character. 
He affinns, with the most perfect confidence, that in the night 
which preceded the last battle against Maxentius, Constantino 
was admonished in a dream* to inscribe the shields of his 



" See Cod Theod L vl tit xxv. Sozomeo, I L c. 2. Theophaa 
Chronograph, p. 11. Theophanes lived towards the end of the eighth 
century, almost five hundred years after Constantine. The mooera 
Greeks were not inclined to display in tlic field the standard of the 
empire and of Christianity ; and though they depended on ever}' 
superstitious hope of defence^ the promise of indoi^ would have ap- 
peared too bold a fiction. 

" The Abbe du Voisin, p. 103, Ac, alleges several of these inedalsy 
and quotes a particular dissertation of a JeRui*^ the F^re de Grainvflle^ 
oo this subject 

*" Tertullian de Corona, e. 8. Athanasius, torn. L p. 101. Ttm 
learned Jesuit Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. L xv. c. 9, 10) has collected 
many similar passages on the virtues of me cross which in the kuA 
age embarrassed our Protestant disputants. 

* Manso has observed, that Gibbon ought not to have separated llM 
Tifkm of Constantine froin the wonderful apparition in thi; iky, as the Iwe 
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ioldiers with the celestial sign af €hd^ the sacred monogram 
of the name of Christ ; that he executed the commands of 
Heaven, and that his valor and obedience were rewarded by 
the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. Some considei- 
ations might perhaps incline a sceptieal mind to snspect the 
judgment or the veracity of Um rhetorician, whose pen, eithet 
from zeal or interest, was devoted to the cause of the prevail- 
ing faction.^ He appears to have pUbUshed his deaths of the 
persecutors at Nioomedia about three years after the Roman 
victory ; but the interval of a thousana miles, and a thousand 
days, will allow an ample latitude hr the invention of declaim 
era, the credulity of party, and the tacit approbation of the 
emperor himself* who might listen without mdignation to a 
marvellous tale, whidi exalted his fame, and promoted his 
deigns* In £ivor of Licinius, who still dissembled his ani- 
mosity to the Christians, the same author has provided a 
similar vision, of a form of prayer, which was communicated 
by an angel, and repeated by the whole army before they 
engaged the legions of the tyrant Maximin. The frequent 
repetition of miracles serves to provoke, where it does not 
subdue, the reason of mankind ; but if the dream of Con- 
fttantine is separately considered, it may be naturally explained 
either by the policy or the enthusiasm of the emperor. Whilst 
his anxiety for the approaching day, which must decide the 

i ■■ I . . I ■ I , 

^ GfBciliiiB de M. P. e^ 44. It is certain, that this historical decla- 
matkm was coijaposed and published while Licinius, sover^gn of the 
East, still preserved the friendship of Constantine and of the Chris- 
tians. Evenr reader of taste must perceive that the style is of a very 
different and inferior diaracter to that of Lactantius ; and such indeed 
b the judgment of Le Clerc and Lardner, (Biblioth^ue Ancienne et 
Moderne, tom. iii. p. 488. Credibility of the Gospel, dBC., part ii voL 
vil p. 94.) Three arguments frcnn the title of the book, and from 
tlM telnes of Donatus and Csecilius, are producieid by the advocates 
Inr LactantioB. (See the P. Lestocq, torn, it p. 46— :60.) Each of these 
proofe is singly weak and defective ; but their concurrence has ^oat 
weight. I have often fluctuated, and shall tmnely follow the Colbert 
IIS. in calling the author (whoever he was) Cseciuus. 

^ OatiUns de M. P. c 46. There seems to be some reason in the 
cbserratifia of M. de Voltaire, (CEuvres, tom. xiv. p. 807,) who ascribes 
to ^ snroess of Constantine the superior fame of his Labarum above 
thn angpi of Licinius. Yet even this angel is favorably entertained 
hy Pagi, TiUemont, Flexiry, <&&, who are fond of increasing their stock 
M miradea. 

wooders tre cfesely conniected in Snsebias. Manso, Lebea Constaniins, p 
•B. 
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fate of the empire, was suspended by a short and interrupted 
slumber, the venerable form of Christ, and the well-knowD 
symbol of his religion, might forcibly offer themselves to the 
active fancy of a prince who reverenced the name, and had 
perhaps secretly implored the power, of the God of the Chris- 
tians. As readily might a consummate statesman indulge 
himself in the use of one of those military stratagems, one 
of those pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had era- 
ployed with such art and effect/' The prsetematural origin 
of dreams was universally admitted by the nations of antiquity, 
and a considerable part of the Gallic army was already pre- 
pared to place their confidence in the salutary sign of the 
Chiistian religion. The secret vision of Constantino could 
be disproved only by the event ; and the intrepid hero who 
had passed the Alps and the Apennine, might view with 
careless despair the consequences of a defeat under the walls 
of Rome. The senate and people, exalting in their own deliv- 
erance from an odious tyrant, acknowledged that the victory 
of Constantino surpassed the powers of man, without daring to 
insinuate that it had been obtained by the protection of the 
gods. The triumphal arch, which was erected about three 
years after the event, proclaims, in ambiguous language, that 
by the greatness of his own mind, and by an instinct or im- 
pulse of the Divinity, he had saved and avenged the Roman 
republic.** The Pagan orator, who had seized an earlier 
opportunity of celebrating the virtues of the conqueror, sup- 
poses that he alone enjoyed a secret and intimate commerce 
with the Supreme Being, who delegated the care of mortals to 
his subordinate deities ; and thus assigns a very plausible rea- 
son why the subjects of Constantine should not presume to em- 
brace the new religion of their sovereign.** 
» ■ — _^____^^^.^^___^^^^_^^— ^^.^— ^-.^— ^_^^^_^.— ^_— ^_^^___ 

*' Besides these -^ell-known examples, Tollius (Preface to Boileau't 
translation of Longinus) has discovered a vision of Antigonus, who 
assured his troops that he had seen a pentagon (the symbol of safety) 
with these words, "^ In this conquer." But Tollius has most inejcuaabiy 
omitted to produce his authority, and his own character, literary as weU 
as moral, is not free from reproach. (See Chauffepi^, Dictionnaire Cri 
tique, tom. iv. p. 460.^ Without insisting on the silence of. Diodorua^ 
Plutarch, Justm, <&c, it may be observed that Polyaenus, who in a sepa- 
rate chapter (1. iv. c. 6) has collected nineteen military stratagems of 
Antigonus, is totally ignorant of this remarkable vision. 

^' Instinctu Divinitatis, mentis magnitudine. The inscription on the 
triumphal arch of Constantine, which has been copied by Baraniu^ 
Omter, Ac, may still be perused by every curious traveller. 

^ Ualies profecto aliquid cum ilia mente Divinft secredun; qiw 
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Iff. Tlie philixSopher, who vnth calm scts-^iciot^ examinei 
Ihe dreams atid omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane 
or even of eodesiasticsd history, will probably conclude, that 
if the eyes of the spectators have sometimes been decdved 
by fraud, the understanding of the readers has much more 
frequently been insulted by fiction. Every event, or appear- 
nnoe, or aoddent, which seems to deviate from the ordinary 
course of nature, has been rashly ascribed to the immediate 
actioii <^ th« Deity ; and tiie astonished &ncy of the multi- 
tude has sometimes given shape and color, language and 
motion, to the fleeting but uncommon meteors of the air. ^ 
Nazarins and Ensebius are the two most celebrated orators, 
who, in studied panegyrics, have labored to exalt the glory of 
Oonstantine. Nine years after the Roman victory, Nazarius* 
describes an amy of divine warriors, who seemed to ^1 from 
ike sky: he marks their beauty, their spirit, their gigantac 
formfi, file stream of light which beamed from their celestial 
Armor, their patience in suffering themselves to be heard, as 
well as seen, by mortals ; and their declaration that they were 
Dent, that they flew, to the assistance of the great Oonstantine. 
For the truth of this prodigy, the Pagan orator appeals to the 
whole Gallic nation, in whose presence he was then speaking ; 
tnd seems to hope that the ancient apparitions *^ would now 
obtain crec^t from this recent and public, event The Chris- 

deUgat& nostrl Dns Minoribus curi uni 80 tiU dignatur ostendere 
Fanegyr. Vet. ix. t. 

** M. IVeret (ICdmoires de TAeademie des Inscriptioiis, torn. iw. jl 
411'-43'7) ezplaiiis, by phynoal causes, many of the prodigies of anti- 
quity ; and Fabricius, who is abused by bom parties, vainly tries to 
introduce the celestial cross of Constantine among the solar ha]o& 
}^Uo1hec GriBC. tom. iv. p. 8 — 29.* 

** Kacarius inter Panegyr. Vet x. 14, 16. It is nnnecessary to name 
the modena, whose undistinguiahing and ravenous appetite has swal- 
lowed even the Pagan bait of Nazarius. 

*"* 'Oaa apparitions of Castor and Pollux, particularly to announce th4» 
Macedoaiaa victory, are attested by historians aqd public monuments 
See Cicero de Natura Deorum, il 2, iil 6, 6. Florus, ii 12. Valerius 
MarimuH, L L c 8, Na 1. Yet the most recent of these miracles la 
onttted, and indirectly denied, by Livy, (xlv. L) 

The great difficiihy ia resolving it into a natoral pheuomenon, arises 
from the iascriptkm ; even the most heated or awe-struck imagination would 
tuurdly discover distinct and legible letters in a solar halo. But the inscrip 
lion ma^ have been a later embellishment, or an interpretation of the mean 
bg whidi the sign was oonstn&ed to convey. Compare Heu^ichen, Bxepi 
«s in locoa Easebii, asd the anthors qooled.— M. 

roL. II. — M 
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tian iMe of Eusebius, which, in the space of twenty-mi 
years, might arise from the original dream, is cast in a m:]cb 
more correct and elegant mould. In one of the marches of 
Constantine, he is reported to have seen with his own eyes th* 
luminous trophy of the cross, placed above the meridian wl> 
and inscribed with the following words : Bt this conquki 
This amazing object in the sky astonished the whole army, at 
well as the emj)eror himself who was yet undetermined in 
the choice of a religion : but his astonishment was ocmveried 
into faith by the vision of the ensuing night. Christ appe^ared 
before his eyes ; and displaying the same celestial sign of the 
cross, he directed Constantine to frame a similar standard, and 
to march, with an assurance of victory, against Maxentius and 
all his enemies/' The learned bishop of Csesarea appears to 
be sensible, that the recent discovery of this marvellous anec- 
dote would excite some surprise and distrust among the most 
pious of his readers. Yet, instead of ascertaining the pre- 
cise circumstances of time and pbice, which always serve to 
detect falsehood or establish truth;** instead of coll'^-cting 
and recording the evidence of so many living witnesses, who 
must have been spectators of this stupendous miracle ;** £u* 
sebius contents himself with alleging a very singular testi- 
mony ; that of the deceased Constantine, who, many years 
after the event, in the freedom of conversation, had rented to 
him this extraordinary incident of his own life, and had attest- 
ed the truth of it by a solemn oath. The prudence and j^ti- 
tude of the learned prelate forbade him to suspect the veracity 
of his victorious master ; but he plainly intimates, that in a 
fact of such a nature, he should have refused his assent to 
any meaner authority. This motive of credibility could not 
survive the power of the Flavian family ; and the celestial 
sign, which the Infidels might afterwards deride,** was disre- 
garded by the Christians of the age which immediately 

** Eusebius, L I c. 28, 29, 30. The silence of the same Eusebtm, in 
his Ecclesiastical History, is deeply felt by those advocates for the mira 
de who are not absolutely calloua 

** The narrative of Constantine seems to indicate, that he saw ih^ 
^oss in the sky before he passed the Alps against Maxentius. Thft 
ocene has bt^en fixed by provincial vanity at Treves, 6e8aii9oii, Sc 
See Tillemont^ Hist des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 613. 

'• The pious Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. torn, vii p. ISl*?) rejects wiA 
« sigh the useful Acts of Artemius, a veteran and a martyr, who attMti 
BB an eye-witness to the vision of Constantine. 

•1 (ielasius Cyac m Act CoociL Nicen. L L c 4 , 
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followed tile oonversion of Constantine." But the Catholic 
church, both of the East and of the West, has adopted a prod- 
igy, which favors^ or seems to favor, the popular worship of the 
cross. The vision of Oonstantine maintained an honorable 
place in the legend of superstition, till the bold and sagacious 
spirit of criticism presumed to depreciate the triumph, and to 
arraign the truth, of the first Christian emperor." 

The Protestant and philosophic readers of the present age 
will incline to believe, Uiat in the account of his own conver 
fiion, C(H)stantine attested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and 
deliberate perjury. They may not hesitate to pronounce, that 
in the choice of a religion, his mind was determined only by a 
sense of interest ; and that (according to the expression of a 
profime poet**) he used the altars of the church as a con- 

** The advocates for the vision are unable to produce a single testi- 
mony from the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, who, in tlieir 
voluminoos writings, repeatedly celebrate the triumph of the church 
and of GoDstaotine. As these venerable men had not any dislike to a 
ndrade, we may suspect, (and the suspicion is confirmed by the igno- 
ranee of Jerom,) that they were all unacquaiuted with tha me of Con* 
stantine by Eusebius. Tnis tract was recovered by tlie diligence of 
those who" translated or continued his Ecclesiastical History, and who 
have represented in various colors the vision of the cross. 

'* Godefroy was the first, who, in the year 1643, (Not ad Philostor- 
gium, L L c. 6, p. 16,) expressed anv doubt of a miracle which had been 
supported with equal zeal by Cardinal Baronius, and the Centuriators 
of Magdeburgh. Since that time, many of the Protestant critics have 
iocUned towards doubt and disbelief. The objections are urged, with 
great fcnrce, by M. Ghaufiepid, (Dictionnaire Critique, tom. iv. p. 6^^ 1 ;) 
and, in the year 1774, a doctor of Sorlxmne, the Abb6 au VoLoi^ 
published an apology, which deserves the praise of learning and mod 
eratiom* 
** Lore Constantin dit ces propres paroles : 

J*ai renversS le culte des idoles : 

Sur les debris de leurs temples fumans 

Au Dieu du Ciel j'ai prodigue Tencens. 

Mais tous mes soms pour sa grandeur supreme 

ITeurent jamais d'autre objSt que moi-m6me ; 

Lett saints autels n'etoient k mes regards 

Qu'un marchepie du trone des Cosars. 

L'ambition, la fureur, 16s delices 

Etoient mes Dieux, avoient mes sacrifices. 

L'or des Chrdtiens, leur intrigues, leur sang 

Out ciment6 ma fortune et mon rang. 
The poem which contains these lines may be read with pleasore, bnl 
cannot ne named with decency. 

* The first Excorsas of Heinichen (in Vitam Constantim, p. 507) oob 
'~~ a liiiB ■oinmaiy of the opinions and armaments of the mer writen 
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venwnt footstool to the thtooe of the empire. A coiH^«fi0Pi 
8o hareh and so absolute k not, however, warraDted by <yiff 
knowledge of human nature, of Oonstandne, or of ChristiaBiljr, 
In an a^e of religious fervor, the most artful statesmen «1« 
observed t6 feel some part of the entbosiasm which they inspire , 
and the roost orthodox saints assume (^ dangerous privilege 
of defending the cause of truth by the arms of deo^it atid ^Ise* 
hood. Personal interest is often the standard of our bdie^ as 
well as of our practice ; and the same motives of tempon^ 
advantage which might influence the public conduct and pro- 
fessions of Constantine, would insensibly dispose his mind to 
embrace si religion so prDpitaoas to nis feme and fertuneSk 
His vanity was gratified by the flattering assurance, that ^ 
had been chosen by Heaven to reign over the earth ; socoM 
had justified his divine title to the throne, and that title was 
founded on the truth of the Christian revelation. Jka real 
virtue is sometimes excited by undeserved i^plause, the wpe* 
eious piety of Gonstatitine, if at first tt was only specious, mi^f 
gradually, by the influence of praise, of habit, and of example, 
be matured into serious faith and fervent devotion. The 
bishops and teachers of the new sect, whose dress and nuui 
ners had not qualified them for the residence of a court, wiKte 
admitted to the Imperial table ; they £^*companied the monarch 
in his expeditions ; and the ascendant which one of thekD, an 
Egyptian or a Spaniard,** acquired over his mind, was ixxt 
puted by the Pagans to the effect of magic.** Laotaatius, who 
has adorned the precepts of the gospel with the eloquence of 
Cicero,*' and Eusebius, who has consecrated the learning and 
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This fiEtvorite was probably the great Osius, bishop of Cordova, 
who preferred the pasto^ care of the whole churdh to the govemmeDt 
of a particular diocese. His tharacter is magnificentiy, 'diough con- 
cisely, expressed by Athanasiui^ (torn. i. p. 708.) See liUemont, M6ni. 
Eccles. torn. yiL p. 524 — 561. Osias was accused, perhaps uDJustly, of 
retiring from ooiu-t with a very ample fortune. 

** See Eusebius (in Vit. Constant, passim) and TiOsHtaoB, L iL p. 
104. 

*^ The Christianity of Lactantius was of a moral rather than of a 
mysterious cast. " Erat psene rudis (says the orthodox Bull) disci- 
plmaB Christianse, et in i4ietoric2 melius quam in theologi& yersatus." 
i)efen8io Fidei Nicens^, sect, il c. 14. 



Wb9 have diaciissed this interminable subject. As to his convenrion. 
Interest and mclination, state policy, and, if not a siaoere Coavictian of iM 
truth, at least a respect, an esteem, an awe of Christianity, thus coincided, 
Constantine himself would probably have been unable to tcaoe the aetaal 
history of ihe workhigs df Ids own mind, or to aougn ILb real iaflaettoe H 
"^aob cottcttmemt mot^d.-'— M. 
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plulosophy ti the Gredcs to tho service of religion,^ wetn both 
reoared into the friendship and familiaritj of their sovereign ; 
and those aUe masters df controversy could patiently watcb 
the. soft and yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously 
apply the arguments which were the best adapted to his char- 
wster a&d uaderstaitdiiig. Whatever advantages might b« 
d^ved from the aeqvisition of an Imperial proselyte, he was 
distinguished by the splendor of his purple, n^her than by the 
snjMuiority of wisdom, ar virtue, from the many thoosands o^ 
his subjects who had embraoed the doctrines of Christianity. 
Nor can it be deemed incredible, that the mind of an unlettered 
soldier should have yielded to the weight of evidence, which, 
in a more enlightened age, has satisfied or subduevi the reason 
of a Grotiua, a Pascal, or a Locke. In the midst of the inees* 
sant labors of his great office, this soldier employed, or afifected 
to employ, the hours of the night in the diligent study of the 
Boriptmres, a&d the ■ composition of theological discourses; 
which he afi»rwards pronounced in the presence of a numerous 
and applauding audience. In a very long discourse, which is 
still extant, the royal preacher expatiates on the various proo6 
of religion ; bat he dwells with peculiar complacency on ths 
fiifayUine veBes,"* and the fourth eclogue of VirgiL** Forty 
yean before the Inrth of Christ, the Mantuan bard, as if inspired 
by the celestial mnse of Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the 
pomp of oriental metaphor, the return of the Virgin, the fall 
of the serpent, the approaching birth of a godlike child, the 
o&pring €^ the great «fupiter, who should expiate the guilt of 
human kind, and govern the peaceful universe with the virtues 
of his &ther ; the rise and appearance of a heavenly raoe, p 
primitive nation throughout the world ; and the gradual resto- 
ration of the inoooence and felicity of the golden age. Tho 
poet was perhaps unconscious of the secret sense and oUect 
of these sublime predictions, which have been so unworthily 

"* Fahriciiu, with his usual diligence, has crllected a list of betwoea 
ilu'ee and four hundred authors quoted io the Evangelical Preparation 
of EuBebiu& See BibL Graec. 1. v. c. 4, torn, vi p. 87 — 66. 

** See GoQsAantin. Orat ad Sauctos, c 19 20. He chiefly depends 
4m a mysterious acrostic composed in the suctU jige after the Deluge, 
by the ErythraBan Sibyl, and translated by Cicero into Latin. Vha 
.aittial letters of the thirty-four Greek verses form this prophetic seo' 
tenoe : Jesus Ohbist, Son of God, Savior of the World. 

'" In ^ paraphrase of Virgil, the emperor has frequently assisted 
and isaprtind the literal sense of the Latin eai See Bleadri dai 
ly^llM, 1. 1 c. 14, 16, 16. 
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applit}d to the infant son of a consul, or a trium\ir ; " but if a 
more splendid, and indeed specious interpretation of the fourth 
eclogue contributed to the conversion of the first Ohristiaii 
emperor, Virgil ihaj deserve to be ranked among the most 
successful missionaries of the gospel." 

The awful mysteries of the Christian faith and worship were 
concealed from the eyes of strangers, and even of catechu- 
mens^ with an affect^ secrecy, which served to excite their 
wond^er and curiosity.** But the severe rules of discipline 
which the prudence of the bishops had instituted, were relaxed 
by the same prudence in fevor of an Imperial proselyte, whom 
it was so important to allure, by every gentle condescension, 
into the pale of the church ; and Constantine was permitted, at 
least by a tacit dispensation, to enjoy most of the privileges, 
before he had contracted any of the obligations, of a Christian. 
Instead of retiring from the congregation, when the voice of 
the deacon dismissed the pro&ne multitude, he prayed with 
the faithful, disputed with the bishops, preached on the most 
sublime and intricate subjects of theology, celebrated with 
sacred rites the vigil of Easter, and publicly declared himself, 
not only a partaker, but, in some measure, a priest and hiero- 
phant of the Christian mysteries.*^ The pride of Constantine 
might assume, and his services had deserved, some extraordi- 
nary distinction : and ill-timed rigor might have blasted the 

«"*^«M^ ■ - ' - — ■ -- ■ — - I - I 

*' The different claims of ao elder and younger son of PoUio, of 
Julia, of Drusus, of Marcellus, ai'e found to be inccxnpatible with 
chronology, history, and the good sense of VirgiL 

'^ See Lowth de Sacra Poesi Hebreeorum Prselect xxi. p. 289 — 293. 
In the examination of the fourth eclogue, the respectable bishop of 
London has displayed learning, taste, ingenuity, and a temperate 
eothusiasm, which exalts his fancy without degratfing his judgment 

** The distinction between the public and Uie secret parts of divine 
service, the missa catechumenorum and the missajidelivm^ and tlie mys- 
terious veil which piety or policy had cast over the latter, are very 
judiciously explained by Thiers, Exposition du Saint Sacrament, L i. 
e. 8 — 12, p. 69 — 91 ; but as, on this subject, the Papists may reason- 
ably be suspected, a Protestant reader will depend with more confi* 
dence on the l^rned Bingham, Antiquities, L x. c 6. 

•* See Eusebius in Vit. Const L iv. c. 15 — 82, and the whole tenor 
of Constantine's Sermon. The faiih and devotion of the emperor has 
fornished BaTouiv:^ with a specious argument in favor of his early 
«ptism.* 

* Compare Hemichen, Excursos iv. et v., where these questions ars ex 
mined with candor and acuteness, and with constant reference to the opm 
■as iti mure modem writers. — M. 
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onripened fruits of his conversion ; and if the doors of th« 
church had been strictly closed against a prince who had 
deserted the altars of the gods, the master of the empire would 
have been left destitute of any form of religious worship. In 
lus last visit to Rome, he piously disclaimed and insulted tlie 
superstition of his ancestors, by refusing to lead the military 
procession of the equestrian order, and to offer the public vows 
to the Jupiter of the Capitoline Hill.** Many years before his 
Daptism and death, Constantine had proclaimcKl to the world, 
that neither his person nor his image should ever more be seen 
wi!hin the walls of an idolatrous temple ; while he distributed 
through the provinces a variety of medals and pictures, which 
represented the emperor in an humble and suppliant posture 
of Christian devotion.** 

The pride of Constantine, who refused the privileges of a 
catechumen, cannot easily be explained or excused ; but the 
delay of his baptism may be justified by the maxims and the 
practice of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacrament of bap- 
tism** was regularly administered by the bishop himself with 
his assistant clergy, in the cathedral church of the diocese, 
during the fifty days between the solemn festivals of Easter 
and Pentecost ; and this holy term admitted a numerous band 
of infants and adult persons into the bosom of the church. 
The discretion of parents often suspended the baptism of their 
children till they could understand the obligations which they 
contracted : the severity of ancient bishops exacted from the new 
converts a novitiate of two or three years ; and the catediu- 
mens themselves, from different motives of a temporal or a 
spiritual nature, were seldom impatient to assume the character 
of perfect and initiated Christians. The sacrament of baptism 
was supposed to contain a full and absolute expiation of sin ; 
and the soul was instantly restored to its original purity, and 
entitled to the promise of eternal salvation. Among the prose- 

•• Zoeimus, L il p. 106. 

•• Eusebius in Vit. ConstaDt 1. iv. c. 15, 16. 

" The theory and practice of antiquity, with rej^d to the sacra^ 
aaent of baptism, have been copiously explained by Dom Chardon, 
Hist des Sacremens, torn. I p. 3 — 4:06 ; Dom Martenne de Ritibut 
Ecclesiae Autiquis, torn. i. ; and b^ Bingham, in the tenth and eleventk 
books of his Christian Antiauities. One circumstance may be ob* 
served, in which the modem cnurches have materially departed trom 
Che ancient custom. The sacrament of baptism (even when it wai 
ackfunistered to infiEuits) was immediately followed by oonfimuitiflV 
mod the holy commumop. 
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hries d Christianitj, there are many who judged it unpmdeol 
lo precipitate a salutary rite, which could not be repeated ; to 
throw away an inestimable privilege, which could never be 
recovered. By the delay of their baptism, they could venture 
^ely to indulge their passions in the enjoyments of this 
world, while they still retained in their own hands the nieans 
of a sure and easy absolution.** The sublime theory of the 
gospel had made a much fainter impression on the heart than 
ya the understanding of Constantine himself. He pursued the 
great object of his ambition through the dark and bloody path& 
of war and policy ; and, after the victory, he abandoned him- 
self without moderation, to the abuse of his fortune. Instead 
ei assertmg his just superiority above the imperfect heroism 
and pro&ne philosophy of Trajan and the Antonines, the nui- 
ture age of Constantine fi>rfeited the reputation which he had 
Acquired in his youth. As he gradually advanced in the 
knowledge of trath, he proportionally declined in the practice 
of virtue ; and the same year of his reign in which ne con- 
vened the councD of Nice, was polluted by the execution, or 
rather murder, of his eldest son. This date is alone su£Bcient 
to refute the ignorant and malicious suggestions of Zosimus,** 

" The Fathers, who eeosnred this erimtnal delay, could not deny 
the certain and victorious efficacy even of a death-bed haptism. The 
ingenious rhetoric of ChryBostom could find oi^y three argHinflnta 
aipinst these prudent Christians. 1. That we should love toad pursue 
virtue for her own sake, and not merely for the reward 2. That we may 
be surprised by death without an opportumty of baptism. 3. That 
although we bIaU be placed in heaven, we thaXi only twinkle like littto 
stars, when compared to the suns of righteousness who have run tii^ 
appdnted course with labor, with success, and with glory. Ghrysos 
torn ID Episi ad Hebrseos, Homil. xm. apud Chardon, Hist des Sa 
cremens, torn. I p. 49. I believe that this delay of baptism, thongl 
attended with the most pernicious consequences, was never cok 
demned by any general or provincial counm, or by any public afll 
or d«iclaration of the ohurdi. The aeal of the bishops was eoslbf 
kindled on much slighter occasioDs.* 

** Zosimus, i ii p. 104. For this disingenuoiij fiilsehoed h% baa 
deserved and experienced the harshest treatment from all the eedesi- 
astical writers, except Cardinal Baronius, (A. D. 824, Na 16 — 28,) 
who had occasion to employ the infidel on a particular service agaiasl 
tlict Arian Eusebius.| 

' * This pasmge of Chrysostom, tiiongh not in his more ibreible manner, k 
0^ ]9«ite fairly represented. He is stronger in other places, in Act Hmb. 
initii — and Horn. L Ckimpare, likewise^ the sermon of Gregevy of Kynt 
on this subject, and Gregory Naxianzen. After all, to those wbo beKevedia 
the efficacy of baptism, what argament could be more oondusive, yjaa iha 
nnger of djring without it 7 Orat xl. — M. 
t lleyne, in a valuable note on this passage ctf ZcmmiaSk has shown dec! 



mko ^ffirmsy that, after the death of Crispus, the romorge of his 
btbcor acoefyted from the ministers of Christianity the expiation 
whioh be had vainly solicited from the Pagan ponti£&. At the 
time of the death of Crispus, the emperor could no longer 
hesitate in the choice of a religion ; he could no longer be 
jgDonint that the church was possessed of an infallible remedji 
tkough he ehose to defer the application of it till the approach 
of death had removed the temptation and danger of a relapsa. 
The bishopa %bom he summoned, in his last illness, to the pal* 
•eo <yf NiooiDddia, were edified by the fervor with which he 
reqttiestedi and received the sacrament of baptism, by the sol^ 
4«m protastatkm that the reoiainder of his life should be worthy 
of a disoipld of Christ, and by his humble refusal to wear the 
Imperial puvpie t^ier he had been clothed in the white garment 
of a I!ireo{^yte. The example and reputation of Constantine 
teemed to oouotenanoe the d^ay of baptism/* Future tyrants 
wm'e enooaraged to believe, that the innocent blood which 
they might shed in a long reign would instantly be washed 
away ia the waters of regeneration ; and ihe abuse of religion 
dangerously undenQined the fbundations of moral virtue. 

The gratitude of the church has exalted the virtues and 
ex<^ified the fiailin^ of a generous patron, who seated Chris 
tiauity on the throne of the Roman world ; and the Greeks, 
who celebrate the festival of the Imperial saint, seldom men-> 
tioQ the name of Constantine without adding the title of equal 
to the Apostles,''^ Such a comparison, if it allude to the 
character of those divine missiotiaries, must be imputed to the 
extravagance of impious flattery. But if the parallel be con- 
fined to the extent and number of their evangelic victories, 
the suooe« of Constantine might perhaps equal that of the 
Apostles themselves. By the edicts of toleration, he removed 
the temporal disadvantages which had hitherto retarded the 
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Eusebius, L iv. c. 61, 62, 63. The bishop of Cttsarea Buppoeos 
the salvatioB of Constantine with the most perfect confidence. 

*' See 'miemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 429. The Greeks, 
the Russians, and, in the darker ages, the Latins themselves, have been 
desirous of placing Constantine in the catalogue of saints. 

sirely that tais malicions way of accounting for the conversion of Constan- 
tine was not an invention of Zosimas. It appears to have been the curreol 
ealamny eagerly adopted and propagated by the exasperated Pagan party. 
Heitemeier, a later editor of Zosimus, whose notes are retained in the recent 
editaon, in the eolleedon of the Byzantine historians, has a disquisition on the 
as oaadid* hat not nore conclasive tha^ sfune whioh have pieoedoJ 

M* 
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progreflB of Christiamty ; and its active and nameiiom minleh 
ters received a free permission, a liberal encouragement, to 
recommend the salutary truths of revelation by every argu- 
ment which could affect the reason or piety of mankind. The 
exact balance of the two religions continued but a moment ; 
and the piercing eye of ambition and avarice soon discovered, 
that thtt profession of Christianity might contribute to tlie 
interest of the present, as w^U as of a future life.** Tho 
hopes of wealth and honors, the example of an emperor, his 
exhortations, his irresistible smiles, difiiised conviction among 
the venal and obsequious crowds which usually fill the apart* 
ments of a palace. The cities which signalized a forward 
zeal by the voluntary destruction of their temples, were dis- 
tinguished by municipal privileges, and rewarded with popular 
donatives; and the new capital of the East gloried in the 
singular advantage that Constantinople was never proved by 
the worship of idols.''* As the lower ranks of society are 
governed by imitation, the conversion of those who possessed 
any eminence of birth, of power, or of riches, was soon fol 
lowed by dependent multitudes.''* The salvation of the com* 
mon people was purchased at an easy rate, if it be true that, 
in one year, twelve thousand men were baptized at Rome, 
besides a proportionable number of women and children, and 
that a white garment, with twenty pieces of gold, had been 
promised by Qie emperor to every convert'* The powerful 

^* See the third and fourth books of his life. He was accustomed 
to say, that whether Christ was preached in pretence, or in truth, he 
should still rejoice, (1. iil c. 68.) 

'• M. de 'lulemont (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 8*74, 616) has 
defended, with strength and spirit, the virgin purity of Goostantinopla 
against some malevolent insinuations of the Pagan Zosimus. 

"** The author of the Histoire Politique et Philosophique des deux 
Indes (torn. I p. 9) condemns a law of Constantine, whiai gave free- 
dom to all the slaves who should embrace Christianity. The emperor 
did indeed publish a law, which restrained the Jews from circum- 
cising, perhaps from keeping, any Christian slave. (See Euseb. in \it 
Constant 1. iv. c. 27, and Cod. Theod. 1. xvL tit. ix., with GiMlefroy'a 
Commentary, tom. vL p. 24*7.) But this imperfect exception related 
only to the Jews , and the great body of slaves, who were the projv 
erty of Christian or Pagan masters, could not improve their temporal 
condition by changing their religion. I am ignorant by what ffuides 
the Abb6 Raynal was deceived ; as the total absence of quotations ii 
the unpardonable blemish of his entertaining history. 

^* See Acta S^ Silvestri, and Hist. Eccles. Nicephor. Callist 1. vii 
& 84, ap. Baronium AnnaL Eccles. A. D. 824, No. 67, 74. Socfa evi 
ffenoe is contemptible enough ; but these circumstances are in 
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influencie of Consiantine was not circumscribed by the narrow 
limits of his Hfe, or of his dominions. The education which 
he bestowed on his sons and nephews secured to the empire 
a race of princes, whose faith was still more Uvely and sincere, 
as they imbibed, in their earliest infancy, the spirit, or at least 
the doctrine, of Christianity. War and commerce had spread 
the knowledge of the gospel beyond the confines of the 
Eioman provinces ; and the Barbarians, who had disdained as 
humble and proscribed sect, soon learned to esteem a religion 
which had been so lately embraced by the greatest monarch, 
and the most civilized nation, of the globe.** The Goths 
and Germans, who enlisted under the standard of Rome, 
revered the cross which glittered at the head of the legions, 
and their fierce countrymen received at the same time the 
"ssons of &ith and of humanity. The kings of Iberia and 
-.menia* worshipped the god of their protector; and their 
subjects, who have invariably preserved the name of Chris 
tians, soon formed a sacred and perpetual connection with 
their Roman brethren. The Christians of Persia were sus- 
oected, in time of war, of preferring their religion to their 



selves 80 probable, that the learned Dr. Howell (History of the World, 
▼<^ iiL p. 14) has not scrupled to adopt them. 

'* The conversion of the Barbarians under the reign of Constantine 
is celebrated by the ecclesiastical historians. (See Sozomen, L ii e. 6, 
nnd Theodoret> L I c 28, 24.) But Rufinus, the Latin translator of 
Kuscbius, deserves to be considered as an original authority. His 
information was curiously collected from one of the companions of 
the Apostle of iEthiopi^ and from Bacurius, an Iberian prince, who 
was count of the domestics. Father Mamachi has given an ample 
eompihitlon on the progress of Christianity, in the first and second 
resumes of his great but imperfa;t work. 



• Acpording to the Georeian chronicles, Iberia (Georgia) was converted 
tv the virgin Nino, who effected an extraordinary care on the wife of tho 
f mg, Mihran. The temple of the god Aramazt, or Armaz, not far from tho 
sapital Mtskitha, was destroyed, and the cross erected in its place. Le 
iSean, i. 202, with St. Martin's Notes. 

St Martin has likewise clearly shown (St. Martin, Add. to Le Bean, i. 291) 
.«.ut Armenia wa*) the first ucUion which embraced Christianity, (Addition 
•J Le Beau, i. 76, and Memoire j sur I'Armenie, i. 305.) Gibbon himself sus- 
rected this truth. — " Instead of maintaining that the conversion of Armenia 
was not attempted with any de(jree of success, till the sceptre was in the 
Lands of an orthodox emperor," 1 ou^'St to have said, t!jit the seeds of the 
faiih were deeply sown dr ring tlie season of the last and greatest persecn- 
tion, that many Roman exiles might assist the labors of Gregory, and that 
Ihe renowned 'Tiridates, the hero oif the East, may dispute with Constantint 
die honor of being the first sovereign who embraced the Christian reilgioft 
^ iadication. Misc. Works, iv. 577 -M. 
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GOUDtry; but as long as peace sobsisted beween the iwo 
empires, the peraecating spirit of the Magi was efiectually re- 
strained by the interposition of Constantine/' llie rays of tbe 
gospel illuminated tbe coast of India. The colonies of Jewa^ 
who had penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia,^' opposed the 
progress of Christianity ; but the labor of the missionaries was 
in some measure facilitated by a previous knowledge of the 
Mosaic revelation ; and Abys^nia still reveres the memory of 
Frumentius,^ who, in the time of Gonstantine, devoted his life 
k> the conversion of those sequestered regions. Under the 
reign of his son Constantias, Theophilus,'* who was himself of 
Indian extraction, was invested with the dofible charaoter of 
ambassador and bishop. He embarked da the Bed Sea with 
two hundred horses of the purest breed of Cappadoeia, whieb 
were sent by the emperor to the prince of the Sabseaii% oi 
Homerites* Theopbilus was intrusted witb inaDy other inefiil 
or curious presents, which ought raise the admiratioe, and oon- 
eiliate the friendship, oi the Barbarians ; and he sucoessfvUy 
employed several years in a pastoral visit to the ehucehea c^ 
♦he torrid zone."* 

The irresistible power of the Roman emperors was dis~ 

^^ See, in Eusebius, (in Yit OonstaDi L iv. c 9,) the jBiesaingr and 
pathetic epi^Ue of Constautiiie in favor of hie Chmtiao brethren of 
Persia. 

^^ See Baenage, Hist des Jnifs, torn, tu. p. 182, torn, viii p. Sd8^ 
tain. ix. p. 810. The curious diligence of this writer porsoes the Jew- 
ish exiles to the extremities of the globe. 

^' Tbeophilus had been given in his infancy as a hostage by hit 
countrymen of the Isle of Diva, and was educated by the Romans in 
Reaming apd piety. The Maldives, of which Male, or J)iva, may be 
the capital, are a cluster of 1900 or 2000 minute islands in the Indian 
Oceaa The ancients were imperfectly acquainted with the Maldives ; 
but they are described in the two Mahometan travellers of the ninth 
^ntury, published by Renaudot, Geograph Nubiensis, p. 80, 81 
P'Uerbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 7&. Hist Gen6rale des Yoy 
ages, torn, viilf 

•" Philostorgius, 1. iil c. 4, 6, 6, with Godefroy's learned observa- 
tions. The historical narrative is soon lost in an inquiry concemhu{ 
the seat of Paradise, strange monsters, &c. 



* Abba Saiama, or Fremouataa, is mentioned in the Tareek Negushti, tt 
Chrunicle of the kings of Abyssinia. Salt's Travels, vol. ii. p. 464.-^M. 

T See ihe dissertation of M. Letronne on this question. He conceives tha% 
Ihcophilus was bom in the island of Dahlak, in >the Arabian Golf HIi 
eiibaflsy was tc- Ab^^ssinia nuher than to India. Letrcmne, Mat^riaox paw 
I'Hist an Chnstiaiusmt en Bgypte Indie, et Abyssinie. Farist 19at a^ 
DiMcrt.— M. 
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played in the important and dangerous change of the natioiiai 
religion. The terrors of a military force silenced the feint 
and unsupported murmurs of the Pagans, and there was reason 
to expect, that the cheerful submission of the Christian clergy, 
as well as people, would be the result of conscience and gratis 
tude. It was long since established, as a fundamental maxim 
of the '-Roman constitution, that every rank of citizens was 
ilike subject to the laws, and that the care of religion was the 
nshX as well as duty of the civil magistrate. Constantine and 
his succesaors could not easily persuade themselves that they 
had forfeited, by their conversion, any branch of the Imperial 
prerogaUves, or that they were incapable of giving laws to a 
religion which they had protected and embraced. The en^ 
peras still continued to exercise a supreme jurisdiction over 
the eodesiastical order, and the sixteenth book of the Theo- 
dosian code represents, under a variety of titles, the authority 
which they assomed in the government of the Catholic 
church. 

But the distinction of the spiritual and temporal powers,*^ 
which had never been imposed on the free spirit of Greece 
and Rome, was introduced and confirmed by the legal estab- 
lishment of Christianity. The office of supreme pontiff 
which, frcmi the time of Numa to that of Augustus, had 
always been exercised by one of the most eminent ci the 
senators, was at length united to the Imperial dignity. The 
first magistrate of the state, as ofben as he was prompted by 
superstition or policy, performed with his own hands the 
sacerdotal functions ;** nor was there any order of priests, 
eiUier at Rome or in tiie provinces, who claimed a more 
sacred character among men, or a more intimate communi- 
eatioo with the gods. But in the Christian church, which 
instrusts the service of the altar to a perpetual succession of 
consecrated ministers, the monarch, whose spiritual rank is 
less honorable than that of the meanest deacon, was seated 
below the rails of the sanctuary, and confounded with the 

^ See the epistle of Osius, ap. Athanasium, yoL i p. 840. The pub 
lie remonstrance which Osius was iorced to address to the son, con* 
taiiuxi the same principles of ecclesiastical and civil govemmant which 
he had secretly instilled into the mind of the father. 

** Bl de la Bastiel (Memoires de TAcademie des Inscriptions^ ^n^ 
IV. p. 88 — 61) has evidently proved, that Au^istus and his suoeesson 
•xeriased in person all the sacred functions of poutifej^ maaumuib of 
Mgb prioBt, of the Hainan empire 
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ei^jed in the c^mrch tbe privilege whicJi they bud lost in tlia 
republic, of choosing the magistrates whom they were bouna 
to obey. As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes, the metro- 
politan issued a commission to one of his suffragans to admin- 
ister tlie vacant see, and prepare, within a limiced time, the 
future election. The right of voting was vested m the inferioi 
«lergy, who were best qualified to judge of the merit of the 
candidates ; in the senators or nobles of the city, all thoaa 
who were distinguished by their rank or property ; and finally 
in the whole b^y of the people, who, on the appointed day, 
flocked in multitudes from the most remote parts of tbci 
diooese," and sometimes silenced by their tumultuous aocbr 
mations, the voice of reason and the laws of discipUne* 
These acclamations might accidentally ^ on the head of tbe 
most deserving competitor ; of some ancient presbyter, aon^o 
holy monk, or some layman, conspicuous for his zeal and 
piety. But the episcopal chair was solicited, especially in the 
great and opulent cities of the empire, as a temporal rather 
Uian as a spiritual dignity. The interested views, the sel&dt 
and angry passions, the arts of perfidy and dissimulation, tha 
secret corruption, the open and even bloody violence whicb 
had formerly disgraced ^he freedom of election in the com- 
uionwealths of Greece and Rome, too often influenced tkci 
choice of the successors of the apostles. While one of tha 
candidates boasted the honors of his family, a second allared 
his judges by the delicacies of a plentiful table, and a third, 

'721) has copiously treated of the election of bishops during the fiw 
first centuries, bow in the East and in the West ; but he shows a very 
partial bias in favor of the episcopal aristocracy. Bingham, (1. iv. c. 2} 
18 moderate ; and Chardon (Hist des Sacremens, torn. y. p. 108 — 128) 
is very clear and concise.* 

^ Incredibilis multitudo, non sohmi ez eo oppido, (Thurs,) sed etiam 
ex vicinis urbibus ad suffir^ia ferenda convenerat, Ac Sulpicius Sere- 
rus, in Vit Martia c. 7. l%e council of Laodicea, (canon xiil) prohilHtt 
mobs and tumults ; and Justinian confines the right of election tQ Hv 
■obility. NoveL cxxiil 1. 

* This freedom was extremely limited, and soon annihilated ; already, iWmi 
tlie third centary, the deacons were no longer nominated by the membccs ol 
the oommnnity, bat by the bishops. Althouc^h it appears by the letters oC 
Cyprian, that even in his time, no priest could be elected withoat the ocms* 
sent of the community. (Ep. 68.) that election was far from being altogirttlMr 
free The bishop proposed to his parishioners the candidate whDm ha }mA 
chcisen, and they were permitted to make such objections as might be uug- 

Eccd by his conduct and morals. (St Cyprian, Ep. :)3.) They lost mm 
ligU towards the middle of the fi>arth century. — G 
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HMHre fi^3tj7 tbim his rivals offered to share the plunder of iim 
drarob among the . accomplices of his sacrilegious hopes *^ 
The civil as well as ecclesiastical laws attempted to exclude 
the populace from this solemn and important transaction. 
The canons of ancient discipline, by requiring several epis 
copal qualifications, of age, station, <kc., restrained, in some 
measure, the indiscriroinate caprice of the electors. The 
authority of the provincial Jbishops, who were assembled in the 
vacant church to consecrate the choice of the people, was 
kterpoeed to moderate their passions and to correct their 
mistakes. The bishops could refuse to ordain an unworthy 
candidate, and the rage <^ contendii^ factions sometimes 
accepted their impartial mediation. The submission, or the 
resistaneey of the cleigy and people, on various occasions, 
affiurded different precedents, which were insensibly converted 
into positive laws and provincial customs ; *' but it was every 
where admitted, as a fundamental maxim of religious polioy, 
that no bish(^ oould be imposed on an orthodox church, with- 
out the consent of its members. The emperors, as the guar- 
dittss of the public peace, and as the first citizens of Kome 
and Constantin<^le, might effectually declare their wishes 
in the choice of a primate; but those absolute nK>narch8 
respected the freedom of ecclesiastical elections ; and while 
they distributed and resumed the honors of the state and 
army, ihey allowed eighteen hundred perpetual magistrates 
to receive their important offices from the free suffrages of 
the people.*" It was agreeable to the dictates of justice, that 
these magistrates should not desert an honorable station from 

** The epistles of Sidonitis Apolliiiaris (iy. 25, yil 6, 9) exhibit BOme 
of ^le Beandals of the Oallican chorch ; and Gaul was less poUshed 
and lees oomipt than the East 

** A eompromise was sometimes introduced by law or by consent; 
either the bwhope or the people chose one of the three candidates who 
had been namea by the other party. 

** All the examples qaoied by Thomassfo (Discipline de FEgliee, 
torn. IL L il c VL p. 704 — 11 A) appear to be extraordinary acts of power, 
and eTen of oppresftion. The confirmation of the bishop of Alexandria 
k mentioned vj Philostorgius as a more regular proceeding. (Hist 
Boelea 1. IL ll.)» 

• The statement of Planck is raore consistent with history : " Prom tn« 
nUdle of die fiKnrth century, the bishops of some of the larger chnrdies. par 
dsalarly those of the Imperial residenoe, wert, almost alwavs chosen nndet 
Ike iiiflaenae of the court, and often directly and immediate)^ nominated by 
IkaeBperar" Plaach, Geschlchte der Clvistlieh-kirchHeben Gesdlschaft* 
verbssong, voL i p 263. — M. 
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whiok they could not be removed ; but the wisdom of coundls 
endeavored, without much success, to enforce the residence, 
and to prevent the translation, of bishops. The discipline of 
the West was indeed less relaxed than that of the East ; but 
the same passions which made those regulations necessary, 
rendered them ineffectual. The reproaches which an^^ 
prelates have so vehemently urged against each other, serve 
only to expose their common guilt, and their mutual indis- 
cretion. 

n. The bishops alone possessed the faculty of spiritual 
generation : and this extraordinary privilege might compen- 
sate, in some degree, for the painM celibacy** which was im- 
posed as a virtue, as a duty, and at length as a positive obli- 
gation. The religions of antiquity, which established a separate 
order of priests, dedicated a holy race, a tribe or family, to the 
perpetual service of the gods.'* Such institutions were founded 
hr possession, rather than conquest The children of the priests 
enjoyed, with proud and indolent security, their sacred inherit- 
ance ; and the fiery spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the 
cares, the pleasures, and the endearments of domestic Hfe. 
But the Christian sanctuary was open to every ambitious can 
didate, who aspired to its heavenly promises or temporal pos- 
sessions. This office of priests, like that of soldiers or magis- 
trates, was strenuously exercised by those men, whose temper 
and abilities had prompted thend to embrace the ecclesiastical 

*' The celibacv of the clergy during the first five or six oeotnrit 
k a subject of discipline, and indeed of controversy, which has * 



very diligently examined. See in particular, Thomassin, 

de rEglise, torn. i. L il c. Ix. IxL p. 886 — 902, and Bingham's 
tiquities, L iy. c. 5. By each of these learned but partial critica, 
lialf of the truth is produced, and the other is concealed.* 

** Diodorus Siculus attests and approves the hereditary snooesaioi 
of the priesthood among the Egyptians* the Chaldeans, and * 
Indians, (L I p. 84, L ii p. 142, 158, edit Wesseling.) The magi 
described by Ammianus as a very numerous family: ''Per 
multa ad praesens un4 e&demque prosapiA multitudo <areata» '. 
cultibus dedicata." (xxiiL 6.) Ausonius celebrates the SUrpi JDrm- 
daruniy (De Professorib. BurdigaL iv. ;) but we may infer from tlM 
rrrra'-k of Caesar, (vi. 13,) that in the Celtic hierarchy, some rocnn 
U ft t(;r choice and emulation. 




* Ciimpare Planck, (vol. i. p. 348.) This century, the third, first broaghl 
t(«rta the monks, and the monks, or the spirit of monkery, the oelilMtBy nl 
Ibe clergy. Planck likewise observes, that from the history of BlueaiM 
alone, names of uMnied biab^ps and presbyters may be adduced fay dkanft 
•—II 
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profession, or who had been selected by a disov^mlng bishop, 
as the best qualified to promote the glory and interest of the 
church. The bishops" (till the abuse was restrained by the 
prudence of the laws) might constrain the reluctant, and pro- 
tect the distressed ; and the imposition of hands forever be- 
stowed some of the most valuable privileges of civil society. 
The whole body of the Catholic clergy, more numerous per- 
haps than the legions, was exempted* by the emperors from 
all service, private or public, all municipal offices, and all 
personal taxes and contributions, which pressed on their fel- 
low-citizens with intolerable weight ; and the duties of their 
holy profession were accepted as a full discharge of their 
obligations to the republic.** Each bishop acquired an abso- 
lute and indefeasible right to the perpetual obedience of the 
clerk whom he ordained : the clergy of each episcopal church, 
with its dependent parishes, formed a regular and permanent 
society; and the cathedrals of Constantinople** and Car- 

'* The subject of the yooatioD, ordinatioii, obedience, &e^ of the 
derg^, is laboriously discussed by Thomassio (Discipline de I'Eglise, 
fom. iL p. 1 — 88) and Biogham, (in the 4th book of his Antiquities, more 
eepedaUy the 4th, 6th, and 'Zth chapters.) When the brother of 
S£ Jerom was ordained in Cyprus, the deacons forcibly stopped his 
mouth, lest he should make a solemn protestation, which might in- 
validate the holy rites. 

** The charter of immunities, which the clergy obtained from the 
Christian emperors, b contained in the 16th book of the Theodosiaa 
eode ; and is illustrated with tolerable candor by the learned Gode* 
froy, whose mind was balanced by the opposite prejudices of a civilian 
and a Protestant 

'^ Justinian. KoveU. ciii Sixty presbyters, or priests, one hundred 
aeacons, forty deaconesses, ninety sub-deacons, one hundred and ten 
readers, twenty-five chanters, and one hundred door-keepers ; in all, 
fiye hundred and twenty-five. This moderate number was fixed by 
the emperor to relieve the distress of the church, which had been in- 
volved in debt and usury by the expense of a much higher establish- 



' This exemption was very mach limited. The municipal offices were 
of tvko kinds; the one attached to the individaal in his character of inbab* 
itvit, the other in that of proprietor. Constantine had exempted ecclesi* 
BYtics from offices of the first description. (Cod. Theod. xvi. t. ii. leg. 1, 
it Easebias, Hist Eccles. 1. x. c. vii.) They sought, also, to be exempted 
^m those of the second, (munera patrimoniomm.) The rich, to obtain 
this privilege, obtained sabordinate situations amoii^ the clergy. Constan- 
tine published tn 320 an edict, by which he prohibited the moro opalent 
cdiizens (decoriones and cnriales) from embracing the ecclesiastical pro* 
ftiMion, and the bishops from admitting new ecclesiastics, before a plaoo 
Aonld be vacant by the death of the occupant, (Qodefroy ad Cod. Toeod. 
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thage** maintained their peculiar establishment of fi?e him* 
dred ecclesiastical ministers. Their ranks*" and numb^fv 
yvere insensibly multiplied bj the superstition of the times^ 
which introduced into the church the splendid ceremonies of 
a Jewish or Pagan temple ; and a long txain of priests, deaooneL 
sub-deacons, acoljthes, exorcists, readers, singers, and dooi- 
keepers, contributed, in their respective stations, to sweU the 
pomp and harmony of religious worship. The derical nani^ 
(ind privileges were extended to many pious fraternities, who 
devoutly supported the ecclesiastical throne.*** Six hundrod 
parabolani, or adventurers, visited the sick at Alexandria; 
eleven hundred copiatcSy or grave-diggers, buried the dead «l 
Constantinople; and the swarms of monks, who arose from 
the Nile, overspread and darkened the face of the Christian 
world. 

IIL The edict of Milan secured the revenue as well as tha 
peace of the church.**' The Christians not only recovered 
the lands and houses of which they had been stripped by 
the persecuting laws of Diocletian, but they acquired a perfect 
title to all the possessions which diey had hitherto enjoyed by 
the connivance of the magistrate. As soon as Christianity be< 
came the religion of the emperor and the empire, the national 



*' Universus deros ecclesise Carthaginiensis .... fere quingenH t^ 
amplius; inter quos quamplurima eraat lectorea infsmtnll Vietot 
Vitensis, de P Ysecut V andaL v. 9, p. 78, edit Buinart This renmaat 
of a more prosperous state still subsisted under the oppresskMi of tba 
Vandals. 

^ The number of s^ven orders has been fixed in the Latin drnrcii, 
exclusive of the episcopal character. But the four inferior ranks, tha 
minor orders, are now reduced to empty and useless titles. 

'<*<' See Cod llieodoB. L xvi tit il leg. 42, 48. Godefroy's Cooft- 
mentary, and the Ecclesiastical History of Alexandria, show the danger 
of these pious institutions, which often disturbed the peace of that ter 
bulent capital, 

'^' The edict of Milan (de M. P. c. 48) acknowledges, by redting^ 
that there existed a species of landed property, ad jus corporis eonim, 
id est, ecclesiarum non hominum singulorum pertinentia. Sueh a 
solemn declaration of the supreme magistrate must have been reoeivedl 
in all the tribunals as a maxim oi civil law. 



L xiL t. i. de Decor.) Valentinian the First, by a rescript still more generaJt 
enacted that no rich citizen should obtain a situation in the church, (B« 
Episc 1. Ixvii.) He also enacted that ecclesiastics, who wished to be e^« 
empt irom offices vchich thoy were bound to discharge as prosneton, afaooli 
be obliged to giTe Tip their property to their relations. Cod. The^dos L ^ 
t. i leg. 40.— Q. 
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dergj might daim a decent aiid honoraMe mamtenance ; and 
tke payment of an annual tax might have delivered the people 
from the more oppressive tribute, which superstition imposes 
on her votaries. But as the wants and expenses of the church 
hicreaaed with her prosperity, the ecclesiastical order was still 
supported and enriched by the voluntary oblations of the 
fiiitoftd. ^sht years after the edict of Milan, Constantino 
granted to «1 his subjects the free and universal permission 
of bequeathing their rortunes to the holy Catholic church ;*** 
and tneir devout liberality, which dunng their lives was 
checked by hLXury or avarice, flowed with a profuse stream 
at the hour of their death. The wealthy Christians were 
encouraged by the example of their sovereign. An abaoluto 
monarch, who is rich without patrimony, may be charitable 
without merit ; and Constantine too easily believed that he 
i^ould purchase the fkvor of Heaven, if he maintained the 
idle at the expense of the industrious ; and distributed among 
the saints the wealth of the republic. The same messenger 
who carried over to Africa the head of Maxentius, might be 
mtmsted with an epistle to Caecilian, bishop of Carthage. The 
emperor acquaints him, that the treasurers of the province are 
directed to pay into his hands th^" sum of three thousand /o/^, 
or eighteen thousand p^ xads sterling, and to obey his further 
requisitions for the relief of the churches of Africa, Numidia, 
and Mauritania."* The liberality of Constantine increased in 
a just proportion to his faith, and to his vices. He assigned 
in each dty a reffulanr allowance of com, to supply the fimd 
of ecclesiastical <marity; and the persons of both sexes who 
embraced the monastic life became the peculiar favorites of 
their sovereign. The Christian temples of Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem, Constantinople <&c., displayed the ostenta- 
tious piety of a prince, ambitious in a declining age to equal 

the pe^:ieet labors of antiquity.^**^ The form of these religious 

— 

'** Habeat unuBquisqiie licentiam sanetissimo Gathcdicse (eedegiai) 
fwa eta MMque concuio, decedens bonorum quod optavit reiinquere. 
OmL "nieMoa. L Tn. til il leg. 4. This law was published at Rome, 
A. D. B21, at a tittie when CkmstAutine might foresee the probability 
of a rapture with the emperor of the East 

>•* Eusebius, Hist. Ecdes. I. x. 6; in Yii Oonstantin. L iv. c 28. 
He r^ieatedlv esnaCiates on the liberality of the Christian hero, Khicb 
the bieliop Imnseu had an opportunity of knowing, and even of tast 

"** EuseblBS, Wast Socles. L z. c. 2, 8, 4. The bishop of Oiesama. 
«ko atudied and gratified ihe taste of hk master, pronounced ia 
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edifices was simple and oblong ; though they might sometiuiet 
swell into the shape of a dome, and sometimes branch into 
the figure of a cross. The timbers were framed for the most 
part of cedars of Libanus ; the roof was covered with tilesi 
perhaps of gilt brass ; and the walls, the columns, the pave- 
ment, were encrusted with variegated marbles. The most 
precious ornaments of gold and silver, of silk and gems, were 
profusely dedicated to the service of the altar; and thk 
specious magnificence was supported on the solid and perpetf 
ual basis of landed property. In the space of two oenturiesg 
from the reign of Gonstantine to that of Justinian, the eighteea 
hundred churches of the empire were enriched by the frequent 
and ^alienable gifts of the prince anc* people. An annual 
income of six hundred pounds sterling may be reasonably 
assigned to the bishops, who were placed at an equal distance 
between riches and poverty,"* but the standard of their 
wealth insensibly rose with Uie dignity and opulence of the 
cities which they governed. An authentic but imperfect *•• 
rent-roll specifies some houses, shops, gardens, and &rms» 
which belonged to the three BasiliccB of Home, St Peter, Stl 
Paul, and St. John Lateran, in the provinces of Italy, Aiiica, 
and the East They produce, besides a reserved rent of oil, 
linen, paper, aromatics, <&c^ a clear annual revenue of twenty* 
two thousand pieces of gold, or twelve thousand pounds ster- 
ling. In the age of Gonstantine and Justinian, the bishops no 
longer possessed, perhaps they no longer deserved^ the unsus- 
pecting confidence of their clergy and people. The ecclesi- 
astical revenues of each diocese were divided into four parts •' 
for the respective uses of the bishop himself, of his inferioi* 
clergy, of the poor, and of the public worship ; and the abuse 

public an elaborate description of the church of Jerusalem, (in YH 
Cons. L iv. c. 46.) It no longer exists, but he has inserted in the- 
life of Gonstantine (L iiL c 86) a short account of the architecture 
and ornaments. He likewise mentions the church of the Holy Apos- 
tles at Constantinople, (L iv. c. 69.) 

^^^ See Justinian. Novell cxxiil 8. The revenue of the patriarclii% 
and the most wealthy bishops, is not expressed : the highest annual 
valuation of a . bishopric is stated at thirty ^ and the lowest at two^ 
pounds of gold; the medium might be taken at tixteen, b>it th«M 
valuations are much below the real value. 

"» See Baronius, (Annal Ecclea A D. 324, No. 68, 66, 70, 71.) 
Every record which comes from the Vatican is justly suspected; yet 
these rent-rolls have an ancient and authentic color ; and it is at ^mI 
evident^ that, if forged, they were forged in a period wheo/<irin« 
kwydtmMf were the objects of papa) avarioei. 
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of this sacred trust was strictly and repeatedly checked.'** 
The patrimony of the church was still subject to all the public 
Dpositions of the state."* The clergy of Rome, Alexandria, 
Jhessalonica, &c, might solicit and obtain some partial ex- 
emptions ; but the premature attempt of the great council of 
Rimini, which aspired to universal freedom, was successfully 
resisted by the son of Constantine."* 

IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tribunal on the 
ruins of the civil and common law, have modestly accepted, 
as the gifl of Constantine,"* the independent jurisdiction, 
which was the firuit of time, of accident, and of their own 
industry. But the hberality of the Christian emperors had 
actually endowed them with some legal prerogatives, which 
secured and dignified the sacerdotal character."^ 1. Under 
a despotic government, the bishops alone enjoyed and asserted 

^" See Thomassin, DisdpliDe de rEglise, torn, iil L ii. c. 18, 14, 
16, p 689 — ^706. The legal division of the ecclesiastical revenue does 
not appear to have been established in the time of Ambrose and 
Chrysoetom. Simplidus and Gelasius, who were bishops of Rome 
in the latter part of the fifth centurv, mention it in their pastoral 
letters as a general law, which was already C(Hifirmed by the custom 
of Italy. 

'*' Ambrose, the most strenuous assertor of ecclesiastical privileges, 
submits without a murmur to the payment of the land tax. ** Si tri 
butum petit Imperatcnr, non negamus ; agri ecclesise solvunt tributum 
Bolvimus quflB sunt Cssaris Caesari, et quae sunt Dei Deo ; tributum 
Cesaris est ; non negatur.** Baronius labors to interpret this tribute 
as an act of charity rather than of duty, (AnnaL Eccles. A. D. 387 ;) 
but the words, if not the intentions of Ambrose are more candidly 
(plained by Thomassin, Discipline de I'Eglise, tom. iii. L I c. 84. p 

'** In Ariminense synodo super ecdesiarum et dericorum privi- 
legiis tractate hahito, usque eo dispositio progrcssa est, ut juqa quaa 
viderentur ad ecclesiam pertinere, a public^ functione cessarent in- 
quietudine desistente ; quod nostra videtur dudum sanctio repulsisse. 
Ood Theod L zvi tit iL leg. 16. Had the synod of Rimini carried 
*iliis pointy sudi practical merit might have atoned for some speculativtf* 
heresies. 

'^* From Eusebius (in Vit Constant L iv. c. 27) and Sozomen (L i 
^ 9) we are assured that the episcopal jurisdiction was extended and 
onnfirmed by Constantine ; but the forgery of a fJEunous edict, which 
was never fairly inserted in the The<xioeian Code (see at ^the end, 
torn, vi p 808,) is demonstrated by Godefroy in the most satisfactor*;* 
manner. It is stcange that M. de Montesquieu, who was a lawyer aj 
well as a philosofJher, should allege this edict of Constantine (Esprit 
d«t Loix, 1. xxix. c 16) without intimating any suspicion. 

^^ The sabjeet of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has beer involved ui a 
Milt of paiwiitTn, of prejudice, and of interest Two of the finrml 
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ineftlinuible prifil^te of being tried odIj by thefir p9mr$^ 
■nd even in a capital aocosation, a sjnod of their bielhRc 
were tlie sole jndges of their guilt or innocence. Such a vi- 
banal, unless it was inflamed by personal resentment or reli- 
gions discord, might be fiiTorable, or oren partial, to the aaoer- 
dotal order : but Constantino was sattsfiedY^** that secret imp** 
nity would be less pemidous than public scandal : and the 
Nicene council was edited by his public dedantioB, thai if 
he surprised a bishop in the act of adultery, he should east fab 
Imperial mantle over the episcopal sinner. 2. The domestie 
jurisdiction of the bishc^ was at once a privilege and a 
testraint of the ecclesiastical order, whose civil causes were 
decently withdrawn from the cogniiance of a secular jvdge. 
Their venial offmces were not exposed to the shame of a 
public trial or punishment ; and the gentle correctioii whidi 
the tenderness of youth may endure from its parents or in 
ttructors, was inflicted by the temperate severi^ of the 
Dishops. But if the deigy were guilty of any crime whidi 
eould not be sufficiently expiated by their degradation from ao 
honorable and beneficial profession, the Roman magistrate 
Irew the sword of justice, without any r^ard to eodenastieal 
immunities. 3. The arbitration of the bishops was ratified by 
a positive law; and the judges were instructed to ezecutey 
without appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, whose validity 
had hitherto depended on the consent of the parties. Hie 
conversion of the roa^strates themselves, and of the whole 
empire, might gradually remove the fears and scruples of the 
Christians. But they still resorted to the tribunal of the 
bishops, whose abilities and integrity they esteemed; and 
the venerable Austin enjoyed the satisfrustion of complaining 
that his spiritual functions were perpetually interrupted by the 
invidious labor of deciding the claim or* the possesdou of 

books which have &1len into my hands, are the Inttitixtes of Osiiaa 
Law, by the Abbe de Fleury, and the Civil History of Naples, by 
Siannoae. Their moderatioD wae the effect of sitoatioD as weil as of 
kamper. Fleury was a French ecclesiastic, who respected the antfaor- 
Hj of the parliaments ; Oiannone was an Italian lawyer, who dreadeo 
the power of the church. And here let me observe, that as the geD> 
eral propoHitions which I advance are the result of tnan^ particular 
and miperfect facts, I must either refer the reader .to those moden 
snthors who have expressly treated the subject, or swell these utei 
to a diMaj?reeable and diflproportioned sisc. 

'** Tillentont has collected from Rufinus, Theodoret^ 4vd^ the Beiiti> 
k umi B and Umgusge of Coostantine. Men Bodies, toos. ii. pu Ht, 1M 
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sliver and gold, of lands and cattle. 4. The ancient {.rivilege 
df sanctuary was transferred to the Christian temples, and 
extended, by the liberal piety of the younge"* Theodosius, to 
the precincts of consecrated ground."* The fugitive, and 
even guilty suppliants, were permitted to implore either the 
justice, or the mercy, of the Deity and nis ministers. The 
rash violence of despotism was suspended by the mild inter- 
position of the churdi ; and the lives or fortunes of the most 
^inent subjects might be protected by the mediation of the 
(Hisliop. 

V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of the morals of 
his people. The discipline of penance was digested into a 
•ystem of canonical jurisprudence, "* which accurately defined 
the duty of private or public confession, the rules of evidence, 
the degrees of guilt, and the measure of punishment It 
was impossible to execute this spiritual censure, if Uie Chris- 
tian pontiff^ who punished the obscure sins of the multitude, 
respected the conspicuous vices and destructive crimes of the 
mla^strate : but it was impossible to arraign the conduct of 
the magistrate, without controlling the administration of civil 
government Some considerations of religion, or loyalty, or 
fear, protected the sacred persons of the emperors from the 
seal or resentment of the bishops ; but they boldly censured 
and excommunicated the subordinate tyrants, who were not 
invested with the majesty of the purple. St Athanasius 
excommunicated one of the ministers of Egypt; and the 
interdict which he pronounced, of fire and water, was sol- 
emnly transmitted to the churches of Cappadocia."* Under 

"• See Cod. Theod L ix. tit xlv. leg. 4. In the works of Fra Paolo, 
(torn. iy. p. 192, Ac,) there is an excellent discourse on the ori^, 
ekums, aouses, and limits of sanctuaries. He justly observes, Uiat 
anciant Qreeoe might perhaps oootain fifteen or twenty axyla or sano> 
tuanes; a number which at present may be found in Italy within 
the waUs of a single city. 

^^* The penitential jurisprudence was continually improved by the 
canons of we ooundla. But as many cases were stiU left to tho discre- 
tion of the bishops, they occasionall^r published, after the example of 
the Roman Praetor, the rules of discipline which they proposed to ob* 
nerve. Among the canonical epistles of the fourth century, those of 
Basil the Great were the most celebrated. They are inserted in the 
Pandects of Beveridge, (torn. ii. p. 47 — 161,) and are translated by 
Chardon, Hist des Sacremeos, tom.Mv. p. 219 — 277. 

"* Basil, EpistoL xlvil in Baronius, (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 870. N 
91,) who declares that he purposely relates it, to eouvince govern 
that they were not exempt from a sentence of excommunieatioa 
%OJ^ U. — N 
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the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite and eloqneDt 
Syne^us, one of the descendants of Hercules,"' filled thf 
episcopal seat of Ptolemais, near the ruins of ancient Cyrene,'* 
and the philosophic bishop supported with dignity the charac- 
ter which he had assumed with reluctance."* He vanquished 
the monster of Libya, the president Andronicus, who abused 
the authority of a venal office, invented new modes of rapine 
and torture, and aggravated the guilt of oppression Jby that of 
sacrilege."* After a fruitless attempt to reclaim the haughty 
magistrate by mild and religious admonition, Synesius pro* 
oeeds to inflict the last sentence of ecclesiastical justice,'** 

his opinioii, even a royal head is not aafe from the thunders of the 
Vatican; and the cardinal shows himself much more consistent than 
the lawyers and theologians of the Gallican church. 

^'' The long series of his ancestors, as high as Eurysthenes, the first 
lX>ric king of Sparta, and the fifth in Lneal descent from Hercules, 
was inscribed in the pubUc registers of Cyrene, a Lacednmonian 
colony. (Syn^ Epist Ivil p. 197, edit. Petav.) Such a pure and 
iHustrious pedigree of seventeen hundred years, without adding the 
royal ancestors of Hercules, cannot be equalled in the history of 
manldnd. 

"^ Synesius (de Regno, p. 2) pathetically deplores the fiillen and 
ruined state of Cyrene, irdXis 'EXXiyvis, naXatdv ivo^La km otfLPdv, mi 

Ptolemais, a new city, 82 miles to the westwara of Cyrene, assumed 
the metropolitan honors of the Pentapolis, or Upper Libya, which 
were afterwards transferred to Sozusa. See Wesselmg, Itinerar. p. 67 
68, 782. Oelarius, Geograph. tom. it part il 72, 74. Garolus a S" 
Paulo, Geograph. Sacra, p. 278. D'Anville, Geograf^e Andenne 
tom. iil p. 43, 44. Memoiree de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, torn, zxzvii 
p. 368—391. 

"' Synesius had previously represented his own disqualification! 
(Epist c. V. p. 246 — 250.) He loved profiEuie studies and profEmi 
sports ; he was incapable of supporting a life of celibacy ; he disbe 
heved the resurrection; and he refused to meach fables to the pecmls. 
unless he might be permitted to pkilosopnize at home. Theophuas 
primate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary 
compromise. See the life of Synesius in Tillemont, M6m. Ecdes. tom 
zil p. 499—654. 

"* See the invective of Synesius, Epist Ivil p. 191--201. Hm 
promotion of Andronicus was illepfal ; since he was a native of Bere 
nice, in the same province. The instrum^its of torture are eurioosl} 
specified; the Kuartipiovj or press, the SaKTv\fi$pa, the iroiaorp6$n, tm 
0wo)<&0tiy the taTaypat and the yc(Aorp«^iov, that variously pressed oi 
distended the fingers, the (eei, the nose, the ears, and tlie lips of thi 
victims. 

*'" The sentence of excommunication is expressed in a rh( 

style. (S^esius, Epist Iviii. p. 201 — 208.) The method of iavolvi 
i»!iqle £Euuilies, though somewnat unjust, was improved iato feat' 
SMlerdicts. 
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^fiiicli devotes Andronicus, with his associates and their faml- 
UtSj to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. The impeni* 
tent sinners, more cruel than Phalaris or Sennacherib, more 
destructive than war, pestilence, or a cloud of locusts, are de- 
nrived of the name and privileges of Christians, of the par- 
ticipation of the sacraments, and of Uie hope of Paradise. 
The Ushop exhorts the clergy, the magistrates, and the people, 
BO renounce all society with the enemies of Christ ; to exclude 
them from their houses and tables; and to refuse them the 
ecmmon offices of life, and the decent rites of burial. The 
church of Ptolemais, obscure and contemptible as she may 
appear, addresses this declaration to all her sister churches of 
the world; and the profane who reject her decrees, will be 
involved in the guilt and punishment of Andronicus and his 
hnpioils followers. These spiritual terrors were enforced by a 
dexterous application to the Byzantine court ; the trembling 
president implored the mercy of the church ; and the descend- 
ants of Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction of raising a prostrate 
tyrant fro&i the ground.'*^ Such principles and such examples 
insensibly prepared the triumph of the Roman pontiff, who 
have trampled on the necks of kings. 

VL Every popular government has experienced the effect* 
of rude or artificial eloquence. The coldest nature is animat- 
ed, the firmest reason is moved, by the rapid communication 
of the prevaiting impulse ; and each hearer is affected by his 
own passions, and by t^iose of the surrounding multitude. 
The ruin of civil liberty had silenced the demagogues of 
Athens, and the tribunes of Rome ; the custom of preaching 
which seems to constitute a considerable part of Christian 
devotion, had not been introduced into the temples of anti- 
quity ; and the ears of monarchs were never invaded by tLt 
harsh sound of popular eloquence, till the pulpits of the 
empire were filled with sacred orators, who possessed some 
advantages unknown to their profane predecessors.'" The 
argumentA and rhetoric of the tribune were instantly opposed 
with equal arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists ; and the 

>» See Synesins, Epist zlm p. 186, 18*7. EpU. Ixzil p. 218, 219 
Epist. haadz. p. 280, 231. 

'" See Tbomaasin (Disdpline de FEglise, tern. ii. L iil a 83, p. 176) 
— ITTO,) and Binghfun, (Antiquities, vol L 1. xiy. c 4, p. 688 — 717. 
PreacK'ng was considered as the most important office of the iMshop 
bat this ftmction was sometimes intrusted to snch presbyters as ChT?f 
^Hftnm and AagOBtia 
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Cftuse, of truth and reason might derive an accidental support 
from the conflict of hostile passions. The bishop, or some 
distinguished presbyter, to whom he cautiously delegated the 
powers of preaching, harangued, without the danger of inter* 
ruption or reply, a submissive multitude, whose minds had 
Deen prepared and subdued by the awful ceremonies of reli- 
gion. Such was the strict subordination of the Oath<^o 
church, that the same concerted sounds might issue at onca 
from a hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they were 
tuTud ^" by the master hand of the Roman or Alexandrian 
primate. The design of this institution was laudable, but 
the fruits were not always salutary. The preachers recom- 
mended the practice of the social duties; but they exalted 
the perfection of monastic virtue, which is painful to the indi- 
vidual, and useless to mankind. Their charitable exhortations 
betrayed a secret wish that the clergy might be permitted to 
manage xhe wealth of the faithful, for the benefit of the pocff. 
The most sublime representations of the attributes and laws 
of the Deity were sullied by an idle mixture of metaphysical 
subtleties, puerile rites, and fictitious miracles : and they expa- 
tiated, with the most fervent zeal, on the religious merit of 
hating the adversaries, and obeying the ministers of the 
church. When the public peace was distracted by heresy 
and schism, the sacred orators sounded the trumpet of dis- 
cord, and, perhaps, of sedition. The understandings of their 
congregations were perplexed by mystery, their passions were 
inflamed by invectives ; and they rushed from the Christian 
temples of Antioch or Alexandria, prepared either to suffer or 
to inflict martyrdom. The corruption of taste and language is 
strongly marked in the vehement declamations of the I^tin 
bishops; but the compositions of Gregory and Chrysostom 
have been compared with the most splendid models of Attic, 
or at least of Asiatic, eloquence."* 

Vn. The representatives of the Christian republic were 
regularly assembled in the spring and autumn of each year; 



^^' Queen Elizabeth used this expression, and practised this art. 
whenever she wished to prepossess the minds of her people in fiivor of 
any extraordinary measure of government The hostile effects of this 
music were apprehended by her successor, and severely felt by his son. 
** When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic," <bc. See Heylin's Life of Archbishop 
Laud p. 158. 

^^* 'liiose modest orators acknowledged, that, as they were destitute 
ti thi gift of nliral^^8, they endeavored to acquire the arts of eloqaenco 
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and these synods difiiised the spirit of ecclesiastical Sscipliua 
and legislation through the hundred and twenty provinces of 
the Roman world.*'* The archbishop or metropolitan waa 
empowered, by the laws, to summon the suffragan bishops of 
his province ; to revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, 
to declare their £uth, and to examine the merits of the can- 
didates who were elected by the clergy and people to supply 
the vacancies of the episcopal college. The primates of 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, and afterwards Con- 
stantinople, who exercised a more ample jurisdiction, convened 
the numerous assembly of their dependent bishops. But the 
convocation of great and extraordinary synods was the preroga- 
tive of the emperor alone. Whenever the emergencies of the 
church required this decisive measure, he despatched a per- 
emptory summons to the bishops, or the deputies of each 
province, with an order for the use of post-horses, and a com- 
petent allowance for the expenses of their journey. At an 
early period, when Constantine was the protector, rather than 
.the proselyte, of Christianity, he referred the African contro- 
versy to the council of Aries ; in which the bishops of York, 
of Treves, of Milan, and of Carthage, met as friends and 
brethren, to debate in their native tongue on the common 
interest of the Latin on Western church.*" Eleven years 
afterwards, a more numerous and celebrated assembly was 
convened at Nice in Bithjmia, to extinguish, by their final sen- 
tence, the subtle disputes which had arisen in Egypt on the 
subject of the Trinity. Three hundred and eighteen bishops 
obeyed the summons of their indulgent master ; the ecclesi- 
astics of every rank, and sect, and denomination, have been 
computed at two thousand and forty-eight persons;"' the 
Greeks appeared in person ; and the consent of the Latins was 

^***The council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, wdh, and Beventh canonsi 
has made eome fundamental regulations concerning synods, metro- 
politans, and primates. The Nicene canons have been var^Misly tor- 
tured, abided, interpolated, or forged, according to the interest of the 
clergy. The Sub*trbicarian churches, assigned (by Rufinus) to the 
bishop of Rome, have been made the subject of vehement controversy 
\See Sirmond, Opera, tom. iv. p. 1 — 238.) 

**• We have only thirty-three or forty-seven episcopal subscrip 
tions : but Addo, a writer indeed of small account, reckons six hundred 
liisliops in the council of Aries, llllemont, Mem. Ecdes. tom. vi 
pi 422. 

"^ See Tillemont, tom. vi. p. 916, and Beausobre, Hist, du Man! 
ckeimie, tom i p 529. The name of bishop, which is given by Em 
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expressed by the legates of the Roman pontifi The session, 
which lasted about two months, was frequently honored by the 
presence of the emperor. Leaving his guards at the door, he 
seated himself (with the permission of the council) on a low 
stool in the midst of the hall. Constantine listened with 
patience, and spoke with modesty : and while he influenced 
the debates, he humbly professed that he was the minister, not 
the judge, of the successors of the apostles, who had been 
established as priests and as gods upon earth."* Such pro- 
found reverence of an absolute monarch towards a feebk and 
unarmed assembly of his own subjects, can only be compared 
to the respect with which the senate had been treated by the 
Roman princes who adopted the policy of Augustus. Within 
the space of fifty years, a philosophic spectator of the vicis- 
situdes of human affairs might have contemplated Tacitus in 
the senate of Rome, and Constantine in the cpjincil of Nice. 
The fathers of the Capitol and those of the church had alike 
degenerated from the virtues of their founders; but as the 
bishops were more deeply rooted in the public opinion, thej 
sustained their dignity with more decent pride, and sometimes 
opposed with a manly spirit the wishes of their sovereign. 
The progress of time and superstition erased the memory of 
the weakness, the passion, the ignorance, which disgraced 
these ecclesiastical synods ; and the Catholic world hiis unani- 
mously submitted "* to the infallible decrees of the general 
councils.**' 

iychius to the 2048 ecclesiastics, (Annal torn. i. p. 440, vers. Pooock,) 
Must be extended fax beyond the limits of an ortnodoz or even epis- 
ropal ordination. 

^'* See Euaeb. in Yii Constantin. L ill a 6—21. Tillemont, M6111. 
^Codesiasti^ues, torn, vl p. 669 — 759. 

"' Sancimus igitur vicem legum obtinere, qusB a qnatuor Sanctis 
Coueiliis .... expositse sunt a^ firmatsB. Preedictanim enim quat 
Oor synodorum dogpnata sicut sanctas Scripturas et regulas sicut 
leges observamus. Justinian. NoveU. cxxxi. Beveridge (ad Pandeet 
proleg. p. 2) remarks, that the emperors never made new laws in 
ecclesiastical matters; and Giannone observes, in a very different 
spirit, that they gave a legal sanction to the canons of councils. I»- 
toria Civile di Napoli, torn. L p. 136. 

'"^ See the article Oonoile in the Encyclopedia, tom. iil p. 668^- 
6*79, edition de Lucques. The author, M. de docteur Boucmiud, has 
discassed, according to the principles of the Q-allican church, the prin- 
eipal questions which relate to the form and constitution of general* 
natioTial, and provincial councils. The editors (see Preface, p. xvl) 
have reason to be proud of this article. Those who consult tboir iai- 
menae compilation, oioldoin depart so well satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

rMRSBOUllOK OF HERESY. — THE SCHISM OF THE DONATISTS. 

—THE ARIAN 0ONTR0VER8Y. ATHANASIUS. ^DISTRACTED 

STATE OF THE CHURCH AND EMPIRE UNDER C0N8TANTIKB 
AND HIS SONS. TOLERATION OF PAGANISM. 

The grateful applause of the clergy has consecrated the 
memory of a prince who indulged their passions and promoted 
their interest Constantino gave them security, wealth, honors, 
and revenge ; and the support of the orthodox faith was con- 
sidered as the most sacred and important duty of the civil 
magistrate. The edict of Milan, the great charter of tolera- 
tion, had confirmed to each individusd of the Roman world 
the privilege of choosing and professing his own religion. But 
this inestimable privilege was soon violated ; with the knowl- 
edge of truth, the emperor imbibed the maxims of persecu- 
tion ; and the sects which dissented from the Catholic church 
were afflicted and oppressed by the triumph of Christianity. 
Constantine easily believed that the Heretics, who presumed 
to dispute his opinions, or to oppose his commands, were 
guilty of the most absurd and criminal obstinacy ; and that a 
seasonable application of moderate severities might save those 
unhappy men from the danger of an everlasting condemnation. 
Not a moment was lost in excluding the ministers and teachers 
of the separated congregations from any share of the rewards 
and immunities whidi the emperor had so liberally bestowed 
on the orthodox clergy. But as the sectaries might still exist 
under the cloud of royal disgrace, the conquest of the East 
was immediately Allowed by an edict which announced their 
total destruction.' After a preamble filled with passion and 
reproach, Constantine absolutely prohibits the assemblies of 
the Heretics, and confiscates their public property to the use 
either of the revenue or of the Catholic church. The sects 
against whom the Imperial severity was directed, appear to 
have been the adherents of Paul of Samosata ; the Montanisu 
of Phiygia, who maintained an enthuidastic succession of 

* Ersebiua in Vit Gonstantii^ L iii c 68, 64, 66, 66. 
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propbccj ; the Novatians, who stern] j rejected the temporal 
efficacy of repentance; the Marcionites and Yalentinians, 
under whose leading banners the various Gnostics oi Asia and 
Egypt had insensibly rallied ; and perhaps the Manichseans, who 
had recently imported from Persia a more artful composition 
of Oriental and Christian theology.' The design of extirpating 
the name, or at least of restraining the progress, of these odioua 
Heretics, was prosecuted with vigor and qSqcL Sonoe of the 
penal regulations were copied from the edicts of Diocletian ; 
and this method of conversion was applauded by the same 
bishops who had felt the hand of oppression, and pleaded for 
the rights of humanity. Two immaterial circumstances may 
serve, however, to prove that the mind of Constantine was not 
entirely corrupted by the spirit oi zeal and bigotry. Before 
he condemned the Manichseans and their kindred sects, he 
resolved to make an accurate inquiry into the nature of their 
religious principles. As if he distrusted the impartiality of 
his ecclesiastical counsellors, this delicate commission was 
intrusted to a civil magistrate, whose learning and moderation 
be justly esteemed, and of whose venal character he was 
probably ignorant* The emperor was soon convinced, that 
he had too hastily proscribed the orthodox faith and the exem- 
plary morals of the Novatians, who had dissented from the 
church in some articles of discipline which were not perhaps 
essential to salvation. By a particular edict, he exempted 
them from the general penalties of the law ; ^ allowed them 
to build a church at Constantinople, respected the miracles of 
their saints, invited their bishop Acesius to the coimcil of Nice ; 
and gently ridiculed the narrow tenets of his sect by a familiar 

' After Borae examinatiQn of l^e varioiis opinioDs of TQlemont, 
Beausobre, Lardner, <&&, I am convinced that Manes did not propa- 
gate his sect, even in Persia, before the year 210. It is gtrai^ge, that a 
philosophic and foreign heresy should have penetrated scv rapidly inta 
the African provinces ; yet I cannot easily reject the edict of Diocletian 
against the Manichseans, which may be found in Baronios. (Annal 
Ecd. A. D. 287.) 

' Oonstantinus enim, cum limatins snperstitioniim quferp.ret aectas, 
Manichseorum et similium, <&c. Ammiaa xv. 16. Strategius, who 
from this commission obtained the suniame of Musonianua, was a 
Christian of the Arian sect. He acted as one of the counts at Hm 
council of Sardica. Libanius praises his mildness and prudenoa 
Vales, ad k>cum Ammian. 

* Cod Theod. L xvi tit 5, leg. % As tiiie general law is net inai fl - 
ed in the Theodosian Code, it probable that, m the year 488»thftaBBli 
which it had condemned were a^eady extinct^ 
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jest; which, from the mouth of a sovereign, must Aare been 
received with applause and gratitude/ 

. The complaints and mutual accusations which assailed the 
thrcMie of Constantine, as soon as the death of Maxentius had 
submitted Africa to his victorious arms, were ill adapted to 
edify an imperfect proselyte. He learned, with surprise, that the 
provinces of that great country, from the confines of Cyrene to 
the columas of Hercules, were distracted with religious dis- 
oori.* The source of the division was derived from a double 
election in the church of Carthage ; the second, in rank and 
opulence, of the ecclesiastical thrones of the West Csecilian 
and Majorinos were the two rival prelates of Africa ; and the 
death d the latter soon made room for Donatus, who, by his 
superior abilities and apparent virtues, was the firmest support 
of his party. The advantage which Caecilian might claim 
from the priority of his ordination, was destroyed by the illegal, 
or at least indecent, haste, with which it had been performed, 
without expecting the arrival of the bishops of Numidia. The 
authority of these bishops, who, to the number of seventy, con- 
demned Caecilian, and consecrated Majorinus, is again weak- 
ened by the in&ray of some of their personal characters ; and 
by the female intrigues, sacrilegious bargains, and tumultuous 
proceedings, which are imputed to this Numidian council.' 
The bishops of the contending factions maintained, with equal 

^ I I I I I^M II ■ 1 I ■ ■■ II ■ ■ I ■ m^^f^^ I I ■ ■ ».i — »- I - ■ I I ■ ^m 

* Sozomen, L i. c 22. Socrates, L L c. 10. These historians have 
been suspected, but I think without reason, of an attachment to the 
Kovatian doctrine. The emperor said to the bishop, " Acesius, take 
a ladder, and get up to heaven by yourself' Most of the Christian 
sects have, by turns, borrowed the ladder of Acesius. 

' The best materials for this part of ecclesiastical history may be 
found in the edition of Optatus Milevitanus, published (Paris, 1700) 
bv M. Dupin, who has enriched it with critical notes, geographical 
discussions, original records, and an accurate abridgment of the whole 
controversy. M. de Tillemont has bestowed on the Donatists the 
greatest part of a volume, (torn, vl part L;) and I am indebted to him 
for an ample collection of all the passages of his favorite St Augustin, 
which relate to those heretics. 

^ Schisma igitur illo tempore confusse mulieris iracundia peperit; 
ambitus nutrivit; avaritia roboravit. Optatus, L I c. 19. The lan- 
guage of Purpurius is that of a furious madman. Dicitur te necasse 
iiUos sororis iusa duos. Purpurius respondit : Putas me terreri a te 
. . occidi ; et occido eos qui contra me faciunt. Acta ConciL Cirtenr 
lis, ad calc. Optat p. 274. When Caecilian was invited to an assem- 
blv of bishops, Purpurius said to his brethren, or rather to his accom- 
plices, ** Let him come hither to receive our imposition of liands , and 
me will lireak hia head by way of penance.'' Optat 1. 1 c 19. 
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ardor and obstinacy, that their adversaries were degraded, or 
at least dishonored, by the odious crime of delivering the Holy 
Scriptures to the officers of Diocletian. From their mutual 
reproaches, as well as from the story of this dark transaction, 
it may justly be inferred, that the late persecution had imbit- 
tered the zeal, without reforming the manners, of the African 
Christians. That divided church was incapable of affording 
an impartial judicature ; the controversy was solemnly tried io 
five successive tribunals, which were appointed by the em- 
peror ; and the whole proceeding, from the first appeal to the 
final sentence, lasted above three years. A severe inquisition, 
which was taken by the Prsetorian vicar, and the proconsul of 
Afiica, the report of two episcopal visitors who had been sent 
to Carthage, the decrees of the councils of Rome and of Aries, 
and the supreme judgment of Constantine himself in his sacred 
consistory, were all favorable to the cause of Csecilian ; and 
he was unanimously acknowledged by the civil and ecclesias- 
tical powers, as the true and lawful primate of Africa. The 
honors and estates of the church were attributed to his suffin- 
gan bishops, and it was not without difficulty, that Constantine 
was satisfied with inflicting the punishment of exile on the 
principal leaders of the Donatist faction. As their cause was 
examined with attention, perhaps it was determined with jus- 
tice. Perhaps their complaint was not without foundation, Uiat 
the credulity of the emperor had been abused by the insidious 
arts of his favorite Osius. The influence of falsehood and 
corruption might procure the condemnation of the innocent, 
or aggravate the sentence of the guilty. Such an act, how* 
ever, of injustice, if it concluded an importunate dispute, might 
be numbered among the transient evils of a despotic adminis- 
tration, which are neither felt nor remembered by posterity. 

But this incident, so inconsiderable that it scarcely deserves 
a place in history, was productive of a memorable schism 
which afflicted the provinces of Africa above three hundred 
fears, and was extinguished only with Christianity itself The 
inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticism animated the Dona- 
tists to refuse obedience to the usurpers, whose election they 
disputed, and whose spiritual powers they denied. Excluded 
from the civil and religious communion of mankind, they 
boldly excommunicated the rest of mankind, who had em- 
nraced the impious party of Caecilian, and of the Traditorsi 
from which he derived his pretended ordination, lliey as- 
verted with confidence, and almost with exultation, that tin 
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Apostolical succession was interrupted ; that all the bishops 
of Europe and Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt 
and schism ; and that the prerogatives of the Catholic church 
were confined to the chosen portion of the African believers, 
who alone had preserved inviolate the integrity of their faith 
and discipline. This rigid theory was supportcKl by the most 
uncharitable conduct Whenever they acquired a proselyte, 
even firom the distant provinces of the East, they carefully 
repeated the sacred rites of baptism * and ordination ; as they 
rejected the validity of those which he bad already received 
from the hands of heretics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, 
and even spotless infiints, were subjected to the disgrace of a 
public penance, before they could be admitted to the com- 
munion of the Donatists. If they obtained possession of a 
church which had been used by their Catholic adversaries, 
they purified the unhallowed building with the same zealous 
care which a temple of idols might have required. They 
washed the pavement, scraped the walls, burnt the altar, 
which was commonly of wood, melted the consecrated plate, 
and cast the Holy Eucharist to the dogs, with every circum- 
stance of ignominy which could provoke and perpetuate the 
animosity of religious factions.* Notwithstanding this iirec- 
ondlable aversion, the two parties, who were mixed and sep 
arated in all the cities of Africa, had the same language and 
manners, the same zeal and learning, the same faith and. 
worship. Proscribed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers of 
ihe empire, the Donatists still maintained in some provinces, 
particulariy in Numidia, their superior numbers; and four 
nundred bishops acknowledged the jurisdiction of their pri- 
mate. But the invincible spirit of the sect sometimes preyed 
on its own vitals : and the bosom of their schismatical church 
was torn by intestine divisions. A fourth part of the Donatist 
bishops followed the independent standard of the Maximian- 
ists. The narrow and solitary path which their first leaders 
had marked out, continued to deviate from the great society 

• The councils of Aries, of Nice, and of Trent, confirmed the wise 
ind moderate practice of the church of Rome. The Donatists, how- 
ever, had the advantage of maintaining the sentiment of CVprian, and 
of a considerable part of the primitive church. Vincentius Lirinesis (p. 
5S2, ap. TiUemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vl p. 188) has axplained why 
tiie Donatists are eternally burning with the DevU, while St Gyprii 
reu^s in heaven with Jesus Christ 

* eS«o the 82th book of Optatus Mileyitanus, p. 91 — 100. 
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c^ maLkind. Even the imperceptible sect of the RogatisBi 
«sould affirm, without a Uush, that when Christ should deseend 
to judge the earth, he would find his true religion preserved 
only in a few nameless villages of the Caesarean Mauritania.** 

The schism of the Donatists was confined to Africa : the 
more diffusive mischief of the Trinitarian controversj svo< 
cessively penetrated into every part of the Christisui world. 
The former was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the 
abuse of freedom ; the latter was a high and mysterious aigo* 
ment, derived from the abuse of philosophy. From the age 
of CoDstantine to that of Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal 
interests both of the Romans and Barbarians were deeply 
involved in the theological disputes of Arianism. The histo* 
rian may therefore be permitted respectfully to withdraw the 
veil of the sanctuary ; and to deduce the prepress of reasoD 
and £aith, of error and passion, firom the school of Plato^ to 
the decline and fall of the empire. 

The genius of Plato^ informed by his own meditation, or by 
the traditional knowledge of the priests of Egypt," had ven- 
tured to explore the mysterious nature of the Deity. When 
he had elevated his mind to the sublime contemplation of the 
first self^xistent, necessary cause of the universe, the Atheni- 
an sage was incapable of c(Hioeiving kow the simple unity of 
his essence could admit the infinite variety of distinct and suc- 
cessive ideas which compose the model of the intellectual 
worlds how sl Being purely incorporeal could execute that 
perfect model, and mould with a plastic hand the rude and 
independent chaos. The vain hope of extricating himself 
fi'om these difficulties, which must ever oppress the feeble 
powers of the human mind, might induce Plato to consider the 
divine nature under the threefold modification — of the first 
cause, the reason, or Logos, and the soul or spirit of the 



*' Tillemont^ Mem. Ecclesiastdques, torn, vl part L p. 253. H« 
laiif^hs at their partial credulity. He revered Augustin, the great 
doctor of the system of predestination. 

*^ Plato iEgyptura peragravit ut a sacerdotibus Barbaris numeros 
et coelestia acciperet Cicero de Finibus, y. 25. The E^ptians might 
BtiJl preserve the traditional creed of the Patriarchs. Joseplius has 
persuaded many of the Christian &thers, that Plato derived a part of 
nis kno4xrledge from the Jews ; but this vain opinion cannot Ih) reoon- 
tiled with the obscure state and unsocial manners of the Jewish peo> 
pie, whose scriptures were not accessible to Greek curiosity till men 
than one hundred years after the death of Plata See Marshaa 
Canon. Chron. p. 144 Le Clerc, EpistoL Critic, vil p. 1*77 — 194. 
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nnivrase. His poetical ImagiDation Bometimes fixea and ani- 
mated these metaphysical abstractions ; the three archical on 
original principles were represented in the Platonic system aa 
three Gods, united wiUi each other by a mysterious and in'effii- 
hle generation; and the Logos was particularly considered 
onder the more accessible character of the Son of an Eternal 
Father, and the Creator and Governor of the world. Such 
iroear to have been the secret doctrines which were cau- 
tiously whispered in the gardens of the academy ; and which, 
according to the more recent disciples of Plato,* could not be 

* This exjpodtkm of the doctrine of Plato appears to me contnury to the 
true sense of that philosopher's writings. The brilliant imagination which 
he carried into metaphysical inquiries, his style, ihll of alleffories and fig- 
ares, have misled those mterpreters who did not seek, from the whole tenor 
of his workB and beyond the ima^ which the writer employs, the system 
of this irfulosopher. In my opimon, there is no Trinity m Plato; he has 
established no mysterious generation between the three pretended principles 
whidi he is made to distinguish. Finally, he conceives unlv as attrilnUes 
of die Dei^i or of matter, those ideas, of which it is supposed that he made 
gubttaneet, real beings. 

According to Plato, Gkid and matter existed from all eternity. Before the 
creation of tne world, matter had in itself a principle of motion, but with* 
out end or laws: it is this principle which Plato calls the irrational soul of 
Uie world, {i><oyoi ipdxi ;) because, according to his doctrine, every sponta* 
neous and original principle of motion is called souL Qod wished to im- 
^xemform upon matter, that is to say, 1. To mould matter, and make it into 
a body ; 2. To regulate its motion, and subject it to some end and to certain 
laws. The Deity, in this operation, could not act but according to the ideas 
existing in his mtelligence : their union filled this, and formed the ideal 
type of the world. It is this ideal world, this divine intelligence, existii^ 
with God from all eternity, and called by Plato v8vi or A^^yos* wluch he is 
supposed to personify, to substantialize ; while an attentive examination is 
sufficient to convince us that he has never assigned it an existence external 
to the Deity, (hors de la Divinite,) and that he considered the Myoi as tlie 
aggregate of the ideas of God, tne divine understanding in its relation to 
the world. The contrary opinion is irreconcilable with all his philosophy : 
thus he savs (TimsBus, p. 348, edit BipO that to the idea of the Deit3r 
is eaaentialw united that of intelligence, of a lo^os. He would thus have 
admitted a double lo^os ; one inherent in the Deity as an attribute, the other 
independently existmg as a substance. He affirms (TimsBus, 316, 337, 
348, Sophista, v. ii. p. 265, 266) that the intelligence, the principle of 
(Mrder, vSvi or Xtfyof, cannot exist but as an attribute of a soul, hpvxn^) 
the principle of motion and of life, of which the nature is unknown 
to OS. How, then, according to this, could he consider the logos as a 
■abstanoe endowed, with an independent existence ? In other places, 
he explains it by these two werds, imoriiftrif (knowledge, science.) and oiavota, 
(intelligence,) which signify tlie attributes of the Deity. (Sophist, v. iL p. 
899.) Lastly, it follows from several passages, among others from Phileb. v. 
iv. n. 247, 248, that Plato has never given to the words v8viy \6yos, but one 
oi Uiese two meanings : 1. Tke result of the action of the Deity ; that in, 
Mder, the collective laws which govern the world • and 2. The rational soul 
•i the world, {keyisrUn xlfvxit) or the cause of this result, that is to say. the 
iivioe intelUgence. When he separates God, the ideal archetype of the 
world and matter, it is to explain how, according to his system, Ood liai 
fRHsoeded« at the creation, to unite the principle of order whic^ he lai 
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perfectly understood, till after an assiduous study of thirty 
years." 

The arms of the Maoedoniaiis diflfused over Asia and Egypt 
the language and learning of Greece ; and the theological sys- 
tem of Plato was taught, with less reserve, and perhaps with 
some improvements, in the celebrated school of Alexandria." 

" The modern guides who lead me to the knowledge of the Pla- 
tonic system are Cudworth, (Intellectual System, p. 668 — 620,) Baa- 
aage, (Hist des Juifs, L iv. c. 4, p. 53 — 86,) Le Clerc, (Epist Grit viL 
p. 194—209,) and Bnicker, (Hist Philosoph. torn. I p. 678—706.) Aa 
the learning of these writers was equal, and their intention different, aa 
inquisitive observer may derive instruction from their disputes, and 
certainty from their agreement 

" Brucker, Hist Philosoph. tom. L p. 1349 — 1357. The Alexan- 
drian school is celebrated oy Strabo (1 xviL) and Ammianna, (xxii 
6.)* 

within himselC bis piroper intelligence, die Xtfyo;, the principle of motion, to 
the principle of motion, the irrational soal, the UXoyos tfnxv, whidi was in 
matter. When he speaks of the place occapied by the ideal world, {r6wof 
poiird(t) it is to deni^ate the divine intelligence, which is its cause. Finally, 
in no part of his writings do we find a tme peraonification of the pretended 
beings of which he is said to have formed a trinity : and if this personifica- 
tion existed, it woald eqaaUy apply to many other notions, of wfaidi might 
be formed many different trinities. 

This error, into which many ancient as well as modem interpreters ot 
Plato have fallen, was very natural. Besides the snares which were con* 
cealed in his fignrative style ; besides the necessity of comprehending as a 
whole tbe system of his ideas, and not to explam isolated passages, the 
namre of bis doctrine itself would conduce to this error. When Plato 
appeared, the uncertainty of human knowledge, and the continual illuniona 
of the senses, were acknowledged, and bad given rise to a general scepd- 
cism. Socrates had aimed at raising morality above tbe influence of tnis 
scepticism : Plato endeavored to save metaphysics, by seeking in the 
human intellect a source of certainty which tne senses could not furnish. 
He invented the rjrstem of innate ideas, of which the ag^^egate formed, 
according to him, the ideal world, and affirmed that these ideas were real 
attributes, not only attached to our conceptions of objects, but to the 
nature of the objects themselves ; a nature of which from them we might 
obtain a knowledge. He gave, then, to these ideas a positive existence as 
attributes; his commentators could easily give them a real existence as 
fubstances; especially as tbe terms which he used to designate them, 
Itvro ro KaXotf, &vro rd iyc^ov, essential beauty, essential goodness, lent them- 
selves to this substantialization, (hypostasis.)— G. 

We have retained this view of the original philosophy of Plato, in which 
there is probably much truth. The ^nius uf Plato was rather metaphysical 
than impersonative: his poetry was m his language, rather than, like that of 
the Orientals, in his conceptions. — M. 

* The philosopny of Plato was not the only source of that professed n 
Che school of Alexandria. That city, in which Greek, Jewish, and Eg; p 
jan men of letters were assembled, was the scene of a strange fusion m the 
i>stem of these three people. Tbe Greeks brought a Platonism, already 
mach changed; the Jews, who had ac^c^uired at Babylon a great nurohci 
•f Oriental notiDns, and whose theological opinions had undergone grea 
glMugt's by this intercourse, endeavored to reconcile Platonisai with theh 
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A numerouj colony of Jews had been invited, by the fevor of 
the Ptolemies, to settle in their new capital.^* While the bulk 
of the nation practised the legal ceremonies, and pursued the 
lucrative occupations of commerce, a few Hebrews, of a more 
liberal spirit, devoted their lives to religious and philosophical 
contemplation.^' They cultivated with diligence, and em- 
braced with ardor, the theological system of the Athenian 
sage. But their national pride would have been mortified by 

* ■ W " ■ ' — ■ — ^ ^^■ ■ ■■^» ■ ■■■■■ ■—■■■■■ I ■^^^■^■^■^ 

** Joseph. Antiquitat L xii. a 1, 8. Basnage, Hit»t des Jmb, L vf« 
e. T. 

^* For the wigin of the Jewisdi philosophy, see Eusebiua, Prnparat. 
EvaDgeL viil 9, 10. According to Philo, the Tberapeutae stadied 
philosophy ; and Bnicker has proved (Hist Philosoph. torn, il p. 787) 
that they gave the preference to that of Plato. 

new doctrine, and disfigared it entirely ; lastly, the Egyptians, who were 
not willing to abandon notions for which the Greeks themselves enter* 
tained respect, endeavored on their side to reconcile their own with those 
of their neighbors. It is in Ecdesiasticas and the 'Wisdom of Solomon 
that we trace the influence of Oriental philosophy rather than that of 
Platonism. We find in these books, and in those of the later prophets, as 
in Bzekiel, notions oi^uiown to the Jews before the Babylonian captivitv, 
of which -we do not discover the germ in Plato, bat which are manifiestly 
derived from the Orientals. Thas Qod represented onder the image of light, 
and the principle of evil under that of darkness; the history of the good and 
bad angels ; paradise and hell, &c., are doctrines of which the origin, or at 
least the positive determination, can only be referred to the Oriental philos- 
ophy. Plato supposed matter eternal ; the Orientals and the Jews consid- 
ered it as a creation of Ood, who alone was eternal. It is impossible to ex 
plain the philosophy of the Alexandrian school solely by the blending of the 
Jewish theology with the Greek philosophy. The Oriental philosophy, 
however little it may be known, is reooimized at every instant Thus, ao- 
onrding to the Zend Avesta, it is by the Word (honover) more ancient than 
the world, that Ormuzd created the universe. This word is the logos of 
Philo. consequently very different from that of Plato. I have shown that 
IMato never personified the logos as the ideal archetype of the world : Philo 
ventured this personification. The Deity, according to him, has a double 
logos ; the first (X^yo; t^iiSBiros) is the ideal archetype of the world, the 
ideal worid, the fint-bom of the Deity; the second (Adyot irpo<p6piicos) is the 
word itself of God, personified under the image of a being acting to create 
the sensible world, and to make it like to the ideal world : it is the second- 
born of God. Following out his imaginations, Philo went so far as to per- 
sonify anew the ideal world, under die image of a celestial man, [dvpaviot 
ivfpronos,) the primitive type of man, and the sensible world under the image 
of another man less perfect than the celestial man. Certain notions of the 
Oriental pbiloaophy may have given rise to this strange abuse of allegoiy, 
which it IS sufficient to relate, to show what alterations Platonism had already 
oodergone, and what was their source. Philo, moreover, of all the Jews of 
Alexandria, is the one whoso Platonism is the most pure. jSee Buhle, Introd 
to Hist, of Mod. Philosophy. MichaeUs, Introd. to Nevi Test in German 
yurt il. p. 973.) It is from Uiis mixture of Orientalism, Platonism, and Jnda 
ttm. that Gnosticism arose, which had produced so many theological an-i 
philosophical extravagandoMk and in why I Oriental notionB evidently pr» 
ionloate.-^^. 
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ft fair confessiou of their former poverty : and tliey boldlj-^^A-Gi 
marked, as the sacred iiilieritanco of their ancestors, the gold K>X<=3] 
and jewels which thej had so lately stolen from their Egyptian Mzv-^ia 
masters. One hundred years before the birth of Christ, a.as 
philosophical treatise, which manifestly betrays the style andE>f^-o 
sentiments of the school of Plato, was produced by the Alex^-^jsc^^sj 
andrian Jews, and unanimously received as a genuine andCi^Mrxoc 
Taluable relic of the inspired Wisdom of Solomon." A simi—- -r Mrmii 
lar union of the Mosaic faith and the Grecian philo^phyx'^^i^ ^Ji 
distinguishes the works of Philo, which were composed, hrm^-^^r 
the most part, under the reign of Augustus.^^ The materiaK-^s. 5ai 
soul of the universe " might offend the piety of the Hebrews :r ^ss : 
but they applied the character of the Logos to the Jehovah of^^i^of 
Moses and the patriarchs ; and the Son of God was introducecK:^ ^^ 
upon earth under a visible, and even human appe-arance, 
perform those familiar offices which seem incompatible wit 
the nature and attributes of the Universal Cause." 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, the authority^^^^y 




^' See Galmet, Dissertations sur la Bible, torn, ii p. 2*77. Hie 
of the Wisdom of Solomon was received by many ot the fiithOTB as 
work of that monarch : and although rejected by Uie Protestaats £»■> 
want of a Hebrew original, it has obtained, with the rest of the Y nl-. " 
f^ate, the sanction of Ihe coimcil of Trent. 

" The Platonism of Philo, which was famous to a proverb, is provec^^^^ed 
b^ood a doubt by Le Clerc, (Epist Crit viil p. 211 — 228.) Ba 
(Etist des Juifs, L iv. c 5) has clearly ascertained, that the 
logical works of Philo were composed before the death, and 

Erobably before ihe birth, of Christ. In such a time of darkness, 
Dowledge of Philo is more astonishing than his errors. Bull, Defe 
fid. Nicen. s. L o. L p. 12. 

>8 Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 
Besides this material soul, Cudworth has discovered (p. 662) r 
Araelius, Porphyry, Plotinus, and, as he thinks, in Plato himself, . 
superior, spiritual upercosmian soul of the universe. But this doab' 
Boul is exploded by Brucker, Basnage, and Le Clerc, as an idle 
of the latter Platonists. 

^* Petav. Dogmata Theolog^ca, tom. il L viil c. 2, p. 791. 
Befens. Fid. Nicen. s. l c. L p. 8, 13. This notion, till it was 
by the Arians, was freely adopted in the Christian theology. Tertu^ 
lian (adv. Praxeam, c. 16^ has a remarkable and dangerous 
After oontraf^ting, with mdisereet wit, the nature of Gkxi, and 
actions of Jehovah, he concludes: Scilicet ut haec de filio Dei x^. 
credenda fuisse, si non scripta essent ; fortasse non credenda de 
lioet scripta.* 

* Tertullian is here arguing agaiast the Patripassians ; thoee who 
tluu the Father was bom of the Vii^gin, died and was baried.— If. 





i 
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of tlie school of Alexandria, and the consent of th^ Jews and 
Greeks, were insufficient to establish the truth of a mysterious 
doctrine, which might please, but could not satisfy, a rational 
mind. A prophet, or apostle, inspired by the Deity, can alone 
exercise a lawful dominion over the feith of mankind : and 
the theology of Plato might have been forever confounded 
wiUi the philosophical visions of the Academy, the Porch, and 
ihe Lycaeum, if the name and divine attributes of the Zo/701 
bad pot been confirmed by the celestial pen of the last and 
most sublime of the Evangelists.'* The Christian Revelation, 

** Tlie Plaionists admired the beginning of the Gospel of St Joh^^ 
as contiuning an exact transcript of their own principles. Augustin 
de Civitat Dei, x. 29. Amelius apud Cyril, aovers. Julian. 1. viil p 
288. But in the third and fourth centuries, the Platonists of Alex 
andria niight improve their Trinity by the secret study of the Chris- 
tian theology.* 

* A short diflcassion on the sense in which St John has used the won/ 
Logos, will jirove that he has not borrowed it from the philosophy of Plato 
The evangelist adopts this word without previous explanation, as a term 
willi whicn his contemporaries y/ere already familiar, and which they could 
at once comprehend. To know the sense which he gave to it, we must 
inquire that which it generallv bore in his time. We find two : the one 
attached to the word log<» by tne Jews of Palestine, the other by the school 
of Alexandria, particularly by Philo. The Jews had feared at all times to 
pronounce the name of Jehovah ; they had formed a habit of designating 
Ood by one of his attributes ; they called him sometimes Wisdom, some 
times the Word. By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, (Psalm 
xxxiiL 6.) Accustomed to allegories, they often addressed/ themselves to 
this attrioute df the D^ty as a real being. Solomon maMea Wisdom say, 
** The Lord possessed me in the. beginning of his way, before, his works of 
old. 1 was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth 
w^as." (Prov. viii. 22, 23.) Their residence in Persia oidy increased this in* 
dhiation to sustained allegories. In the Ecclesiasticus oi the son of Sirach, 
and ^be Book of Wisdom, we find allegorical descriptions of Wisdom like 
the following : " I came out of the mouth of the Most High ; I covered the 
earth as a c^ud ; . . . I alone compassed the circuit of heaven, and walked 
In the bottom of the deep . . . The Creator created me from the beginning, 
before the world, and I shall never faiL" (Eccles. xxiv. 35 — 39.J See also 
the Wisdom of Solomon, c. vii. v. 9. [The latter book is clearly Alexan- 
drian.' — M.] We see from this that the Jews understood from the Hebrew 
and Chaldaio words which signify Wisdom, the Word, and which were 
translated into Greek by aofta, X6yos, a simple attribute of the Deity, ane^o^ 
fcally personified, but of which they did not make a real particular bemg 
■eimrate from the Deity. 

The school of Alexandria, on the contrary, and Philo among the rest, 
mingling Qreek with Jewish and Oriental notions, and abandoning himself 
to his inclination to mysticism, personified the logost and represented it 
(see note, p. 30T) as a distinct being, created by God, and intermediate be- 
tween Goa and man. This is the second logos of Philo, jXtf^os irpof6piKOi,) 
Ciat which acts from the beginning of the world, alone m its kind, (t^ovo 
r^mr) creator of the sensible world, (irtfff/io; aiaOnrds^) formed by God ac 
Obrdjng to the ideal world (ic6onof vdtiroi) which he had in himselC an^f 
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which was consummated under the reign o^ Nerva, disdoeed 
to the worl 1 the amazing secret, that the Logos, who was with 
€k>d from the beginning, and was Ood, who had made all 
things, and for whom all things had been made, was incarnate 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth ; who had been bom of a 
virgin, and suffered death on the cross. Besides the genera, 
design of fixing on a perpetual basis the divine honors of 
Christ, the most ancient and respectable of the ecclesiastica] 
writers have ascribed to the evangelic theologian a particular 
intention to confute two opposite heresies, which disturbed the 

which was the first logos, {h dvtardrw^) the first-boni (& irpeo0vrepog vlof) of the 
Deity. The logos taken in this sense, then, was a created being, bat, ante- 
rior to the creation of the world, near to God, and charged with his reveUir 
tions to mankind. 

Which of these two senses is that which 6t John intended to assign to the 
word logos in the first chapter of his Gospel, and in all his writings 1 

St. John was a Jew, bom and educated in Palestine ; he had no knoind- 
edge, at least very little, of the philosophy of the Greeks, and that of the 
Grecizing Jews: he would naturally, tnen, attach to the word logos the 
sense attached to it by the Jews of Palestine. If, in fact, we compare the 
attributes which he assies to the logos with those which are assigned to it 
in Proverbs, in the Wisdom of Solomon, in Ecdesiasticus, we shall, see 
that they are the same. The Word was in the world, and the worid was 
made by him ; in him was life, and the life was the light of men, (c. i v. 
10 — 14.) It is impossible not to trace in this chapter the ideas whidi the 
Jews had formed of the alle^rized logos. The evangelist afterwards 
really personifies that which his predecessors have personified only poet- 
ically ; for he affirms " that the Word became fiesh^^ (v. 14.) It was to 
prove this that be wrote. Closely examined, the ideas which he gives of 
the logos cannot agree with those of Philo and the sdbool of Alezandbria; 
they correspond, on the contrary,^with those of the Jews of Palestine. 
Pernaps St John, employing a well-known term to explain a doctrine 
which was yet unknown, has slightly altered the sense ; it is this alteration 
Mrhich we appear to discover on comparing di£Eerent passages of his wri- 
tings. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Jews of Palestine, who did not perceive 
this alteration, could find nothing extraordinary in what 8t Jolm said of 
the Logos ; at least they comprehended it without difficolQr, while the 
Greeks and Grecizing Jews, on their part, brought to it prejudioes and 
preconceptions easily reconciled with those of the evangelist, 'who did not 
expressly contradict them. This circumstance must have much favored 
Uie progress of Christianity. Thus the fathers of the church ia the two 
first centuries and later, formed almost all in the sdiool of Alezandria, 
gave to the Logos of St. John a sense neariy similar to that wfaidi it 
received from Philo. Their doctrine approached very near to diat ^wfaldi 
in the fourth century the council of Nice condemned in the person of 
Arius. — G. 

M. Guhsot has forgotten the long residence of St John at Bphesus, the 
centre of the mingliiig opinions of the East and West which were g^raduidly 
growing up into Gnosticism. (See Matter. Hist du Gnosticisme, voL L p. 
154.) St John's sense of the Logos seems as far removed from the simpw 
allegory ascribed to the Palestinian Jews as from the Oriental impersonatiim 
of the Alexandrian. The simple truth may be, that St ifkm took the familial 
term, and, as it were, infused into it the peculiar and Christian sense in woieh 
it is used in his writings. — Bi. 
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peace of the primitiye church.'^ I. The fiiith of the Ebion- 
ites,** perhapB of the Nazarenes,'* was gross and imperfect 
They revered Jesus as the greatest of the prophets, endowed 
with supernatural virtue and power. Thej ascribed to his 
person and to his future reign all the predictions of the 
Hebrew oracles which relate to the spiritual and everlasting 
kingdom of the promised Messiah.'^ Some of them might 
confess that he was born of a virgin ; but thej obstinately 
rejected the preceding existence and divine perfections of the 
Logos, or Son of God, which are so clearly defined in the 
Gospel of St John. About fifty years afterwards, the Ebion- 
ites, whose errors are mentioned by Justin Martyr with less 
severity than they seem to deserve, formed a very inconsid- 
erable portion of the Christian name. II. The Gnostics, who 
were distinguished by the epithet of Doceies, deviated into 
the contrary extreme ; and betrayed the human, while they 
asserted the divine, nature of Christ. Educated in the school 
of Plato, accustomed to the sublime idea of the Logos, they 
readily conceived that the brightest ^on, or Emanation of the 
Deity, might assume the outward shape and visible appear* 
ances of a mortal;'* but they vainly pretended, that the 
imperfections of matter are incompatible with the purity of a 

" See Beausobre, Hist Critique du Manicheisme. torn. L p. 877. 
The Gospel according to St John is supposed to have been published 
%bout seventy years after the death of Cnrist 

" The sentiments of the Ebionitea are fairly stated by Mosheim (pu 
S81) and Le Clerc, (Hist Eccles. p. 685.) The Clementines, pub- 
Ushed among the apostolical fiEithers, are attributed by the critics to 
one of these sectaries. 

'* Stanch polemics, like a Bull, (Judlciimi Eccle& CathoL c 2,) 
insist on the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes ; which appears less pure 
and certain in the eyes of Mosheim, (p. 880.) 

** The humble condition and sufferings of Jesus have always been 
a stombling-blook to the Jews. ** Deus . . . contrariis coloribua 
ICessiam depinxerat: futurus erat Rex, Judex, Pastor," Ac See 
Limborch et Orobio Arnica Collat p. 8, 19, 58—76, 192 — 284. But 
tius objection has obliged the believing Christians to lift up their eyes 
to a spiritual and everlasting kingdom. 

'* tJustin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphonte, p. 148, 144. See Le Clerc, 
Hist Ecdes. p. 615. Bull and his editor Grabe (Judicium Ecclea. 
CathoL c 7, and Appendix) attempt to distort either the sentiments or 
the words of Justin ; but their violent correction of the text is rej tcted 
even by the Benedictine editors. 

'* llie Arians reproached the orthodox paity with borrowing thcii 
IVinity from the Valentinians and Marcionites. See Beausobre, BLat 
da llanicfaeisme, L lil c. 6, 7. 
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celestial substance. While the blood of Christ yet smoked <m 
Mount Calvary, the Docetes invented the impious and extrava- 
gant hypothesis, that, instead of issuing from the womb of the 
Virgin,*^ he had descended on the banks of the Jordan in the 
form of perfect manhood ; that he had imposed on the senses 
of his enemies, and of his disciples ; and that the ministers of 
Pilate had wasted their impotent rage on an airy phantomi 
«rho seemed to expire on the cross, and, after three days, Ui 
rise from the dead.'' 



*^ Non dignum est ex utero credere Deum, et Deum Christois 
• • . . non dignum est ut tanta majestas per sordes et aqualores muli 
eris iransire credatur. The Qnosucs asserted the impurity of matter, 
and of marriage ; and they were scandalized by the gross interpreti^ 
tions of the fathers, and even of Augustin hiiuflelf See Beaasobre, 
tom. il p. 623 * 

" Apostolis adhuc in sseculo super stitibus apud Judseam Christf 
sanffuine recente, et phantasma corpus Domini asserebatur. Coteleriu* 
thii^ (Patres ApostoL tom. ii. p. 24) that those who will not allow 
the JDocetes to have arisen in the time of the Apostles, may with equal 
reason deny that the sun shines at noonday. These bocetes, who 
formed the most considerable party among the Gnostics, were so 
called, because they granted only a seeming body to Christf 



* The greater part of the DocetsB rejected the true divinity of Jesat 
Christ, as weJl as bis human nature. They belonged to the Gnosticfl, 
whom some philosophers, in whose party (Gibbon has enlisted, make ti 
derive their opinions from those of Plato. These philosophers did not 
consider that Platonism had undergone continual alterations, and thai 
those who ^ve it some analogy with the notions of the Gnostics vrean latei 
in their origin than most of the sects comprehended under this naxna 
Ifosheim has proved (in his Instit Histor. Eccles. Blajor. s. i n. 136, aqq. 
and p. 339, sqq.) that the Oriental philosophy, combined wito the cab* 
alistical philosophy of the Jews, had ^ven birth to Gbosticism. The rela> 
tions which exist between this doctnne and the records which remain to 
us of that of the Orientals, the Chaldean and Persian, have been the 
source of tlie errors of the Gnostic Christians, who wisl^ to recoiMnls 
their ancient notions with their new belief. It is on this account thati 
denying the human nature of Christ, they also denied his intimate unioo 
with God. and took him for one of the substances (^somO created by God. 
As they believed in the eternity of matter, and considered it to be the 
principle of evil, in opposition to the Deity, the first cause and principle 
of good, they were unwilling to admit that one of the pure substances, OM 
of the eeons which came forth irom God, had, by partaking in the material 
nature, allied himself to the principle of evil ; and this was their motive fat 
rejecting the real humanity of Jesus Christ See Ch. G. F. Wfddi, 
Hist, of Heresies in Germ. t. i. p. 217, sqq. Brucker, Hist Crit PML iL p 
639.— G. 

t The name of DocetsB was given to these sectaries only in die courM 
of the second century: this name did not designate a sect prcmeriy 4i 
called ; it applied to all the sects who taught the non-reality of toe mat» 
rial body or Christ; of this number were the Valentinians, the Baaflkil 
•OS, die Ophites, the Marcionites, (against whom Tertnllian wrote bit 
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The divine sanction, which the Apostle had hestowod on 
the fundamental principle of the theology of Plato, encouraged 
the learned proselytes of the second and third ceDturies to 
admire and study the writings of the Athenian sage, who had 
thus marvellously anticipated one of the most surprising dis- 
coveries of the Christian revelation. The respectable name 
of Plato was used by the orthodox,'* and abused by the here- 
tics,** as the common support of truth and error : the author- 
ity of his skilful commentators, and the science of dialectics, 
were employed to justify the remote consequences of his opin- 
ions and to supply the discreet silence of the inspired writen. 
The same subtle and profound questions concerning the nature, 
the generation, the distinction, and the equality of the three 
divine persons of the mysterious Triad, or Trinity*^ were 
agitated in the philosophical and in the Christian schools of 
Alexandria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged them to 
explore the secrets of the abyss ; and the pride of the profes- 

** Some proofs of the respect which the GhristiaiM entertained for 
the person and doctrine of rlato may be found in De la Mothe le 
Vayer, torn. v. p. 135, Ac, edit 1767 ; and Basnage, Hist des Julfs 
torn. iv. p. 29, 79, Ac. 

*** Doleo bona fide, Platonem omnium herseticorum condimentarium 
fiictum. Tertulliaa de Anima, c. 23. Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. 
tpm. iil proleg. 2) shows that this was a general complmnt Beauso- 
bre (touL i L iii. c 9, 10) has deduced the Gnostic errors from 
Platonic principles ; and as, in the school of Alexandria, those prin- 
dples were blended with the Oriental philosophy, (Bruc^er, torn, i 
p. 1356,) the sentiment of Beausobre may be reconciled with the 
opinion of Mosheim, (General History of the Church, voL l p. 37.) 

*^ If Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, (see Dupin, BibliothSque Eo- 
(desiastique, torn. L p. 66,) was the first who employed the word Triad, 
Trinity, that abstract term, which was already familiar to the schools 
of philosophy, must have been introduced mto the theology of the 
Christians after the middle of the second century. 



book, De Came Christi,) and other Gnostics, la truth, Clement of Alexan- 
dria (L iiL Strom, c. 13, p. 552) makes express mention of a sect of DocetoD, 
and even names as one of its beads a certain Cassianns ; but every thing 
leads us to believe that it was not a distinct sect. Pbilastrias (de Hseres, c. 
31) reproaches Sataminas with being a Docete. IrensBas (adv. Hser. c. 23) 
makes the same reproach against Basilides. Epiphanius and PhUastrias, 
wbo have treated in detail on each particular heresy, do not specially name 
that of the Docetse. Serapion, bishop of Antioch, (Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. 
▼i c 12,) and Clement of Alexandria, (1. vii. Strom, p. 900,) appear to be the 
first who have used the generic name. It is not found in any earlier record, 
though the error which it points out existed even in the time of the Apos 
ties. S<te Ch. G. F. Walcfa, Hist, of Her. v. i p. 283. Tillemont, Mem 
fOKT idvir a la Hist Eccles. ii p. 50. Buddasus de Eodes. Apost. c. 5, ^ 7 
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MorSi and of their disciples, was satisfied with the wnoDca of 
words. But the most sagacious of the Christian theologians^ 
the great Athanasius himself^ has candidly confessed,^' that 
whenever he forced his understanding to meditate on th(> 
divinity of the Logos^ his toilsome and unavailing efforts 
recoiled on themselves ; that the more he thought, the less he 
comprehended ; and the more he wrote, the less capable was 
he of expressing his thoughts. In every step of the inquiij, 
we are compelled to feel and acknowleo^e the immeasurable 
disproportion between the size of the object and the capacity 
of the human mind. We may strive to abstract the notions 
oT time, of space, and of matter, which so closely adhere to 
all the perceptions of our experimental knowledge. But as 
soGQ as we presume to reason of infinite substance, of spirit- 
ual generation; as often as we deduce any positive conclu- 
sions from a negative idea, we are involved in darkness, per- 
plexity, and inevitable contradiction. As these difficulties 
arise from the nature of the subject, they oppress, with tht^ 
same insuperable weight, the philosophic and the theological 
disputant; but we may observe two essential and peculiar 
circumstances, which discriminated the doctrines of the Catho- 
lic church from the opinions of the Platonic school. 

L A chosen society of philosophers, men of a liberal educa^^ 
tion and curious disposition, might silently meditate, and tem- 
perately discuss in the gardens of Athens or the library of 
Alexandria, the abstruse questions of metaphysical sdenoe. 
The lofty speculations, which neither convinced the under- 
standing, nor agitated the passions, of the Platonists them- 
selves, were carelessly overlooked by the idle, the busy, and 
even the studious part of mankind.** But after the Logos had 
been revealed as the sacred object of the faith, the hope, and 
the rehgious worship of the Christians, the mysterious system 
was embraced by a numerous and increasing multitude in every 
province of the Roman world. Those persons who, firom their 
age, or sex, or occupations, were. the least qualified to judge, 

** Athanasius, torn. i. p. 808. His expressioiis have an lincomnuMi 
energj; and as he was writing to monks, there oould not be an/ 
occasion for him to affect a rational language. 

** In a treatise, which professed to explain tue opinions of tlie 
ancient philosophers concerning the nature of the goKla we might 
expect to discover the theological Trinity of Plata But Cicero very 
honestly confessed, that although he had translated the Timasns, he 
oonld never imderstand that mysterious dialogue. See HieroD/OL 
pr»£ od L xil in Isaiam, torn. v. p. 164. 
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who were the least exercised in the habits of abstract re»> 

zoning, aspired to contemplate the economy of the Divine 

Nature : and it is the boast of Tertullian,'^ that a Christian 

mechanic could readily answer such questions as had per- 

plexed the wisest of itie Grecian sages. Where the subject 

lies so far beyond our reach, the difference between the higb- 

<st and the lowest of human understandings may indeed be 

calculated as infinitely small; yet the degree of weakness 

may perhaps be measured by the degree of obstinacy and 

<logmatic confidence. These speculations, lustead of being 

treated as the amusement of a vacant hour, became the most 

serious business of the present, and the most useful prepara- 

tion for a future, life. A theology, which it was incumbent 

to believe, which it was impious to doubt, and which it might 

1)6 dangerous, and even fatal, to mistake, became the familiar 

Igpic of private meditation and popular discourse. The cold 

indifference of philosophy was inflamed by the fervent spirit 

<>f devotion ; and even the metaphors of common language 

suggested the Mlacious prejudices of sense and experience. 

"The Christians, who abhorred the gross and impure generation 

^f the Greek mythology,"* were tempted to argue from the 

:iainiliar analog of the filial and paternal relations. The 

character of Son seemed to imply a perpetual subordination 

^to the voluntary author of his existence ; " but as the act of 

generation, in the most spiritual and abstt acted sense, must be 

sBupposed to transmit the properties of a common nature,** 

^bey durst not presume to circumscribe the powers or the 

-duration of the Son of an eternal and omnipotent Father. 

IFourscore years after the death of Christ, the Christians of 

•* TertuUian. in Apolog. c 46. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, au mot 
^Sifiumide, His remarks on the presumption of TertuUian are profound 
^md interestiDg. 

•• LactantiuB, iv. 8. Yet the Prchcle, or Prolatto^ which the most 
^TTtbodoz divines borrowed without scruple from the Y alentinians, and 
filostrBted by the comparisons of a fountain and stream, the sun and 
^ts rays, &c^ either meant nothing, or &yored a material idea of the 
^iiTine generatioa See Beausobre, tom. 1 1. iii. c. 7, p. 648. 

** Many of the primitive writca^ have frankly confessed, that the 
Son owed his being to the wU of the Father. See Clarke's Scripture 
TlVinity, pi 280 — 287. On the other hand, Athanasius and his follow- 
^sr% seem unwilling to grant what they are afraid to deny. The 
^Milioolmen extricate themselves from this diifficulty by the distinction of 
«ft preceding and a concomitant will Petav. D(^m. Theolog. torn, il L 
^i. c 8, p '687— 608. 

'^ See Petav. Dqgm. Theolog. torn, il L iL & 1(, p. 169. 
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BithyiiiH, declasrtix before the tribunal of Pliny, that they 
invoked him as a god : and his divine honors have been 
perpetuated in every age and country, by the various sects 
who assume the name of his disciples." Their tender rever- 
ence for the memory of Christ, and their horror for the pro- 
fone worship of any created being, would have engaged them 
to assert the equal and absolute divinity of the Logos^ if their 
rapid ascent towards the throne of heaven had not been imper- 
oeptibly checked by the apprehension of violating the unity 
and sole supremacy of the great Father of Christ and of the 
Universe. The suspense and fluctuation produced in the minds 
of the Christians by these opposite tendencies, may be observed 
in the writings of the theologians who flourished after the end 
of the apostolic age, and before the origin of the Arian contro- 
versy. Their suffi*age is claimed, with equal confidence, by 
the orthodox and by the heretical parties ; and the most inqins- 
itive critics have fairly allowed, that if they had the good for- 
tune of possessing the Catholic verity, they have delivered their 
conceptions in loose, inaccurate, and sometimes contradictory 
language.'* 

II. The devotion of individuals was the first circumstance 
which distinguished the Christians from the ■ Platonists : the 
second was the authority of the church. The disciples of 
philosophy asserted the rights of intellectual freedom, and 
their respect for the sentiments of their teachers was a liberal 
and voluntary tribute, which they offered to superior reason. 
But the Christians formed a numerous and disciplined society ; 
and the jurisdiction of their laws and magistrates was strictly 
exercised over the minds of the faithful. The loose wander- 
ings of the imagination were gradually confined by creeds and 

" Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem. Plin. Epist 
X. 97. The sense of Deus^ 8ed(, Elohim^ ia the ancient languages, is criti- 
cally examined by Le Clerc,(Ar8 Critica, p. 150 — 166,) and the propri- 
ety of worshipping a very excellent creature is ably defended dj thi^ 
Socinian Emlyn, (Tracts, p. 29 — 36, 51-— 146.) 

** See Daill6 de Usu Patrum, and Le Clorc, Biblioth^ue Univer 
fl^e, torn. z. p. 409. To arraign the fiuth of the Ante-NiceiMF 
fetfaers, was the object-, or at least has been the effect^ of the stapeo — 
dous work of Petavius on the Trinity, (Dogm. Theolog. toRL ii. ;) oar' 
has the deep impression been erased by the learned defence of BishoBP 
Bull* 




* Dr. Barton's work on the doctrine of the Ante-Nicene &tber« ranfll 
noBiolted hy those who wish to obtain clear notions on this smhject — M. 
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eoDfesfiions ; *• the freedom of private judgment submitted to 
the pablic wisdom of synods ; the authority of a theologian 
was determined by his ecclesiastical rank ; and the episcopal 
floooessofs of the apostles inflicted the censures of the church 
on those who deviated from the orthodox belief. But in an 
1^ of religious controversy, every act of oppression adds new 
force to the elastic vigor of the mind ; and the mal or obstih 
■acy <^ a spiritual rebel was sometimes stimulated by secret 
Motives of ambition or avarice. A metaphysical argument 
became the cause or pretence of political contests ; the subtle- 
tks of the Platonic school were used as the badges of popular 
Motions, and the distance which separated their respective 
t^ets were enlarged or magnified by the acrimony of dispute. 
As long as the dark heresies of Praxeas and Sabellius labored 
to confound the Father with the Son,^^ the orthodox party 
might be excused if they adhered more strictly and more 
earnestly to the distinction^ than to the eq^udity^ of the divine 
penons. But as soon as the heat of controversy had subsided, 
and the progress of the Sabellians was no longer an object of 
terror to the churches of Rome, of Africa, or of E^ypt, the 
tide of theological opinion began to flow with a gentle but 
steady motion towards the contrary extreme ; and the most 
orthodox doctors allowed themselves the use of the terms and 
definitions which had been censured in the mouth of the sec- 
taries/* After the edict of toleration had restored peace and 
leisure to the Christians, the Trinitarian cojktroversy was re- 
vived in the ancient seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, 
the tumultuous city of Alexandria ; and the flame of religious 
discord was rapicQy" communicated from the schools to the 
^lei^gy* the people, the province, and the East The abstruse 
question of the eternity of the Logos was agitated in eccle^astic 
oooferences and popular sermons ; and the heterodox opinions 



The moat andent creeds were drawn np with tiie greatest latitude; 
Bull, ^Judicium Ecdes. OathoL,) who tries to prevent Episcopi'if 
.from deriving any advantage from Has observation. 

^^ The berenes of Praxeas, Sabellius, ^, are accurately explained 
Isff Mosheim (p. 425, 680 — 714.) Praxeas, who came to Rome 
«DOut the end of the second century, deceived, for some time, the 
idmplicity of the bishop, and was confuted by the pen of the angry 
^ertolliao. 

^ Socrcctes acknowledges, that the heresy of Arius proceeded from 
ids strong desire to embrace an opinion the most diametrically appoftKw 
te tliat of dabeUiuB. 

VOL. II. — O 
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of Aritts ^' were soon made public by his own ae^ and by 
that of his adversaries. His most implacable adversarieB have 
acknowledged the learning and blamelesB life of that eminent 
presbyter, who, in a former election, bad declared, and perhaps 
generously declined, his pretensions to tbe e^usoopal throne.^ 
His competitor Alexander assumed the office of his judges 
The important cause was argued before him ; and if i^ &st kt 
leemed to hesitate, he at length prononnced hk final sentenoe^ 
as an absolute rule of faith/* The undaunted presbyter, who 
presumed to resist the authority of his angry bishop, was sep- 
arated from the community of the church. But the pride of 
Arius was supported by the applause of a numerous party. 
He reckoned among his immediate followers two bish<^ «f 
Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and (what may 
appear almost incredible) seven hundred virgins. A hu^ 
minority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support or &¥or 
his cause ; and their measures were conducted by Susebiuft, 
of Caesarea, the most learned of the Christian pelates ; aD4 
by £usebius of Nicomedia, who had acquired uie reputation 
of a statesman without forfeiting that of a* saint Synods im 
Palestine and Bithynia were opposed to the synods of £^pt 
The attention of the prince and people was attracted by thia 
theologiciU dispute ; and the decision, at the end of six years,* 
was referred to the supreme authority of the genend ooancU d 
Nice. 

When the my|teries <^ the Christian ^suth were dangerovislj 
exposed to public uebate, it might be observed, that the huma» 

** The figure and manners of Arius, tbe eharacter and numbers of 
his first proselytes, are painted in very lively colors by Epiphaniua, 
(torn. I Haeres. box. 8, p. 729,) and we cannot but regret that he 
idiould soon forget the historian, to assume the task of controversy. 

** See Philoetorgius (Lie S,) and Gtodefroy*s ample GmmBeBtary. 
Yet the credibility of Philostorgius is lessened, in the eyes of the 
orthodox, by his Arianism ; and in those of rational critics, by his 
passion, his prejudice, and his ignorance. 

** Sosomen (lie. 15) represents Alexander as iBdi£ferent» and 
even ignorant, in the be^inmng of the controversy; while Socntea 
(L L c 5) ascribes the origin of the dispute to the vam curioaity -or 
his theological speculations. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on EodeaiaaticaJb 
History, voL ii. p. 178) has censured, with his usual fireedom, tha 

conduct of Alexander; vpii Spynv l^anTsrat .... bfioit*s fp6iru¥ Ul* 
Xsvtre, 

** The flames of Arianism might bum for some time in secret: hut 
there is reason to believe that they burst out with violence as ea^J s* 
Hm year ai9. Tillemont, M6m. i!ccles. torn. vi. p. 774r— ISa 
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■rtaftding wis capable of forming" t^red disticct, though 
jfeot systems, concerning the nature of the Divine Trinitj * 
tt was pronounced, that none of these systems, in a pure 
ftbaolute seose, were exempt fVom heresy and error/* 
nordtng to the first hypothesis, which was maintained by 
t aod Us disciples, the Logos was a dependent and spon- 
m production, created from nothing by the will of the 
*. The Son, by whom aU tibiogs were made^^ had been 
ten before all worlds, and the knigest of the astronomical 
is oould be compared only as a fleeting moment to the 
t of his duration ; yet this duratioii was not infinite,^ and 
had been a tiiae which preceded the ineffable generation 
r Logos, On this only-b%otten Son, the Almighty Fathet 
kransfused his ample spirit, and impressed the eroilgence 
I gkxry. Visible image of invisible perfection, he saw, at 
uneasunable distance beneath his feet, the thrones of the 
test archangels ; yet he shone only with a reflectied light, 
lyBe the sons of the Roman emperors, who were invested 
the titles of Caesar or Augustus,^ lie governed the uni- 
i& obedience to the will of his Father and Monarch. II. 
8 second hypothesis, the Lagos possessed all the inherent, 
imunicable perfections, which religion and philosophy 
ipriate to tlie Supreme God. Three distinct and infinite 
s or substances, tiiree coequal and coetemal beings, com- 
I the Divine Essence ; *^ and it would have implied con- 



^uid credidit 9 Certe, out tria nomina audiens tres Deos 
lit» et idololatra effectus est ; aut in tribus vocabulis triDominein 
M Deum, in Sabellii hsBresim incurrit; aitt edoctua ab Arianis 
esse Tenim Deum Patrem, filium et spiritum sanctum credidUt 
iiM. Aut extra haoc quid credere potuerit nescio. Hieronym. 
iCKnferianos. Jeroiu reserves for the last tlie orthodox system, 
. is more complicated and difficult. 

Ls tiie doctrine of absolute creation from nothing was gradually 
need among the Christians, (Beausobre, torn. ii. p. 166 — ^215,) the 
y oi the warhnan verj naturally rose with that of the work. 
Pbe metaphysics oi Dr. Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p. 276—280) 
di^t an eternal generation from an mfinite oiase. 
rhis profime and absurd simile is employed by several of the 
iTe fathers, particularly by Athenagoras, in his Apology to the 
«r llareus and his son ; and it is aUegcd, without censure, by 
linself. See Defena Fid. Nicen. sect iii. c. 5, No. 4. 
iee Cudworth's Intellectual System, p. 559, 5*79. This dangerous 
hesie was countenanced by the two Gregories, of Nyssa and 
nsen, by Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus, <&c. See Cud- 
, pk 608. Le ClerCy Biblic^Ji^ue Univorselle, torn. xviH. p 97 
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tradiotioo, that any of them should not have existed^ or thai 
they should ever cease to exist** The advocates of a system 
which seemed to establish three independent Deities, attempted 
to preserve the unity of the First Cause, so conspicuous in the 
design and order of the world, by the perpetual concord of 
their administration, and the essential agreem^t of ihdr will. 
A faint resemblance of this unity of action may be discoyered 
ji the societies of men, and even of animals. The causes 
which disturb their harmony, proceed only from the imper- 
fection and inequality of their faculties ; but the omcipoteuoe 
V'hich is guided by infinite wisdom and goodness, cannot &il 
of choosing the same means for the accomplishment of the 
same ends. IIL Three beings, who, by the self-derived neces- 
Aity of their existence, possess all the divine attributes in the 
most perfect degree; who are eternal in duration, infinite iu 
space, and intimately present to each other, and to the whole 
universe ; irresistibly force themselves on the astonished mind, 
as one and the same being,** who, in the oeconomy <^ grace, as 
well as in that of nature, may manifest himself under different 
forms, and be considered under different aspects. By this 
hypotliesis, a real substantial trinity is refined into a trinity of 
names, and abstract modifications, that subsist only in the mind 
which conceives them. The Lo^os is no longer a person, but 
an attnbute ; and it is only in a figurative sense that the epi- 
thet of Son can be applied to the eternal reason, which was 
with God from the beginning, and by which^ not by whomy all 
thinps were made. The incarnation of the Logos is reduced 
10 a mere inspiration of the Divine Wisdom,, which filled the 
sou), and directed all the actions, of the man Jesus. Thus, 
aA/)r revolving around the theological circle, we are surprised 
to find that the Sabellian ends where the Ebionite had begun ; 
and that the incomprehensible mystery which excites our adom- 
tion, eludes our inquiry.** 

^ Ai^^tin seems to envy the freedom of the Fhilosoi^ert. lib 
tnu terljis loquuntur philosophi .... Nos auteili non dicuniis diiov«l 
Ub pnadpia, duos vel ires Deos. De Ciyitai Dei, z. 28. 

** Boetius, who was deeply yersed in the philosophy of Plato and 
Arifftotle, explains the unity of the Trinity by the indiffereHes of the 
ihr<» persons. See the Judicious remarks of Le ClerC) Biblioth^ue 
0{jJ.>i«9, torn. Tvi. p. 225, ixi. 

** If tho Pabellians were startled at this conclusion, they were driveo 
itrf. p aDOtl*e? precipice into the confession, that the Father was bom 
of p. yir|rii> tbut he had suffered on the cross ; and thus deserved tlw 
vlioua «ptt) et oi Patripa99ian9^ with which they were branded hf 
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If the b]sbops of the council of Nice** had been permitted 
to follow the unbiased dictates of their conscience, Anus and 
his associates could, scarcely have flattered tbenoselves with 
the hopes of obtaining a majority of votes, in &vor of an 
hypothesis so directly averse to the two most popular opinions 
of the Catholic world. The Arians soon perceived the danger 
of their situation, and prudently assumed those modest virtue^ 
which, in the fury of civil and religious dissensions, are seldom 
prac4ised« or even praised, except by the weaker party. They 
recommended the exercise of Christian charity and modera- 
tbn ; ur^d the incomprehensible nature of the controversy \ 
disclaimed the use of any terms or definitions which could not 
be found in the Scriptures ; and offered, by very liberal con- 
cessions, to satisfy their adversaries without renouncing the 
integrity of their own principles. The victorious faction 
received all their proposals with haughty suspicion ; and anx- 
iously sought for some irreconcilable mark of distinction, the 
rejection of which might involve the Arians in the guilt and 
consequences of heresy. A letter was publicly read, and 
ignominiously torn, in which their patron, Eusebius of Nico- 
media, ingenuously confessed, that the admission of the Ho- 
MOOusiON, or Consubstantial, a word already ^miliar to the 
Platonists, was incompatible with the principles of their theo- 
l<^cal system. The fortunate opportunity was eagerly em- 
braced by the bishops, who governed the resolutions of the 
synod ; and, aAoording to the lively expression of Ambrose,** 
they used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn from the 
scabbard, to cut oil* the head of the hated monster. The 
oonsubstantiality of the Father and the Son was established by 
the council of Nice, and has been unanimously received as a 

iheir adyenariea. See tLe snf ectiv^ of TertuUian against Praxeaa^ 
and the temperate reflections of Mosheim, (p. 428, 681 ;) and Beauao- 
bre, torn, i L iii c 6, p. 638. 

** The transactions of the council of liloe are related by tha 
ancients, not only in a partial, but m a very imperfect manner. Such 
a picture as Fra Paolo would have dt'^wn, c&n never be recovered ; 
but such rude sketches as have been traced by the pencil of bigotry; 
and that of reason, may be seen in Tillemont, (Mem. Eccles. torn. v. 
pi 609 — 759,) and in Le Clerc, (Biblioth^u^ Dmver&jlle, torn, z (W 
435 — 454.) 

•• We are indebted to Ambrose (De Fide, I iil ci-^ '<l\) Iv *h« 
kaowledee of this curious anecdote. Hoc verbcm poi»v>-iH>t 7*- "^ 
qiLid vidN'unt adversarlis esse formidini; ut tan(;>uMD rvjab.yfr' >^ 
ipsis glodio, ipsum neianda caput hsoreseoe anrpatartio^ 
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AiDdfttueDtal article of the Ghristiaii fiiith, by the consent of 
the Greek, tlie Latin, the Oriental, and the Protestant diurciie8« 
But if the same word had not served to stigmatize the heretica, 
and to unite the Catholics, it would have been inadequate to 
the purpose of the majority, by whom it was introduced into 
the orthodox creed. This majority was <£vided into two 
parties, distinguished by a contrary tendency to the sentiments 
of the Tritheists and of the Sabellians. But as those opposite 
extremes seemed to overthrow the foundations dther of natural 
or revealed religion, they mutually agreed to qualify the rigor 
of tb^r principles ; and to disavow the just, but invidious, con- 
sequences, which might be urged by their antagonists. The 
interest of the common cause inclined them to join their num- 
bers, and to conc^ their differences; their animosity was 
softened by the healing counsels of toleration, and their dis- 
putes were suspended by the use of the mysteriotfs Ifamoatmon^ 
which either party was free to interpret according to their 
peculiar tenets. The Sabellim sense, which, about fifty years 
before, had obliged the council of Antioch*^ to prohibit this 
celebrated term, bad endeared it to those theologians who 
entertained a secret but partial affection for a nominal Trinity. 
But the more fashionable saints of the Arian times, the intrepid 
Athanasius, the learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the other 
pillars of the church, who supported with abilitjr and success 
the Nioene doctrine, appeared to consider the expression of 
mhatoMce as if it had been synon}inous with that of nature; 
Mud they ventured to illustrate their meaning, by affirc^ing that 
three men, as they belong to the same common species, are 
consubstantial, or homoousian to each other.** This pute and 
distinct equality was tempered, on 1^ one- huid, by the internal 
connection, and spiritual penetration which indissolubly unites 
the divine persons ; *' and, on the other, by the preeminenoo 

" See Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicen. sect Help. 95—86. He thinks it 
bis doty to reconcile two orthodox synods. 

*^ According to Aristotle, the stars were homoousian to e&di ottier. 
** That Homoousios means of one substance in kindt hath been shown 
by Petavius, Curcellaeus, Cudworth, Le Olerc, ^, and to prove it 
would b^ €u:ium agere*' This is the just remark of Dr. Jortin, (voL ii 
p. 212,) who examines the Arian oontroversj wi& learning, candor, 
andingrauity. 

•• &e Petavius, (Dogm. Theolog. tom. il L iv. o. 16, p. 46S, Ac,) 
OndworUi, (p. 669,) Bull, (sect iv. p. 286—290, edit Grab.) Ttm 
a«p( Xw^«f, or ei^etMninceMiOf is perhaps the deepest and dariratt eni^ 
bcr ' * be whole theokigieal abyss 
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of tbe Fatlnr, whicli was acknowledged as ikr as it is com- 
palible with the independence of the Son.** Within these 
[imitB, the almost invisible and tremulous ball of orthodoxy 
was allowed securely to vibrate. On either side, beyond this 
eonsecrated ground, the h^^tics and the daemons lurked in 
unbush to surprise and devour the unhappy wanderer. But 
as the degrees of theological hatred depend on the spirit of the 
war, rather than on the importance of the controversy, the 
heretics who d^raded, were treated with more severity than 
those who annihilated, the person of the Son. The life of 
Athanasins was consumed in irreconcilable opposition to the 
impious madnesB of the Arians;*' but he defended above 
twenty years the Sabellianism of Marcellus of Ancjnra ; and 
when at last he was compelled to withdraw himsdf from his 
communion, he continued to mention, with an ambiguous smile, 
liie venial errors of his respectable friend.** 

The authority of a general council, to whi(^ the Arians 
themselves had been compelled to submit, inscribed on the 
banners of the orthodox party the mysterious diaracters of 
the word Homoousien^ which essentially contributed, notwith- 
standing some obscure disputes, some nocturnal combats, to 
mmntain and perpetuate the uniformity of faith, or at least of 
language. The consubstantialists, who by their success have 
deserved and obtained the title of Catholics, gloried in the 
simplicity and steadiness of their own creed, and insulted the 
repeated variations of their adversaries, who were destitute of 
any certain rule of Mth. The sincerity or the cunning of 
the Arian chiefe, the fear of the laws or of the people, their 
reverence for Christ, their hatred of Athanasius, all the causes, 
human and divine, that influence and disturb the counsels of a 
theok^cal fection, introduced among the sectaries a spirit of 
discord and inconstancy, which, in the course of a few years, 
erected eighteen difierent models of religion,'* and avenged 

** The third section of Ball's Defence of the Nioene Faith, which 
tome of his antagonists have called nonsense, and others heresj, is con- 
secrated to the supremacy of the Father. 

*^ The ordinary appellation with which Athanasius and his fol]owerf> 
dioee to compliment the Arians, was that of Ariomanitef, 

'' Epiphanius, torn i. Hseres. Ixxii. 4, p. 887. See the adventure? 
of Marcellus, in Tillemont, (Mem. Ecdes. torn, vil p. 880 — 899.) YU% 
wwk, in cne book, of the unity of God, was answered in the three books, 
which are still extant, of Eusebius. After a long and careful examination, 
Petavius (torn, ii L i. c 14, p. 78) has reluctantly pronounced the con- 
^lemnation of Marcellus. 

** Athanasius, in his epistle concerning the Synods of Seleicia and 
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Ui0 violated dignity of the churdL The zealous 
who, from the peculiar hardships of his situation, was inclined 
to extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors of the Oiien 
tal clergy, declares, that in the wide extent of the ten prov-^ 
inces of Asia, to which he had been banished, there could b« 
found very few prelates who had preserved the knowle<^e of 
the true God.'* The oppression which he had felt, the dis- 
orders of which he was the spectator and the victim, appeased, 
during a short interval, the angry passions of his soul ; and 
in the following passage, of which I shall transcribe a few Hne^ 
the bishop- of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the style of a 
Christian philosopher. ^* It is a thing," says Hilary, ^ equally 
deplorable and dangerous, that there are as many creeds as 
opinions among men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and as 
many sources of blasphemy as there are faults among us; 
because we make creeds arbitrarily, and explain them as arbi- 
trarily. The Homoousion is rejected, and received, and ex- 
plained away by successive synods. The partial or total 
resemblance of the Father and of the Son is a subject of dispute 
for these unhappy times* Every year, nay, every nooon, we 
make new creeds to describe invisible m3r8teries. We repent 
of what we have done, we defend those who repent, we anath- 
ematize those whom we defended. We condemn either the 
doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own in that of others ; 
and reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we have been 
the cause of eadi other^s ruin." ** 

It win not be expected, it would not perhapa be endured, 

Rimim, (tout, i p. 886 — 005,) has g^yea an ample list of AriaD craedib 
which has been enlarged and improved by the labors of the indefat" 
igable Tillemont, QSd6m. Eccles. torn, vi p. 477.) 

** Erasmus, with admiraUe sense and freedom, has delineated the 
tvst character of Hilary. To revise his text, to compoBe the annals of 
his life, and to justify kus sentiments and conduct, is the piovinoe ol th« 
Benedictine editors. 

** Absque episoopo Eleusio et paueis eum eo, ex majore parte Asi- 
ane» decern proyinci8», inter quas consisto, rere Deum nesciuDt Atqiie 
utinam penitus nescirent 1 cum procliviore enim venift ignorarent qnam 
ohtrectarent Hilar, de Synodis, sive de Fide Orientalinm, a <&, p^ 
1186, edit Beuediet In the celebrated parallel between atheism and 
superstition, the bishop of Pmtiers would have been surprised in the 
philosophic society of bayle and Plutarch, 

«« ITilarhis ad Constantium, 1. I c. 4, 6, p. 1227, 1228. This le 
osarkable passage deserved the attention of Mr. Locke, who has tnui- 
scribed H (toL in. ^ 470) into the model of his new cemmafr>T* 
book. 
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that I should swell this theological digression, bj a miaaU 
examination of the eighteen cn^eds, the authors of which, for 
the most part, disclaimed the odious name of their parent 
Arius. It is amusing enough to delineate the form, and to 
trace the vegetation, of a singular plant ; but the tedious detail 
of leaves without flowers, and of branches without fruit, would 
soon exhaust the patience, and disappoint the curiosity, of the 
laborious student. One question, which gradually arose from 
the Arian controversy, may, however, be noticed, as it served 
to ptdduce and discriminate the three sects, who were united 
only by their common aversion to the Homoousion of the 
Nioene synod. 1. If they were asked whether the Son was 
like unto the Father, the question was resolutely answered in 
the negative, by the heretics who adhered to the principles of 
Arius, or indeed to those of philosophy ; which seem to estab- 
lish an infinit%difference between the Creator and the most 
excellent of his creatures. This obvious consequence was 
maintained by ^tius,'^ on whom the zeal of his adversaries 
bestowed the surname of the Atheist His restless and aspir- 
ing spirit urged him to try almost every profession of human 
life* He was successively a slave, or at least a husbandman, 
a travelling tinker, a goldsmith, a phj^ician, a schoolmaster, a 
theologian, and at last the apostle of a new church, which was 
propagated by the abilities of his disciple Eunomius." Armed 
with texts of Scripture, and with captious syllogisms from the 
logic of Aristotle, the subtle JStius had acquired the fame of 
an invincible disputant, whom it was impossible either to 
silence or to convince. Such talents engaged the friendship 
of the Arian bishops, till they were forced to renounce, and 
even to persecute, a dangerous ally, who, by the accuracy 
of his reasoning, had prejudiced their cause in the popu- 
lar opinion, and offended the piety of their most devoted 

" In Philostorgiufl (L iii« c. 16) the character and adventures of 
Otitis appear singular enough, though they are carefully sofbenea 
by the hand of a friend. The editor, Godefroy, (p. 153,) who was 
more attached to his principles tlian to his author, has collected the 
odious droumstanoes which his various adversaries have preserved or 
bvented. 

" According to the judgment of a man who respected both these 
sectaries, ^tius had been endowed with a stronger understanding 
and Eunomius had acquired more art and learning. (Philostorgius. L 
viil c. 18.) The confession and apology of Eunomius ^Fal^dm^ 
DiUiot Qrac. torn, viil p. 258 — S05) is one of the {e,w heretical ioaom 
vhicli liav« escaped. 
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ibUowers. 2. The omnipotence of the Creator snggestcd a 
gpedous and respectful solution of the likeness of the Father 
and the Son ; and faith might humhlj receive what reason 
eould not presume to deny, that the Supreme God might com* 
municate his infinite perfections, and create a heinsr similar 
only to himself." Th^ Arian; were powerfdlly a^ted 
by the weight and abilities of their leaders, who had sue- 
oefded to the management of the Eusebian interest, and who 
occupied the principal tlirones of the East They detested, 
perftiaps with some affectation, the impiety of ^tius; they 
profefl»ed to believe, either without reserve, or according to 
the Scriptures, that the Son was different from all other 
^reatureS) and similar only to the Father. But they denied, 
that he was either of the same, or of a similar snbstanee; 
sometimes boldly^ justifying their dissent, and sometimea 
objecting to the use of the word substance, vhich seems to 
imply an adequate, or at least, a distinct, notion of the nature 
of the Deity. 8. The sect which deserted the doctrine of a 
similar substance, was the most numerous, at least hi the 
provinces of Asia ; and when the leaders of both parties were 
Assembled in the council of Seleucia,'* their opmion would 
^ve prevailed by a majority of one hundred and five to forty^ 
three bishops. The Greek word, which was chosen to express 
tfhis mysterious resemblance, bears so close an affinity to the 
ortho<lox symbol, that the profane of every age have derided 
the funous contests which the difference of a single diphthong 
excited between the Homoousians and the Homoiousians. As 
it frequently happens, that the sounds and characters which 
approach the nearest to each other accidentally represent the 
most opposite ideas, the observation would be itself ridiculous, 
if it were possible to mark any real and sensible distinction 
between the doctrine of the Semi-Arians, as th^ were im- 
properly styled, and that of the Catholics themselves. The 
bishop of Poitiers, who in his Phrygian exile very wisely 



•• Yet, according to the opinion of Estius and Bull, (p. 297,) there 
le one power — that of creation — which God cannot commanicate to a 
creature. Estius, who so accurately defined the limits of Omnipotence 
was a Dutchman by birth, and by trade a scholastic divine. Dupin 
Bn>]iot. Eccles. tom. xvii. p. 45. 

''^ Sabinus ap. Socrat. (1. ii. c. 89) had copied the acts: Athanaraui 
and Hilary have explair«d the divisions of this Arian synod ; the otbef 
flveumstances whicn are relative t« it are earefiilly eoUected by llaro' 
aiaa and Tillemont 
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•imed al a coalitaon of parties, endeavors to pro^e that by a 
pious and faithful interpretation/^ the Homoiousum may be 
reduced to a consubstantial sense. Yet he confesses that the 
word has a dark and suspicious aspect ; and, as if darkness 
were congenial to theological disputes, the Semi-AHans, who 
advanced to the doors of the church, assailed them with the 
most unrelenting fury. 

The provinces of E^pt and Asia, which cultivated the 
language and manners of the Greeks, had deeply imbibed the 
venom of the Arian controversy. The familiar study of the 
Platonic system, a vain and ai^mentative disposition, a 
copious and flexible idiom, supplied the clergy and people of 
the East with an inexhaustible flow of words and distinctions ; 
and, in the midst of their fierce contentions, they easily for- 
^t the doubt which is recommended by philosophy, and the 
submission which is enjoined by religion. The inhabitants of 
the West were of a less inquisitive spirit ; their passion^ were 
not so forcibly moved by invisible objects, their minds were 
less frequently exercised by the habits of dispute; and such 
was the happy ignorance of the Galilean church, tliat Hilary 
himself^ above thirty years after the first general council, was 
still a stranger to the Nicene creed.^ The Latins had re- 
ceived the rays of divine knowledge through the dark and 
doubtful medium of a translation. The poverty and stub- 
bornness of their native tongue was not always capable of 
affording just equivalents for the Greek terms, for the techni- 
cal words of the Platonic philosophy,^' which had been con- 
secrated, by the gospel or by the church, to express the mys- 
teries of the Christian faith; and a verbal defect might 

*' Fideli et pift intelligentil . . De Sjnod. c 77, p. 1193. In hia 
his short apologetioal notes (first published by the Benedictines from 
a MS. of Chartres) he observes, toat he used this cautious expression, 
qui intelligeniin et impiam, p. 1206. See p. 1146. Philostorgius, who 
saw Uiose objects through a different medium, is inclined to forget the 
difference of the important diphthong. See in particular viii 17, and 
(jjodefroy, p. 352. 

''* Tester Deumcoeli atque terrse me cum neutrum audi^sem, semper 
fcamen utrumque sensisse. . . . Regeneratus pridem et in episco- 
patu aliquantisper manens fidem Nicenam nunquam nisi exsulaturus 
audivi Hilar, de Synodis, c xci. p. 1205. The Benedictines are per* 
Buaded that he governed the diocese of Poitiers seyeral years before 
\jL% exile. 

^' Seneca (Epist Iviil) complains that even the rd ^ of the Platoniita 
(the MM of the bolder sdioolmen) could not be expressed by a Latia 

HOOL 
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mtroduce into the Latin theology a long train of error or p6^ 
plexitj/^ But as the Trestem provincials had Ihe good lbr< 
tnne of deriving their religion from an orthodox source^ 
they preserved with steadiness the doctrine which they had 
accepted with docility; and when the Arian pestilence ap- 
proached' their frontiers, they were supplied with the set^on- 
able preservative of the Homoousion, by the paternal care of 
the Roman ponti£ Their sentiments and their temper wen 
dbplayed in the memorable synod of Kimini, which surpassed 
in numben the council of Nice, since it was composed of 
above four hundred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spam, G^nl, 
Britain, and lUyricom. From ^he fu«t debates it appeared, 
that only fourscore prelates adhered to ihe party, though they 
a£^ted to anathematize the name and memoir, of Alius. 
But this inferiority was compensated by the advantages of 
skill, of experience, and of disdpline ; and the minority wa» 
conducted by Valens and Ursacius, two bishops of Blyricum, 
who had spent their lives in the intrigues of courts and coun- 
cils, and wno had been trained under the Eusebian banner in 
the religious wars of the East. By their arguments and nego- 
tiations, they embarrassed, they confounded, they at last 
deceived, the honest simplicity of the Latin bishops; who 
sufiered the palladium of the faith to be extorted firom their 
hand by firaud and importunity,* rather than by open violence. 
The council of Rimini was not allowed to separate, till the 
members had imprudently subscribed a captious creed, in 
which some expressions, susceptible of an heretical sense, 
were inserted in the room of the Homoousion. It was on this 
occasion, that, according to Jerom, the world was surprised to 
find itself Arian/* But the bishops of the Latin provinces 
had no sooner reached their respective dioceses, than they dis- 
covered their mistake, and repented of their weakness. Tho 
ignominious capitulation was rejected with disdain and abhor- 
rence ; and the Homoousian standard, which had been shaken 
but not overthrown, was more firmly replanted in all tlie 
churches of the West." 

*^ The preference which the fourth council of the Lateran at leneth 
][avo to a numerical rather than a generical unity (See Petav. torn. u. L 
V. c 18, p. 424) waa favored by the Itatin language: rpUi seems to 
excite the idea of substance, trinitoB of qualities. 

** Ingemuit totus orbis, et Arianum se esse miratus est Hieitv 
m^pn. Mnr. Lucifer, torn. L p. 146. 

** TIm storv of the council of Rimini is very elegantly told hy 9ul 
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Suck was tihe rise and progress, and 'sudi were the nabiral 
BevolutioDs of those theological disputes, which disturbed the 
peace of Christianity under the reigns of Gonstantine and of 
Lis sons. But as those princes presumed to extend their des- 
potism oyer the £uth, as well as over the lives and fortaneb, 
of their subjects, the weight of their suffrage sometimes in* 
clined the ecclesiastical balance : and the prerogatives of the 
King of Heaven were settled, or changed, or modified, in the 
caUnet of an earthly monarch. 

The unhappy spirit of discord which pervaded the prov- 
inces of the Jplast, interrupted the triumph of Gonstantine ; 
but the emperor continued for some time to view, with cool 
tuid careless indifference, the object of the dispute. As he 
wae yet ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing the quarrels 
of theologians, he addressed to the contending parties, to 
Alexander and to Anus, a moderating epistle ; ^^ which may 
be ascribed, with far greater reason, to the untutored sense of 
a soldier and statesman, than to the dictates of any of his 
episcopal counsellofs. He attributes the origin of the whole 
controversy to a trifling and subtle question, concerning an 
incomprehensible point ci law, which was foolishly asked 
by the bishop, and imprudently resolved by the presbyter. 
He laments that the Christian people, who had the same God, 
the same religion, and the same worship, should be divided b^ 
such inconsiderable distinctions ; and he seriously recommend! 
to the clergy of Alexandria the example of the Greek philos 
ophers ; who could maintain their aiguments without losing 
th^r temper, and assert their freedom without violating theii 
friendship. The indifference and contempt of the sovereign 
would have been, perhaps, the most effectual method of 

pictiis SeveruB, (Hist Sacra, L ii p. 419—480, edit Lugd. Bat 1<(47,) 
and by Jerom. in hia dialogue against the LuciiferiaDs. The design of 
the latter is tc apologize for the conduct of the Latin hishops, who were 
deceived, and who repented. 

^' Eusehius, in Vit Constant L il c. 64 — 72. The principles of tol 
rration and religious indifference, contained in this epistle, nave given 

Scat offence to Baronius, Tillemont, <&c, who suppose that the emperor 
d dome evil counsellor, either Satan or Eusebius, at his elbow. See 
V or tin's Remarks, tom. ii. p. 183.* 



* neioiohrai (Excarsas xi.) (^o^jeB with approbation the term "gcMen 
Aords," applied by Zi^ler to this moderate and tolerant letter of Conatw* 
tiiie. Hay an English oler^man venture to express his regret that '* flhn 
ftne gold soon became dim*' m the ChristiaB cbnrdb T— If. 

VOL. U. 
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ulen^mg the diipute, if the popular current had been less 
rapid and impetuous, and if Oonstantine himself, in the midst 
of faction and fanaticism, could have preserved the calm pos- 
session of his own mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers soon 
contrived to seduce the impartiality of the magistrate, and to 
awaken the zeal of the proselyte. He was provoked by the 
insults which had been offered to his statues ; he was alarmed 
by the real, as well as the imaginary magnitude of the spread- 
ing mischief ; and he extinguished the hope of peace and tol- 
eration, from the moment that he assembled three hundred 
bishops within the walls of the same palace. The presence 
of the monarch swelled the importance of the delate ; his 
attention multiplied the arguments ; and he exposed his person 
with a patient intrepidity, which animated the valor of the 
combatants. Notwithstanding the applause which has been 
bestowed on the eloquence and sagacity of Oonstantine,'* a 
Roman general, whose religion might be still a subject of 
doubt, and whose mind had not been enlightened either by 
study or by inspiration, was indifferently qualified to discuss, 
in the Greek language, a metaphysical question, or an article 
of feith. But the credit of his favorite Osius, who appears to 
have presided in the council of Nice, might dispose the em 
peror in favor of the orthodox party ; and a well-timed insin- 
uation, that the same Eiisebius of Nioomedia, who now pro- 
tected the heretic, had lately assisted the tyrant,** might 
exasperate him against their adversaries. The Nioene creed 
was ratified by Oonstantine ; and his firm declaration, that 
those who resisted the divine judgment of the synod, must 
prepare themselves for an immeaiate exile, annihilated the 
murmurs of a feeble opposition ; which, from seventeen, was 
almost instantly reduced to two, protesting bishops. Eusebius 
of Oaesarea yielded a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the 
Homoousion ; •* and the wavering conduct of the Nicomedian 

^* Eusebius in Vit Oonstantin. L iil.c. 13. 

'• ITieodoret has preserved (1. L c 20) an epistle from Constantino 
U'> the people of Nicomedia, in which the monarch declares himself 
the public accuser of one of his subjects ; he styles Eusebius h rm 
TvpavviKni unioTrtrnq avft^varnci and complalns of his hostile behavior 
dtu'ing the civil war. 

•" See in Socrates, (1. i. c. 8,) or rather in Theodjrec, (1. Lc. 12») 

a.n original letter of Eusebius of Csesarea, m which he attempts to jus* 

kif) his subscribing the Homoousion. The character cf Eusebius ha« 

ilwavs been a problem ; but those who have read the second eritieal 

Dlitle of lie Clerc, (Ars Critica, tom. iil p. 80 — 09. \ tP^iat entertak 
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Eosebiua served only to delay, about three months, Lis disgrace 
and exile.*' The impious Arius was banished into one of the 
remote provinces of Illyricum ; his person and disciples were 
branded by law with the odious name of Porphyrians; his 
writings were condemned to the flames, and a capital punish- 
ment was denounced against those in whose possession they 
should be found. The emperor had now irabihid the spirit of 
controversy, and the angry, sarcastic style of his edicts was de- 
signed to inspire his subjects with the hatred which he had 
conceived against the enemies of Christ** 

But, as if the conduct of the emperor had been guided by 
passion instead of prindple, three years from the council of 
Kice were scarcely elapsed before he discovered some symp- 
toms of mercy, and even of indulgence, towards the proscribed 
sect, which was secretly protected by his fevorite sister. The 
exiles were reicalled, and Eusebius, who gradually resumed his 
influence over the mind of Constantino, was restored to the 
episcopal throne, from which he had been ignominiously de*- 
graded. Arius himself was treated by the whole court with 
Uie respect which would have been due to an innocent and 
oppressed man. His faith was approved by the synod of 
Jerusalem ; and the emperor seemed impatient to repair his 
injustice, by issuing an absolute command, that he should be 
solemnly admitted to the communion in the cathedral of Con- 
stantinople. On the same day, which had been fixed for the 
triumph of Arius, he expired ; and the strange and horrid cir- 
cumstances of his death might excite a suspicion, that the 
orthodox saints had contributed more efficaciously than br 
their prayers, to deliver the church from the most formi- 
dable of her enemies." The three principal leaders of the 

Catholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, and 

III I ■ I 

a very uniavorahle opinion of the orthodoxy and sincerity of the hishop 
of CiBsarea. 

'^ Athanasius, torn. L p. 727. Philostorgiua, L L c. 10, and Gtodefrafu 
Commentary, p. 41. 

•* Socrates, L k a 9. In his circular letters, which were addressed to 
the several cities, Constantine employed against the heretics the arms 
of ridicule and eomie raillery. 

•• We derive the original story from Athanasius, (tom. i. p. 670,) 
who exfiresses some reluctance to stigmatize the memory of the dead 
He might exaggerate ; but the perpetual commerce of Alexandria and 
Constantinople would have rendered it dangerous to invent. Those 
^who press the iteral narrative of the death of Arius (his bowels 
suddenly burst out in a privy) must make their option between pohom 
mod mirade. 
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Paul of Oonsiantiuople were deposed on various accusations, bj 
the sentence of numerous councils ; and were afterwards banished 
Into distant provinces by the first of the Christian emperors, \vho, 
in the last moments of his life, received the rites of baptism 
from the Arian bishop of Nicomedia. The ecclesiastical gov 
emment of Constantine cannot be justified fi'om the reproach 
of levity and weakness. But the credulous monarch, unskilled 
in the stratagems of theological warfare, might be deceived by 
ihe modest and specious professions of the heretics, whose sen- 
timents he never perfectly understood ; and while he prqtectcd 
Arius, and persecuted Athanasius, he still considered the council 
f>f Nice as the bulwark of the Christian fiuth, and the peculiar 
glory of his own reign.** 

The sons of Constantine must have been admitted from 
their childhood into the rank of catechumens ; but they imitat- 
ed, in the delay of their baptism, the example of their father. 
Like him they presumed to pronounce their judgment on 
mysteries into which they had never been regularly initiated ;•• 
and the fate of the Trinitarian controversy depended, in a 
great measure, on the sentiments of Constantius ; who inherit- 
ed the provinces of the East, and acquired the possession of 
the whole empire. The Arian presbyter or bishop, who had 
secreted for his use the testament of the deceased emperor, 
improved the fortunate occasion which had introduced him to 
the familiarity of a prince, whose public counsels were always 
swayed by his domestic ^vorites. The eunuchs and slaves 
difiiised the spiritual poison through the palace, and the dan- 
gerous infection was communicated by the female attendants 
to the guards, and by the empress to her unsuspicious bus- 
band.'* The partiality which Constantius always expressed 

** The change in the sentimenta, or at least in the conduct, of Coo* 
stantine, may be traced in Eusebius, (in Yit Constant. L ill c. 28, 1. iv. 
c 41,) Socrates, (L i. c 23 — 39,) Sozomen, (1. ii. c 16 — 34,) Theodoiet, 
(L i. c. 14 — 34,) and Philostorgius, (L il c 1 — 17.) But the first of 
these writers was too near the scene of action, ana the others were too 
remote from it It is singular enough, that the important task of con- 
tinuing the history of the church should have been left for two laymen 
and a heretic. 

^^ Quia etiam tum catechumen us sacr amentum fidei merito videretui 
potuiase nescire. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, I il p. 410. 

** Socrates, L ii. c. 2. Sozomen, L iii. c 18. Athanas. torn. L p. 81 8, 
884. He observes that the eunuchs are the natural enemies of the 8ot^ 
Compare Dr. Jortm's Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, voL iv. pi 8 
with a certain genealogy in Candide, (ch. iv.,) which ends with ona of 
Um first companions of Christopher Columboa. 
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towards the EoBebian fiH!tioii, was insensibly fortified by the dex- 
terous management €i their leaders ; and his victory over the 
tyrant Magnentius increased his inclination, as well as ability, 
to employ the arms of power in the cause of Arianism. -While 
the two armies were engaged in the plains of Mursa, and the 
fiite ol the two rivals depended on the chance of war, the son 
of Constantine passed the anxious moments in a church of the 
martyrs under the walls of the city. His spiritual comforter, 
Val^is, the Arian bishop of the diocese, employed the most 
artful precautions to obtain such early intelligence as might se- 
cure dther his &vor or his escape. A secret chain of swift and 
trusty messengers informed him of the vicissitudes of the 
battle ; and while the courtiers stood trembling round theii 
affiighted master, Valens assured him that the Gallic legions 

gave way ; and insinuated with some presence of mind, thai 
ie glorious event had been revealed to him by an angel. The 
grateful emperor ascribed his success to the merits and inte^ 
cession of the bishop of Mursa, whose &ith had deserved the 
public and miraculous approbation of Heaven.*^ The Arians, 
who considered as their own the victory of Constantius, pre- 
ferred his glory to that of his father.*' C3rril, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, immediately composed the description of a celestial 
cross, encircled with a splendid rainbow ; which during the 
festival of Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had 
appeared over the Mount of Olives, to the edification of the 
devout pilgrims, and the people of the holy city." The size of 
the meteor was gradually magnified ; and the Arian historian 
has ventured to affirm, that it was conspicuous to the two armies 
in the plains of Pannonia ; and that the tyrant, who is pur- 
posely represented as an idolater, fled before the auspicious sign 
of orthodox Christianity .*• 

** Sulpicius Severus in Hist Sacra, L il p. 406, 406. 

^ Cyril (apud Baron. A. D. 853, No. 26) expressly observes that in 
the reign of Constantine, the cross had been found in the bowels of the 
earth ; but that it had appeared, in tlie reign of Constantius, in the midst 
of the heavens. This opposition evidently proves, that Cyril was igno- 
rant of the stupendous miracle to which uie conversion of Constantine 
is attributed ; and this ignorance is the more surprising, since it was no 
more than twelve years after his death that Cyril was consecrated 
bishop of Jerusalem, by the immediate successor of Eusebius of Csesa- 
Vea. See Tilleniont, Menu Eccles. tom. viil p. 715. 

** It is not easy to determine how far the ingenuity of Cyril might 
W assisted by some natural appearances of a solar halo. 

** Philostorgius, 1. iii. c 26. lie is followed by the author of the 
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Hie sentiments of a judicious stranger, who has impartialljf 
considered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical discord, an 
always entitled to our notice ; and a short passage of Am- 
mianus, who seived in the armies, and studied the character 
of Oonstantius, is perhaps of more value than many pages of 
theological invectives, "The Christian reUgion, which, in 
itself^'' says that moderate historian, " is plain and simple, he 
confounded by the dotage of superstition. Instead :»f recon- 
ciling the parties by the weight of his authority, he cherished 
and promulgated, by verbal disputes, the differences which his 
vain curiosity had excited. The highways were covered with 
troops of bishops galloping from every side to the assemblies, 
which they call synods ; and while they labored to reduce the 
whole sect to their own particular opinions, the pnbiie estab- 
lishment of the posts was almost ruined by their hasty and 
repeated journeys.^' *^ Our more intimate knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Oonstantius would 
furnish an ample commentary on this remarkable passage, 
which justifies the rational apprehensions of Athanasins, l^at 
the restless activity of the clergy, who wandered round the 
empire in search of the true faith, would excite the contempt 
and laughter of the unbelieving world.** As soon as the 
emperor was relieved from the terrors of the civil war, he de- 
voted the leisure of his winter quarters at Aries, Milan, Sirmi- 
nm, and Constantinople, to the amusement or toils of contro- 
versy : the sword of the magistrate, and even of the tyrant, 
was unsheathed, to enforce the reasons of the theologian ; and 
as he opposed the orthodox fedth of Nice, it is readily con- 
fessed that his incapacity and ignorance were equal to his 
presumption.** The eunuchs, the women, and the bishops. 



Alexandrian Chronicle, by Cedrenus, and by Nicephoros. See Goth 
ofred. Dissert p. 188.) They could not refuse a mirade, even from 
the hand of an enemy. 

** So curious a passage well deserves to be transcribed. Chris- 
tianain religionem absolutam et simplicem, anlli superstitione con* 
fundcns; in quE scrutandft perplezius, qiiam componendft graviua 
excitaret discidia plurima; quss progressa fusius aluit concertatione 
rerhorum, ut catervis antistium jumentis ))ublicis ultro eitroque dis- 
eiuTf ntibus, per synodos (quas appellant) dum ritum omnem ad sumn 
trnhere conantur (Valesius reads conatur) rei vehicularke oonctderet 
^rvoR. Amiuianus, xxi. 16. 

** Athanas. torn. i. p. 870. 

•» fiocratcs, 1. il c 85—47. Sozomen, L iv. c 12 — 30. TheodGt«^ 

H c 18—82. Phaostorg. L iv. c 4—12. L v. c. 1—4^ L vi c 1— i 
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^ho governed the vain and feeble mind of the emperor, had in 

mpireS him with an insuperable dislike to the Homoousion ; bu! 

Jus timid conscience was alarmed by the impiety of ^tius. Th< 

^uilt of that atheist was aggravated by the suspicious favor of 

the nnfortanate Gallus ; and even the death of the Imperia 

iniiiiBterB, who had been massacred at Antioch, were imputec 

^to the suggestions of that dangerous sophist. The mind of 

^^kmsCantius, which could neither be moderated by reason, noi 

jfixed bj fiiith, was blindly impelled to either side of the darl 

«um1 empty abyss, by his horror of the opposite extreme ; h< 

^alternately embraced and condemned the sentiments, he sue 

«jeBsively banished and recalled the leaders, of the Arian anc 

Semi-Arian fictions.*^ During the season of public businesf 

festivity, he employed whole days, and even nights, ii 

sleeting the words, and weighing the syllables, which com 

ofl»d his fluctuating creeds. The subject of his meditationi 

itill pursued and occupied his slumbers : the incoherent dreami 

^>f the emperor were received as celestial visions, and h< 

.aooepted with complacency the lofty title of bishop of bishops 

4^111 those ecclesiastics who forgot the interest of their ordei 

Wor the gratification of their passions. The design of estab 

^liahing a uniformity of doctrine, which had engaged him U 

convene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, lUyricum, and Asia 

"i¥a8 repeatedly baffled by his own levity, by the divisions oi 

"the Arians, and by the resistance of the Catholics ; and h< 

sreBolved, as the last and decisive effort, imperiously to dictat 

^he decrees of a general council. The destructive earthquak< 

^yf Nioomedia, the difficulty of finding a convenient place, an< 

fierhapB some secret motives of policy, produced an alteratioi 

^n the summons. The bishops of the East were directed U 

zmeet at Selencia, in Isauria; while those of the West hel< 

'dieir deliberations at Rimini, on the coast of the Hadriatic 

•suid instead of two or three deputies from each province, th< 

"^vhole episot^ud body was ordered to march. The Easteri 

^souncil, after consuming four days in fierce and unavailing 

debate, separated without any definitive conclusion. Th 

^soundl of the West was protracted till the seventh month 

*^ Soiomeii, 1. iv. e. 28. Athanas. torn. I p. 831. Tillemont (Men 
^Bodes. torn. vii. p. 947) has collected several instances of the haught 
nmataoism of Constuitius from the detached treatises of Lucifer o 
^i)MliArL The veiy titles of these treatises inspire zeal and terror 
^* MorieDdani pro Dei Filio." " De Regibus Apoetatids.*' ** De no 
^^omrenieado oom Hwretico." "De non parceodo in Deum dtUi 
^utiiitibmb* 
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Taurus, the Prsktorian praefect was instructed not to dismin 
the prelates till they should all be united in the same opinion ; 
and his efforts were supported by the power of banishing 
fifteen of the most refractory, and a promise of the consulship 
if he achieved so difficult an adventure. His prayers and 
threats, the authority of the sovereign, the sophistry of Valena 
and Ursacius, the distress of cold and hunger, and the tedious 
melancholy of a hopeless exile, at length extorted the reluo* 
tant consent of the bishops of Rimini. The deputies of the 
East and of the West attended the emperor in the palace (^ 
Constantinople, and he enjoyed the satisfaction of imposing on 
the world a profession of faith which established the likeness^ 
without expressing the consubstantialitt/, of the Son of God.** 
But the triumph of Arianism had been preceded by the re- 
moval of the orthodox clergy, whom it was impossible eithei 
to intimidate or to corrupt ; and the reign of Constantius wat 
disgraced by the unjust and ineffectual persecution of the great 
Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity of observing, either in 
active or speculative life, what effect may be produced, oi 
what obstacles may be surmounted, by the force of a single 
mind, when it is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single 
object The immortal name of Athanasius •* will never be 
separated from the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, to whose 
defence he consecrated every moment and every faculty of 
his being. Educated in the family of Alexander, he had 
vigorously opposed the early progress of the Arian heresy: 
he exercised the important functions of secretary under tlie 
aged prelate ; and the fathers of the Nicene council beheld 
with surprise and respect the rising virtues of the young 
deacon. In a time of public danger, the dull claims of age 
and of rank are sometimes superseded ; and within five 
months after his return from Nice, the deacon Athanasius was 

** Sulp. Sever. Hist Sacra, L ii p. 418—430. The Greek historiani 
were very ignorant of the affairs of the West 

•• We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen composed a panegyric 
Instead of a life of Athanasius ; but we should enjoy and improve the 
advantage of drawing our most authentic materials from the rich fund 
of his own epistles and apologies, (tom. l p. 670 — 951.) I shall not 
imitate the example of S<x;rate8, (L ii. c. 1,) who published the first 
edition of ihe liistory, without giving himself the trouble to consult the 
writings oi Athanasius. Yet even Socrates, the more curious SosoDies, 
and the learned Theodoret, connect the life of Athanasius with the serief 
«f ecclesiastical history. The diligence of Tillemont, (tom. viil,) aimI 
of the Benedictine editors, has collected every fact, and examined 
£fficultr 
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seated on the arcbiepiscopal throne of Egypt. He fillod that 
eminent station above forty-six years, and his long^ adminis- 
tration was spent in a perpetual combat against the powers of 
Arianism. Five times was Athanasius expelled from his 
throne ; twenty years he passed as an exile or a fugitive ; and 
almost eveiy province of the Roman empire was successively 
witness to his merit, and his sufferings m the cause of the 
Homootision, which he considered as the sole pleasure and 
business, as the duty, and as tbe glory of his life. Amidst 
the storms of persecution, the archbishop of Alexandria was 
patient of labor, jealous of &me, careless of safety; and 
although his mind was tainted by the contagion of fanaticism, 
Athanasius displayed a superiority of character and abilities, 
which would have qualified him, far better than the degenerate 
sons of Oonstantine, for the government of a great monarchy, 
JHis learning was much less profound and extensive than that 
of Eusebius of Csesarea, and his rude eloquence could not be 
compared with the polished oratory of Gregory of Basil ; but 
"whenever the primate of Egypt was called upon to justify his 
sentiments, or his conduct, his unpremeditated style, either of 
speaking or writing, was clear, forcible, and persuasive. He 
lias always been revered, in the orthodox school, as one of the 
snost accurate masters of the Christian theology ; and he was 
duppoeed to possess two profane sciences, less adapted to the 
episcopal character, the knowledge of jurisprudence,*^ and that 
of divination.** Some fortunate conjectures of future events, 
^^hich impartial reasoners might ascribe to the experience 
^nd judgment of Athanasius, were attributed by his friends 
%o heavenly inspiration, and imputed by his enemies to infernal 

Bat as Athanasius was continually engaged with the pre- 
judices and passions of every order of men, from the monk 
to the emperor, the knowledge of human nature was his first 
mnd most important science. He preserved a distinct and un« 
V»roken view of a scene which was incessantly shifting; and 

*^ Solpidus Sevenis (Hist Sacra, L iL p. 896) calls him a laivjar, a 
Jurisconsult This character cannot now be discovered either in the 
life or writings of Athanasius. 

** Dicebatur enim fJEitidicarum sortium fidem, quseve augurales por- 
lendereDt alites sdentissune callens aliquoties prsedixisse futura. Am* 
■kiianiis,' zv. 7. A prophecy, or rather a joke, is related by Soxomeo, 
CL iy c 10,) which evidently proves (if the crows speak lAivfi) thai 
AihanuAoB understood the language of the crows. 
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never uuled to improye those decisive moments whioa art 
irrecoverably past before they are perceived by a oommoa 
eye. The archbishop of Alexandria was capable of dis- 
tinguishing how £ur he might boldly command, and where he 
must dexterously insinuate ; how long he might contend with 
power, and when he must withdraw from persecution; and 
while he directed the thunders of the churdi against heresy 
and rebellion, he could assume, in the bosom of his own party, 
the flexible and indulgent temper of a prudent leader. Tha 
election of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach €i irr^u* 
larity and precipitation;** but the propriety of his behaviof 
conciliated the affections both of the clergy and of the pec^e 
The Alexandrians were impatient to rise in arms for the 
defence of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In his distress he 
always derived support, or at least consolation, from the fiiith* 
ful attachment of his parochial clergy ; and the hundred 
bishops of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause 
of Athanasius. In the modest equipage which pride and 
policy would affect^ he frequentiy performed the episeopal 
visitation of his provinces, from the mouth of the Nile to the 
confines of JBthiopia ; ^miliarly conversing with the meanest 
of the populace, and humbly saluting the saints and hermits 
of the desert*** Nor was it only in ecclesiastical assemblies, 
among men whose education and manners were similar to his 
own, that Athanasius displayed the ascendency of his genius. 
He appeared with easy and respectful firmness in the courts 
of princes ; and in the various turns of his prosperous and ad- 
verse fortune he never lost the confidence of his Mends, or the 
esteem of his enemies. 

In his youth, the primate of Egypt resisted the great Con- 
stantine, who had repeatedly signified his will, that Anus 
should be restored to the Catholic communion.*** The em- 

** The irregular ordination of Athanasius was slightiy mentioned ia 
the councils which were held against him. See Philostorg. L ii. a 11, 
and GodefroT, p. 71 ; but it can scarcely be supposed that the assem- 
bly of the bishops of Egypt would solemnly attest a public fidselioocL 
Athanas. tom. I p. 726. 

*°° See the history of the Fathers of the Desert, published by Rns- 
weide ; and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vii., in the lives of Antony, 
Pachomius, &c. Athanasius himself^ who did not disdain to compose 
the life of his friend Antony, has carefully observed how .>ften the 
holy monk deplored and prophesied the mischiefe of the Arian heresy 
Athanas. tom. il p. 492, 498, Ac. 

*** At first Constantine threatened in apeaking, but requested ii 
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peror respected, and might forgive, this inflexible resolution ; 
and the Action who considered Athanaaius as their most for 
midable enemy, was constrained to dissemble their hatred, and 
silentij to |Nrepare an indirect and distant assault They scat- 
tered ramoiB and suspicions, represented the archbishop as 
a prond and oppressive tyrant, and boldly accused him of vio- 
lating the treaty which had leen ratified in the Nicene coun- 
cil, with the sdiismatic followers of Meletius.^* Athanasius 
Had openly disapproved that ignominious peace, and the em* 
peror was disposed to believe that he had abused his eccle- 
siastioal and civil power, to prosecute those odious sectaries ; 
that he had sacrilegiously l^roken a chalice in one of their 
chvrchea ai Mareotis ; that he had whipped or imprisoned six 
of their Ixahops ; and that Arsenius, a seventh bishop of the 
same party, had been murdered, or at least mutilated, by the 
cruel Qand of the primate.^*' These charges, which affected 
his honor and his life, were referred by Constantine to his 
broths Dalmatius the censor, who resided at Antioch; the 
synods of Caesarea and Tyre were successively convened; 
and the bishops of the East were instructed to judge the cause 
of Athanasius, before they proceeded to consecrate the new 
chnrdi of the Resurrection at Jerusalem. The primate might 
be oonsdous of his innocence ; but he was sensible that the 
lame implacable spirit which had dictated the accusation, 
would direct the proceeding, and pronounce the sentence. He 

mrUing, ml Jtypd^ fti¥ ^e(\Uf ypa<(Kav ii^ ii^iov. His letters graduallv 
assumed a menacing tone ; but while he required that the entrance d 
the dnspidh shoiild he open to a//, he avoided the odious name of Anna 
AthananoB, like a skilml poUticbm, has accurately marked these dis- 
tinotioiie, (torn, i p. 788,) -^Aiich allowed him some scope for excuse and 
delay. 

'*' Hie Meletians in Egypt, like the Donatists in Africa, were pro- 
doeed by an episcopal quarrel which arose from the persecution. ' I 
have not leisure to pursue the ohscure controversy, which seems to 
nave been misrepresented by the partiality of Athanasius and the igno- 
rance of EpiphainiuB. See Moeheun^s General History of the Churdi, 
voL i jDL 201. . 

'** The treatment of the six bishops is specified by Sozomen, (i iL 
CL 26 ;) but Aihanasius himself, so copious on the subject of Arsenioa 
and the chalice, leaves this grave accusation without a reply.* 

* TiAa gnre durge, if made, (and it rests entirely on the anthority of Bos 
OBea,) ioems to have been silently dropped b^ the rarties theiifielves: it it 
■ever aDmled to in Uie sabseqnent investigations. From Sozomen faunsdC 
wko gives the mdavaraUe veport of the oommissif n tA inqaii*y sent to Bgypi 
<« Bi wrnin q [ the cap. it does not appear that they notioed this aoooMtioai «# 
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prudantlj declined the tribunal of his enemies ; despised th« 
summons of the synod of Csesarea; and, after a long and 
artful delay, submitted to the peremptory commands of the 
emperor, who threatened to punish his criminal disobedience 
if he refused to appear ia the council of Tyre."* Before 
Athanasius, at the head of fifty Egyptian prelates, sailed from 
Alexandria, he hitd: wisely secured the alliance of the Mele- 
dans; and Arsenius himself, his imaginary victim, and his 
secret friend, was privately concealed in his train. The synod 
of lyre was conducted by Eusebius of Caesarea, with more pas* 
sion, and with less art, uian his learning and experience might 
promise; his numerous faction repeated the names of homi- 
cide and tyrant ; and their clamors were encouraged by the 
seeming patience of Athanasius, who expected the decisive 
moment to produce Arsenius alive and unhurt in the midst of 
the assembly. The nature of the other charges did not admit 
of such clear and satisfactory replies ; yet the archbishop was 
able to prove, that in the village, where he was accused t)f 
breaking a consecrated chalice, neither church nor altar nor 
chalice could really exist. The Arians, who had secretly 
determined the guilt and condemnation of their enemy, 
attempted, however, to disguise their injustice by the imitation 
of judicial forms : the synod appointed an episcopal commis- 
sion of six delegates to collect evidence on the spot ; and this 
measure which was vigorously opposed by the E^ptian 
bishops, opened new scenes of violence and peijury."* After 
the return of the deputies from Alexandria, the majority of 
the council pronounced the final sentence of degradation and 
exile against the primate of Egypt The decree, expressed 
in the fiercest language of malice and revenge, was commu- 
nicated to the emperor and the Catholic church ; and the 
bishops immediately resumed a mild and devout aspect, such 
as became their holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of Christ.'** 

''^ Athanas. torn. I p. 788. Socrates, L l c. 28. Sozomen, L ii » 
25. The emperor, in his Epistle of Convocation, (Euseb. in Yii God 
slant. 1. iv. c 42,) seems to prejudge some members of the clergy 
and it was more than probable that the synod would apply those 
reproaches to Athanasius. 

^^^ See, in particular, the second Apology of Athanasius, (torn, i 
p. 763--808,) and his Epistles to the Monks, (p. 808—866.) Tbey 
are justified by original and authentic documents; but they woulu 
inspire more confidence if he appeared less innocent^ an i hit 
less absurd. 

^** EuseUus ic YiL Goostaotin. L iv. c 41^47. 
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Bat the iiyastioe of these eoclesiasticai judges had not been 
oooutenanced bj the submission, or even by the presence, of 
Athanasius. He resolved to make a bold and dangerous ex- 
periment^ whether the throne was iiiaccessible to the voice of 
truth ; and before the final sentence could be pronounced at 
Tyre, the intrepid primate threw himself into a bark which 
was ready to hoist sail for the Imperial city. The request of 
a Ibrmal audience might have been opposed or eluded ; but 
Athanasiua concealed his arrival, watched the moment ot 
Ck>n8tanliine's return from an adjacent villa, and boldly encoun- 
tered his angry, sovereign as he passed on horseback through 
the principal street of Constantinople. So strange an appari- 
tion excited his surprise and indignation ; and the guards were 
ordered to iremove the importunate suitor ; but his resentment 
was subdued by involuntary respect ; and the haughty spirit 
of the emperor was awed by the courage and eloquence of 
a bishop, who implored his justice and awakened his con- 
sdenoe.^' Constantine listened to the complaints of Athana- 
sitts with impartial and even gracious attention ; the members 
(^ the synod of Tyre were summoned to justify their proceed- 
ings; and the arts of the Eusebian faction would have been 
oonfoonded, if they had not aggravated the guilt of the pri- 
ipate, by the dexterous supposition of an unpardonable offence ; 
a criminal design to intercept and detain the corn-fleet of 
Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of the new cap- 
ital^** The emperor was satisfied that the peace of Egypt 
would be secured by the absence of a popular leader ; but he 
re&sed to fill the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne ; and 
the sentenee, which, alter long hesitation, he pronounced, was 
that of a jealous ostracism, rather than of an ignominious 
<xile. In the remote province of Gaul, but in the hospitable 

^^ Alhaiias. torn. I p. 804. Tn a diurch dedicated to St Athanasiuti 
idiia Ktnatioa would amird a better subject for a picture, than most of 
'^fae stories of miracles and mar^doms. 

^** Afhanas. torn. L p. 729. EunapiUs has related (in Yit bophbt 
'^ S6, %% edijL CommeJin) a strange example of the cruelty and 
^Bredol^ of Copafcantine on a similar occasioa The eloquent Sopa- 
^er, a Syrian philoflopher, enjoyed his friendship, and provoked tht) 
^ wocn tment. of Ablavios, hb Pirffitorian pnefect. The corn-fleet w<m 
detained for want of a south wind; the people of Coostantuioplfl 
"^rere diaoontented ; and Sopater was beheaded, on a charge tlv^t h*" 
^lad homttd the winds by toe power of magic. Suidas adds, that 
CTonBtantiiie wished to prove, by this execution, that hie had abfinAttkiftf 
^-vauQiiced tiie superstition of the Gentiles. 

VOL O. ^P 
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court of Treves, Athanasias passed about twenty eight monthly 
The death of the emperor changed the face of public aSkiTo \ 
and, amidst the general indulgence of a joung reign, the pri- 
mate was restored to his country by an honorable edict of the 
younger Constantine, who expressed a deep sense of the inno' 
oence and merit of his venerable guest.'** 

The death of that prince exposed Athanasius to a second 
persecution ; and the feeble Constantius, the sovereign of the 
East, soon became the secret accomplice of the Eusebiana. 
Ninety bishops of that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, 
under the specious pretence of dedicating the cathedral. They 
composed an ambiguous creed, which is &intly tinged with 
the colons of Semi-Arianism, and twenty-five canons, which 
still regulate the discipline of thu orthodox Greeks."* It was 
decided, with some appearance of equity, that a bishop, 
deprived by a synod, should not resume his episcopal func- 
tions till he had been absolved by the judgment of an equal 
synod ; the law was immediately applied to the case of AUia- 
nasius; the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather con- 
firmed, his degradation: a stranger, named Gregory, was 
seated on his throne ; and Philagrius,"* the praefect of £^pt, 
was instructed to support the new primate with the civil and 
military powers of the province. Oppressed by the conspiracy 
of the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius withdrew irom Alexandria, 
and passed three years "' as an exile and a suppliant on the 

*** In his retum ho saw CoostaDtius twice, at Vimiiiiacum, and at 
Cffisarea in Cappadoda, (Athanas. torn. L p. 676.) Tillemont suppoeet 
that CoDstantine introduced him to the meeting of the three royal 
brothers in Pannonia, (Memoires Eccles. touL viil p. 69.) 

"" See Beveridge, Pandect torn. L p. 429 — 4:52, and torn, il Anno- 
tation, p. 182. Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vL p. 310 — 324. St 
Hilary of Poitiers has mentioned this synod of Antioch with too 
much favor and respect. He reckons ninety-seven bishops. 

"* This magistrate, so odious to Athanadius, is praised by Gregory 
Kacianzen, tom. L Orat xxi. p. 390, 391. 

S»pe premente Deo fert Deiu alter opem. 

For the credit of human nature, I am always pleased to diaooTei 
some good qualities in those men whom party bas represented ai 
tyrants and monsters. 

^^* llie chronological difficulties which perplex the residence of 
Athanasius at Rome, are strenuously agitated by Valesius (Obeervat 
ad Calcem, tom. il Hist Eccles. L L c 1 — b) and Tillemont, (Mia 
]'>4;les. torn, riil p. 674, Ac) I have followed the simple hypothesi 
•f Valesius, who allows only one journey, after the intrusimi •« 
Grecvry. 
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hoi J threshold of the Vatican."' By the assiduous stadj of 
the Ladn laDguage, he soon qualified himself to negotiate with 
the western clergy ; his decent flattery swayed and* directed 
the haughty Jiilius ; the Roman pontiff was persuaded to con- 
sider his appeal as the peculiar interest of the Apostolic see : 
and his innocence was unanimously declared in a council ot 
fifty bishops of Italy. At the end of three years, the primate 
was summoned to the court of Milan by the emperor Constans, 
who, in the indulgence of unlawful pleasures, still professed a 
lively regard for the orthodox fiuth. The cause of truth and 
*ustice was promoted by the influence of gold,"^ and the 
ministers of Constans advised their sovereign to require the 
convocation of an ecclesiastical assembly, which might act 
as the representatives of the Catholic church. Ninety-four 
bishops of the West, seventy-«iz bishops of the East, encoun- 
tered each other at Sardica, on the verge of the two empires, 
but in the dominions of the protector of Athanasius. Their 
debates soon degenerated into hostile altercations; the Asi- 
atics, apprehensive for their personal safety, retired to Philip- 
popolis in Thrace; and the rival synods reciprocally hurled 
their spiritual thunders against their enemies, whom they 
piously condemned as the enemies of the true God. Theii 
decrees were published and ratified in their respective 
provinces : and Athanasius, who in the West was revered as 
a saint, was exposed as a criminal to the abhorrence of the 
East."* The council of Sardica reveals the first symptoms 

"' I cannot forbear transcribing a judicious observation of Wet- 
stein, (Prolegomen. N. S. p. 19 :) Si tamen Historiam Eoclesiasticam 
Telimus oonsulere, patebit jam inde a seculo quarto, cum, ortis con* 
troversiis, ecclesitB Greecias doctores in duas partes scinderentur, 
ingenio^ eloquentii, numero, tantum non SBquales, earn partem (|ua 
yinoere cupiebat Romam confugisse, majestatemque pontificis comiter 
ooluisse, eoque pacto oppressis per pontificem et episcopos Latinos 
adyersariis pr»valuisse, atque orthodoxiam in condliis stabilivisse. 
Earn ob causam Athanasius, non sine comitatu, Romam petiit, plures- 
qae annos ihi hsBsit 

^^* Philostorgius, L iil c. 12. If any corruption was used to pro- 
mote the interest of religion, an advocate of Athanasius might justifv 
or excuse this questionable conduct, by the example of Oato and Sid 
cey ; the former of whom is said to have given, and the latter to have 
A'eceived, a bribe in the cause of liberty. 

'^* The canon wliich allows appeals to the Roman pontifib, haa 
ilmost raised the council of Sardica to the dignity of a general ooun- 
il ; and its acts have been ignorantly or artfuUy confounded with thoHH 
•f tlie Nicene synod See Tillomont, torn. yIl p. 689, and Geddfa'f 
rrMtii vol ij. p. 419— i6a 
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of dijcord ar.d schism between the Greets and Latin churcheis 
which were separated by the accidental difference of faith, and 
the permanent distinction of language. 

During his second exile in the West, Athanasius was fre 
quentij admitted to the Imperial presence; at Capua, Lodi, 
Milan, Verona, Padua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bishop 
of the diocese usually assisted at these interviews ; the master 
of the offices stood before the veil or curtain of Uie sacred 
apartment ; and the uniform moderation of the primate might 
be attested by these respectable witnesses, to whose evidence 
he solemnly appeals."* Prudence would undoubtedly suggest 
the mild and respectful tone that became a subject and a 
bishop. In these ^miliar conferences witJi the sovereign of 
the West, Athanasius might lament the error of Constantius, 
but he boldly arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs and his Arian 
prelates; deplored the distress and danger of the Catholie 
church ; and excited Constans to emulate the zeal and glory 
of his father. The emperor declared his resolution of em- 
ploying the troops and treasures of Europe in the orthodox 
cause ; and signified, by a concise and peremptory epistle to 
his brother Constantius, that unless he consented to the imme- 
diate restoration of Athanasius, he himself, with a fleet and 
army, would seat the archbishop on the throne of Alexan- 
dria."^ But this religious war, so horrible to nature, was 
prevented by the timely compliance of Constantius ; and the 
emperor of the East condescended to solicit a reconciliatioQ 
with a subject whom he had injured. Athanasius waited with 
decent pride, till he had received three successive epistles fiill 
of the strongest assurances of the protection, the &vor, and 
ihe esteem of his sovereign ; who mvited him to resume his 
episcopal seat, and who added the humiliating precaution of 
engaging his principal ministers to attest the sincerity of his 
Atentions. They were manifested in a still more publit 
oanner, by the strict orders which were despatched into 
Ggypt to recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore their 

^'* Ab AthanasiuB dispersed secret invectives against Ooiistanttii% 
\ lee the Epistle to the Monks,^ at the same time that he asenred him 
i * his protoimd respect, we might distrust the professions of the arolk 
Lfhop. Tom. I p. 677. 

" Notwithstanding the discreet silence of Athanasius, and the nua^ 
ifrst forgery of a letter inserted by Socrates, these menaces are proved 
H the unquestionable evidence of Lucifer of Cagliari, and even ot 
(i^jOBtKT.ti'as Lrnself See Tillemont, tom. viiL pi. 698 
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fffivilegiea, to prodaim their innoceiice, and to erase horn tiM 
jmblio registers the illegal proceedings which had been ob 
taioed during the prevalence of the Eusebian lotion. Aftet 
«vefy satiBfoction and security had been given, which justice 
vr «ven delicacy could require, the primate proceeded, bj 
slow joomeya, through the provinces of Thrace, Asia, and 
Syria; and his progress was marked by the abject homage 
of the Oriental bishops, who excited his contempt without 
<leo(Hving his penetration."' At Antioch he saw the emperor 
Constantias; sustained, with modest firmness, the embraces 
and protestations of his master, and eluded the proposal of 
blowing the Arians a single church at Alexandria, by claim- 
ing, in the other cities of the empire, a similar toleration for 
loB own party; a reply which might have appeared just and 
moderaie in the mouth of an independent prince. The 
^ntranoe of the archbishop into his capital was a triumphal 
procession; absence and persecution had endeared him to the 
Alexandrians; his authority, which he exercised wiUi rigor, 
^as more firmly established ; and his fame was diffused from 
.i£^hiopia to E^tain, over the whole extent of the Christian 
wwld.**^ 

But the subject who has reduced his prince to the necessity 
of dissembling, can never expect a sincere and lasting for- 
giveness; and the tragic fate of Constans soon deprived 
Athanasius of a powerful and generous protector. The civil 
war between the assassin and the only surviving brother of 
Constans, which afflicted the empire above three years, secured 

'^* I have always entertained some doubts concerning the retraction 
?if TJrsachis and v alens, (Athanas. torn. L p. 776.) Their epistles to 
JaUnt, biafaop of Rome, and to Athanasius himself, are of so different 
a east from each oither, that they cannot both be genuine. The one 

rikB the laagoage of criminals who confess their guilt and infamy ; 
other of enemies, who solicit on equal terms an honorable reoon- 
ciliatioii.* 

*'* The drcuctstances of his second return may be collected from 
Athaoasiua himself tom. L p. 769, and 822, 843. Socrates, L il a 
18. Sozomen, L iii & 19. llieodoret, L il c 11, 12. Philostorgius, L 
Slcl2. 

* 1 camiot qohe onDpreheKd the ground of Gibhon's doubts. Athanashif 
dSfltiiictly asserts the nici oT their retractation. ^Atfaan. Op. i. p. 124, edit 
Boiedict) The epistles are apk^rently translations from the Latin, i^ in 
&ct, more than the sabstancc (/ tbe Apistles. That to Athanasius is brie£ 
•laMMt ^nratpt Tk^ir retractatifHA is Hlbc^w^se n(ienti(»ed in the address of 
kHe ortisiMloK fc^sfaoM of Bimini t^ (X'ntt:«L,^% AUtan. de 8yno<li^ Op. t. i 
9 ?« -If. 
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an interval of repose to the Catholic church ; and Uie two oon 
tending parties were desirous to conciliate the friendship of a 
bishop, who, by the weight of his personal authority, might 
determine the fluctuating resolutions of an important province. 
He gave audience to the ambassadors of the tyrani, with whom 
he was afterwards accused of holding a secret correspond- 
ence ; "* and the emperor Constantius repeatedly assured his 
dearest &ther, the most reverend Athanasius, that, notwith* 
standing the malicious rumors which were circulated by their 
common enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, as well aa 
the throne, of his deceased brother.**' Gratitude and humanity 
would have disposed the primate of E^pt to deplore the un- 
timely fate of Gonstans, and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius ; 
but as he clearly understood that the apprehensions of Con- 
stantius were his only safeguard, the fervor of his prayers for 
the success of the righteous cause might perhaps be somewhat 
abated. The ruin of Athanasius was no longer contrived by 
the obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry bishops, who 
abused the authority of a credulous monarch. The monarch 
himself avowed the resolution, which he had so long sup- 
pressed, of avenging his private injuries ; *** and the first win- 
ter after his victory, which he passed at Aries, was employed 
against an enemy more odious to him than the vanquished 
tyrant of Gaul. 

If the emperor had capriciously decreed the death of the 
most eminent and virtuous citizen of the republic, the cruel 
order would have been executed without hesitation, by the 
ministers of open violence or of specious injustice. The 
caution, the delay, the difficulty with which he proceeded in 
the condemnation and punishment of a popular bishop, dis* 
covered to the worid that the privileges of the church had 
already revived a sense of order and freedom in the Roman 
government. The sentence which was pronounced in the 
synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large majority of the 

"" Athanasius (torn. L p. 677, 678) defends his innocence \rf 
pathetic complaints, solemn assertions, and specious arguments. £(• 
admits that letters had been forged in his name, but he requests that 
his own secretaries and those of the tyrant might be examinedi 
whether tliose letters had been written by the former, or received by 
the latter. 

"* Athanas. tom. L p. 825—844. 

^*^ Athanas. tom i. p. 861. Theodoret, L ii c 16. The emperor 
declared tliat he was more desirous to subduf Athanasiuff, than be haJ 
buen to vanquish Magnentius or Sylvanus. 
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fittiieni bishops, had never been expressly re|)ealed ; and aa 
Athanauus had been once degraded from his episcopal dig> 
nily by the judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act 
might be considcNred as irregular, and even criminal. But the 
memory of the firm and effectual support which the primate of 
E^ypt had derived fix>m the attachment of the Western church, 
engaged Constantius. to suspend the execution of the sentence 
till he had obtained the concurrence of the Latin bishops. 
Two years were consumed in ecclesiastical negotiations ; and 
tlie impiortant cause between the emperor and one of his sub- 
jects was solemnly debated, first in the synod of Aries, and 
afterwards in ihe great council of Milan,"' which consisted 
of above three hundred bishops. Their integrity was grad- 
ually undermined by the arguments of the Arians, the dex- 
terity of the eunuchs, and the pressing solicitations of a 
prince who gratified his revenge at the expense of his dignity, 
and exposed his own passions, whilst he influenced those of 
the clergy. Corruption, the most infallible symptom of con* 
stitutbnal liberty, was successfully practised; honors, gifts, 
and immunities were offered and accepted as the price of an 
episcopal vote ; "^ and the condemnation of the Alexandrian 
primate was ajrtfully represented as the only measure which 
could restore the peace and union of the Catholic church. 
The friends of Athanasius were not, however, wanting to 
their leader, or to their cause. With a manly spirit, which 
the sanctity of their character rendered less dangerous, they 
maintained, in public debate, and in private conference with 
the emperor, the eternal obligation of religion and justice. 
They declared, that neither the hope of his &vor, nor the 
fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them to join in the 
condemnation of an absent, an innocent, a respectable broth- 
er.^'* They affirmed, with apparent reason, that the illegal 

**• Tlie Man of the cotindl of Milan are so imperfectly and erro- 
oeonsly related by the Greek writers, that we must rejoice in the 
tupply of some letters of EuseUus, extracted by Baronius from the 
archives of the church of Vercelhe, and of an old life of Diooysius of 
Milan, published by Bollandus. See Baronius, A. D. 355, and Tille- 
mont, tom. vil p. 1416. 

"< The honors, presents, feasts, which seduced so many bishops, lure 
menUoned with indignation by those who were too pure or toc» proud 
to accept them. " We combat (says Hilary of Poitiers) against Coo- 
Btantius the Antichrist ; who stroliea the belly instead of scourging the 
oadE ;** qui non dorsa csedit ; sed ventrem palpat. Hilarius contra Oon- 
lUnt c. ft, p. 1240. 

^** Somethiui; of this opposition is mentioned by i^mmianu8,(zv 
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«nd obsolete decrees of the council of Tyre had long niMt 
been tadtlj abolished by the Imperial edicts, the honorable 
reestablishment of the archbishop of Alexandria, and the 
silence or recantation of his most clamorous adversaries^ 
They alleged, that his innocence had been attested by thti 
unanimous bishops of Egypt, and had been acknowledged in 
the councils of Rome and Sardica,'** by the impartial ju(^gmeDt 
>f the Latin church. They deplored the hard condition c^ 
Atbanasius, who, after enjoying so many ye»rs his seat, his 
eputation, and the seeming confidence of his sovereign, was 
again called upon to confute the most groundless and extrava* 
gant accusations. Their language was specious ; their condud 
was honorable : but in this long and obstiuate contest, wbi(& 
fixed the eyes of the whole empire on a mngle iNshop^ the 
ecclesiastical factions were prepared to sacrifice truth and justice 
to the more interesting object of defending or removing the 
intrepid champion of tlie Nicene &ith. The Arians still 
thought it prudent to disguise, in ambiguous language, theii^ 
real sentiments and designs ; but the orthodox bishops, armed 
with the favor of the people, and the decrees of a general coun-^ 
cii, insisted on every occasion, and particularly at Milan, that 
their adversaries should purge themselves from the suspicion 
of heresy, before they presumed to arraign the conduct of the 
great Athanasius.^** 

But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed on the side 
of Atbanasius) was silenced by the clamors of -a ^K^ious or 
venal majority; and the coundik of Arle& and Milan were 
not dissolved, till the archl»shop of Alexandria had been 
solemnly condemned and deposed by the judgment of the 
Western, as well as of the Eastern, diurch> The Inshops who 
had opposed, were required to subscribe, the sentence, and to 
unite in religious communion ¥nth the suspected leaders of 

1,) who had a very dark and si^rficial knowledge of eodesiastica] 
bistory. liberius . . . perseyeranter renltebatur, nee ykum homJuem, 
nee auditum damnare, ne&s ultimum ssepe exclamans ; aperte scilicet 
recalcitrans Imperatoris arbitrio. Id 6iiim Hie Atbanasio semper 
infestus, &c 

^^* More properly by the orthodox part of the council of Sardiok 
If the bishops of Doth parties had fairly voted, the drvKion would 
bav3 been 94 to 76. M. de Tlllemont (see torn. viii. p. 1147 — 1168>) 
is jf^ilj surprised that so small a majority should have proceeded m 
rigorously against their adversariesy tlie pnncipal of whom they Imicj^ 
diatclj deposed 

^" Sulp. Severus in Hist Sacra» L '1 p. 412. 
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4Im adveirse paa^ty^ A formulary of con^rt was transmitted 

fjj the messengers of state to the absent bishops: and all 

those who refused to submit their private opia'on to the publio 

«Dd inspired wisdom of the councils of Aries ab/I MDan, were 

Immediately banished by the emperor, who affect to execute 

Che deo'ees of the Catholic church. Among these prelates 

*wbo led the honorable band of confessors and exiles, Liberiu^ 

ot Borne, Osius of Cordova, Paulinus of Treves, IMonyjiiiy 

of Milan, Eusebius of Vercellse, Lucifer of Cagliari. fm^ 

Hilary of Poitiers, may deserve to be particul^ly distiu 

^aished The eminent station of liberius, who goven^e^ 

the capital of the empire ; the personal merit and long expe 

rioBoe of the venerable Osius, who was revered as the &vor- 

ate of the great Constantine, and the father of the Nicene 

faith, i^aoed those prelates at the head of the Latin church : 

And their example, either of submission or resistance, would 

probable be imitated by the episcopal crowd. But the re 

peated attempts of the emperor to seduce or to intimidate the 

Infihops of Rome and Cordova, were for some time ineffectual. 

The Spaniard declared himself ready to suffer under Con- 

stantaus, as he had suffered threescore yeara before under his 

^rand&ther Maximian. The Roman, in the presence of liis 

sovereign, asserted the innocence of Athanasius and his own 

freedom. When he was banished to Beraea in Thrace, he 

&eot back a laiige sum which had been offered for the accom- 

xnodatioo of his journey ; and insulted the court of Milan by 

the haughty remark, that the emperor and his eunuchs might 

want that gold to pay their soldiers and their bishops."' The 

reBolotion of Liberius and Osius was at length subdued by 

the hardships of exile and confinement The Roman pontiff 

purchased his return by some criminal compliances; and 

afterwards expiated his guilt by a seasonable repentance 

Persuasion and violence were employed to extort the reluctant 

^gnatare of the decrepit bishop of Cordova, whose strength 

was broken, and whose faculties were perhaps impaired by 

the weight of a hundred years ; and the insplent triumph of 

the Arians provoked some of the orthodox party to treat with 

inhuman severity the character, or rather the memory, of an 



^** 11m flzile ot liberius is mentioned by Ammianns, xt. T. Sfl« 
llMQdcr^ 1 ii. c 16i Athanas. torn. I p. 884—837. Hilar. ¥ftig 
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unfortunate old man, to whose former services Christianitjr 
itself was so deeply indebted.*** 

The fall of Liberius and Osius reflected a brighter lustra 
on the firmnei*s of those bishops who still adhered, with un- 
shaken fldetity, to the cause of Athanasius and religious truth. 
The ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived them of 
the benefit of mutual comfort and advice, separated those 
illustrious exiles into distant provinces, and carefiillj selected 
the most inhospitable spots of a great empire."' Yet they 
soon experienced that the deserts of Libya, and the roost 
barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were less inhospitable than 
the residence of those cities in which an Arian bishop could 
satiate, without restraint, the exquisite rancor of theological 
hatred."' Their consolation was derived from the conscious- 
ness of rectitude and independence, fi^m the applause, the' 
visits, the letters, and the liberal alms of their adherents,'*" 
and from the satisfaction which they soon enjoyed of observ- 
ing the intestine divisions of the adversaries of the Nioene 
faith. Such was the nice and capricious taste of the emperoi 
Constantius ; and so easily was he offended by the slightest 
deviation from his imaginary standard of Christian truth, that 
he persecuted, with equal zeal, those who defended the con- 
substantiality, those who asserted the similar substance, and 
those who denied the likeness of the Son of God. Three 
bishops, degraded and banished for those adverse opinions, 
might possibly meet in the same place of exile ; and, accord- 
ing to the difference of their temper, might either pity or 

"• The life of Osius is collected by Tillemont, (torn, vil p. 524 — 661,) 
who in the most extravagant terms first admires, and then reprobates, 
the bishop of Cordova. In the midst of their lamentations on bis fiill, 
the prudence of Athanasius may be distinguished from the blind and 
mtemperate zeal of Hilary. 

^*^ llie confessors of the West were successively banished to the 
deserts of Arabia or Thebais, the lonely places of Mount Taurus, the 
wildest parts of Phrygia, which were in the possession of the impious 
Montanists, <fec. When the heretic iEtius was too fiavorably enter- 
tained at Mopsuestia in Cilicia, the place of his exile was changed, by 
the advice or Acacius, to Amblada, a district inhabited by savages, 
and infested by war and pestilence. Philostorg. 1. v. c 2. , 

'" See the cruel treatment and strange ol^tinacy of Eusebius, io 
bis own letters, published by Baronius, A. D. 856, No. 92 — 102. 

''* Oaeterum ezules <atis constat, totius orbis studiis celebratoa 
pccimiasque eis m sumptum af&tim congestas, legationibus quoqae enc 
E^ebis CatholicfiB ex omnibus fere provinciis frequentatos. Sulp. Sever 
Hipt Sacra, p. 414. Athanas. touL I p. 886, 84a 
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insult the blind enthtisiasm of their antagonists, whose presenc 
sufferings would never be compensated bj future happiness. 

The disgrace and e^Jile of the orthodox bishops of the West 
were designed as so many preparatory steps to the ruin of 
Athanasius himself.'** Six-and-twenty months had elapsed, 
during which the Imperial court secretly labored, by the most 
msidious arts, to remove him from Alexandria, and to withdraw 
the allowance which supplied his popular liberality. But when 
the primate of Egypt, deserted and proscribed by the Latin 
church, was left destitute of any foreign support, Gonstantius 
despatched two of his secretaries with a verbal commission to 
announce and execute the order of his banishment As the 
'ustice of the ^ntence was publicly avowed by the whole party, 
the only motive which could restrain Gonstantius from giving 
his messengers the sanction of a written mandate, must be im- 
puted to his doubt of the event ; and to a sense of the danger 
to which he might expose the second city, and the most fertile 
province, of the empire, if the people should persist in the 
resolution of defending, by force of arms, the innocence of 
their spiritual €sither. Such extreme caution afforded Athana- 
sius a specious pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of an 
order, which he could not reconcile, either with the equity, or 
with the former declarations, of his gracious master. The 
civil powers of Eg}'pt found themselves inadequate to the task 
of persuading or compelling the primate to abdicate his epis- 
copal throne ; and they were obliged to conclude a treaty with 
the popular leaders of Alexandria, by which it was stipulated, 
that all proceedings and all hostilities should be suspended till 
the emperor's pleasure had been more distinctly ascertained. 
By this seeming moderation, the Gatholics were deceived into 
a false and fatal security; while the legions of the Upper 
Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, by secret orders and hasty 
marches, to besiege, or rather to surprise, a capital habituated 
to sedition, and inflamed by religious zeal."* The position of 
- 

'** Ample materials for the history of this third pers^qtipp of 
Athanasius may be found in his own works. See particularly )iis Tcrv 
able Apology to Gonstantius, (torn. i. p. 673,) his nrst Apology jfor his 
flip^ht (p. 701,) his prolix Epistle to the Solitaries, (p. 808,) and the 
original protest of tne people of Alexandria a^aiiist tpe violepces com- 
tnltted hy Syrianus, (p. 866.) Sozomen (1. iv. c. 9) has thrown into thu 
narrati/d two or three luminous and imp^r^qt circumstances. 

^** Athanasius had lately sent for Antony, apd some of his cho«*eti 
BODks. They descended from their mountains, aqi^ounp^ to th# 
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Alexandria, between the sea and the Lake Mareotisy &ciliiat^ 
the approach and landing of the troops ; who were introduced 
inU) the heart of the city, before any effectual measures could 
be taken either to shut the gates or to occupy the important 
posts of defence. At the hour of midnight, twenty-three days 
after the signature of the treaty, Syrianus, duke of Egypt, at 
the head of five thousand soldiers, armed and prepared for an 
assault, unexpectedly invested the church of St Theonas, 
where the archbishop, with a part of his deigy and people, 
performed their nocturnal devotions. The doors of the saored 
edifice yielded to the impetuosity of the attack, which was 
accompanied with every horrid circumstance . of tumult and 
bloodshed ; but, as the bodies of the slain, and the fragmentu 
of military weapons, remained the next day an unexceptiona- 
ble evidence in the possession of the Catholics, the enterprise 
of Syrianus may be considered as a successful irruptiMi rather 
than as an absolute conquest The other churches of tlie city 
were profaned by similiur outrages; and, durii^ at least four 
months, Alexandria was exposed to the insults of a licentious 
army, stimulated by the ecclesiastics of a hostile Action. 
Many of the ^thful were killed ; who may deserve the name 
of martyrs, if their deaths were neither provoked nor re- 
venged; bishops and presbyters were treated with cruef' 
Ignominy ; consecrated virgins were stripped naked, scourged 
and violated ; the houses of wealthy citizens were plundered ; 
and, under the mask of religious zeal, lust, avarice, and private 
resentment were gratified with impunity, and even with ap- 
plause. The Pagans of Alexandria, who still formed a numer- 
ous and discontented party, were easily persuaded to desert a 
bishop whom they feared and esteemed. The hopes of some 
peculiar favors, and the apprehension of being involved in the 
general penalties of rebellion, engaged them to promise their 
Fupport to the destined successor of Athanasius, the famous 
George of Cappadocia. The usurper, after receiving the con- 
secration of an Arian synod, was placed on the episcopal 
throne by the arms of Sebastian, who had been appointed 
Count of Egypt for the execution of that important design. 
In the use, as well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant 



Alezaiidiians the sanctity of Athanasius, and were honorably cro* 
ducted b}' the archbishop as fiEur as the gates of the cibv. AUianas 
torn. ii. p. 491, 492. See likewise Rufinus, iii 164, in Yit Pstr. o 
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■iiiyinil J ; and Uie siiiie aceaes of violence and scandal whidi 
kad been exhibited in the cs^ital, were repeated in mora than 
noetr episcopal cities of Egypt. Encouraged by succ^css, 
Goost intios ventored to approve the conduct of his ministers. 
Bj a public and passionate epistle, the empeior coQgratula;*^ 
the d^veiance of Alezandria from a popular tyrant, who de- 
■ndad his Uind votaries by the magic of his eloquence ; expa- 
dates on the virtues and piety of the most reverend Qeoige) 
tLe elected bishop ; and aspires, as the patron and benefkotoi 
of the city to surpass the &me of Alexander himselil But 
he w^emnly declares his unalterable resolution to pursue with 
fire and sword the seditious adherents oi the wicked Athana> 
■ioB^ who, by flying from justice, has confessed his guilt, 
and escaped the ignominious death which he had so often 
deserved"* 

Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most imminent 
dangers ; and the adventures of that extraordinary man deserve 
and fix our attention. On the memorable night when the 
church oi St. Theonas was invested by the troops of Syrianusi 
the archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, with calm an w 
intrepid dignity, the approach of death. While the public de- 
votion was interrupted by shouts of rage and cries of terror, h« 
animated his trembling congregation to express their religious 
confidence, by chanting one of the psalms of David which 
celebrates the triumph of the God of Israel over the haughty 
and impious tyrant of ISgy^K The doors were at length burst 
open : a cloud of arrows w.%3 discharged among the people * 
the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed forwards into the sano 
tuary ; and the dreadful gleam of their arms was reflected b) 
the holy luminaries which burnt round the altar."* Athana- 
sius still rejected the pious importunity of the monks and 
presbyters, who were attached to bis person ; and nobly refused 
to desert his episcopal station, till he had dismissed in safety 
the last of the congregation. The darkness and tumult of the 
night &vored the retreat of the archbishop ; and thou<j^h he 

^"^ Athanafi. torn. I p^ 694. The emperor, or bU Ariim secrotarioi^ 
irhile they express their reseotment, betray their fears and enteom o( 
Athanasius. 

^'* These minute drcomstaoces are curious, an they are literally 
tr&ascribed from the protest, which was publicly presmited thres 
■lavs afterwards by the Catholics of Alexandria. See Athanos. tnm. 
in M7. 
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was oppres&ed by the waves of an agitated multitude, tbougfi 
he was thrown to the ground, and left without sense or motion, 
he still recovered his undaunted courage, and eluded the eager 
search of the soldiers, who were instructed bj their Arian 
guides, that the head of Athanasius would be the most accept- 
able present to the emperor. From that moment the primate 
of E^ypt disappeared from the eyes of his enemies, and re- 
nained above six years concealed in impenetrable obscurity."' 
The despotic power of his implacable enemy filled ths 
whole extent of the Roman world ; and the exasperated mon- 
arch had endeavored, by a very pressing epistle to the Christiaii 
princes of Ethiopia,* to exclude Athanasius from the most 
remote and sequestered regions of the earth. Counts, prte- 
fects, tribunes, whole armies, were successively employed to 
pursue a bishop and a fugitive ; the vigilance of the civil and 
military powers was excited by the Imperial edicts; liberal 
rewards were promised to the man who should produce 
Athanasius, either alive or dead ; and the most severe penal- 
ties were denounced against those who should dare to protect 
the public enemy."* But the deserts of Thebais were now 



^^ The Jansenists have often compared Athanasius and Arnauld, 
and have expatiated with pleasure on the faith and zeal, the merit 
and exile, of those celebrated doctor^. This concealed parallel is 
^ery dexterously managed by the Abb6 de la Bleterie, Vie de Jovien, 
tnm. L p. 180. 

'** Hinc jam toto orbe profug^s Athanaaius, nee ullus ei tutus ad 
kitcndum supererat locus. Tribuni, PrsBfecti, Oomites, exerdtus quoque 
a<d pervestig^dum cum moveutur edicUs Lnperialibus ; prsemui dela 
toribus proponuntur, si quis eiun yivum, si id minus, caput certe Atha 
oasii dctulijiset Rufin. L i. c. 16. 



* These princes were called Aeizanas and Saiazanas. Athanasiiis calls 
them the kings of Axnm, {8i h Ki^o^^tt TipavvoiA In the saperscripticm 
^ his letter, Constantins gives them no tide, Nck^ti^ Kovar&fTioi uiyurros 
cifiaoToi 'Ai^av^ xal "Lal^av^. Mr. Salt, during bis first journey in Ethiopia, (in 
1806,) discovered, in the ruins of Axum, a long and very interesting inscrip- 
tion relating to these princes. It was erected to commemorate the vict<»7 
of Aeizanas over the BougaitSB, (St. Martin considers them the Blemmyes, 
whose true nmue is Bedjah or Bodjah.) Aeizanas is styled king of the 
Ax^mites, the Homerites, of Raeidan, of the Ethiopians, of the 9ab- 
tiitee^ of Silea, of Tiamo, of the Bougaites. and of Kaei. It appears that at 
this time the. king of the Ethiopians ruled over the Homerites, the inhab- 
itants of Yemen. He was not yet a Christian, as he calls himself son of thtf 
VLW 'ncible Mars, vid^ Ocuv dvixfiTov "Apeo^s. Another brother besides Saiaza 
nas, named Adephas, is mentioned, though Aeizanas seems to have bees 
sole king. See St. Martin, note or Le Beau, ii. 151. Salt's Travels. £w« 
4« Sacy, note in Annales des Voyf j^es, xii. p. 53. — ^M. 
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peopled by a race of wild, yet submissive fanatics, who pre- 
ferred the commands of their abbot to the laws of their sov- 
ereign. The numerous disciples of Antony and Pachoiinua 
received the fugitive primate as their father, admired the 
patience and humility with which he conformed to their strict- 
est institutions, collected every word which dropped from his 
lips as the genuine effusions of inspired wisdom ; and persuadea 
themselves that their prayers, their fasts, and their vigils, were 
less meritorious than the zeal which they expressed, and the 
dangers which they braved, in the defence of truth and inno- 
cence."* The monasteries of Egypt were seated in lonely 
and desolate places, on the summit of mountains, or in the 
islands of the Nile : and the sacred horn or trumpet of Tabenne 
was the well-known signal which assembled several thousand 
robust and determined monks, who, for the most part, had 
been the peasants of the adjacent country. When their dark 
retreats were invaded by a military force, which it was impos- 
sible to resist, they silently stretched out their necks to the 
executioner : and supported their national character, that 
tortures could never wrest from an Egyptian the confession 
of a secret which he was resolved not to disclose."* The 
archbishop of Alexandria, for whose safety they eagerly de- 
voted their lives, was lost among a uniform and well-disciplined 
multitude; and on the nearer approach of danger, he was 
swiftly removed, by their officious hands, from one place of 
concealment to another, till he reached the formidable deserts, 
which the gloomy and credulous temper of superstition had 
peopled with daemons and savage monsters. The retirement of 
Athanasius, which ended only with the life of Constantius, was 
•pent, for the most part, in the society of the monks, who faith- 
fully served him as guards, as secretaries, and as messengers ; 
but the impo*'tance of maintainin'g a more intimate connection 
with the Catholic party tempted him, whenever the diligence 
of the pursuit was abated, to emerge from the desert, to intro- 
duce himself into Alexandria, and to trust his person to the 
discretion of his friends and adherents. His various adventures 
might have furnished the subject of a very entertaining ro- 

1^ Gregor. Nazianzen. ton'4. l Orat. xxL p. 884, 885. See Tillemont 
Mem. Eccles. torn, vii p. 176—410, 820— 8S0. 

^^* Et nulla tormentorum vis inveneri ajhuc potuit, quas obiiirato 
Alius tracttks latroni invito elicere potuit, ut nomen proprium d: 
Aminlan. xxil liS, and Valesius ad locum. 
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numoe. He was once secreted in a dry cistern, which he had! 
scarcely left before he was betrayed by the treachery of a fe- 
mrile slave ;"^ and he was once concealed in a still more extra- 
ordinary asyjum, the house of a virgin, only twenty years of 
age, and who was celebrated in the whole city for her exquisite 
beauty. At the hour of midnight, as she related the story 
many years afterwards, she was sur]:»*ised by the appearance 
>f the archbishop in a loose undress, who, advanoii^ with hast}- 
steps, conjured her to afford him the protection which he had 
been directed by a celestial vision to seek under her kospitable 
roo£ The pious maid accepted and preserved the sacred 
pledge whidi was intrusted to her prudence and courage, 
without imparting the secret to any one, she instanUy con- 
ducted Athanasius into her most secret chamber, and watched 
over his safety with the tenderness of a friend and the assidu- 
ity of a servant As long as the danger continued, she regu- 
burly 8i]q)plied him with books and provisions, washed his feet, 
managed his correspondence, and dexterously concealed from 
the eye of suspicion this familiar and solitary intercourse be- 
tween a saint whose character required the most unblemi^ed 
chastity, and a female whose charms might excite the most 
dangerous emotions.*^' During the six years of persecution 
and exile, Athanasius repeated his visits to his fair and faithful 
<x>mpanion; and the formal declaration, that he saw the 
councils of Rimini and Seleucia,*^* forces us to believe that he 
was secretly present at the time and place of their convoca- 
tion. The advantage of personally negotiating with his 
friends, and oi observing and improving the divisions of his 
enemies, might justify, in a prudent statesman, so bold and 
dangerous an enterprise: and Alexandria was connected by 
tnde and navigation with every seaport of the Mediterranean. 

• ■--- ,_ ii- T 1 — I r- ■- 

'^^ Rufin. L i. c 18. Sozomen, 1. iv. o. 10. Tliis and the following 
0tory will be rendered impossible, if we suppose that AthanasiuF 
always inhabited the asylum which he accidentally or occasionally 
had used. 

"* Paladius, (Hist Lausiac c. 186, in Vit Patrum, p. 776,) the origi- 
nal author of this anecdote, bad conversed with the damsel, who in Imt 
old age still remembered with pleasure so pious and honorable a con 
rection. I cannot indulge the delicacy of Baronius, Valesius, Tille* 
c^ont, drc, who almost reject a story so unworthy, as they deem ft, of 
the gravity of ecclesiastical history. 

>^ Athaiias. tom. I p. 869. I agree with Tillemont, (torn. ^iu. y^ 
1197,) that his expressions in ply a personal, though perhaps mati 
niH to the svnoda. 
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From the depth of his inaooessible retreat the ihtrepid primate 
waged an incessant and offensive war against the protector of 
the Arians; and his seasonable writings, whid) were dili- 
gently circulated and eagerly perused, contributed to unite 
and animate the orthodox party. In his public apologies, 
which he addressed to the emperor himself he sometimes affect- 
ed th3 praise of moderation ; whilst at the same time, in secret 
ind vehement invectives, he expoABd Constantius as a weak and 
incked prince, the executioner of his family, the tyrant of the 
republic, and the Antichrist of the church. In the height of 
his prosperity, the victorious monarch, who had chastised the 
rashness of Gallus, and suppressed the revolt of Sylvanus, who 
had taken the diadem from the head of Vetranio, and van- 
quished in the field the legions of Magnentius, received from 
an invisible hand a wound, which he could neither heal nor re- 
venge; and the son of Constantine was the first of the Christian 
princes who experienced the strength of those principles, which, 
in the cause of religicm, could resist the most violent exertions**^ 
of the civil power. 

The persecution of Athanasius, and of so nfany respectable 
bishops, who suffered for the truth of their opinions, or at least 
for the integrity of their conscience, was a just subject of 
indignation and discontent to all Christians, except those who 
were blindly devoted to the Arian faction. The people 
regretted the loss of their faithful p<'^tors, whose banishnoent 
was usually followed by the intrusion of a stranger^** into the 
episcopal chair; and loudly complained, that the right of elec- 
tion was violated, and that they were condemned to obey a 
mercenary usurper, whose person was unknown, and whose 
principles were suspected. The Catholics might prove to the 
world, that they were not involved in the guilt and heresy of 

^** Tbe epifitle of Athftoasins to the monks is filled with reproaches, 
wluch the public most feel to be true, (voL i p. 884, 856 ;) and, m 
compUment to his readers, he has introduced the comparisons oi 
Pharaoh, iUiab, Belshazzar, Ac Tlie boldness of Hilary was attend- 
ed wi^h less danger, if he published his invective in Gaul after the 
revolt of Julian; but Lucifer sent his libels to Constantius, and 
almost challenged the reward of martyrdom. See Tillemont, tom. 
f ii. p. V>06. 

lis Athanasius (tom. I p. 811) complains in general of this practice, 
which he afterwards exemplifies (p. 861) in the pr«: tended election of 
Felix. Three eunuchs representee! the Roman people, and three \ re- 
lates, who followed the court, assumed the funcuons of the bishops oi 
Um Sluborbicarian provinces. 
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iosnlls.'** The fate of Hermogenes initnicted Philip, tlit 
Praetorian praefect, to act with more precaution on a similar 
occasion. Id the most gentle and honorable terms, he required 
the attendance of Paul in the baths of Xeuxippus, which had 
a private communication with the palace and Uie sea. A 
vessel, which lay ready at the garden stairs, immediately 
hoisted sail ; and, while the people were still ignorant of the 
meditated sacrilege, their bishop was already embarked on 
his voyage to Thessalonica. They soon beheld, with surprise 
and indignation, the gates of the palace thrown open, and the 
usurper Macedonius seated by the side of the praefect on a 
lofty chariot, which was surrounded by troops of guards with 
drawn swords. The military procession advanced towards 
the cathedral ; the Arians and the Catholics eagerly rushed to 
occupy that important post ; and three thousand one hundred 
and fifty persons lost their lives in 'the confusion of the tumult 
Macedonius, who was supported by a regular force, obtained 
a decisive victory; but his reign was disturbed by clamor 
and sedition ; and the causes which appeared the least oon« 
nected with the subject of dispute, were sufficient to nourish 
and to kindle the flame of civil discord. As the chapel in 
which the body of the great Constantine had been deposited 
was in a ruinous condition, the bishop transported those ven* 
erable remains into the church of St. Acacius. This prudent 
and even pious measure was represented as a wicked pro&nar 
tion by the whole party which adhered to the Homoonsian 
doctrine. The factions immediately flew to arms, the conse- 
crated ground was used as their field of battle ; and one of the 
ecclesiastical historians has observed, as a real fact, not as a 
figure of rhetoric, that the well before the church overflowed 
with a stream of blood, which filled the porticos and the adja- 
cent courts. The writer who should impute these tumults 
solely to a religious principle, would betray a very imperfect 
knowledge of human nature ; yet it must be confessed thai 
the motive which misled the sincerity of zeal, and the pretence 
which disguised the licentiousness of passion, suppressed the 

"' AmmiaDus (xiv. 10) refers to his own aorount of this tra^c •vent. 
But we no longer possess that part of his historj.* 



* Tbe nrarder of Hermogenes took place at tho first •xpnldoa of Fwti 
Irsm Uk tee of Constantinople. — M. 
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remorse wbioh, in anotiier cause, would have succeeded to thi 
rage of the ChristiaDs at Constantinople."* 

The cruel and arbitrary disposition of Constantius, which 
did not always require the provocations of guilt and resistance, 
was justly exasperated by the tumults of his capital, and th« 
criminal behavior of a taction, which exposed the authority 
and religion of their sovereign. The ordinary punishments 
of death, exile, and confiscation, were inflicted with partia] 
ngor ; and the Greeks still revere the holy memory of two 
clerks, a reader, and a sub-deacon, who were accused of the 
inurder of Hermogenes, and beheaded at the gates of Con- 
fertantinople. By an edict of Constant] us against the Catholics 
which has not been judged worthy of a place in the Theodosiao 
code, UioM who refused to communicate with the Arian bish- 
ops, and particularly with Macedonius, were deprived of th« 
immunities of ecclesiastics, and of the rights of Christians ; they 
were compelled to relinquish the possession of the churches ] 
and were strictly prohibited from holding their assemblies 
within the walls of the city. The execution of this unjust 
law, in the provinces of Thrace and Asia Minor, was com- 
mitted to the zeal of Macedonius ; the civil and military powers 
were directed to obey his commands ; and the cruelties exer- 
cised by this Semi-Arian tyrant in the support of the Ho* 
maUmsum^ exceeded the commission, and diisgraced the reign, 
of Constantius. The sacraments of the church were admin- 
istered to the reluctant victims, who denied the vocation, and 
abhorred the principles, of Macedonius. The rites of baptism 
were conferred on women and children, who, for that purpose, 
had been torn from the arms of their friends and parents ; the 
mouths of the communicants* were held open by a wooden 
engine, while the consecrated bread was forced down their 
throat ; the breasts of tender virgins were either burnt with 
red-hot egg-shells, or inhumanly compressed betweens harp 
and heavy boards.^^ The Novatians of Constantinople and 

**" See Socrates, L il c 6, 7, 12, 18, 16, 16, 26, 27, 88, and Sozomen, 
L ill 8, 4, 7, 9, L iv. a il 21. The acts of St Paul of Constantinople, 
of which Photius has made an abstract, (Phot Bibliot p. 1419 — 1480,) 
are an indifferent copy of these historians; but a modem Greek, who 
eould write the life of a saint without adding fables and miracles, is 
entitled to some commendation. 

^^ Socrates, L ii. c. 27, 38. Soaomen, L iv. c. 21. The principal 
issistants of Macedonius, in the work of persecution, vere the two 
hishopB of Nioomedia and Oyzicus, who were esteemed for their wir- 
lues, and especially for their charity. I cannot forbear remindiu)^ th* 
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tlie adjacent country, by their firm attachment to the Ho 
vQOousi'au standard, deserved to be confounded with the Catho 
lies themselves. Macedonius was informed, that a larg« 
district of Paphlagonia ^** was almost entirely inhabited by 
those sectaries. He resolved either to convert or to extirpate 
them ; and as he distrusted, on this occasion, the efficacy of 
an eoclesiastical mission, he commanded a body of four thou* 
sand legionaries to march against the rebels, and to reduce the 
territory of Mantinium under his spiritual dominion. The 
Novatian peasants, animated by despair and religious fury, 
boldly encountered the invaders of their country ; and though, 
many of the Paphlagonians' were slain, the Roman legions 
were vanquished by an irregular multitude, armed only with 
scythes and axes; and, except a few who escaped py aa 
ignominious flight, four thousand soldiers were left dead on the 
field of battle. The successor of Constantius has expressed, 
in a concise but lively manner, some of the theological calami- 
ties which afflicted the empire, and more especially the East, 
in the reign of a prince who was the slave of his own passions, 
and of those of his eunuchs : ^ Many were imprisoned, and per- 
secuted, and driven into exile. Whole troops of those who are 
styled heretics, were massacred, particularly at Cyzicus, and 
at Samosata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and in many 
other provinces, towns and villages were laid waste, and utteriy 
destroyed."* 

While the flames of the Arian controversy consumed the 
vitals of the empire, the African provinces were infested by 
their peculiar enemies, the savage fanatics, who, under ihn 
name of Circumcellions^ formed the strength and scandal of 
the Donatist party."^ The severe execution of the laws of 

reader, that the dififerenoe between th^ JETomootmon and ffomoicfunim, 
is almost invisible to the nicest theological e je. 

>M We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mandnintri. Jjg 
speaking of these four bands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and 
the author of the acts of St Paul, use the indefinite terms of UptBiioi^ 
fd\aYY*Sf riynara^ which Nicephorus Very properly translates ih»it' 
Mfuk Vales, ad Socrat I il c. 88. 

^'* Juliaa Epist lil p. 436, edit Spanheim. 

"^ See Optatus Mile vitanus, (particularly iiL 4,) with the Ponatiit 
lustory, by M. Dupin, and the original pieces at the end of his edition. 
The numerous circumstances wUch Augustin has mentioned, of tlM 
fury of the Circumcellions against others, and against themselves, havt 
t>eeii laboriously collected by Tillemopt, Mem. Eodes. torn, vi p 
147—166; ^d he has often, though without design, ezpnsad ib' 
luivies which had provoked those fii^tioB. 
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CJoDstontiiie had excited a spirit of disconteDt and resistance , 
the strenuous efforts oChis son Constans, to restore the unity cf 
the church, exasperated the sentiments of mutual hatred, which 
had first occasioned the separation ; and the methods of force 
and corruption employed by the two Imperial commissioners, 
Paul and Macarius, famished the schismatics with a spedoua 
contrast lietween the maxims of the apostles and the conduct 
of their pretended successors.^ The peasants who inhabited 
the villages of Numidia and Mauritania, were a ferocious race, 
who had been imperfectly reduced under the authority of the 
Roman laws ; who were imperfectly converted to the Christian 
&ith ; but who were actuated by a blind and furious enthusi- 
asm in the cause of their Donatist teachers. They indignantly 
supported the exile of their bishops, the demolition of their 
churches, and the interruption of their secret assemblies. The 
violence of the officers of justice, who were usually sustained 
by a military guard, was sometimes repelled with equal vio- 
lence ; and tiie blood of some popular ecclesiastics, which had 
been shed in the quarrel, inflamed their rude followers with an 
eager desire of revenging the death of these holy martyrs. 
By their own cruelty and rashness, the ministers of persecution 
sometimes provoked their fate* and the guilt of an accidental 
tumult precipitated the criminals into despair and rebellion. 
Driven from their native villages, the Donatist peasants as- 
sembled in formidable gangs on the edge of the Getulian desert; 
and readily exchanged the habits of labor for a life of idleness 
and rapine, which was consecrated by the name of religion, 
and &intly condemned by the doctors of the sect. The leaders 
of the Circumcellions assumed the title of captains of the 
saints ; their principal weapon, as they were indifferently pro- 
vided with swords and spears, was a huge and weighty club, 

'** It is fMTin«ifig enough to observe the language of opposite par- 
ties, when they speak of the same men and things. Gratus, bishop 
of Carthage, begins the acclamations of an orthodox synod, ** Gratiaa 
I>eo omnipotent! et Christu Jesu . . . ^ui imperayit religioscssimo 
ConstaDti Imperatori, ut yotum gereret unitatis, et mitteret ministros 
sancti operis fafmdos Dn Paulum et Macarium." Monument Vet 
ad Calcem Optati, p. 813. '^Ecce subito," (says the Donatist author 
of the Passioa of lluurculus, "de Constantis regif tyrannic^ domo . . . 
pollutum MaeariansB persecutaonis murmur increpuit, et duabua bcsiiin 
id Africam missis, eodem scilicet Macario et Paulo, execrandum 
prorsus ac dirum ecdesise certamen indictum est; ut populus Chris- 
tiamiB ad unioDem cum traditoribus faciendam, nudatis militum glar 
diis et draeoDum prsBsentibus signis, et tubanim vocibus cngerettor." 
Mfloament p. 804. 

VOL. IL— 
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which they tenned an Israelite ; and the w^U-known sound 
of '* Praise be to God," which they used as tlieir cry of waf< 
diffused consternation orer the unarmed provinces of Airau 
At first their depredations were colored by the plea of neo^s^ 
sity; but they soon exceeded the measure of subsistenee* 
indulged without control their intemperance and ayarice, bamt 
the villages which they had pillaged, and reigned the licen- 
tious tyrants of the open country. The occupations of hus* 
bandry, and the administration of justice, were interrupted* 
and as the Circumcellions pretended to restore the primitive 
equality of mankind, and to reform the abuses of dvil society, 
they opened a secure asylum for the slaves and debtors, who 
flocked in crowds to their holy standard. When they were 
not resisted, they usually contented themselves with plunder^ 
but the slightest opposition provoked them to acts of violence 
and murder ; and some Catholic priests, who had imprudently 
signalized their 2eal, were tortured by the £&natics with the 
most refined and wanton barbarity. The spirit of the CirctniH 
oeilions was not always exerted against their defenceless 
enemies ; they engaged, -and sometimes defeated, the troops 
of the province; and in the bloody action of Bagai, they 
attacked in the open field, birt with unsuccessfid valor, an 
advanced guard of the Imperial cavalry. The Donatists who 
were taken in arms, received, and they soon deserved, the 
same treatment which might have been shown to the wild 
beasts of the desert The captives died, without a murmur, 
either by the sword, the axe, or the fire ; and the measures <^ 
retaliation were multiplied in a rapid proportion, which aggra- 
vated the horrors of rebellion, and excluded the hope of mutual 
forgiveness. In the beginning of the present century, the 
example of the Circumcellions has been renewed in the per- 
secution, the boldness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of the 
Camisards ; and if the fanatics of Languedoc surpassed those 
of Numidia, by their military achievements, the Africans main- 
tained their fierce independence with more resolution and 
perse verance.*** 

Such disorders are the natural effects of religious tyranny ; 
but the rage of the Donatists was inflamed by a frenzy of a 
very extraordinary kind; and which, if it really prevailed 
among them in so extravagant a degree, cannot surely be 

^** The Histoi redes Camisards, in 8 vols. 12mo. Villefranche, 1760 
may be recommended as accurate and impartial* It requires some 
atleBtioQ to discover the religion of the author. 
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piu^leled in an} country or in any age. Many of tbese 
w&aties were possesBed with the horror of life, and the desire 
of martyrdom ; and they deemed it of little moment by what 
means, or' by what hands, they perished, if their conduct was 
sanctified by the intention of devoting themselves to the glory 
of the true fisuth, and the hope of eternal happiness/"* Some» 
times they rudely disturbed the festivals, and profaned the 
templeft oSf Paganism, with the design of exciting the most 
seaKotte of the idolaters to revenge the insulted honor of their 
gods. They sometimes forced their way into the courts of 
jostioe, and compelled the affrighted judged give orders for 
thdr immediate execution. They frequently stopped travellers 
on the public highways, and obliged them to inflict the stroke 
oC martyrdom, l^ the promise of a reward, if they consented, 
and by the threat of instant death, if they refused to grant so 
very singuW a favor* When they were disappointed of every 
other resource, they announced the day on which, in the pres- 
ence of their fHends and brethren, they should cast themselves 
headlong from some lofty rock; and many precipices were 
shown, which had acquired fame by the number of religious 
suicides. In the ac^ns of these desperate enthusiasts, who were 
admired by one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred by 
the other as the victims of Satan, an impartial philosopher may 
discover the influence and the last abuse of that inflexible spirit, 
which was originally derived from the character and principles 
of the Jewish nation. 

The simple narrative of the intestine divisions, which dis 
tracted the peace, and dishonored the triumph, of the church, 
will oonfirm the remark of a Pagan historian, and justify the 
complaint of a venerable bishop. The experience of Am 
mianiis had convinced him, that the enmity of the Christiaub 
towards each other, surpassed the fury of savage beasts 
against man;^*' and Gregory Nazianzen most pathetically 
laments, that the kingdom of heaven was converted, by dis* 
oord, ifllto the image of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, and 
of hell itselfl*** The fierce and partial writers of the times, 

>** The Donatist suicides alleged in their justification the example 
«if Raaas, wUdi is related in the 14th chapter of the second book of 
^he llaooabeiSi 

^*^ Kiilhis mfJastSB hominibus bestias, ut sunt sibi ferales pleiiqnt 
^Siristifliionim, ezpertns. Ammian. xxiL 6. 

*** Qtafor. iraciMUM, Of«k i p. 88. See Tiilemont, torn. ? L p. fiOl, 
^Mloedtt. 
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■scribing all virtue to themselves, and imputing all guilt to 
their adversaries, have painted the battle of the angels and 
daemons. Our calmer reason will reject such pure and per- 
fect monsters of vice or sanctity, and will impute an equal, or 
at least an indiscriminate, measure of good and evil to the ho9- 
tTe sectaries, who assumed and bestowed the appellations of 
orthodox and heretics. They had been educated in the same 
religion* and the same civil society. Their hopes and fears io 
the present, or in a future life, were balanced in the same pro- 
portion. On either side, the error might be innocent, the ^th 
sincere, the practice meritorious or corrupt Their passions 
were excited by similar objects ; and they might alternately 
abuse the favor of the court, or of the people. The metaphysi- 
cal opinions of the Athanasians and the Arians could not influ- 
ence their moral character ; and they were alike actuated by 
the intolerant spirit which has been extracted firom the pure 
and simple maxims of the gospel. 

A modem writer, who, with a just confidence, has prefixed 
to his own history the honorable epithets of political and 
philosophical,*** accuses the timid prudence of Montesquieu, 
for neglecting to enumerate, among the causes of the decline 
of the empire, a law of Constantine, by which the exerdse of 
the Pagan worship was absolutely suppressed, and a con- 
siderable part of his subjects was left destitute of priests, of 
temples, and of any public religion. The zeal of the philo- 
sophic historian for the rights of mankind, has induced him 
to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony of those eccle8iastic% 
who have too lightly ascribed to their favorite hero the merit 
of a general persecution.*** Instead of alleging this imagi* 
nary law, which would have blazed in the front of the Imperial 
codes, we may safely appeal to the original epistle, which 
Constantine addressed to the followers of the ancient religion ; 
at a ime when he no longer disguised his conversion, nor 



'** Histoire Politique et Philosophique des EtabUssemens des Enro- 
p6eii8 dans les deux Indes, torn. I p. 9. 

*"^ According to Euscbius, (in vit Constantin. L il c. 46,) the em- 
peror prohibited, both in cities and in the country, ra nwapa 

rfis 'EtduiXoXarpsias s the abominable acts or parts of idolatry. Socra- 
tes (L L c. 17) and Sozomen (L ii. c. 4, 5) have represented the conduct 
of Constantine with a just regard to truth and history; which has been 
neglected by Theodoret (I v. c. 21) and Orosius, (viL 28.) Turn deinde 
(says the latter) primus Constantinus^'tw/o ordine etpio vicem vertit 
edicto; siqudem statuit citra ullam hominum coMiem, paganorai 
templa daudl 
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drea4led the rivals of his throne. He invites and exhorts, is 
^e most pressing terms, the subjects of the Roman empire to 
imitate the example of their master; but he decla/es, that 
those who still refuse to open their eyes to the celestial light, 
may freely enjoy their temples and their fancied gods. A 
report, that the ceremonies of paganism were suppressed, ia 
formally contradicted by the emperor himself^ who wisely 
assigns, as the principle of his moderation, the invincible force 
of habit, of prejudice, and of superstition."' Without vio- 
lating the sanctity of his promise, without alarming the fears 
of the Pagans, the artful monarch advanced, by slow and 
cautious steps, to undermine the irregular and decayed febric 
of polytheism. The partial acts of severity which he occa- 
sionally exercised, though they were secretly promoted by a 
Christian zeal, were colored by the fairest pretences of justice 
and the public gqod ; and while Constantine designed to ruin 
the foundations, he seemed to reform the abuses, of the an- 
cient religion. After the example of the wisest of his pred- 
ecessors, he condemned, under the most rigorous penalties, 
the occult and impious arts of divination ; which excited the 
vain hopes, and sometimes the criminal attempts, of those 
who were discontented with their present condition. An ig- 
nominious silence was imposed on the oracles, which had 
been publicly convicted of fraud and falsehood ; the effemi- 
nate priests of the Nile were abolished; and Constantine 
discharged the duties of a Roman censor, when he gave 
orders for the demolition of several temples of Phoenicia ; in 
which every mode of prostitution was devoutly practised in 
the fiioe of day, and to the honor of Venus.^** The Imperial 
dty of Constantinople was, in some measure, raised at the 
expense, and was adorned with the spoils, of the opulent 
temples of Greece and Asia; the sacred property was con- 
fiscated ; the statues of gods and heroes were transported, vnth 
rude femiliarity, among a people who considered them as 



^** See Eusebius in Yit. Constantin. L ii. a 66, 60. Tn the sermon 
to the assembly of saints, which the emperor pronounced when he was 
mature in years and piety, he declares to the idolaters (c. xii.) that 
they are permitted to oner sacrifices, and to exercise every part of their 
reliffious worship. 

'^ See EnsebiuB, in Yit Constantin. L iil c. 64 — 58, and L iv. c 28, 
8ft. niese acts of authority may be compared with the suppression 
Df the Bacchanals, and 'tiie demolition of the temple of Isia, ly th« 
■lagistrates of Pagan Rome. 
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objecie, not of adoration, but of curiosity ; the gold and sflref 
were restored to circulation ; and the magistrates, the bishops 
and the eunuchs, improved the fortunate occasion of gratify- 
hg, at once, their zeal, their avarice, and their resentment 
But these depredations were confined to a small part of the 
Roman world ; and the provinces had been long since aeens- 
tomed to endure the same sacrilegious rapine, from the tjrannj 
of princes and proconsuls, who could not be suspected of anj 
design to subvert the established religion.**' 

The sons of Constantine trod m the footsteps of their &thef, 
with more zeal, and with less discretion. The pretences of 
rapine and oppression were insensibly multiplied ; *•• every 
indulgence was shown to the illegal behavior of the Chris- 
tians ; every doubt was explained to the disadvantage of Pa- 
ganism ; and the demolition of the temples was celebrated as 
one of the auspicious events of the reign of Constans and Con- 
stantius.*" The name of Constantius is prefixed to a concise 
law, which might have superseded the necessity of any future 
prohibitions. ^ It is our pleasure, that in all places, and in all 
cities, the temples be immediately shut, and carefully guarded, 
that none may have the power of offending. It is likewise 
our pleasure, that all our subjects should abstain from sacri- 
fices. If any one should be guilty of such an act, let him 
fi«l the sword of vengeance, and after his execution, let his 
property be confiscated to the public use. We denounce the 
b4me penalties against the governors of the provinces, if they 
•>eglect to punish the criminals." "• But there is the strongest 

* • --- ■ - - - ■ ■ ■ I , — — »i — . - -■ ■■,,■■ ■■■.■^■■■■■■^■■■■■« m ^ ■■! wil l ■ ■■■■iiB 

*'^ Eusebius (in Vit. Oonetan. 1, iil e. 64-- 68) and LibantuB (Oral pro 
Templis, p. 9, 10, edit Gothofred) both mention the pious ^acrilase of 
\ V>nstantine, which they viewed in very different lights. The hitter 
» Kpressly declares, that ^' he made use of the sacred money, but made 
no alteration in the legal worship; the temples indeed were impover- 
ished, but the sacred rites were performed there." Lardner's ifewish 
and Heathen Testimonies, vol iv. p. 140. 

*'* Ammianus (xxil 4) speaks of some court eunuchs who were 
si)o1iis templorum pastl Libanius says (Orat pro TempL p. 23) that 
the emperor often gave away a temple, like a dog, or a norse, or a 
slave, or a gold cup ; but the devout philosopher takes care to observe^ 
that these sacrilegious favorites very seldom prospered. 

"" See Gothofred Cod. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 262. Libao. Oral Pa- 
nentaL c. x. in Fabric. Bibl. Graec. tom. vii. p. 235. 

'^^ Placuit omnibus locis atque urbibus universis claudi protinm 
lerapla, et accessu vetitis omnibus licentiam delinquendi perdiiia 
abnee^arL Volumus etiam cunctos a sacrificiis abstinere. Qnoa siquii 
ftUqwd forte hujusmodi pei petraverit, gladio steioatur : fiumltatei 
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reason to believe, that this formidable edict was eitlier com- 
posed without being published, or was published without being 
executed. The evidence of fsicts, and tlie monuments which 
are still extant of brass and marble, continue to prove the 
public exercise of the Pagan worship during the whole reign 
of the sons of Constantine. In the East^ as veil as in £e 
West, in cities, as well as in tie country, fi great number of 
temples were respected, or at least were spared ; and the de- 
vout multitude still enjoyed the luxury of sacrifices, of festi- 
vals, and of processions, by the permission, o! by the con- 
nivance, of the civil government. About four years after tlie 
supposed date of this bloody edict, Constantius visited the 
temples of Rome ; and the decency of his behavior is recom- 
mended by a pagan orator as an example worthy of the imi- 
tation of succeeding princes. "That emperor," says Sym- 
machus, " suffered the privileges of the vestal virgins to remain 
inviolate ; he bestowed the sacerdotal dignities on the nobles 
of Rome, granted the customary allowance to defray the ex- 
penses of the public rites and sacrifices ; and, though he had 
embraced a different religion, he never attempted to deprive 
the empire of the sacred worship of antiquity.""* The 
senate still presumed to consecrate, by solemn decrees, the 
divine memory of their sovereigns ; and Constantine himself 
was associated, after his death, to those gods whom he had 
renounced and insulted during his life. The title, the ensigns, 
the prerogatives, of sovereign pontiff, which had been in- 
^ituted by Numa, and assumed by Augustus, were accepted, 
without hesitation, by seven Christian emperors ; who were 
invested with a more absolute authority over the religion which 
they had deserted, than over that which they professed.*** 

etiam perempti fisco decemimus vindicari : et similiter adfligi rectores 
provindarum si fadnora vindicare neglexerint Cod. Theodos. L zvi. 
tit X. leg. 4. Chronology has discovered some contradictioo in the 
date of this extravagant law ; the only one, perhaps, by which the 
negligence of magistrates is pmiished by death and confiscation. M. 
de la Bastie (Mem. de I'Acaaemie, tom. xv. p. 98) conjectures, with a 
show of reason, that this was no more than the minutes of a law, the 
beads of an intended bill, which were found in Scriniis Memorim. 
among the papers of Constantius, and afterwards inserted, as a wor 
^y model, m the Theodosian Code. 

"* Sjmmach. Epistol. x. 64. 

*^' The fourth Dissertation of M. de la Bastie, sur le Souverain 
Pontificat des Empereurs Remains, (in the Mem. de I'Acad. tom. xv 
p. 75 — 144,) is a very learned and judicious perfarmaace, wbidi 
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The divisions of ChristiaDity suspended the ruin of Pftgam^ 
itm ;"' and the holy war against the infidels was less vigor- 
ously prosecuted by princes and bishops, who were more 
immediately alarmed by the guilt and danger of domestic 
rebellion. The extirpation of idolatry^''* might have been 

explains the state, and prove the toleration, of Paganism from Con- 
ttantioo to Oratiaa The assertion of Zosimus, that Qratian was the 
irst who refused the pontifical robe, is confirmed beyond a do^bt; 
nd the murmurs of bigotry on that subject are almost silenced. 

"' As I have freely anticipated the use of pagans and paganism^ 1 
shall now trace the sio^lar revolutions of those celebrated words. 
1. Tlayrif in the Doric dialect, so ftuniliar to the Italians, signifies a 
fountain; and the rural neighborhood, which frequented the same 
fountain, derived the conmion appellation of p<xmis and pagans, (Fes- 
tus sub voce, and Servius ad V irgiL Georgia ii. 882.) 2. By an easy 
extension of the word, pagan and rural became almost synonymous, 
(Plin. Hist. Natur. xxviil 5;) and the meaner rustics acquired that 
name, which has been corrupted into peasants in the modem lan- 
l^uages of Europe. 8. The amazing increase of the military order 
mtroduced the necessity of a correlative term, (Hume's Essays, vcd. i 
p. 555 ;) and all ih^ people who were not enlisted in the service of the 
prince were branded with the contemptuous epithets of pagana (Tacit. 
Hist iil 24, 48, 77. Jurenal Satir. 16. TertuUian de Pallio, c. 4.) 

4. The Christians were the soldiers of Christ ; thezr adversaries, who 
refused his sacrament^ or military oath of baptism, might deserve the 
metaphorical name of pagans ; and this popular reproach was intro- 
ducea as early as the reign of Yalentinian (A. D. 866) into Imperial 
laws (Cod. Theodos. L xyL tit ii. leg. 18) and theological writings^ 

5. Christianity gradually filled the cities of the empire : the old re- 
ligion, in the time of Prudentius (advers. Symmachum, I i ad fin.) and 
(kosius, (in Prsefat Hist,) retired and langoisbed in obscure villages ; 
and the word pagans^ with its new signification, reverted to its primi- 
tive origin. 6. Since the worship of Jupiter and his family has 
expired, the vacant title of pagans has been successively applied to all 
the idolaters and polytheists of the old and new world. 7. The Latin 
Christians bestowed it, without scruple, on their mortal enemies, the 
Mahometans', and the purest Unitarians were branded with the unjust 
reproach of idolatry and paganism. See Gerard Yossius, Etymologi- 
eon Linguse Latinse, in his wor|cs, tom. i p. 420 ; Godefiroy's Commen- 
tftry on the Theodosian Code, tom. vi p. 250 ; and Ducange, Mediae et 
[nnmse Latinitat Glossar. 

'^* Ii the pure language of Ionia and Athens, Et^cuXov and Xarptia 
were aLcient and familiar words. The former expressed a likeness, 
an apparition (Homer. Odys. xi. 601,) a representation, an image, cre- 
iited either by fancy or art The latter denoted any sort of service or 
slavery. I'he Jews of Egypt, who translated the Hebrew Scriptures^ 
restrained the use of these words (Exod. xx. 4, 5) to the religious 
worship of an image. The peculiar idi)m of the Hellenists, or Gr^^eian 
Jews, has been adopted by the sacred and ecclesiastical writen* * and 
Ibe reproach of idolatry (EielaiXuXirpei'a) has stigmatized tha« • «ihk 
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jastified by the established principles of iDt<.lerance: but the 
hostile sects, which alternately reigned in the Imperial court, 
were mutually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps exas- 
perating, the minds of a powerful, though declining faction 
Every motive of authority and fashion, of interest and reason, 
now militated on the side of Christianity ; but two or three 
generations elapsed, before their victorious influence was uni- 
fersally felt The religion which had so long and so lately 
been established in the Roman empire was still revered by a 
numerous people, less attached indeed to speculative opinion, 
than to ancient custom. The honors of the state and army 
were indifferently bestowed on all the subjects of Constantine 
and Constantius ; and a considerable portion of knowledge and 
wealth and valor was still engaged in the service of polytheism 
The superstition of the senator and of the peasant, of th^ 
poet and the philosopher, was derived from very different 
causes, but they met with equal devotion in the temples of the 
gods. Their zeal was insensibly provoked by the insulting 
triumph of a proscribed sect ; and their hopes were revived 
by the well-grounded confidence, that the presumptive heir of 
the empire, a young and valiant hero, who had delivered GslvI 
from the arms of the Barbarians, had secretly embraced the 
rehgion of his ancestors. 

and abject mode of superstitioa, which some sects of Ohristiani^ 
aboold not hastily impute to the polytheists of Greece and BauMi 
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deBpatched into Britain, to repulse the inroads of the Scota 
md Picts; and Florentius was occupied at Vienna by the 
tssessment of the tribute. The latter, a crafty and corrupt 
statesman, declining to assume a responsible part on this dan- 
geious occasion, eluded the pressing and repeated invitations 
of Julian, who represented to him, that in every important 
measure, the presence of the prsefect was indispensable in th<i 
council of the pnnce. In the mean while the Caesar was 
oppressed by the rude and importunate solidtations of the 
£m])erial messengers, who presumed to suggest, that if he 
axpected the return of his ministers, he would charge himself 
with the guilt of the delay, and reserve for them the merit of 
the execution. Unable to resist, unwilling to comply, Julian 
expressed, in the most serious terms, his wish, and even his 
mtention, of resigning the purple, which he could not preserve 
with honor, but which he could not abdicate with safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled to acknowb 
edge, that obedience was the virtue of the most eminent sub- 
ject, and that the sovereign alone was entitled to judge of the 
public welfare. He issued the necessary orders for carrying 
into execution the commands of Constantius; a part of the 
troops began their niarch for the Alps ; and the detachments 
from the several garrisons moved towards their respective 
places of assembly. They advanced with difficulty through 
the trembKng and affrighted crowds of provinciab, who at- 
tempted to excite their pity by silent despair, or loud lamenta- 
tions, while the wives of die soldiers, holding their infants iu 
their arms, accused the desertion of their husbands, in the 
mixed language of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. 
This scene of general distress afflicted the humanity of the 
Caesar; he granted a sufficient * number of post-wi^ons to 
transport the wives and families of the soldiers,* endeavored to 
alleviate the hardships which he was constrained to inflict, and 
increased, by the most laudable arts, his own popularity, and 
the discontent of the exiled troops. The grief of an armed 
multitude is soon converted into rage; their licentious mur- 
murs, which every hour were communicuted from tent to tent 
with more boldness and eflect, prepared their minds for the 




' He granted them the permission of the eurms clavtdairi^ or c/( 
ularU, lliese post- wagons are often mentioned in the Code, and wer 
mp^osed to carry fifl^n hundred pct.^d8 weight @ee V^lea. 
Asimiai; w. i. 
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most daring acts of sedition ; and hy the connivance of theit 
tribunes, a seasonable libel was secretly dispersed, which 
painted in lively colors the disgrace of the Caesar, the oppres 
sion of the Gallic army, and the feeble vices of the tyrant of 
Asia. The servants of Constantius were astonished and 
alarmed by the progress of this dangerous spirit. They pressed 
the Caesar to hasten the departure of the troops ; but they im<> 
prudently rejected the honest and judicious advice of Julian ; 
who proposed that they should not march through Paris, and 
suggested the danger and temptation of a last interview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was announced, the 
Oaesar went out to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, 
which had been erected in a plain before the gates of the city. 
After distinguishing the officers and soldiers, who by their 
rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, Julian addressed 
himself in a studied oration to the surrounding multitude : he 
celebrated their exploits with grateful applause; encouraged 
them to accept, with alacrity, the honor of serving under the 
eye of a powerful and liberal monarch ; and admonished them, 
that the (X>mmands of Augustus required an instant and cheer- 
ful obedience. The soldiers, who were apprehensive of 
<^nding their general by an indecent clamor, or of belying 
their sentiments by fake and venal acclamations, maintained 
an obstinate silence ; and after a short pause, were dismissed 
to their quarters, llie principal officers were entertained by 
the Csesar, who professed, in the warmest language of friend- 
ship, his desire and his inability to reward, according to their 
deserts, the brave companions of his victories. Hiey retired 
irom the feast, full of grief and perplexity ; and lamented the 
}iarddiip of tlieir &te, which tore them from their beloved 
^neral and their native country. The only expedient which 
eonld prevent their separation was boldly agitated and ap- 
proved ; the popular resentment was insensibly moulded into 
« regular conspiracy; their just reasons of complaint were 
liv?ightened by passion, and dieir passions were inflamed by 
^ne; as, on the eve of their departure, the troops were 
indulged in licentious festivity. At the hour of midnight, the 
Impetuous multitude, with swords, and bows, and torches in 
Cheir hands, rushed into the suburbs ; encompassed the palace ; * 

^ Most nrobably the palace of the baths, (Thermarum,) of which a 
^olid and lofty hall still aubsiats in the Jiue de la Harpe, The build- 
i»gi €over8<l a eonaiderabla apace of the modem quarter of the uni- 
%«nity; and the gardens^ under the Meroving^ kings, communifsitad 
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and, careless of future daugers, pronounced the &tal aud inreT« 
ocable words, Julian . Augustus ! The prince, whose anx- 
ious suspense was interrupted by their disorderly acclamations, 
secured the doors against their intrusion ; and as long as it 
was in his power, secluded his person and dignity from the 
accidents of a nocturnal tumult At the dawn of day, the 
soldiers, whose zeal was irritated by opposition, forcibly entered 
the palace, seized, with respectful violence, the object of their 
choice, guarded JuUan with drawn swords through the streets 
of Paris, placed him on the tribunal, and with repeated shouts 
saluted him as their emperor. Prudence, as well as loyalty, 
inculcated the propriety of resisting their treasonable designs; 
and of preparing, for his oppressed virtue, the excuse of vio- 
lence. Addressing himself by turns to the multitude and to 
individuals, he sometimes implored their mercy, and some- 
times expressed his indignation ; conjured them not to sully 
the &me of their immort'd victories ; and ventured to promise, 
that if they would immediately return to their alliance, he 
would undertake to obtain from the emperor not only a free 
and gracious pardon, but even the revocation of the orders 
which had excited their resentment But the soldiers, who 
were conscious of their guilt, chose rather to depend on the 
gratitude of Julian, than on the clemency of the emperor. 
Their zeal was insensibly turned into impatience, and their 
impatience into rage. The inflexible Csesar sustained, till the 
third hour of the day, their prayers, their reproaches, and their 
menaces ; nor did he yield, till he had been repeatedly assured, 
that if he wished to Hve, he must consent to reign. He was 
exalted on a shield in the presence, and amidst the unanimous 
acclamations, of the troops ; a rich military collar, which was 

with the abbey of St Germain des Pres. By the injuries of time and 
the Normans, this ancient palace was reduced, in the twelfth century, 
to a maze of ruins, whose dark recesses were the scoie of licentiom 
love. 

Explicat aula sinus montemque amplectitnr alia; 

MiUtiplici latebr& scelenim teraura ruborem. 

pereuntis saepe pudoris 

Celatura nefas, Venerisque accommoda/itrttf. 

(These lines are quoted from the Architrenius, L iv. c. 8, a poetics! 
work of John de Hauteville, or Hanville, a monk of St Alban's, about 
the year 1190. See Warton*8 History of English Poetry, vol L dii»- 
S( rt. ii.) Tet such thefU might be less permcious to mankind than 
the theological disputes of the Sorbonne, which have been ainot 
agitated on the 9ame ground. Bonamy, Mem. de FAcademie^ torn, xv 
IV eiS— 682 
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offered by chance, supplied the want of a diadeui ; ' the <%re« 
monj was concluded by the promise of a moderate donative ; ' 
and the new emperor, overwhelmed with real or aflfected grief 
retired into the most secret recesses of his apartBMnt.** 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from his innocence ; 
Imt his innocence must appear extremely doubtful" in the 
eyes of those who have learned to suspect the motives and the 
professions of princes. His lively and active mind was sus- 
ceptible of the various impressions of hope and fear, of grati** 
tode and revenge, of duty and of ambition, of the love of fame, 
and of the fear of reproach. But it is impossible for us to 
calculate the respective weight and operation of these senti- 
ments; or to ascertain the principles of action which might 
escape the observation, while they guided, or rather impelled, 
the steps of Julian himself. The discontent of the troops was 
produced by the malice of his enemies ; their tumult was the 
natural effect of interest and of passion ; and if JuHan had 
tried to conceal a deep design under the appearances of chance, 
he must have employed the most consummate artifice without 
necessity, and probably without success. He solemnly declares, 
in the presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, and 
of all the other deities, that till the close of the evening which 
preceded his elevation, he was utterly ignorant of the designs 
of the soldiers ; ^' and it may seem ungenerous to distrust the 

* Even in this tumultuous moment, Julian attended to the forms of 
superstitious ceremony, and obstinately refused the inauspicious use of 
a leroale necklace, or a horse collar, which the impatient soldiers would 
have employed in the room of a diadem. 

' An equal proportion of gold and silver, five pieces of the former 
one pound of the latter ; the whole amounting to about five pounds ten 
shillings of our money. 

>® For the whole narrative of this revolt, we may appeal to authentic 
and original materials ; Julian himself, (ad S. P. Q. Atneniensem,!). 282, 
288, 284,) Libanius, (Orai Parental c. 44 - 4 8, in Fabricius, Bibliot. 
Oraec tom. vil p. 269 — 278,) Ammianus, (xz. 4,) and Zosimus, (L iil 
p. 151, 162, 168,) who, in the reign of Julian, appears to follow the more 
respectable authority of Eunapius. With such jiiides we might neglect 
Uie abbreviators and ecclesiastical historians. 

'^ Eutropius, a respectable witness, uses a doubtful expression, 
•'consensu militura," (x. 15.) Gregory Nazianzen, whose ignorance 
night excuse his fanaticism, directly charges the apostate with pre- 
sumption, madness, and impious rebellion, aiddStia^ diroVjia, dai^tnu 
Orat iii. p. 67. 

" Julian, ad S. P. Q. A^iien. p. 284. The dewmt Abb6 de la Bleterk 
(Viii de Julien, p. 169) \s almost inclined to respect the dtfitout protfl» 
tations of a Pagan. 
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lionor of a hero and the truth of a philoBO{*her. Yei the 
ituperstidous confidence that Constancius was the enemy, and 
that he himself was the favorite, of the gods, might prompt 
him to desirei, to solicit, and even to haMen the aoapicioas 
moment of his reign, which was predestined to restore the 
ancient religion of mankind. When Julian had received the 
intelligence of the conspiracy, he resigned himself to a shoit 
slumber; and afterwards related to his friends that he had 
seen the genius of the empire waiting with some impatienoe at 
his door, pressing for admittance, and reproaching bis want 
of spirit and ambition.^* Astonished and perplexed, he ad- 
dressed his prayers to the great Jupiter, who immediately sig- 
nified, by a clear and manifest omen, that he should submit to 
the will of heaven and of the army. The conduct which dis- 
claims the ordinar}' maxims of reason, excites our suspidon and 
eludes our inquiry. Whenever the spirit of fimatidsm, at onoe 
so credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itself into a noUe 
mind, it insensibly corrodes the vital prindpks of virtue and 
veracity. 

To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect the persons 
of his enemies,'* to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises 
which were formed against his life and dignity, were the cares 
which employed the first days of the reign of the new em- 
peror. Although he was firmly resolved to maintiun the sta- 
tion which he had assumed, he was still desirous of saving his 
country from the calamities of civil war, of declining a con- 
test with the superior forces of Constantius, and of preserving 
his own character fi'om the reproach of perfidy and ingrat- 
itude. Adorned with the ensigns of military and imperial 
pomp, Julian showed himself in the field of Mars to the 
soldiers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm in the cause pf 
their pupil, their leader, and their friend. He recapitulated 
their victories, lamented their sufferings, applauded their reso- 

" Ammian. zz. 6, with the note of Lindenbrogius oo the GteniiB of 
the empire. Julian himself, in a confidential letter to his friend and 
physician, Oribasius, (Epist. xviL p. 884,) mentions another dream, to 
which, before the event, he gave credit ; of a stately tree thrown to 
the ground, of a small plant striking a deep root into the earth. Even 
in his sleep, the m'md of the Caesar must have been agitated by the hopes 
and fears of his fortune. Zosimus (L iiL p. 155) relates a Bubsequeiit 
dream. 

^* The difficult situation of the prince of a rebellious army is finely 
d^sciibed by Tacitus, (Hist 1, 80^85.) But Otho bad much moii 
%tijli, eoH much less abilities, than Julian. 
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iutioB, aDimated tlieir hopes, and checked their impetuositj ; 
nor did he dismiss the assembly, till he had obtained a solemn 
promise from the troops, that if the emperor of the East 
would subscribe an equitable treaty, they would renounce any 
views of conquest, and satisfy themselves with the tranquil 
possession of the Gallic provinces. On this foundation he 
composed, in his own name, and in that of the army, a specious 
and moderate epistle,'* which was delivered to Pentadius, hia 
master of the offices, and to his chamberlain Eutherius ; two 
ambassadors whom he appointed to receive the answer, and 
observe the dispositions of Con stan tins. This epistle is in- 
scribed with the modest appellation of Osesar; but Julian 
solicits in a peremptory, though respectful, manner, the con- 
firmation of the title of Augustus. He acknowledges the 
irregularity of his own election, while he justifies, in some 
measure, the resentment and violence of the troops which 
had extorted his reluctant consent. He allows the supremacy 
of his brother Oonstantius; and engages to send him an 
annual present of Spanish horses, to recruit his army with a 
select number of barbarian youths, and to accept from his 
choice a Praetorian praefect of approved discretion and fidelity. 
But he reserves for himself the nomination of his other civil 
and military officers, with the troops, the revenue, and the 
sovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps. He admon- 
ishes the emperor to consult the dictates of justice; to distrust 
the arts of those venal flatterers, who subsist only by the dis- 
cord of princes ; and to embrace the offer of a fair and honor- 
able treaty, equally advantageous to the republic and to the 
house of Constantine. In this negotiation Julian claimed no 
more than he already possessed. The delegated authority 
which he had long exercised over the provinces of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, was still obeyed under a name more inde- 
pendent and august The soldiers and the people rejoiced in 
a revolution which was not stained even with the blood of the 
guilty. Florentius was a fugitive; Lupicinus a prisoner. 
The persons who were disaffected to the new government 
were disarmed and secured; and the vacant offices were 
distributed, according to the recommendation of merit, by a 



** To tfuB ostensible epistle he added, says Ammianus, private let- 
tari, cbjiirgatorias et mordaces, which the historian had not seen, tnd 
woidi not nave published. Perhaps they never existed. 
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prince who despised the intrigues of th€» palace, and the dam* 
ors of the soldiers." 

The negotiations of peace were accompanied and supported 
by the most vigorous preparations for war. The army, which 
Julian held in readiness for immediate action, was recruited 
and augmented by the disorders of the times. The cruel 
persecutions of the &ction of Magnentius had filled Gaul with 
numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully 
accepted the offer of a general pardon from a prince whom 
they could trust, submitted to the restraints of military disci- 
pUne, and retained only their implacable hatred to the person 
and government of Constantius." As soon as the season of 
the year permitted Julian to take the field, he appeared at the 
head of his legions ; threw a bridge over the Rhine in the 
neighborhood of Cleves ; and prepared to chastise the perfidy 
of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that they 
might ravage, with impunity, the frontiers of a divided empire. 
The difficulty, as well as glory, of this enterprise, consisted in 
a laborious march ; and Julian had conquered, as soon as he 
could penetrate into a cotmtry, which former princes had 
considered as inaccessible. After he had given peace to the 
Barbarians, the emperor carefully visited the fortifications 
along the Qhine from Cleves to Basil ; surveyed, with peculiar 
attention, the territories which he had recovered 'from the 
hands of the Alemanni, passed through Besan^on,'' which 
had severely suffered from their fury, and fixed his head« 
quarters at Vienna for the ensuing winter. The barrier of 
Gaul was improved and strengthened with additional fortifica- 
tions ; and Julian entertained some hopes that the Germans, 
whom he had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, be 
restrained by the terror of his name. Vadomair" was the 

^I^I^M^^^i^i^^^— ■ ■!■■ Wi^^^^—^— ^M^^^MMIM ■ ■ ■ ■ !■ ■ ■! ^■ ■ I I II ■ . . , 

^* See the first transacUons of his rei^, in Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athea 
p. *i85, 286. Ammianus, xx. 6, 8. Liban. Orat Parent c. 49, 60, pu 
273— 276. 

" Liban. Orat. Parent c. 60, p. 276, 276. A strange disorder, 
since it continued above seven years. In the factions of the Greek 
republics, the exiles amounted to 20,000 persons ; and Isocrates 
assures Philip, that it would be easier to raise an army from the 
vagabonds than from the cities. See Hume*s Essays, torn. L p. 426^ 
427. 

" Julian (Epist xxxviiL p. 414) gives a short description of YeaoB* 
iio, or Be8an9on; a rocky peninsula almost encircled by the Rirer 
Dout ; once a magnificent city, filled with temples, <&c., now reduoed 
to a small town, emerging, however, from its ruins. 

** Vadomair entered into the Roman service, and was promoted 
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only prince of the Alemanni whom he esteemed or feared 
and while the subtle Barbarian affected to observe the faith of 
treaties, the progress of his arms threatened the state with an 
unseasonable and dangerous war. The policy of Julian con- 
descended to surprise the prince of the Alemanni by his own 
arts : and Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, had 
incautiously accepted an invitation from the Roman governors, 
was seized in the midst of the entertainment, and sent away 
prisoner into the heart of Spain. Before the Barbarians were 
recovered from their amazement, the emperor appeared in 
arms on the banks of the Rhine, and, once more crossing the 
river, renewed the deep impressions of terror and respect 
which had been already made by four preceding expedi- 
tions.*' 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed to execute, 
with the utmost diligence, their important commission. But, 
in their passage through Italy and lUyricum, they were de- 
tained by the tedious and affected delays of the provincial 
governors ; they were conducted by slow journeys from Con- 
stantinople to Caesarea in Cappadocia ; and when at length 
they were admitted to the presence of Constantius, they found 
that he had already conceived, from the despatches of his own 
officers, the most un&vorable opinion of the conduct of Julian, 
and of the Gallic army. The letters were heard with impa- 
tience ; the trembling messengers were dismissed with indig- 
nation and contempt; and the looks, gestures, the furious 
language of the monarch, expressed the disorder of his soul. 
The domestic connection, which might have reconciled the 
brother and the husband of Helena, was recently dissolved by 
the death of that princess, whose pregnancy had been several 
times fruitless, and was at last fatal to herself The empress 

from a barbarian kingdom to the military rank of duke of Phcenicia. 
He still retained the same artful character, ( Ammian. xxL 4 ;) but 
under the reign of Yalens, he signalized his valor in the ArmeniaD 
war, (xxix. 1.) 

*** Ammian. xz. 10, xxl 3, 4. Zosimus, I iii p. 156. 

'^ Her remains were sent to Rome, and interred near those of her 
lister Constantina, in the suburb of the Via NomefUaruL Ammian. 
zxL 1. Libanius has composed a very weak apology, to justify his 
hero from a very absurd charge of poisoning his wife, and rewarding 
her physician with his mother's jewels. (See the seventh of seven- 
teen new orations, published at Venice, 1754, from a MS. in St Mark's 
ittVary, p. 117 — 127.) Elpidius, the Pr^storian prsfect of the East, 
to whose evidence the accuser .f Julian appeids, is arraigned by 
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Busebia had preserved, to the last mofneot of her life, th^ 
warm, and even jealous, affection which she had oonceived (or 
Julian; and her mild influence might have moderated the 
resentment of a prince, who, since her death, was abandoned 
to his own passions, and to the arts of his eunuchs. 13ut the 
terror of a foreign invasion obliged him to suspend the punish^ 
ment of a private enemy : he continued his mardi towards the 
confines of Persia, and thought it sufficient to signify the oon*- 
ditions which might entitle Julian and his guilty followers to 
the clemency of their offended sovereign. He required, that 
the presumptuous Caesar should expressly renounce the appel* 
lation and rank of Augustus, which he had accepted fix>m the 
rebeb ; that he should descend to his former station of a Urn* 
ited and dependent minister ; that he should vest the powers 
of the state and army in the hands of those officers who were 
appointed by the Imperial court ; and that he should trust his 
safety to the assurances of pardon, which were announced by 
Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian favorites of 
Constantius. Several months were ineffectually consumed in 
a treaty which was negotiated at the distance of three thousand 
miles between Paris and Antioch ; and, as soon as Julian per^ 
oeived that his modest and respectful behavior served only to 
irritate the pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly r^ 
solved to commit his life and fortune to the chance of a dvii 
war. He gave a public and military audience to the quaestor 
Leonas : the haughty epistle of (Donstantius was read to the 
attentive multitude ; and Julian protested, with the most Mat- 
tering deference, that he was ready to resign the tiilo of 
Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those whom he 
acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. Tho iaint 
proposal was impetuously silenced; and the acclamaoons of 
^ Julian Augustus, continue to reign, by the authority of the 
army, of the people, of the republic which you have saved,** 
thundered at once from every part of the field, ^d terrified 
the pale ambassador of Constantius. A part of the letter was 
afterwards read, in which the emperor arrsugned the ingrati- 
tude of Julian, whom he had invested with the honors of the 
purple ; whom he had educated with so much 'jffe and ten- 
derness; whom he had preserved in his infancy, vh'ii he was 

Libanios, as effeminate and ungrateful; yet the r€iilig'«Hi o^ £lpidiu^ii 
pnused by Jerom, (tom. l p. 248,) and bis hur ^ ^^l i&> /mmiaiwm 
(zjo. 6.) 
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left A helpless orphan. ''An orphan!" interrupted Julian, 
who justified his cause bj indulging his passions : ^' does the 
assassin of my family reproach me that I was left an orphan ! 
He urges me to revenge those injuries which I have long stud- 
ied to forget" The assembly was dismissed ; and Leotias, 
Who, wiih some difficulty, had been protected from the popular 
fury, was sent back to his master with an epistle, in which 
Julian caressed, in a strain of the most vehement eloquence, 
the sentiments ci contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, 
which had been suppresjed and imbittered by the dissimula- 
tion of twenty years. After this message, which might be 
eonsidered as a signal of irreconcilable war, Julian, who, some 
weeks b^>re, had celebrated the Christian festival of the 
Epiphany," made a public declaration that he committed the 
care oi his safety to the immortal gods ; and thus publicly 
renounced the religion as well as the friendship of Constan- 
tiius." 

The situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate 
resolution. He had discovered, from intercepted letters, thai 
his adversary, sacrificing the interest of the state to that of the 
monarch, had again excited the Barbarians to invade the prov- 
inces of the West. The position of two magazines, one of 
them collected on the banks of the Lake of Constance, the 
other formed at the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to 
indicate the march of two armies; and the size of those 
magazinen, each of which consisted of six hundred thousand 
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Feriamm die quern oelebrantes mense Januario, Christian! ^pt« 
pKania dictitant, progressus in eorum ecclesiam, solemniter Duinioe 
drato discessit. Ammian. xxi. 2. Zonaras observes, that it was on 
Ohrisimas day, and his assertion is not inconsistent; since the 
ehordies of llgTpt, Asia, and perhaps Gaul, celebrated on the same 
day (the sixth of January) the nativity and the baptism of their 
Bavior. Hie Romans, as ignorant as their brethren of the real 
date of his birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 26th of December, 
the Bnmalidj or winter solstice, when the Pagans annually celebrated 
tlie birth of the sun. See Bingham's Antiquities of the Christias 
Ohorch, L XX. c 4, and Beausobre, Hist Critique du Manicbeism^ 
torn. ii. p. 600—700. 

" The public and secret negotiations between Constantius and 
Julian must be extracted, with some caution, from Julian himsolC 
(Oral ad S. P. Q^ Athen. p. 286.) Libanius, (Orat Parent c 61, p 
2l6,) Anmianus, (xx. 9,),Zosimus, (1. ill p. 164,) and even Zonarar^ 
(tom. iL L xiil p. 20, ^1, 22,) who, on this occanon, ap])eart to haif 
poMOfloed and need •onu' valuable iBatflrialc 
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quarters of wheat, or rather flour,** wab a threatening evidenoi 
ai the strength and numbers of the enemy who prepared tc 
•orround hitn. But the Imperial legions were still in their 
distant quarters of Asia ; the Danube was feebly guarded ; 
and if Julian could occupy, by a sudden incursion, the impor- 
tant provinces of lUyricura, he might expect that a people of 
loldiers would resort to his standard, and that the nch mines 
of gold and silver would contribute to the expenses of the civil 
war. He proposed this bold enterprise to the assemUy of the 
soldiers ; inspired them with a just confidence in their general, 
and in themselves; and exhorted them to maintain their 
reputation of being terrible to the enemy, moderate to their 
fellow-citizens, and obedient to their officers. His spirited 
discourse was received with the loudest acclamations, and the 
same troops which had taken up arms against Oonstantius, 
when he summoned them to leave Gaul, now declared with 
alacrity, that they would follow Julian to the &rthest extrem* 
ities of Europe or Asia. The oath of fidelity was adminis- 
tered ; and the soldiers, clashing their shields, and pointing 
their drawn swords to their throats, devoted themselves, wit£ 
horrid imprecations, to the service of a leader whom they 
celebrated as tlie deliverer of Gaul and the conqueror of the 
Germans.'* This solemn engagement, which seemed to be 
dictated by affection rather than by duty, was singly opposed 
by Nebndius, who had been admitted to the office of Frsetorian 
prsefect That faithful minister, alone and unassisted, asserted 
the rights of Oonstantius, in the midst of an armed and angry 
multitude, to whose fury he had almost fellen an honorable, 
but useless sacrifice. After losing one of his hands by the 
stroke of a sword, he embraced the knees of the prince whom 
he had offended. Julian covered the praefect with his Impe- 
rial mantle, and, protecting him firom the zeal of his followers, 
dismissed him to his own house, with less respect than was 
perhaps due to the virtue of an enemy.** The high office of 

■ ' ■^— ■ ■ ■ III. I ■■■■ ■■..■■■■I ^— ^^^^^^M^^^^^^^^^— ^1^»^— ^^— — ^Wi— ^ii^^M^— — ^ 

'* Three hundred myriads, or three millions of medimtU, a com 
measure &miliar to the Athenians, and which contained six Roniao 
modii. Julian explains, like a soldier and a statesman, the danger of 
his situation, and the necessity and advantages of an offensive war, 
(ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286, 287.) 

'* See his oration, and the beLavior of the troops, in AmmSaft, 
isl 5. 

" He sternly refused his hand to the suppliant praefect, whom ht 
Mot Into Tuscany. (Ammian. xxl 5.) Libanius, with sarage fuy, 
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Nebridiufl was bestowed oh Sallust ; and tbe proviBces of Gaul, 
which were now delivered from the intolerable oppression of 
taxes, enjoyed the mild and equitable administration of the 
tmrnd of Julian, who was permitted to practise those Tirtues 
which he bad instilled into the mind of his pupil.*' 

The hopefr of Jfilian depended much less on the number of 
Us troopfi, dian on the celerity of his motions. In the execu- 
tion of a daring- enterprise, he availed himself of every pre* 
caution, as for as prudence could suggest ; and where pnidenc€ 
could na longer accompany h» steps, he trusted the event to 
valor and to fortune. In the neighborhood of Basil he assem- 
bled and divided his army;" One body, which consisted "of 
ten thousand men, was directed under the command of Nevitta, 
gener^ of the cavalry, to advance through the midland parts 
ci Rhastia and Nortcura. A similar division of troops, under 
the oBden of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared to follow the oblique 
course of the highways, ^rouffh the Alps, and the northern 
confines of Italy. The instructions to die generals were coii- 
ceived with energy and precision : to hasten their march in 
doee and compact columns, which, according to the disposi- 
tion of dia ground, might readily be changed into any order 
of battle ; to secure themselves against the surprises of the 
night by strong posts and vigikint guards ; to prevent resist- 
ance by their unexpected arrival; to elude examinatioB by 
their sudden departure ; to spread the opinion of their strength, 
tndr the terror of his name ; and ta join thek sovereign under 
the walls of Sirmium. For himself Julian had reserved a 
more difficult and extrcK^rdinair part He selected three 
thousand brave and active volunteers, resolved, like their 
leader, to cast behind them every hope of a re^^eat ; at the 
head of this faithful band, he fearlessly plunged into the 
recesses of the Marcian, or Black Forest, which conceals the 
sources of the Danube ;** and, for many days, the fote of 

SnsuUs NelNridiiiBi applsuds the aoLdkra^ and almoBt censures the hu* 
manity of Jfuhaa (Oratw Parent, c. 68, p. ^8.) 

'J Amniian. 9L ft. In this promattoiii JoUaa obeyed the law 
whidi he publicly imposed on himaelfl. Neque. eiyiHs quisqmm 
judex nee mihtaris rector, alio quodam pneter merita sni&agante, ad 
pniiorem veniat gradmn, ( Ammiao. xx. 5.) Absence did not weaken 
Dis regard Sot Sa|Iust» with whoee name (A. D. 363) he hon<nred the 
OBUHnlahip. 

** Ammianns (xxL 8) ascribes the same practice, and ihe same mo- 
ttre, to Alexander the Qreat and other skilful generals. 

** This wood was a pact of the greait Hevcynian forest, whidi. is 

vou II. — R 
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Jvlian was aoknown to the world. The seerecy of bis mmh, 
his diligence, and vigor, surinoaoted every obstacle ; he ibroed 
his wmj over mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges 
or swam the rivers, pursued his direct course,** without reflect- 
ing whether he traversed the territory of tiie Romans or of 
the Barbajrians, and at length emerged, between Ratisbon and 
Vienna, at the place where he designed to embark his tro<^ 
on the Danube. By a well-concerted stratagem, he seised a 
^leot of light brigantines,*' as it lay at anchor ; secured a 
4n>ly of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy the indelicate, 
'i. voracious, appetite of a Gallic army ; and boldly com- 
Muited himself tx> the stream of the Danube The labors of 
n mariners, who plied their oars with inoessfint diligence, and 
i4ie steady continuance of a fevorable wind^ carried his fleet 
•*oove seven hundred miles in eleven days;** and he had 
already disembarked bis troops at Bononia,* only nineteen 
miles from Sirmium, before his enemies could receive any 
certain intelligence that be bad left the banks of the Rhine, 
in the course of this long and rapid navigation, the mind of 
Julian was fixed on the object of his enterprise ; and though 
he accepted tbe deputations of some cities, whidi hastened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, be passed before the 
hostile stations, which were placed along the river, without 
indulging the temptation of signalizing a useless and ill-timed 

the time of Csesar, stretched away from the ooimtry of the Raoraa 

(Basil) into the boandless regions of the north. See Claver, Qer 

mania Antiqua. L ill c. 47. 

** Compare libaniiis, Orat Parent, e. 68, p. 278, 279, with Gregory 

Nazianzen, Orat. iiL p. 68. Even the samt admires the speed and 

tiecrecy of this march. A modem divine might apply to the progress 

of Julian the lines which were originally designed for another 

apostate: — 

——————— So eagerly tiie fiend, 

O^er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way. 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 

'^ In that interval the Ni^Htia places two or three fleets, the Laurii^ 
eensis, (at Lauriacmn, or Lorch,) the Arlapensis, the Mag^nensis; anJ 
mentions five lemons, or cohorts, of libemarii, who should be a doit 
of marines. Sect Iviil edit Labb. 

" Zosimns alone (L iil p. 156) has specified this interesting dreomr 
stance. Mamertinus, (in Panegyr. Vet zl 6, 7, 8,) who accompanied 
Joiian. as count of tbe sacred largesses, describes this voyage in a florid 
and picturesque manner, challenges Triptolemus and Um ArgoaaoU of 
Qresoe, Ao. 

* Banoitar. MannerL-^M, 
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tAior. The banks of the Danube were crowded on eitiioi 
Bide with spectators, who gazed on the military pomp, ;intici- 
pated the importance of the event, and diffused through the 
adjacent country the fame of a young hero, who advanced 
with more than mortal speed at the head of the innumerable 
forces of the West. Lucilian, who, with the rank of general 
of the cavalry, commanded the military powers* of Ulyricuiny 
was alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he 
could neither reject nor believe. He had taken some slow 
and irresolute measures for the purpose of collecting his 
troops, when he was surprised by Dagalaiphus, an active 
officer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed at Bononia, had 
pushed forwards with some light infaiitry. The captive gen- 
eral, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily thrown upon a 
horse, and conducted to the presence of Julian ; who kindly 
raised him from the ground, and dispelled the terror and 
amazenient which seemed to stupefy his faculties. But Lucil-^ 
ian had no sooner recovered his spirits, than he betrayed his 
want of discretion, by presuming to admonish his conqueror 
that he had rashly ventured, wit£ a handful of men, to expose 
his person in the midst of his enemies. ^ Reserve for your 
master Constantius these timid remonstrances,^' replied Julian, 
with a smile of contempt : "' when I gave you my purple to 
kiss, I received you not as a counsellor, but as a suppliant.'' 
Conscious that success alone could justify his attempt, and 
that boldness only could command success, he instantly 
advanced, at the head of three thousand soldiers, to attack the 
strongest and most populous city of the lUyrian provinces. 
As he entered the long suburb of Sirmium, he was received 
by tlie joyful acclamations of the army and people; who, 
crowned with flowers, and holding lighted tapers in their 
hands, conducted their acknowledged sovereign to his Impe- 
rial residence. Two days were devoted to the public joy, 
which was celebrated by the games ' of the circus ; but, early 
on the morning of the third day, Julian marched to occupy 
the narrow pass of Succi, in the defiles of Mount Hsemus ; 
which, almost in the midway between Sirmium and Constan- 
tinople, separates the provinces of Thrace and Dacia, by an 
abrupt descent towards the former, and a gentle declivity on 
the side of the latter." The defence of this important post 
was intrusted to the brave Nevitta; who, as well as the 

** Hie descriptioo of AmmiaoiA, which. might be fupportcd bf 



generals of the Italian divisibn, suoceBsfiilly eieeoted tHe plan 
ef the marnh and junction which their maeter had Bdi- Mj 
conceived.** 

The hon^Rge whieh Julian obtained, from the fears or the 
inelination of the po<^^ extended far beyond the immediate 
effect of hfs^ arms.'^ The prsofeotures of Italy and Ulyriciim 
were administered by Tanros and' Florentius^ who united' tha 
important office with the vain honors of the oonsulship ; and 
m those magistrates had retired with precipitation to the oottr^ 
of Asia, Junan, who oould not always restrain the levity of 
his temper, stigmatized their flight by adding, in all the Acts 
of the Year, the epithet of fuj^tive to the names of the two 
consuls. The provinces which had been deserted by their 
first magistrates acknowledged the authority of an emperor, 
who, conciliating the qualities of a soldier widi those of a j^i- 
losopher^ was equally admired in the camps of the Danube 
and m the cities of Gkeeoe. From his palace, or^ more prop- 
erly, iVom his head-quarters of Sirmium and Nussm, be dis- 
tributed to the principal cities of the empire, a labored afx>log7 
for his own conduct ; published the secret despatches of 0^ 
••'tantius ; and sdieited the judgment of mankind between two 
competitors, the one of whom had expelled, and the other had 
nvited, the Barbarians.** Julian, whose mind was deeply 
wounded 1^ the reproach of ingratitude, aspired to maintain, 
by argument as well as by arms, the superior merits of his 
cause ; and to excel, not only in the arts of war, but in those 
of composition. His epistle to the senate and people of 

'■■■' '■ ' I'l I III I t H II II II 

oellateral evidence, ascertains the precise aitnation of tbe AngtitHm 
BuocoTumy or passes of Sueeu M. a Anville, from the triffing resem- 
blance of names, has placed them between SarcKca and Nt^asus. 
For my own justification I am obliged to mention the wniy error 
which I have discovered in the maps or writings of that admirable 
geoerapher. 

** Whatever circnmstances we may borrow elsewhere^ AmmiacQi 
(icx. 8, 9, 10) stiU supplies the series odt the narrative^ 

'* Ammiaa. zzl 9, 10. libaniqs, Orat. Parent c 54, p. 2*79, 28(V 
Zbsiinus, IjiL p. 156, 157. 

^ JnUan (ad S. P. Q. Atben. p. 286) positively asserts, Uiajt he 
iutercepted the letters of Oonstantius to ^e Barbarians; «id libaaius 
ai positively affirms, that he read them .on his march to the troops 
sad the cities. Yet Ammiaqus (xxi 4) expresses himself. wLth cool 
vid candid hesitation, si /am<s tolim admittenda est fides. He sped* 
fies, however, an intercepted letter from Vadomair to Oonstantius, 
which supposes an intimate correspondence between them - ** Ciasaf 
tana disciplioam aen kal^'* 
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Athens'^ beeins to have been dictated bj an elegatt entbtt' 
siasm; whicb prompted him to submit his actions and hi^ 
motives to the degenerate Athenians of his own times, with 
the same humble deference as if he had been pleading, in 
the days of Aristides, before the tribunal of the Areopagus. 
His application to the senate of Rome, which was still per- 
mitted to bestow the titles of imperial power, was agreeable 
to tlie Ibrms of the expiring republic. An assembly war 
summoned by Teriullus, prefect of Hie city; the epistle of 
Julian was read ; and, as be appeared to be master of Italy 
his claims were admitted without a dissenting voice. '&& 
oblique censure of the innovations of Constantine, and his 
passionate invective against the vices of Oongtantius, were 
heard with less satisfaction ; and the senate, as if Julian had 
been present, unanimously exclaimed, ^ Respect, we beseech 
you, the author of your own fortune." *• An artful expres- 
sion, which, according to the chance of war, might be differ- 
ently explained; as a manly repiDof of the ingratitude of the 
usurper, or as a flattering confession, that a single act of %uch 
benefit to the state ought to atone for all the filings at Con- 
stantius. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid proglress of Julian 
was speedily transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat oi 
Sapor, had obtained some respite from the Persian war. Did^ 
guising the anguish of his soul under the semblance of con^ 
tempt, Constantius professed his intention of returning into 
Europe, and of giving chase to Julian ; hr he never spoke 
of his military expedition in any other light than that of a 
hunting party."* In the camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, he 
oommunioated this design to his army ; slightly mentioned the 
guilt and rashness of the Caesar; and ventured to assure 
tiiem, that if lihe mutineers of Oaol presumed to meet thenti 



.^jj' 



** ZoeifairaB nitations his epistles to the Athenians, the Ooriothiami^ 
aad the LacedeBBMHuans. The substanoe was probably the same^ 
>thoti£^ the address was properly varied. The epistle to the Athe- 
nians IS still extant, (p. 268 — 287,) and has affi)raed much valuable 
informadon. It deserves the prai^s of ^e Abb6 de la Bleterie, (Pret 
a FHistoire de Jovien, p. 24, 25,) and is one of the best manifestoes 
to be found in any language. 

** Auct&ri iuo revereKHam rogamuf. Ammaaii. xxi. 10. It is amus 
Hkg enou^ to observe the secret conflicts ci the ■aenate between 
flattery and fear. See Tacit Hist i. 85. 

" Tanquam venat&ciam pradam eaperet : hoc enim ad leaieiidaiii 
metom aubiade ^asdioabat Ammiaft ^odl % 
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^hm iiilrigiies were rejected with cBsdain, lyjr im amy iNfliich 
BOW abhcNrred the thought of civil daacord ; and two officen 
of rank were instantly dispatched, to assiire Jnlian, that ever^ 
•word in the empire would be drawn for hk serrice. The 
military designs of that piince, who had formed three -differeDt 
attacks against Tluraoe, were prevented by this fortunate 
event Without shedding the blood of his fellow-citiaeiiS, he 
escaped the dangers oi ^ doubtful ecmfllct, and Acquired the 
advantages of a complete victoi^. Impatient to visit the place 
of his birth, and the new «ap]tal of the empaie, he advanced 
from Naissus through the mountains of flsemos, and the eitiei 
of llirace. When jbe reached iHeraclea, at the distance of 
^izty miles, all Constantinople was .poured forth ^ receivi 
him; and he made his triompbal entry amidst the dutifa. 
aedama^ns of the solchers, the people, and the senate. At 
innumerable multitude pressed around him with eager respect 
and were perhaps disa^^inted when they beheld the amal* 
stature and simple garb of a hero, whose unexperienced youtk 
had vanqtushed the Barbarians of Germany, and who ha4 
now traversed, in a suotessful career, the whole eon^nent of 
lEurope, from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Bos 
phorus.^ A fow days afterwards, when the remains of ihn 
deceased emperor were landed in the harbor, the subjects of 
Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of their ^ve 
reign. On foot, without his diadem, and dothed in a mourn 
ing habit, he accompanied the fimer^ as &r as the church of 
the Holy Apostles, where the body was deposited: and if 
these marks of respect may be interpreted as a selfi^ tributf 
to the birth and dignity of his Imperial kinsman, the tears of 
Julian professed to the world that he had hrgot the injuries, 
and remembered only the obligations, which he had reodvec" 
from CoDstantius.^ As soon as the legions of Aquiieia wert 
assured of the death of the emperor, they opened the gates 
of the city, and, by the sacrifice of tiheir gnilty leaders^ 
obtaitied an easy pardon from the prudence or lenity cf 

** Id deseriUag the triumph ai JuKan, Anuxuaaus (xaii 1, 2) w- 
Bumes the k>lly t«>ne of ao orator or poet; while libanius (Oral 
Parent c 66, p 281) sinks to the grave sunpUcity of ao historian. 

** The funeral of Constautius is describfKl by Ammianos, (zxi 10,) 
Gregory Nasianzen, (Orat. iv. p. 119,) Mamertinus, in (Pamegyr. Vet 
si. 27,) Libanius, (Orat Parent, e. Ivi. p. 283,) and Plulostorgiiis, (L 
vi. c t, with Godefroy's Dissertations, p. 265.) These wrkers, mid 
tbtv followers, Pagans, Catholics, Arians, beheld with rmj d^l^ntf 
tyeA both the dead and the living ^nqieror. 
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JuKan; who, iu the thirty-6econd year of his age, acquired 
the undisputed possession of the Roman empire/* 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare the advantages 
of action and retirement ; but the elevation of his birth, and 
the accidents of his life, never allowed him the freedom of 
choice. He might perhaps sincerely have preferred the groves 
of the academy, and the society of Athens ; but he was cod* 
strained, at first by the will, and afterwards by the injustice, 
of Constantius, to expose his person and fame to the dangers 
of Imperial greatness; and to make himself accountable to 
the world, and to posterity, for the happiness of millions.** 
Julian recollected with terror the observation of his master 
Plato,** that the government of our flod&s and herds is always 
committed to beings of a superior species ; and that the con- 
duct of nations requires and deserves the celestial powers of 
the gods or bf the genii. From this principle he justly oon- 
-cluded, that the man who presumes to reign, should aspire to 
the perfection of the divine nature ; that he should purify his 
soul from her mortal and terrestrial part ; that he should ex- 
tinguish his appetites, enlighten his understanding, regulate 
his passions, and subdue the wild beast, which, according to 
the lively metaphor of Aristotle,** seldom &ils to ascend the 
throne of a despot The throne of Julian, which the death of 
Coq^tantius fixed on an independent basis, wis the seat of 
reason, of virtue, and .perhaps of vanity. He despised the 
honors, renounced the pleasures, and discharged with incea^ 
eant diligence the duties, of his exalted station; and there 

** The day and year of the birth of Julian are not perfectlv ascer- 
tained The day is probably the sixth of November, and the year 
most be either 331 or 832. Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, torn. iv. 
p. 698. Dttcaoge, Fam. ByEantiiL p. 60. I have preferred the earlier 

** Julian himself (p. 253 — 267) has expressed these philosophical 
id^a J with much eloquence and some affectation, in a very elaborate 
epistle to Themistius. The Abb6 de la Bleterie, (tom. it p. 146---198,) 
who has g^ven an elegant translation, is inclined to believe that it was 
the celebrated Themistius, whose orations are still extant 

*'' Julian, ad Themist p. 258. Petavius (not p. 95) observes that 
this passage b taken from the fourth book De Legibus ; but either 
Julian quoted from memory, or his MSS. were different from oura 
2 enoplioD opens thff Cyropcedia with a similar reflection. 

' () Si Spdpanrotf k$\kv<ov 2(9yciy, trfooriBiiai cat 9^(ov, A nstot. ap^ 

Julian, p. 261. The MS. of Vossius, unsatisfied with the smgle bcaa^ 
aflordfl the stronger reading of Of^iOt which the experisDr • of oet poiiaa 
mar warranto 
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were few among bis subjects wbo would bave consented to 
relieve bim from tbe weigbt of the diadem, bad tbey been 
obliged to submit tbeir time and tbeir actions to the rigorous 
laws which that philosophic emperor imposed on himself. 
One of his most intimate friends/' who bad often shared the 
frugal simplicity of his table, has remarked, that bis light ana 
sparing diet (which was usually of tbe vegetable kind) left 
his mind and body always free and active, for the various and 
important business of an author, a pontiff, a magistrate, p 
general, and a prince. In one and the same day, be gave 
audience to several ambassadors, and wrote, or dictated, a 

rt number of letters to bis generals, bis civil magistrates, 
private friends, and the different cities of his dominions. 
He listened to the memorials which had been received, con- 
sidered the subject of tbe petitions, and signified bis intentions 
more rapidly than they could be taken in shorthand by the 
diligence of bis secretaries. He possessed such flexibility of 
thouefbt, and such firmness of attention, that he could employ 
his hand to write, his ear to listen, and his voice to. dictate ; 
and pursue at once three several trains of ideas without hesi- 
tation, and without error. While his ministers reposed, tbe 
prince flew with agility from one labor to another, and, after a 
hasty dinner, retired into his library, till the public business, 
which he had appointed for tbe evening, summoned him to 
interrupt the prosecution of his studies. The supper of the 
emperor was still less substantial than the former meal ; bis 
sleep was never clouded by the fumes of indigestion; and 
oxcept in the short interval of a marriage, which was the 
effect of policy rather than love, the chaste Julian never 
shared his bed with a female companion.** He was soon 

** Libanius (Orat Parentalis, c. Izxxir. bccxy. p. 810, 811, 812) has 
given this interesting detail of the private life of Juliaa He himself 
(in Misopogon, p. 860) mentions his vegetable diet, and upbraids the 
gross and sensual appetite of the people of Antioch. 

*® Iiectulus . . . Vestalium toris purior, is the praise which Mamer- 
tinus (Panegyr. Vet. xL 18) addresses to Julian himself. Libaniua 
affirms, in sober peremptory language, that Julian never knew a wo* 
man before his marriage, or after the death of his wife, (Orat Parent 
e, Izxxviii p. 818.) Tlie chastity of Julian is confirmed by the im- 
partial testimony of Ammianus, (xxv. 4,) and the partial silence of 
the Cliristians. Tet Julian ironically urges the reproach of the ]ieo- 
i'lle of Antioch, that he almost always (its Svivav^ in Misopogon, p 
3 4 ft) lay alone. This suspicious expression is explained by the Abb^ 
de la Bleterie (Hist de Jovien^ tom. il. p. 108 — 109) with candor aiui 
ingenuity. 
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ftwakened by the entrance of fresh secretaries, who Lid s^lept the 
preceding day ; and his servants were obliged to wait alternately 
while their indefatigable master allowed himself scarcely any 
other refi-eshment than tho change of occupation. The predeces- 
sors of Julian, his uncle, his brother, and his cousin, indulged 
their puerile taste for the games of the Circus, under the specious 
pretence of complying with the inclinations of the people; 
and they frequently remained the greatest part of the day as 
idle spectators, and as a part of the splendid spectacle, till the 
ordinary round of twenty-four races** was completely finished. 
On solemn festivals, Julian, who felt and professed an un- 
fashionable dislike to these frivolous amusements, condescended 
to appear in the Circus ; and after bestowing a careless glance 
at five or six of the races, he hastily withdrew with the impa- 
tience of a philosopher, who considered every moment as lost 
Ihat was not devoted to the advantage of the public or the 
improvement of his own mind.** By this avarice of time, he 
seemed to protract the short duration of his reign ; and if the 
dates were less securely ascertained, we should refuse to be- 
lieve, that only sixteen months elapsed between the death of 
<Jonstantius and the departure of his successor for the Persian 
war. The actions of Julian can only be preserved by the 
^are of the historian; but the portion of his voluminous 
writings, which is still extant, remains as a monument of the 
application, as well as of the genius, of the emperor. The 
Misopogon, the Caesars, several of his orations, and his elabo- 
rate work against the Christian religion, were composed in the 
long nights of the two winters, the former of which he passed 
at Constantinople, and the latter at Antioch. 
The reformation of the Imperial court was one of the first 

** See Salmasius ad Sueton id Claud, c. xxi. A twenty-fifth rao0^ 
or mtMtM, was added, to complete the number of one hundred phariotm 
four of which, the four colors, started each heat. 

Centum quadrijiigoe agitabo ad flumina cnmis. 

It appears, that they ran five or seven tinges fomid the Meta (Snetoa 
hi Domitian. c 4;) and (from the measure of the Circus ^aximus at 
Rome, the Hippodrome at Constantinople, <&o.) it might be about a four 
mile course. 

*^ Julian, in Misopogon, p. 840. Julius CsBsar )iad offended the 
Roman people by reading his desputches during the actual race. Ao- 
rnstns induced their taste, or his own, by his constant attention to th€ 
unpnrtant business of the Circus, for which he profesmd the warmasl 
vktdination. Suetoa in August tl xlv. 
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md most necessary ads of the government of Jufian.** 8ooe 
4fter his entranoe into the palaee of Oonstftntinople, he had 
<)Ccasion for the service of a barber. An officer, magnifi 
oently dressed, immediately presented himselfl ''It is a 
barber,*^ exclaimed the prince, with affected surprise, *^ that ^ 
want, and not a receiver-general of the finances."** He 
questioned the man concerning the profits of his employment 
and was infonned, that beudes a large salary, and some 
▼aluable perqnisites, he enjoyed a ^aily allowance for twmity 
servants, and as many horses. A thousand barbers, a tho«« 
aand cap-bearers, a thousand codes, were distribnted in the 
several offices of luxury ; and the number oif eunuchs could 
be compared only with the insects of a summer's day.** The 
monarch who resigned to his subjects the auperionty of merit 
and virtue, was d^tinguiahed by the oppressive magnificence 
of his dress, his table, his buildings, and his train. 1& stately 
palaces erected by Constantino and his sons, were decorated 
' with many colored marbles, and ornaments of massy gold. 
The most exquisite dainties were procured, to gratify their 
pride, rather than their taste ; birds of the most distant climates, 
fish froni the most remote sea^ fruits out of their natural 
season, winter roses, and summer snows.** The domestic 
crowd of the palace surpassed the expense of the l^k»s ; yet 
the smallest part of this costly multitude was subservient to 
the use, or even to the splendor, of the throne. The mooardi 
was disgraced, and the people was injured, by the creation 
and sale of an infinite number oi obscure, md even titular 

** The reformation of the pidaoe le described by AmmtanuB, (zsil 
4,) Libanius, Orat (Parent c. Ixil p. 288, ifcc.,) Mamertintis, in Pane- 
gyr. Vet zi. 11,) Socrates, (L iil c. L,) and Zonaras, (torn, ii i xiii 
p. 24.) 

^ Ego noD rcUiQiwUtn jusai sed tonsorem aocirl Z^onaras ubes tJ.e 
lead natural image of a tenator. Yet an officer of the finances, wiio 
was satisfied with wealth, might desire and obtain the hunrr<9 of tlie 
senate. 

are the original words of Libanius, which I have iiEuihfully quoted, 
lest I should be suspected of magnifying the abuses of the rojiJ 
loUschold. 

*' The expressions of Mamertinus are lively and forcible. Qui& 
«iiam prandiorum et c«enarum laboratas magnitudines Romanus popa- 
las sensifc ; cum quffisitissimse dapes non gustu sed difficultatLbun «8ti- 
marontur; miracula avium, longinqui maris pisces, alien! t»iapcrii 
pmiiA, aaotivse nives, hyberno) rosa 
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«mpk>jmeDts ; and the most worthless of XDankind might piu^ 
chase the privilege of being maintained, without the necessity 
of labor, from the public revenue. The waste of an enormoui 
household, the increase of fees and perquisites, which were 
soon claimed as a lawful debt, and the bribes which they ex- 
torted from those who feared their enmity, or solicited their 
£fivor, suddenly enriched these haughty menials. They abused 
dieir fortune, without considering their past, or their future, 
condition ; and their rapine and venality could be equalled 
only by the extravagance of their dissipations. Their silken 
robes were embroidered with gold, their tables were served 
with dehcacy and profusion ; the houses which they built hr 
thdr own use^ would haviB covered the farm of an ancien^t 
consul ; and the most honorable citizens were obliged to dis- 
mount from their horses, and respectfully to salute a eunuch * 
whom they met on the public highway. The hixmy of the f; 
palace excited the Tx>nten3pt and indignation of Julian, who ^ 
usually slept on the ground, who yielded with reluctance to i'-Cr 
the indispensable calls of nature ; and who placed his vanity, f 
not in emulating, but in despising, the pomp of royalty. 

By the total extirpation of a mischief which was magnified 
even beyond its real extent, he was impatient to relieve the 
distress, and to appease the murmurs of the people ; who sup^ 
port with less uneasiness the weight of taxes, if they are 
oonvinoed that the fruits of their industry are appropriated to 
the service of the state. ' But in the execution of this salutary 
work, Julian is accused of proceeding with too much haste 
and inconsiderate severity. By a single edict, he reduced the 
palace of Constantinople to an immense desert, and dismissed 
with ignominy the whole train of slaves and dependants,*' 
without providing any just, or at least benevolent, exceptions, 
for the age, the services, or the poverty, of the &ithful domes- 
tics of the Imperial family. Such indeed was the temper of 
Julian, who seldom recollected the fundamental maxim of 
Aristotle, that true virtue is plaoad ^^ *"> ftgua ] f|ifttftn/%ft }wt.wPjfip 
the opposite vices. T he splendid and effeminate dress of the 
Asiatics, tbe curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which 
had appeared so ridiculous in the person of Constantine, were 

*' Yet Julian himself was accused <^ bestowing whole towns on the 
fi.nudis, (Orat vii. against Polydet p. 117 — 127.) Libanius oontente 
himself with a cold but pofiitive denial of the fact^ which seems indeed 
to belong more properly to Con8taQUu& TbSm charge, howevef , ma^ 
allude to some unknown circumstance. 
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consistently rejected by bis pbilosopbic suocessoi. Bat witb 
the fopperies, Julian affected to renounce the decencies of 
dress ; and seemed to value himself for his neglect of the law& 
of cleanliness. In a satirical performance, which was designed 
for the public eye, the emperor descants with pleasure, and 
even with pnde, on the length of his nails, and the inky black- 
nosf^ of his hands ; protests, that although the greatest part of 
ois body was covered with hair, the use of the razor was ixm- 
fine<l to his head alone; and celebrates, with visible com- 
placency, the shaggy and ptfpulous ** beard, which he fondly 
cherished, after the example of the philosophers of Greece. 
Had Julian consulted the simple dictates of reason, the first 
magistrate of the Romans would have scorned the affectation 
of Diogenes, as well as that of Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would have remained 
imperfect, if Julian had only corrected the abuses, without 
punishing the crimes, of his predecessor's reign. *^ We are 
now delivered,'' says he, in a familiar letter to one of his 
intimate friendis, ^' we are now surprisingly delivered fiom the 
voracious jaws of the Hydra.** I do not mean to apply the 
epithet to my brother Constantius. He is no more ; may the 
earth lie light on his head ! But his artful and cruel favorites 
studied to deceive and exasperate a prince, whose natural 
mildness cannot be praised without some efforts of adulation. 
It is not, however, my intention, that even those men shonld 
be oppressed : they are accused, and they shall enjoy the 
benefit of a fair and impartial trial." To conduct this mquiry, 
Julian named six judges of the highest rank in the state and 
army ; and as he wished to escape the reproach of condemning 
bis personal enemies, he fixed this extraordinary tribunal at 
Ohalcedon, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus ; and trans- 
ferred to the commissioners an absolute power to pronounce 

** In the Misopogon (p. 8S8, 839) he draws a very sinffular picturt 
of himself^ and the following words are strangely charaeteristic: 

mvrdi irpoaedciKa rdv 0advv tovtovj vtaybtva .... rairk rot itaOio¥r*a9 
cve;^o/ia( rcuf <{>6etpoiv diairep iv ^oj^^fty vdv dripicjv. The fnends C^ the 

^bbe de la Bleterie adjured him, in the name of the French naticNi, 
not to translate this passage, so offensive to their delicacy, (Hist 
de Jovien, torn. ii. p. 94.) Like him, I have contented myself with 
a transient allusion ; but the little animal which Julian ntunes, is ■ 
beast familiar to man, and signifies love. 

^ Julian, epist xxiii p. 889. He uses the wordi iroA«irl^a>«v Jipir. 
IB writing to his friend Hermogenes, who, like himself, wan encivr 
•aat with the Qreek poets. 
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and execute their 6nal sentence, without delay, and without 
ap))eal. The oiBce of president was exercised by the venera- 
ble prsefect of the £ast, a second Sallust,** whose virtues con- 
ciliated the esteem of Greek sophists, and of Christian bishops. 
He was assisted by the eloquent Mamei-tinus,** one of the 
consuls elect, whose merit is loudly celebrated by the doubtful 
evidence of his own applause. But the civil wisdom of two 
magistrates was overbalanced by the ferocious violence of four 
generals, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom 
the public would have seen with less surprise at the bar than 
on the bench, was supposed to possess the secret of the com- 
mission ; the armed and angry leaders of the Jovian and Her ^ 
culian bands encompassed the tribunal ; and the judges wei e 
iltemately swayed by the laws of justice, and by the clamon 
»f faction.** 

The chamberlain Eusebius, who had so long abused the 
avor of Constantius, expiated, by an ignominious death, the 
nsolence, the corruption, and cruelty of his servile reign. 
The executions of Paul and Apodemius (the former of whom 
was burnt alive) were accepted as an inadequate atonement by 
the widows and orphans of so many hundred Romans, whom 
those legal tyrants had betrayed and murdered. But justice 
herself (if we ioay use the pathetic expression of Ammianus '*) 
appeared to weep over the fate of Ursulus, the treasurer of the 
empire ; and his blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, whose 

** The two Sallusts, the pr»fect of Gaol, and the prafect of th« 
East, must be carefuUy distinguished, (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. 
p. 696.) I have used the surname of SecunduSy as a conveni^it epi 
ihet The second Sallust extorted the esteem of the Christians them- 
selves ; and Gregory Nazianzen, who condemned ms religion, has cele- 
brated his virtues, (Orat iii. p. 90.) See a curious note of ehe Abb6 
do la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 368.* 

'* Mamertinus praises the emperor (xi. L) for bestowing the offices 
of Treasurer and PrsBfect on a man of wisdom, firmness, integrity, <fea, 
like himself. Tet Ammianus ranks him (xxi. L) among the ministers 
of Julian, quorum merita norat et fidem. 

*' The proceedings of this chamber of justice are related by Am- 
mianus, (xxil 3,) and praised by Libanius, (Orat. Parent c 74, p. 299, 
800.) 

** Ursuli vero necem ipsa mihi videtur fldsse justitia. Libanius, who 
imputes his death to the soldiers, attempts to criminate the court of 
tiie largesses. 

* Oibhontis secnndom habet pro namero, quod tamen est viri agnomea 
Wagner, ootA in loo ^nun. It is not a mistake; it is ratlier an error !■ 
caaite. Wupuat iiidiDes to transfer the chief guilt to Arbedn. — ^M. 
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dtttrefls had been seasonably relieved by the intrepid liberalit} 
of that, honest minister. The rage of the soldiers, whom he 
had provoked by his indiscretion, was the cause and the excuss 
of his death; and the emperor, deeply wounded by his own 
reproaches and those of the public, offered some consolation 
to the family of Ursulus, by the restitution of his confiscated 
fortunes. Before the end of the year in which they had been 
adorned with the ensigns of the prefecture and consulship,*' 
Taurus and Florentius were reduced- to implore the clemency 
of the inexorable tribunal of Chalcedon. The former was 
banbhed to Veroellse in Italy, and a sentence of death was 
pronounced against the latter. A wise prince should have 
rewarded the crime of Taurus : the faithful minister, when he 
was no longer able to oppose the progress of a rebel, had taken 
refuge in the court of his benefactor and his lawful sovereign. 
But the guilt of Florentius justified the severity of the judg^ ; 
and his escape served to display the magnanimity of Julian, 
who nobly checked the interested diligence of an informer, 
and ref^ed to learn what place concealed the wretched fugi- 
tive from his just resentment** Some months after the tribunal 
of Chalcedon had been dissolved, the praetorian vicegerent of 
Africa, the notary Gaudentius, and Artemius " duke of £gypt| 
were executed at Antioch. Artemius had reigned the cruel 
and corrupt tyrant of a great province ; Gaudentius had long 
practised the arts of calumny against the innocent, the virtur 
ous, and even the person of Julian himself. Yet the drcum- 
atances of their trial and condemnation were so unskilfully 
managed^ that these wicked men obtained, in the public opin- 
ion, the glory of suffering for the obstinate loyaltv vrith which 
they had supported the cause of Qonstantius. llie rest of his 
servants were protected by a general act of oblivion ; and they 

I .■..■■■ 1 1 < 1 1, ■ 

** Such respect was still ent»*tiuiied for the venerable names of the 
oommoDwealth, that the public was surprised and scandalized to bear 
Taurus summoned as a criminal under the consulship ot TaurasL 
The summons of his colleague Florentius was probably ddayed till the 
commencement of the ensuing year. 

" Ammian. xx. 7. 

'" For the guilt and punishment of Artemius, see Julian (fipist x 
p S79^ and Ammianus, (xzil 6, and Vales, ad Ix^ The merit of 
Artemiris, who demolished temples, and was pr.t to death by an afiofi- 
tate, has tempted the Greek and Latin churches to honor him as t 
martyr. But as ecclesiastical history attests that he was not onty ■ 
tyrant, but an Arian, it is not altogether easy to justify this iadiacrea''. 
promotioa Ti&mdiit, Mem, Eteles. Uobl yk.^. 1&19. 
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were I^ to enjoy with impunitj the bribee which fhej had 
•aoocpted, either to defend the oppressed, or to oppress the 
friendless. This itneasure, which, on the soundest principles 
of policy, may deserve our af^)robatioD, was executed in a 
manner which seemed to degrade the maj^ty of the throne. 
Julian was tormentlBd by the importunities of a multitude, par- 
ticukr^ of I^ptians, who loudly redemanded the gifts which 
they had imprudentiy <or illegally bestowed; he fortoaw the 
endless prosecution «of vexatious suits; and he engag;ed a 
promise, which ought always to hare been sao^, that if they 
would repair lo Chalcedon, he would meet them in person, to 
hear and debetmine their complaints. But as soon as they 
w^re landed, he issued an absolute order, which prohibited the 
watermen from transporting any Egyptian to Constantinople ; 
itnd thus detained his disi^pointed dients on the Anatic shora 
till, their patience and money being utterly exhausted, the^ 
were obliged to return wkh i&dignant munnurs to their natin 
country.** 

The numei'ous untiy of spies, of agents, and informers 
enlisted by Oonstantius to secure the repose of one man, an(t 
to interrupt that of millions, was immediately disbanded by hk 
generous successor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, and 
gentle in his punishments ; and his contempt of treason was 
the result of judgment, of vanity, and of courage^ GcHiscious 
of superior merit, he was persuaded that few among his suV 
jects would dare to meet him in the field, to attempt his life, or 
even to seat Uiemselves on his racadt throne. The philoso- 
pher could excuse the hasty sallies of discontent ; and tne hero 
oould despise the aml»tious projects which surpassed the for- 
tune or tlu8 alnfities of the rash conspirators. A citizen of 
Ancyra had prepared for his own use a purple garment ; and 
this indiscraet action, which, under the reign <^ Oonstantius, 
would have been considered as a capital oflfenoe," was reported 
to Julian by ^e officious importunity of a private enemy. 

" See Ammitti. zxiL 6, and Vales, ad locum ; and the Oodez Tlie- 
odosiamw, L U. tit nudz. leg. l; and Otodebdif% CommeDtary, torn. 
L p. 218, ad locum. * 

** The presideDt Montesquieu (CoosideratioiM sur la Grandeur, &c^ 
dcs Remains, c. xiv. in his works, tnm. iil p. 448, 449,) excuses this 
■unitte and absurd tyranny, by supposing that actions the most mdif 
ferent in fmr eyes might excite, in a Roman mind, the idea of guilt and 
danger. This strange apology is supported by a strange misapprehen 
■ion of the English laws, '* chez une nation .... oik U est dftiendu da 
i la lantu.d^une ioartaine persoane.'* 
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tkw, was constrained to acknowledge the superiont/ of hit 
genius, in peace as well as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, 
that the apostate Julian was a lover of his coontij, and that 
he deserved the empire of the world.** 

** ... Ductor fortuaimus amiis ; 

Cooditor et legum celeberrimuB ; ore man^que 
OoDBultor pAtruB ; sed non oonsidtor hab«ida» 
Beligionk ; amans tercentum millia Diviim. 
Perndus iUe Deo, sed non et perfidus orbl 

Prudent Apotheosu, 460, iBC 

'Ebe consdooflpteas of a generous sentiment aeeins to havs raised iht 
Ohristiaa pu<4 dwve his usiial 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

niK RBUOION DF JULIAN. UNIVERSAL TOLERATION. HX 

ATTEMPTS TO TIESTORE AND REFORM THE PAGAN WORSDIF 

TO REBUILD THE TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. — HIS ARTFUL 

PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS. MUTUAL ZEAL AND 

INJUSTICE. 

The character of Apostate bas injured the reputation of 
Julian; and the enthusiasm which clouded his virtues has 
exaggerated the real and apparent magnitude of his faults. 
Our partial ignorance may represent him as a philosophic 
monarch, who studied to protect, with an equal hand, the 
religious factions of the empire ; and to allay the theological 
fever which had inflamed the minds of the people, from the 
edicts of Diocletian to the exile of Athanasius. A more accu- 
rate view of the character and conduct of Julian will remove 
this favorable prepossession for a prince who did not escape 
the general oontagiob of the times. We enjoy the singular 
advantage of comparing the pictures which have been delin- 
eated by his fondest admirers and his implacable enemies, 
llie actions of Julian are faithfully related by a judicious and 
candid histoiian, the impartial spectator of his life and death. 
The unanimous evidence of his contemporaries is confirmed 
by the public and private declarations of the emperor himself; 
and his various writings express the uniform tenor of his 
religious sentiments, which policy would have prompted him 
to dissemble rather than to affect. A devout and sincere 
attachment for the gods of Athens and Rome constituted the 
ruling passion of Julian ;* the powers of an enlightened unde^ 
standing were betrayed and corrupted by the influence of 

^ I shall transcribe some of his own expressions from a short reli- 

E'ous discourse which the Imperial pontiff composed to censure the 
>ld impiety of a Cynic, 'AXA* 5/iwj ovru in n rovs deo-ds irs<^piKa, 

Kai ^(Xw, Koi <rl/?a), koI fi(o^ai, Koi ir&vB^ dtrX(oi ra roiavra irpdi airovf 
irdff^b), Soanep iv rti xai ota rpds dyadovi 6t(Tir6ratf npHi ii^avKaXov^^ 

Kpdi varipaif vpdi KtiSsudvas. Onit vU. p. 212. The variety and oo* 
piousnost of fm 9ro^ tongue seem inadequate to the fervor of his 
oovotion. 
'^ou u — S 
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Buperstitious prejudice ; and the phantoms which existed only 
in the mind of the emperor had a real and pernicious effect 
on the government of the empire. The vehement zeal of tha 
Christians, who despised the worship, and overturned the altars^ 
of those fabulous deities, engaged their votary in a state of 
irreconcilable hostility with a very nimierous party of his sub- 
HKsts ; and he was sometimes tempted by the desire of victory, 
or the shame of a repulse, to violate the laws of prudence^ 
and even of justice. The- triumph of the party, which he 
deserted and opposed, has fixed a stain of infamy on the name 
of Julian ; and the unsuccessful apostate has been overwhelmed 
with a torrent of pious invectives, of which the signal was 
given by the sonorous trumpet ' of Gregory Nazianzen.' The 
interesting nature of the events which were crowded into the 
short reign of this active emperor, deserve a just and drcum- 
stantial narrative. His motives, his counsels, and his actions, 
as &r as they are connected witii the history of religion, will 
be the subject of the present chapter. 

The cause of his strange and fatal apostasy may be derived 
from the early period of his life, when he was left an orphan 
in the hands of the murderers of his family. The names of 
Christ and of Constantius, the ideas of slavery and of religion, 
were soon associated in a youthful imagination, which was 
susceptible of the most lively impressions. The care of his 
infancy was intrusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia,* who 
was related to hiar on the side of his mother ; and till Julian 

* The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and mor« 
vanity, addresses his discourse to heaven and earth, to men and an- 
gels, to the living and the dead ; and above all, to the great Constan- 
tius (ci Tii atffdnoiSy an odd Pagan expression) He concludes with a 
bold assurance, that he has erected a monument not less duraUe, ana 
much more portable, than the columns of Hercules. See Greg. Nazi- 
anzen, Orat iii. p. 60, iv. p. 184. 

* See this long invective, which has been injudiciously divided into 
two orations in Gregory*8 works, torn, i p. 49 — 184, Paris, 1680. R 
was published by Gregory and his friend Basil, (iv. p. 183,) about km 
months after the death of Julian, when his remains had boen carried 
to Tarsus, (iv. p. 120 ;) but while Jovian was still on the throne, (iii 
p. 64, iv. p. 117.) I have derived much assistance from a French 
version and remarks, printed at Lyons, 1786. 

* NicomedisB ab Eusebio educatus £piscopo, quern f^nere longiod 
contingebat, (Ammian. xxil 9.) Julian never expresses any gratitude 
towards that Arian prelate ; but he celebrates his preceptor, tSe eunadi 
Kardonius, and describes his mode of education, which inspired hii 
pupil with a passionate admiration for the genius^ and pernj^M tkt 
Viligion of Homtr. Misopogon, p. 861, 862. 
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retched fiie twentieth year of his age, he received from hii 
Cbristiaii preceptors the edncatioB, not of a hero, but of a saint 
The emperor, less jealous of a heavenly than of an earthly 
crown, contented himself with Uie imperfect character of a 
catechumen, while he bestowed the advantages of baptism* 
on the nephews of Constantine.* They were even admitted 
to the inferior offices of the eoclesiastical order; and JuliaB 
publicly read the Holy Scriptures in the church of Nicomedia. 
The study of religion, which they assiduously cultivated, 
appeared to produce the fairest firuits of &ith and devotion.* 
They prayed, they fasted, they distributed alms to the poor, 
gifts to the clergy, and oblations to the tombs of the martyrs ; 
and the splendid monument of St. Mamas, at Osesarea, was 
erected, or at least was undertaken, by the joint labor of Gallua 
and Julian.* They respectfully conversed with the bishops, 
who were eminent for superior sanctity, an<^ solicited the 
benediction of the monks and hermits, who bad introduced 
into Cappadocia the voluntary hardships of the ascetic life.' 
As the two princes advanced towards the years of manhood, 
they discovered, in their religious sentiments, the difference 
of their characters. The dull and obstinate understanding of 
Gallus embraced, wiUi implicit zeal, the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; which neve' Influenced his conduct, or moderated his 
passions. The mfa disposition of the younger brother was 
less repugnant to the precepts of the gospel ; and his active 

* Greg. Naz. iil p. TO. He labored to effect that holy mark in the 
blood, perhaps of a Taurobolium. Baroa AnnaL Eocles. A. D. 361, 
No. 8, 4. 

' Julian himself (Epist IL p. 454) assures the Alexandrians that he 
had been a Christian (he must mean a sincere one) till the twentieth 
year of his age. 

^ See his ChristiaD, and even ecclesiastical education, in Gregory, 
(iii. p. 58,) Socrates, (1. iil. c. l,^ and Sozomen, (L v. c 2.) He escaped 
very narrowly from being a bishop, and perhaps a saint 

' The share of the work which had been allotted to Gallus, was proiH 
ecuted with vigor and success ; but the earth obstinately rejectea and 
subverted the structures which were imposed by the sacrilegious hand 
of Julian. Greg. iii. p. 59, 60, 61. Such a partial earthquake, attested 
by many living spectators, would form one of the clearest miracles in 
ecclesiastical story. 

' The philosopher (Fragment, p. 288,) ridicules the iron chains, <&&, 
of these sohtary fanatics, (see TiUemont, M^. Eccles. torn. iz. p 661, 
662,) who had forgot that man is by nature a gentle and social ani- 
laal, dvB^(tjarov iftiast troXanKo^ ^dov xal fi/tiMV, The J^Ojam supposes 

that because they had renounced the gocU, they weM posseesea ipa 
toniM&ted by evil dsemoDB 
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enrios tj might have been gratified by a theological system, 
which explains the mysterious essence of the Deity, and opens 
the boundless prospect of invisible and future worlds. But 
the independent spirit of Julian refused to j\e\d the passive 
and unresisting obedience which was required, in the name of 
religion, by the haughty ministers of the church. Their specu- 
lative opinions were imposed as posi'^ive laws, and guarded by 
the terrors of eternal punishments ; but while they prescribed 
the rigid formulary of the thoughts, the words, and the actions 
of the young prince ; whilst they silenced his objections, and 
severely checked the freedom of his inquiries, they secretly 
provoked his impatient genius to disclaim the authority of his 
ecclesiastical guides. He was educated in the Lesser Asia, 
amidst the scandals of the Arian controversy." The fierce 
contests of the Eastern bishops, the incessant alterations of 
their creeds, and the profane motives which appeared to actu- 
ate their conduct, insensibly strengthened the prejudice of 
Julian, that they neither understood nor believed the religion 
for which they so fiercely contended. Instead of listening to 
the proofs of Christianity with that favorable attention which 
adds weight to the most respectable evidence, he heard with 
suspicion, and disputed with obstinacy and acuteness, the doc- 
trines for which he already entertained an invincible aversion. 
Whenever the young princes were directed to compose decla- 
mations on the subject of the prevailing controversies, Julian 
always declared himself the advocate of Paganism ; under 
the specious excuse that, in the defence of the weaker cause, 
his learning and ingenuity might be more advantageously 
**xercised and displayed. 

As soon as Gallus was invested with the honors of the pur- 
ple, Julian was permitted to breathe the air of freedom, of 
literature, and of Paganism." The crowd of sophists, who 
were attracted by the taste and liberality of their royal pupil, 
had formed a strict alliance between the learning and the 
religion of Greece ; and the poems of Homer, instead of being 

" See Julian apud Cyril, 1. vL p. 206, L viil p. 268. 262. " You pci- 
icciite," says he, " those heretics who do not mourn the dead man pre- 
cisely in the way which you approve." He shows himself a tolerable 
tlieologian ; but he maintains that the Christian Trinity is not derived 
from the doctrine of Paul, of Jesus, or of Moses. 

" Libanius, Orat. Parentalis, c. 9, 10, p. 232, Ac Oreg. Nazianzen, 
Orat. iii. p Gl. Eunap. Vit Sophist, in Maximo, p. 68, 69, 70, 
Oommelin. 
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admired as the original productions of human genius, were 
seriously ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of Apollo and 
the muses. The deities of Olympus, as they are painted by 
the immortal bard, imprint themselves on the minds which are 
the least addicted to supei^stitious credulity. Our familiar 
knowledge of their names and characters, their forms and 
attributes, seems to bestow on those airy beings a real and 
substantial existence ; and the pleasing enchantment producer 
an imperfect and momentary assent of the imagination to 
those fables, which are the most repugnant to our reason and 
ex})erience. In the age of Julian, every circumstance con- 
tributed to prolong and fortify the illusion ; the magnificent 
temples of Greece and Asia ; the works of those artists who 
had expressed, in painting or in sculpture, the divine concep- 
tions of the poet; the pomp of festivals and sacrifices; the 
successful arts of divination ; the popular traditions of oracles 
and prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two thousand years. 
The weakness of polytheism was, in some measure, excused 
by the moderation of its claims; and the devotion of the 
Pagans was not incompatible with the most licentious scepti- 
cism." Instead of an indivisible and regular system, which 
occupies the whole extent of the believing mind, the mytholc^ 
of the Greeks was composed of a thousand loose and flexible 
parts, and the servant of the gods was at liberty to define the 
degree and measure of his religious faith. The creed which 
Julian adopted for his own use was of the largest dimensions ; 
and, by strange contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke 
of the gospel, whilst he made a voluntary offering of his 
reason on the altars of Jupiter and Apollo. One of the orations 
of Julian is consecrated to the honor of Cybele, the mother 
of the gods, who required from her effeminate priests the 
oloody sacrifice, so rashly performed by the madness of the 
Phrygian boy. The pious emperor condescends to relate, 
without a blush, and without a smile, the voyage of the god- 
dess from the shores of Pergamus to the mouth of the Tyber, 
and the stupendous miracle, which convinced the senate and 
people of Rome that the lump of clay, which their ambassa- 
dors had transported over the seas, was endowed with Hfe, and 

'* A modem philosopher has ingeniously compared the differen 
operation of theism and polytheism, with regard to the doubi or ceo 
nction which they produce in the human mmd. See Huiie'ft Escayi 
foL iL p. 444-457, in 8va edit 17^7 
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lentiment, and divine power.^* For th^ Cniih of this prodigy 
he appeals to the publie moduments of the dty ; and oensiire^ 
with some acrimonj, the sickly and i^Q^ted taste of thosa 
men, who impertinently derided the sacred traditions of their 
ancestors.** 

But the devout philosopher, who sincerely embraced, and 
warmly encouraged, the superstition of the people, reserved 
tor himself the privilege of a liberal interpretation ; and silently 
withdrew from the foot of the altars into the sanctuary of the 
temple. The extravagance of the Grecian mythology pro- 
claimed, with a clear and audible voice, that the pious inquirer, 
instead of being scandalized or satisfied with the literal sense, 
should diligently explore the occult wisdom, which had been 
disguised, by the prudence of antiquity, under tbe mask of 
folly and of &ble.^* The philosophers of the Platonic school,'* 
Plotinus, Porphyry, and the divine lamUichus, were admired 
as the most skilful masters of this allegorical science, which 
labored to soften and harmonize the deformed features of 
Paganism. Julian himself, who was directed in the mysterious 
pursuit by .^Edesius, the venerable successor of lamblichus, 
aspired to the possession of a treasure, which he esteemed, if 
we may credit his solemn asseverations, far above the empire 
of the world.*^ It was indeed a treasure, which derived its 

" The Idcean mother landed in Italy about the end of the second 
Punic war. The miracle of Chiudia, either virffhi or matron, who 
p*.eared her fame by disgracing the graver modesty of the Roman 
Tfidies, is attested by a cloud of witnesses. Tlieir eviaence is collected 
iiy Drakenborch, (ad Silium Italicum, xviL 88 ;) but we may observe 
w&t Livy (xziz. 14) elides over the transaction with discreet am 
Wguity. 

^* I cannot refrain f^om transcribing the emphatical words of 

Julian: Ifiol 6i io^ci raig irdXeai iriarsitiv i^iWok ra r«tatira. ^ rovroial 
roif Ko^xpoXi^ uiv td \pv)(6ptov iptpti filv^ iyies ii oiil i» 0Xiitsi, Orat. V. 
p 161. Julian likewise declares his nrm belief in the aneilia^ the holy 
tliields, which dropped from heaven on the Quirinal hill ; and pities the 
strange blindnese of the Christians, who preferred the crou to these 
celestial trophies. A pud CyriL L vL p. 194. 

" See the principles of allegory, in Julian, (Orat. vil p. 216, 222.) 
His reasoning is less absurd than that of some modem theologians, 
who assert Uiat an extravagant or contradictory doctrine muU be dh- 
vine ; since no man alive could have thought of inventing it 

'* Eunapius has made these sophists the subject of a pardal and 
fanatical history ; and the learned Brueker (Hist Philosofw. torn, il p. 
21 7 — 808) has employed much labor to illustrate their obecure lives 
sad iBoomprebensiole doctrines 

** Jclian, Orat vii p 222. He swears with the most tuweaX §mi 
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▼Blue onlj fbott opinion ; ftnd eyeiy artist who flatiered J^ihh 
self that he had extracted the precious ore fironi the surround^ 
mg dross, claimed an equal right of stamping the name and 
figure the most agreeable to bis peculiar fancy. The fabk 
of Atys and Cybele had been already explained by Porphyry; 
but his labors served only to animate the pious industry of 
Julian, who invented and published his own allegory of that 
ancient and mystic tale. This freedom of interpretation, 
which might gratify the pride of the Platonists, exposed the 
vanity of their art Without a tedious detail, the modem 
reader could not form a just idea of the strange allusions, the 
forced etymologies, the solemn trifling, and the impenetrable 
obscurity of these sages, who professed to reveal the system 
of the universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythology were 
variously related, the sacred interpreters were at liberty to 
select the most convenient circumstances ; and as they trans- 
lated an arbitrary cipher, they could extract from cmp fable mi^ 
sense which was adapted to their favorite system of religion 
and philosophy. The lascivions form of a naked Venus was 
tortured into the discovery of some moral precept, or some 
physical truth ; and the castration of Atys explained the revo- 
nition of the sun between the tropics, or the separation of the 
^uman soul from vice and error.** 

The theological system of Julian appears to have contained 
the subhme and important principles of natural religion. But 
as the faith, which is hot founded on revelation, must remain 
destitute of any firm assurance, the disciple of Plato impru- 
dently relapsed into the habits of vulgar superstition ; and the 
popular and philosophic notion of the Deity seems to have 
been confounded in the practice, the writings, and even in the 
mind of Julian." The pious emperor acknowledged and 

enthusiastic devotion ; and trembles, lest be should betray too much of 
these holy mysteries, which the profane might deride with an impiooi 
Bardontc laugh. 

'^ See the fifth oration of Julian. But all the allegories which ever 
fisued from the Platonic school are not worth the short poem of Catul- 
lus on the same extraordinary subject The transition of Atys, from 
the wildest enthusiasm to sober, pa&etic complaint, for his irretrievable 
kiss, must inspire a man with pity, a eunuch with despair. 

** The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Cffisars, f. 
808, with Spanheim's notes and illustrations, from the fragments ui 
Cyril, L it p. 67, 58, and espedally from the the<^ogical oration in Sokm 
Uiegem, p. 180 — 168, addressed, in the eonfidenoe oi firiendfihip^ to tiM 
prefect Sallust. 
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adored the Eternal Cause of the universe, to whom he ascribed 
all the perfections of an infinite nature, invisible to the eyes, 
and inaccessible to the understanding, of feeble mortals. The 
Supreme God had created, or rather, in the Platonic language, 
had generated, the gradual succession of dependent spiritb, of 
gods, of dflDmons, of heroes, and of men ; and every being 
which derived its existence immediately from the First Cause, 
eceived the inherent gift of immortality. That so precious 
in advantage might be lavished upon unworthy objects, the 
Creator had intrusted to the skill and jpower of the inferior 
gods the office of forming the human body, and of arranging 
Uxe oeautiful harmony of the animal, the v<^etable, and the 
mineral kingdoms. To the conduct of these divine ministers 
he delegated the temporal government of this lower world; 
but their imperfect administration is not exempt from discord 
or error. The earth and its inhabitants are divided among 
them, and the characters of Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or 
Venus, may be distinctly traced in the laws and manners of 
their peculiar votaries. As long as our immortal souls are 
confined in a mortal prison, it is our interest, as well as our 
duty, to solicit the favor, and to deprecate the wrath, of the 
powers of heaven ; whose pride is gratified by the devotion of 
mankind ; and whose grosser parts may be supposed to derive 
some nourishment from tlie fumes of sacrifice. The inferior 
gods might sometimes condescend to animate the statues, and 
to inhabit the temples, which were dedicated to their honor. 
They might occasionally visit the earth, but the heavens were 
the proper throne and symbol of their glory. The invariable 
order of the sun, moon, and stars, was hastily admitted by 
Julian, as a proof of their eternal duration ; and their eternity 
was a sufficient evidence that they were the workmanship, no* 
of an inferior deity, but of the Omnipotent King. In the 
system of Platonists, the visible was a type of the invisible 
world. The celestial bodies, as they were informed by a 
divine spirit, might be considered as the objects the most 
worthy of religious worship. The Sun, whose genial influ- 
ence pervades and sustains the universe, justly claimed the 

*° Julian adopts this gross conception by ascribing to his fiiTorita 
Marcus Antoninus, (CsBsares, p. 338.) The Stoics and Platonists hesi* 
tateil between the analogy of bodies and the purity of spirits; yet th« 
gtavest philosophers incUned to the whimsical fancy of Ajistophanet 
and Lucian, that an unbelieving age might starve the immortal goda 
800 Observations de Spanheim, p. 284, 444, <bc. 
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adoration of mankind, as the bright representative of the Looofl, 
the lively, the rational, the beneficent image of the intellectual 
Father." 

In every age, the absence of genuine inspiration is supplied 
by the strong illusions of enthusiasm, and the mimic arts of 
imposture. I^ in the time of Julian, these arts had been 
practised only by ftie pagan priests, for the support of at 
expiring cause, some indulgence might perhaps be allowed tc 
the interest and habits of the sacerdotal character. But it 
may appear a subject of surprise and scandal, that the philos- 
ophers themselves should have contributed to abuse the super- 
stitious credulity of mankind,*' and that the Grecian mysteries 
should have been supported by the magic or theurgy of the 
modern Platonists. They arrogantly pretended to control the 
order of nature, to explore the secrets of futurity, to command 
the service of the inferior daemons, to enjoy the view and con- 
versation of the superior gods, and by disengaging the soul 
from her material bands, to reunite that immortal particle with 
the Infinite and Divine Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian tempted the 
philosophers with the hopes of an easy conquest; which, 
from th^ situation of their young proselyte, might be produc- 
tive of the most important consequences.'* Julian imbibed 
the first rudiments of the Platonic doctrines from the mouth 
of ^desius, who had fixed at Pergamus his wandering and 
persecuted school. But as the declining strength of that ven- 
erable sage was unequal to the ardor, the diligence, the rapid 
conception of his pupil, two of his most learned disciples, 

Toi voriTov vaTpds. Julian. Epist li. In anoUier place, (apud Cyril L 
ii. p. 69,) he calls the Sun God, and the throne of God. Julian be- 
lieved the Platonician Trinity; and only blames the Christians for 
preferring a mortal to an immortal Logos. 

*^ The sophists of Eunapias perform as many miracles as the saints 
of the desert ; and the only circumstance in their favor is, that they 
aie of a less gloomy complexion. Instead of devils with horns and 
tails, lamblichus evoked the genii of love, Eros and Anteros, from 
ivk'o adjacent fountains. Two beautiful boys issued from the water, 
fondly embraced him as their &ther, and retired at his command, p. 
26, 27. 

** llie dexterous management of these sophists, who played their 
credulous pupil into each other's hands, is fairly told by Eunapias 
(p. 69 — 791 with unsuspecting simplicity. The Abbd de )a Bleteri* 
Qttderstanos, and neatly describes, the whole comedy, (Vie de J« 
ien, p. 61—67.) 

8* 
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ChrysADthes and Ensebhis, supplied^ at his omn denfe, the 
place of their aged master. These philosophers seem to haye 
prepared and distributed their respective parts ; and they art- 
fullj contrived, by dark hints and affected disputes, to excite 
tlie impatient hopes of the aspirant, till they delivered him 
into the bands of tbeir associate, Maximus, the boldest and 
most skilful master of the Theurgic science. By his hands, 
Julian was secretly initiated at Epbesus, in the twentieth year 
of bis age» His residence at Athens confirmed this unnatural 
alliance of philosophy and superstition. \He obtained the priv- 
ilege of a solemD initiation into the mysteries of Eleusis, which, 
amidst the general decay of the Grecian worship^ still retained 
some vestiges of their primaeval sanctity ; and such was the 
seal of Julian, that he afterwards invited the Eleusinian pontiff 
to the court of Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, 
by raystie rites and sacrifices, the great work of his sanctifi^ 
Hon. As these ceremonies were performed in the depth of 
caverns, and in the alenee of the night, and as the inviol^able 
secret of the mysteries was preserved by the <£scretioo of the 
initiated, I shall not presume to descri\)e the horrid sounds, 
and fiery i^paritions, which were presented to the senses, or 
th^ imagination, of the credulous aspirant,*^ till the visions 
of comfort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of celes- 
tial light.^ In the caverns of Ephesus and E^leusis^ the mind 
of Julian waa penetrated with sincere, deep, and unalterable 
enthusiasm ; though he might sometimes exhibit the vicis- 
sitndes of pious fraud and hypocrisy, which may be observed, 
or at least suspected, in the characters of the most conscientious 
feofttics. From that moment he consecrated his life to the 
service of the gods ; and while the occupations of war, of gov- 
ernment, and of study, seemed to claim the whole measure of 
his time, a stated portion of the hours of the night was inva- 
riably reserved for the exercise of private devotion. The 
temperance wbidi adorned the severe manners of the soldier 

'* When Julian, in a momentary panic, made the ngn of tlie cross 
ibe dasmons instantly disi^ipeare^ ((^re^. Naz. Qrat ill p, 71.^ 
Gregory supposes that tfaey were fi'ightened, but the priests deelareu 
that they were indignant Ihe reader, according to the measure of 
his faith, will determine this profound question. 

^ A dark and distant view of the terrors and joys of initiation ii 
■liown by Dion Chrysostom. Themistius, Proclus, and Stobseus. Ths 
learned author of the Divine Legation has exhibited their words, {vt^ 
I p. ^89, 247 948, 280, edit. 1765,) wludi b v dpxteroiKly or farciblj 
%ppUcs to Ilia own hypothesis. 
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md the phUocopher was eonnected with some strict and firiir- 
olous rules of religions abstinence; and it was in honor of 
Pan or Mercurf, of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, on particuhtt* 
days, denied himself the use of some particular food, which 
might have been offensive to his tutelar deities. By these 
voluntary fasts, he prepared his senses and his understanding 
for the frequent and familiar visits with which he was honored 
by the celestial powers. Notwithstanding the modest silence 
of Julian himself, we may learn from his faithful friend, the 
orator Libanius, that he Uved in a perpetual intercourse with 
the gods and goddesses ; that they descended upon earth to 
enjoy the conversa^on of their &vorite hero ; that they gently 
interrupted his shimbers by touching his hand or his hair ; 
that they warned him of every impending danger, and con- 
ducted him, by their infallible wisdom, in every action of his 
life ; and that he had acquired such an intimate knowledge of 
his heavenly guests, as readily to distinguish the voice of Jupi- 
ter from that of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from the 
figure of Hercules.** These sleeping or waking visions^ the 
ordinary efifects of abstinence and fanaticism, would almost 
degrade the emperor to the level of an Egyptian monk. But 
the useless hves of Antony or Pachomius were consumed in 
these vain occupations. Julian could break from the dream 
of superstition to arm himself for battle ; and after vanquish- 
ing in the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly retired into 
his tent, to dictate the wise and salutaiy laws of an empire, or 
to indulge his genius in iAie elegant pursuits of Hterature and 
philosophy. 

The important secret of the apostasy of Julian was intrusted 
to the fidelity of the initiated^ with whom he was united by 
the sacred ties of friendship and religion.** The pleasing 
rumor was cautiously circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship ; and his future greatness became the object 
of the hopes, the prayers, and the predictions of the Pagans^ 

J_ I. I I ■!! ll ■---- ^ Ml ■ I I ■ 11 ■ 

'* Julian's modesty confined him to obscure aad oecasional biniB ; 
but Libanius expiates with pleasure on the facts and visions of the 
religious hera (Legal ad Julian, p. 157, and Orat Parental c. 
bmdil p. 309. 810.) 

" Libanius, Orat Parent, c x. p. 233, 234. GaTlus had some rea- 
ton to suspect the secret apostasy of his brother ; and in a letter, 
which mavM received as genuine, he exhorts Julian to adhere to the 
religion of their ancestors ; an argument which, as it shouli seem, 
was not yet perfectly ripe. See Jidkui, Op. p. 4M, and Hist, de Jovim 
Uim IL p. 141. 
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to the custom of hia predecessors, the character of supreiiM 
pontiff; not only as the most honorahle title of Imperial greftir 
nessy hut as a sacred and important office ; the duties of which 
he was resolved to execute with pioas diligence. As the busi- 
ness of the state prevented the emperor from joining every 
day in the public devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a 
•domestic chapel to his tntelar deity the Sun; his garden: 
were filled with statues and altars of the gods; and each 
apartment of the palace displaced the appearance of a mag- 
nificent temple. Every morning he saluted the parent of light 
with a sacrifice ; the blood of another victim was shed at the 
moment when the Sun sunk below the horizon ; and the Moon, 
the Stars, and the Genii of the night received their respective 
and seasonable honors from the indefatigable devotion of 
Julian. On solemn festivals, he regularly visited the temple 
of the god or goddess to whom the day was peculiarly conse- 
crated, and endeavored to excite the religion of the magistrates 
and people by the example of his own zeal. Instead of main- 
taining the lofty state of a monarch, distinguished by the 
splendor of his purple, and encompassed by the golden shields 
of his guards, Julian solicited, with respectful eagerness, the 
meanest offices which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of priests, of inferior 
ministers, and of female dancers, who were dedicated to the 
service of the temple, it was the business of the emperor to 
bring the wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to slaugh- 
ter the victim, and, thrusting his bloody hands into the bowels of 
the expiring animal, to draw forth the heart or hver, and to read, 
with the consummate skill of an haruspex, imaginary signs 
of future events. The wisest of the Pagans censured tins 
extravagant superstition, which affected to despise the restraints 
of prudence and decency. Under the reign of a prince, who 

{)ractised the rigid maxims of oeconomy, the expense of re- 
igious worship consumed a very large portion of the revenue • 
a constant supply of the scarcest and most beautiful birds was 
transported from distant clinratcs, to bleed on the altars of 
the gods; a hundred oxen were frequently sacrificed by 
Julian on one and the same day ; and it soon became a popular 
jest, that if he should return with conquest from the Persian 
war, the breed of homed cattle must infallibly be extingubhed 
Yet this expense may appear inconsiderable, when it is com- 
pared with the splendid presents which were offered either by 
the hand, or by order, of the emperor, to all the celebratp^j 
placeA of devotion in the Roman world ; and with the suim 
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allotted to repair and decorate the ancient temples, which had 
suffered the silent decay of time, or the recent injuries of 
Christian rapine. Encouraged by the example, the exhorta- 
tions, the liberality, of their pious sovereign, the cities and 
Similies resumed the practice of their neglected ceremonies, 
•* Every part of the world," exclaims Libanius, with devout 
transport, " displayed the triumph of religion ; and the grate- 
kol prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the smoke of 
mcense, and a solemn train of priests and prophets, without 
fear and without danger. The sound of prayer and of musie 
was ht'ard on the tops of the highest mountains ; and the same 
ox afforded a sacrifice for the gods, and a supper for theit 
joyous votaries."" 

But the genius and power of Julian were unequal to th« 
enterprise of restoring a religion which was destitute of theo- 
logical principles, of moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical 
discipline ; which rapidly hastened to decay and dissolution, 
and was not susceptible of any solid or consistent reformation. 
The jurisdiction of the supreme pontifl^ more especially after 
that oflSce had been united with the Imperial dignity, compre- 
hended the whole extent of the Roman empire. Julian named 
for his vicars, in the several provinces, the priests and philoso- 
phers whom he esteemed the best qualified to cooperate in the 
execution of his great design ; and his pastoral letters," if W6 
may use that name, still represent a very curious sketch of 
his wishes and intentions. He directs, that in every city the 
sacerdotal order should be composed, without any distinction 
of birth and fortune, of those persons who were the most con- 
spicuous for the love of the gods, and of men. " If they are 
guilty," continues he, " of any scandalous offence, they should 
be censured or degraded by the superior pontiff'} but as long 

*' The restoration of the Pagan worship is descrihed by Julian, 
(Misopogon, p. 846,) Libanius, (Orat Parent c. 60, p. 286, 287, and 
Orat Consular, ad Julian, p. 245, 246, edit Morel,) Ammianus, (xxil 
12,) and Gregory Nazianzen, ^Orat iv. p. 121.) These writers agree 
in the essential, and even minute, facts ; hut the diiferent lights in 
which they view the extreme devotion of Julian, are expressive of 
the gradations of self-applause, passionate admiration, mild reproof, 
and partial invective. 

*' See Julian. EpistoL xlix. Ixil Ixiii., and a long and curious frag 
ment, without beginning or end, (p. 288 — 306.) The supreme portiff 
derides the Mosaic history and the Christian discipline, prefers th« 
Greek poets to the Hebrew prophets, and palliates, with the skill ol* 
• jMBit the relative wor^p cf images. 
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a crowd of poets, of rhetoridans, and of philosophers, hastened 
to the Imperial court, to occupy the vacant places of the 
bishops, who had seduced the credulity of Constantius. Witt 
successor esteemed the ties of common initiation as fiur more 
sacred than those of consanguinity; he chose his favorites 
amofiij the sages, who were deeply skilled in the occult 
Bciciices of magic and divination; and every impostor, who 
pretended to reveal the secrets of futurity, was assured of 
onjoying the present hour in honor and affluence/* Among 
the philosophers, Maximus obtained the most eminent rank in 
the friendship of his royal disciple, who communicated, with 
unreserved confidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his 
religious designs, during the anxious suspense of the civil 
war/* As soon as Julian had taken possession of the palace 
of Constantinople, he despatched an honorable and pressing 
inntation to Maximus, who then resided at Sardes in Lydia, 
with Chrysanthius, the associate of his art and studies. The 
prudent and superstitious Chrysanthius refused to undertake a 
journey which showed itself, according to the rules of divina- 
tion, with the most threatening and malignant aspect : but his 
companion, whose fanaticism was of a bolder cast, persisted in 
his interrogations, till he had extorted from the gods a seem- 
ing consent to his own wishes, and those of the emperor. 
The journey of Maximus through the cities of Asia displayed 
the triumph of philosophic vanity ; and the magistrates vied 
with each other in the honorable reception which they pre- 
pared for the friend of their sovereign. Julian was pronoun- 
cing an oration before the senate, when he was informed of the 
arrival of Maximus. The emperor immediately interrupted his 
discourse, advanced to meet him, and after a tender embrace, 
conducted him by the hand into the midst of the assembly ; 
where he publicly acknowledged the benefits which he had 
derived from the instrucdoas of the philosopher. Maximus,** 

** The curiosity and credulitv of the emperor, who tried every mode 
of divination, are fairly exposed by Ammianus, xxiL 12. 

•• Julian. Epist xxzviu. Three other epistles, (xv. xvl zxxiz.,) in 
the name style of firiendship and confidence, are addressed to the 
|i]iiloiopher Maximua 

«• EunapiuB* (in Maxuno, p. YT, 78, '79, and in Chrysanthio, pi 147, 

* Svmpivis wrote a o(Hitinnation of the History of Dexippns. Some ▼«!- 
mMh faginentt of this work have be^n recovered by M. Mai, and repriuiatf 
b HMws •ditk» of the fiyzfl^*^~'< 'n^torians.— M. 
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who soon acquired the confidence, and influenced the couuct&s 
of Julian, was insensibly corrupted by the temptatiooa of a 
court. His dross became uiore splendid, his demeanor more 
lofly, and he was exposed, under a succeeding reign, to a 
disgraceful inquiry into the means by which the disciple of 
Plato had accumulated, in the short duration of his tavor, a 
very scandalous proportion of wealth. Of the other philoso- 
phers and sophists, who were invited to the Imperial residence 
by the choice of Julian, or by the success of Maximus, few 
were able to preserve their innocence or their reputation, 
llie liberal gifts of money, lands, and houses, were insufficient 
to satiate their rapacious avarice ; and the indignation of the 
people was justly excited by the remembrance of their abject 
poverty and disinterested professions. The penetration of 
Julian could not always be deceived : but he was unwilling to 
despise the characters of those men whose talents deserved 
his esteem : he desired to escape the double reproach of 
imprudence and inconstancy ; and he was apprehensive of 
degrading, in the eyes of the profane, the honor of letters and 
of religion.** 

The tavor of Julian was almost equally divided between the 
Pagans, who had firmly adhered to the worship of their ances- 
tors, and the Christians, who prudently embraced the religion 
of their sovereign. The acquisition of new proselytes *• grati- 
fied the ruling passions of his soul, superstition and vanity ; 

148) has minutely related these anecdotes, which be conceives to be the 
most important events of the age. Tet he fairly confesses the frailty 
of Maximus. Hb reception at Constantinople is described by Libaniua 
(Orat Parent c 86, p. 301) and Ammianus, (xxii. 7.) 

*^ Ghrysanthius, who had refused to quit Lydia, was created high 
priest of the province. His cautious and temperate use of power 
secured him after the revolution ; and he lived in peace, while Maxi- 
mus, Priscus, <&&, were persecuted by the Christian ministers. See the 
adventures of those fanatic sophists, collected by Brucker, torn. ii. p. 
281—293. 

*• Sec Libanius (Orat Parent c. 101, 102, p. 824, 825, 826) and Eu- 
napius, (Yit Sophist in Proseresio, p. 126.) Some students, whose 
expectations perhaps were groundless, or extravagant, retired in disgust^ 
(Qreg. Naz. Orat iv. p. 120.) It is strange that we should not be able 
to contradict the title of one of Tillemont's chapters, (Hist des Empe- 
reurs, torn. iv. p. 960,) '* £a Cour de Julien est pleine de philosophes ei 
de fi^ens perdus." 

*• Under the reign of Lewis XIV. his subjects of every rank aspired 
la the glorious title of Oonvertiaseur, expressive of their zea and snc- 
OMs b making proselytes. The word and the idea are growing p\m» 
I0U m Fiance \ may ijiey o^ver be introduced into England 
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and i*e was heard to declare, with the enthusiasm of a id»> 
nonary, that if he could rrader each individual richer thaa 
Midas, and every city greater than Babylon, he should not 
esteem himself the 1]«nefactor of mankind, unless, at the same 
time, he could reclaim his subjects from their impious revolt 
against the immortal gods.^ A prince who had studied hu- 
man nature, and who possessed the treasures of the Roman 
empire, could adapt his arguments, his promises, and his 
rewards, to every order of Christians ; *' and the merit of a 
seasonable conversion was allowed to supply the defects of a 
candidate, or even to expiate the guilt of a criminal. As the 
army is the most forcible engine of absolute power, Julian 
applied himself^ with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the religion 
of his troops, without whose hearty concurrence every meas- 
ure must be dangerous and unsuccessfid ; and the natural 
temp^ of soldiers made this conquest as easy as it was 
important. The legions of Gaul devoted themselves to the 
lUith, as well as to the fortunes, of their victorious leader ; and 
even before the death of Oonstantius, he had the satisfaction 
of announcing to his friends, that they assisted with fervent 
devolnon, and voracious appetite, at the sacrifices, which 
were repeatedly offered in his camp, of whole hecatombs of 
&t oxen.*' The armies of the East, which had been trained 
under the standard of the cross, and of Constantius, required a 
more artful and expensive mode of persuasion. On the days 
of solemn and public festivals, the emperor received the hom- 
age, and rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne of 
state was encircled with the military ensigns of Rome and the 
republic ; the holy name of Christ was erased from the Labe^ 
rum; and the symbols of war, of majesty, and of pagan 
superstition, were so dexterously blended, that the feithful 

*^ See the strong expressions of Libanios, which were probaUy thoe^ 
of Julian himself, (Orat Parent e. 59, p. 285.) 

** When Gregory Nazianzen (Orat x. p. 167) is desirous to magnify 
the Christian firmness of his brother CsBsarius, physician to the Ltnperial 
oourt^ he owns that Csesarius diluted with a formidaUe adversary, rtfX«» 

h dirXoFf, koX ^iydv Iv \6yiav Suvdrfin. In his invectiveS he BCBTOely 

allows any share of wit or courage to the apostate. 

*' Julian. Epist zzzvill Ammianus, xxil 12. Adeo ut in diet 
ptcne singuloA milites carnis distentiore sagina victitantes kieultiusi 
potusque aviditate correpti, humeris impositi transeuntium per plateas, 

ex publids asdibus ad sua diversoria portarentur. The devout 

prince and the indignant historian describe the same scene; and ia 
iUyrican or Antioch, similar causes must have produced eirailsc 
elMcts. 
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uibjeet incurred the gviH of idolatry, when he respectfully 
saluted the person or image of his sovereign. The soldieA 
passed successively in review ; and each of them, before he 
received from the hand of Julian a liberal donative, propor- 
tioned to his rank and services, was required to cast a few 
grains of incense into the flame wbich burnt upon the altar. 
Some Christian confessors might resist, and others might 
repeuw ; but the far greater number, allured by the prospect 
of gold, and awed by the presence of the emperor, contracted 
the criminal engagement; and their future perseverance in 
the worship of the gods was enforced by every consideration 
of duty and of interest. By the frequent repetition of these 
arts, and at the expense of sums wbich would have purchased 
the service of half the nations of Scythia, Julian gradually 
acquired for his troops the imaginary protection of the gods, 
and for himself the firm and effectual support of the Roman 
legions.** It is indeed more than probable, that the restora- 
tion and encouragement of Paganism revealed a multitude of 
pretended Christians, who, from motives of temporal advan- 
tage, had acquiesced in the religion of the former reign ; and 
who afterwards returned, with the same flexibility of con- 
science, to the &ith which was professed by the successors of 
Julian. 

While the devout monarch incessantly labored to restore 
and propagate the religion of his ancestors, he embraced the 
extraordinary design of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. 
In a public epistle ^ to the nation or community of the Jews, 
dispersed through the provinces, he pities their misfortunes, 
condemns their oppressors, praises their constancy, declares 
himself their gracious protector, and expresses a pious hope, 
that after his return from the Persian war, he may be permit- 
ted to pay his grateful vows to the Almighty in his holy city 
of Jerusalem. The blind superstition, and abject slavery, of 



** Gregory (Orat iil p. 74, 76, 88 — 86) and Libanius, (Orat. Parent 

C bEXXi. Ixxxii p. 307, 808,) irepl rairtiv rfiv iTpovdn*'^ oiic dpuo^^ai nXovroi 

wnytooBat fiiya». The sophist owns and justifies the expense of Uiese 
military conversions. 

*^ Julian's epistle (xxv.) is addressed to the community of the Jewa 
Aldus (Yenet. 1499) has branded it with an i\ y^^aios; but this stigma 
hi justly removed by the subsequent editors, Petavius and SpanheiiUi 
This epistle is mentioned by Sozomen, (L v. c. 22,) and the purfwrt oi 
it is oonfirmed by Gregory, (Orat. iv. p. Ill;) and by Julian himself 
(Fkragment p. 296.) 
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those unfortunate exiles, must excite the cod tempt of a philo* 
Bophic emperor ; but they deserved the friendship of Julian, bj 
their implacable hatred of the Christian name. The barren 
synagogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of the rebellious 
church ; the power of the Jews was not equal to their malice ; 
but their gravest rabbis approved the private murder of an 
apostate : ** and their seditious clamors had often awakened the 
indolence of the Pagan magistrates. Under the reign of Con- 
^tantine, the Jews b^me the subjects of their revolted children, 
nor was it long before they experienced the bitterness of domes- 
tic tyranny. The civil immunities which had been granted, or 
confirmed, by Severus, were gradually repealed by the Christian 
princes ; and a rash tumult, excited by the Jews of Palestine,** 
teemed to justify the lucrative modes of oppression which were 
invented by the bishops and eunuchs of the court of Constan- 
tius. The Jewish patriarch, who was still permitted to exercise 
a precarious jurisdiction, hel^ his residence at Tiberias;" and 
the neighboring cities of Palestine were filled with the remains 
of a people who fondly adhered to the promised land. But 
the edict of Hadrian was renewed and enforced; and they 
viewed from afar the walls of the holy city, which were pro- 
faned in their ej'es by the triumph of the cross and the devotion 
of the Christians." 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country, the walls of 
Jerusalem" enclosed the two mountains of Sion and Acra,. 
within an oval figure of about three English miles.** Towards 

^* The Misnah denounced death against those who abandoned the 
r.)>..idatioD. The judgment of zeal is explained by Marshara (Canon. 
Cnron. p. 161, 162, edit, fol London, 1672) and fiasnage, (Hist dea 
Juiftii, torn. viiL p. 120.) Constantino made a law to protect Christian 
converts from Judaism. Cod. Theod. L xvl tit viil leg. 1. Godefroy, 
tom. vl p. 215. 

*• Et interea (during the civil war of Magnentius) Judseoruro 
veditio, qui Patricium, nefarie in regui speciem sustulerunt, oppressa 
Aiirelius Victor, in Constantio, c. xlii. See Tillemont, Hist des Empo- 
rcurs, tom. iv. p. 379, in 4to. 

*' The citv and synagogue of Tiberias are curiously described by 
Beland. Palestin. tom. ii. p. 1036 — 1042. 

*" Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the Jews under Con- 
itantine and his successors, (tom. viii. c. iv. p. Ill — 163.) 

" lleland (Palestin. L i. p. 309, 390, 1. iiu p. 838) describes, with 
teaming and perspicuity, Jerusalem, and the face of the adjacent 
country. 

•• I have consulted a rare and curious treatise of M. D'Anville, (sur 
TAncienne Jerusalem, Paris, 1747, p. 75.) The circumferenoe of U t 
•ociont city (Euseb Preparat Evangel I ix. c. 86) was 27 stadia. •! 
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tlie south, the upper towu, and the fortress of David, wori 
«rected on the lofty ascent of Mount Sion : on the north side, 
the buildings of the lower town covered the spacious summit 
of Mount Acra; and a part of the hill, distinguished oj 
the name of Moriah, and levelled by human industry, was 
crowned with the stately temple of the Jewish nation. After 
the final destruction of the temple by the arms of Titus and 
JIadrian, a ploughshare was drawn over the consecrated 
ground, as a sign of perpetual interdiction. Sion was de- 
serted ; and the vacant space of the lower city was filled with 
the public and privute edifices of the jiElian colony, which 
spread themselves over the adjacent hill of Calvary. Thb 
holy places were polluted with mountains of idolatry; and, 
either from design or accident, a chapel was dedicated to 
Venus, on the spot which had been sanctified by the death 
and resurrection of Christ*** Almost three hundred years 
after those stupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus was 
demolished by the order of Constantine ; and the removal of 
the earth and stones revealed the holy sepulchre to the eyes of 
mankind. A magnificent church was erected en that mystic 
ground, by the first Christian emperor ; and the efiects of his 
pious munificence were extended to every spot which had been 
consecrated by the footsteps of patriarchs, of prophets, and of 
the Son of God." 

The passionate desire of contemplating the original monu- 
ments of their redemption attracted to Jerusalem a successive 
crowd of pilgrims, from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, and 



2550 toises. A plan, taken on the spot, assigns no more than 1980 for 
the lacdern town. The circuit is defined by natural landmarks, which 
caiMaot be mistaken or removed. 

•* S<.v5 two curious passages in Jerora, (tom. i. p. 102, torn. vL p. 316,) 
and the (\mple details of Tillemont, (Hist des Empereurs, tom. L p. 569^ 
tom. il p 289, 294, 4to edition.) 

•' Eus bius in Vit Constantin. L iiL c. 25 — 47, 61—53. Tlic empc< 
ror likew. %e built churehes at Bethlem, the Mount of Olives, and the 
oak of Ma. ibre. The holy sepulchre is described by Sandys, (Travels, 
p. 125—11 \) and curiously delineated by Le Bruyn, (Voyage au Le- 
vant, p. 28. — 296.) 



* On the lite of the Holy Sepnlchre, compare the chapter m ProfeHsor 
Aobinson'fi 'i ravels in Palestine, which has renewed the old controversy wit^ 

Scat vigor. To me, this temple of Venus, said to have been erected by 
•drian to in salt^ Christia&B, is not the least soqiickms part of the wboia 
legend.— M. J 845 

VOL. II.- -T 
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the most distant countries of the East;** and their pietj 
authorized by the example of the empress Helena, who 
appears to have united the credulity of age with the warm 
feelings of a recent conversion. Sages and heroes, who have 
visited the memorable scenes of ancient wisdom or glory, have 
confessed the inspiration of the genius of the place ;*^ aud the 
Christian who knelt before the holy sepulchre, ascribed hia 
lively faith, and his fervent devotion, to the more immediate 
influence of the Divine Spirit. The zeal, perhaps the a^rarice, 
of the clergy of Jerusalem, cherished and multiplied these 
beneficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the 
scene of each memorable event. They exhibited the instru- 
ments which had been used in the passion of Christ; the 
nails and the lance that had pierced his hands, his feet, and 
his side ; the crown of thorns that was planted on his head ; 
the pillar at which he was scourged; and, above all, they 
showed the cross on which he suffered, and which was dug 
out of the earth in the reign of those princes, who inserted the 
symbol of Christianity in the banners of the Roman legions.** 
Such miracles- as seemed necessary to account for its extraor- 
dinary preservation, and seaeonable discovery, were gradually 
propagated without opposition. The custody of the true cross^ 
which on Easter Sunday was solemnly exposed to the people, 
was intrusted to the bishop of Jerusalem ; and he alone might 
gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims, by the gift of 
small pieces, which they enchased in gold or gems, and car- 
ried away in triumph to their respective countries. But as 

•• The Itinerary from Bourdeaux to Jerusalem was composed in the 
year 833, for the use of pilgrims; among whom Jerom ftom. I p. 126) 
mentions the Britons and the Indians. The causes of this superetitioua 
fashion are discussed tn the learned and judicious prefoce of W esseling, 
(Itinerar. p. SS*?— 646.)* 

** Cicero (de Finibus, y. 1) has beautifully expressed the commcA 
■enso of mankind. 

•» Baronius (AnnaL Eccles. A. D. 826, No. 42—60) and Tille- 
mont (Mem. Eccles. tom. xiL p. 8 — 16) are the historians and cham- 
pions of the miraculous invention of the cross, under the reign of Oon- 
Btantine. Their oldest witnesses are Paulinus, Sulpioius Sever m^ 
Rufinus, Ambrose, and perhaps Cyril of Jerusalem. The silence ti 
Eusebius, and the Bourdeaux pilgrim, which satisfies those who thinly 
perplexes those who believe. See Jortin's sensible remarks, voL iL p 
2J8— 248. 



* Mncli carious information on this subveot is colleoted ia tha flral t)lH|MI 
If WUken, Geachichte der Kreazz-ige.— -li. 
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Jiis gainful branch of eommefrce must soon have been auraiki* 
lated, it was found convenient to suppose, that the marvelloiib 
wood possessed a seoret power of vegetation; and that k^ 
substance, though continually diminished, still remained entir« 
and unimpaired.'* It might perhaps have been expected, that 
the influence of the place and the belief of a perpetual mira- 
cle/ should have produced some salutary effects on the morals, 
as well as on the faith, of the people. Yet the most respe<*4r 
able of the ecclesiastical writers have been obliged to confess, 
not only that the streets of Jerusalem were filled with the 
incessant tumult of business and pleasure,*^ but that every 
species of vice — ^adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, murders- 
was familiar to the inhabitants of the holy city.*^ The wealth 
and preeminence of the church of Jerusalem excited the am* 
bitiou of Ajian, as well as orthodox, candidates ; and the vir* 
tues of Cyril, who, since his death, has been honored with the 
title of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, rather than in the 
acquidtion, of his episcopal dignity.*' 

The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might aspire to 

'* This multiplication is asserted by Paulinus, (Epist xzzvL See 
Dupin. Bibliot Eccles. torn, iii p 149,) who seems to have improved 
a rhetorical flourish of Cyril into a real fact The same supernatural 
privilege must have been communicated to the Yir^'s mx&^ (Erasmi 
Opera, tom. L p. 778, Lugd. Batav. 1703, in Colloq. de Peregrinat 
Ileligionis er^o,) saints' beads, <Scc., and other relics, which are repeated 
in so many different churches.* 

*"* Jerotn, (torn. i. p. 103,^ who resided in the neighboring village 
of Bethlem, describes the vices of Jerusalem from his persoiud <)xpe- 
rience. 

•* Gregor. Nyssen, apud Wesseling, p. 539. The whole epistle, 
which condemns either the use or the abuse of religious pil^image, is 
painful to the Catholic divines, while it b dear and familiar to our 
rrotestant polemics. 

"' He renounced his orthodox ordination, ofliciated as a deacon, 
and was re-ordained > by the hands of the Arians. But Cyril after- 
wards changed with the times, and prudently conformed to the Ni- 
cene (aith. Tillemont, (Mem. Eccles. tom. viii.,^ who treats his 
memory with tenderness and respect, has thrown his virtues into the 
text, and his faults into the notes, in decent obscurity, at the end of 
the volume. 

* Lord Mahon, in a memoir read before the Society of Antiqaaries, (Feb. 
1831,) has traced, in a brief bat interesting manner, the sin^mr adventaret 
of the " trae" cross. It is carioas to inquire, what authority we have, ex> 
ocpt of late traditicm, for the Hill of Cfdrary. There is none in the saored 
writings ; the uniform use of the oomoaon word rfoas, Lastead of any wo'd 
BKpressing assent or acclivity, is agsdnst the notion. — ^M. 
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restore tho ancient glory of the temple of Jemsalem.^ Am 
the Christians were firmly persuaded that a sentence of evei^ 
lasting destruction had been proiounced against the whole 
fiibric of the Mosaic law, the Imperial sophist would have con- 
verted the success of his undertaking into a specious argument 
against the faith of prophecy, and the trudi of revelatioa.** 
Lie was displeased with the spiritual worship of the synagogue ; 
but he approved the institutions of Moses, who had not dis- 
dained to adopt many of the rites and ceremonies of Egypt." 
The local and national deity of the Jews was sincerely adored 
by a polythcist, who desired only to multiply the number of 
the gods ; *' and such was the appetite of Julian for bloody 
sacrifice, that his emulation might be excited by the piety of 
Bolt^mon, who had offered, at the feast of the dedication, twenty* 
two thousand oxen, and one hundred and twenty thousand 
sheep.^* These considerations might influence his designs; 

^* Iraperii sui memoriam magriitcdine opemm c^estiem propsgfare 
Ammiiin. xxiiL 1. The temple of Jertnalem had oeen Ikmous evec 
among the Gentiles. I'ftey had many temples in each city, (at Sichem 
five, at Gaza eight, at Rome four hundred and twenty-four ;) but the 
wealth and religion of the Jewish nation was centred in one spot 

^' The secret intentions of Julian are revealed by the late bishop of 
01oi:ces\er, the learned and dermatic Warburton; who, with the au- 
thority of a theologian, prescribes the motives and conduct of the Su- 
preme lleing. The discourse entitled Julian (2d edition, London, 
1761) is strongly marked with all the peculiarities which are imputed 
to the Warburtohian scliooL 

^' I shelter myself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, Le Clerc, 
"Warburton, Ac, wh<i have fairly derided the fears, the folly, and the 
falsehood i f some superstitious divines. See Divine Legation, voL iv. 
p. 25, <&c 

^* Julian (Fragment p. 296) respectfully styles him fifyac Bhi, and 
mentions him elsewhere (Epist Ixiii.) with still higher reverence. Ha 
doubly condemns the Christians, for believing, ana for renouncing, the 
religion of the Jews. Their Deity was a true, but not the only^ God 
Ann i Cyril. I. ix. p. 305, 806. 

^* 1 Kings, viii. 63. 2 Chronicles, vii. 5. Joseph. Antiquitut Ju- 
daic. 1. viii. c. 4, p. 431, edit Havercamp. As the blood and smoke 
of so many hecatombs might be inconvenitnt, Li?htfoot, the Christian 
Jlabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le Clerc (ad loca) is bold enough 
to euspect the fidelity of the numbers.* 

• According to the historian Kotoheddym, quoted I jr Enrckharlt 
(Travels in Arabia, p. 276,) the Khalif Mokteder sacrificed, daring his | il 
grimage to Mecca, in the year of the Hejira 350, forty thoaaand camel* and 
cows, and flfy thousand sheep. Barthema describes thirty tbonsand oxca 
riain, and thou carcasses given ti the poor. Uaartorly fievkw, x^ p 3ff 
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but the prospect of an immediate and important advantagie 
would not suffer the impatient monarch to expect the remote 
and uncertain event of the Persian war. He resolved vq 
erect, without delay, on the commanding eminence of Moriah, 
a stately temple, which might eclipse the splendor of the 
church of the resurrection on the adjacent hill of Calvary ; to 
establish an order of priests, whose interested zeal would 
detect tlie arts, and resist the anibition, of their Christian 
rivals ; and to invite a numerous colony of Jews, whose stem 
fanaticism would be always prepared to second, and even to 
anticipate, the hostile measures of the Pagan government 
Among the friends of the emperor (if the names of emperor, 
and of friend, are not incompatible) the first place was 
assigned, by Julian himself, to the virtuous and learned Alyp- 
ius.'* The humanity of Alypius was tempered by severe 
justice and manly fortitude ; and while he exercised his abili- 
ties in the civil administration of Britain, he imitated, in his 
poetical compositions, the harmony and softness of the odes 
of Sappho. This minister, to whom Julian communicated, 
without reserve, his most careless levities, and his most serious 
counsels, received an extraordinary commission to restore, in 
its pristine beauty, the temple of Jerusalem ; and the diligence 
of Alypius required and obtained the strenuous support of the 
governor of Palestine. At the call of their great deliverer, 
ihe Jews, from all the provinces of the empire, assembled on 
the holy mountain of their fathers ; and their insolent triumph 
alarmed and exasperated the Christian inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem. The desire of rebuilding the temple has in every age 
been the ruling passion of the children of Israel. In this 
propitious moment the men forgot their avarice, and the women 
their deliwcy ; spades and pickaxes of silver were provided 
by the vanity of the rich, and the rubbish was transported in 
mantles of silk and purple. Every purse was opened in liberal 
contributions, every hand claimed a share in the pious labor ; 
and the commands of a great monarch were executed by the 
enthusiasm of a whole people.'* 

Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of power and enthu- 
siasm were unsuccessful ; and the ground of the Jewish temple, 



""^ Julian, cpist xxiz. xxx. La Bleterie has neglected to translat* 
the Bccond of these epistles. 

^" See tlie zeal aod impatience of the Jews in Gregory N'ftziancea 
(Orat iv. p. Ill) and Theodoret, (L iii c 20.) 
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which is now covered by a Mahometan mosque/^ Biill ooii* 
tinned to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of ruin and des<^ 
lation. Perhaps the absence and death of the emperor, and 
the new maxims of a Christian reign, might explain the inter- 
ruption of an arduous work, which was attempted only in the 
last six months of the life of Julian/' But the Christians 
entertained a natural and pious expectation, that, in this mem- 
orable contest, the honor of religion would be vindicated by 
some signal miracle. An earthquake, a whirlwind, and a fiery 
eruption, which overturned and scattered the new foundations 
of the temple, are attested, with some variations, by contempo- 
rary and respectable evidence.^' This public event is describod 
by Ambrose,*^ bishop of Milan, in an epistle to the emperor 
Theodosius, which must provoke the severe animadversion of 
the Jews ; by the eloquent Chrysostom,*' who might appeal to 
the memory of the elder part of his congregation at Antioch ; 
and by Gregory Nazianzen,'' who published his account of the 
miracle before the expiration of the same year. The last of 
these writers has boldly declared, that this prseternatural event 
was not disputed by the infidels ; and his assertion, strange as 

'^ Built by Omar, the second Khalif, who died A. D. 644^ This great 
mosque covers the whole consecrated ground of the Jewish temple, 
and constitutes almost a square of 760 toisett, or one Roman mile in 
eircumference. See D'Anville, Jerusalem, p. 45. 

""^ Ammianus records the consuls of the year 863, before he pro- 
ceeds to mention the thoitghts of %f'olian. Templum .... instaurare 
sumptibus cogitahat immodicis. Warburton has a secret wish to an- 
ticipate the design ; but he must have understood, from former exam- 
ples, that the execution of such a work would have demanded many 
years. 

''* The subsequent witnesses, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Phil- 
ostoi^ius, <&&, add contradictbns rather than authority. Compare 
the objections of Basuage (Hist, des Juifs, tom. viil p. 156 — 168) with 
Warburton's answers, (Julian, p. 174 — 258.) The bishop has inge- 
niously explained the miraculous crosses which appeared on the gar- 
ments of the spectators by a similar instance, and the natural eflects 
of lightning. 

'^^ Ambros. torn. ii. epist. xl p. 946, edit Benedictin. He composed 
this fanatic epistle (A. D. 388) to justify a bishop who had becai con- 
demned by the civil magistrate for burning a synagogue. 

'^ Chrysoetom, tom. I p. 580, ad vers. Judffios et Gente?, torn, il p# 
574, de S-' Baby la, edit. Montfauj^on. I have followed the common 
and natural supposition ; but the learned Benedictine, who dates th« 
oomposition of tnese sermons in the year 383, is confident they wera 
Dever pronounced from tlie pulpit 

** (ireg. Nazianzen, Oat iv. p. 110 — 118. Td U •l» r^kr^ wim 
i4€ufl| Kox ovSi roii ddioti avrats d««rratificvov, Xi^uuf ip;(^^yiJUa 
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it maj leem. oonfirmed by the nnexoeptioiiable ieslimoiij 
of AmmiantM Marcellinus." The philosophic soldier^ who 
ioved the virtaes, without adopting the prejudices, of his mati- 
ter, has recorded, in his judicious and candid history of his 
own times, the extraordinary obstacles which interrupted die 
restoration of the temple of Jerusalem. "Whilst Alypius, 
assisted by the governor of the province, urged, with vigor 
and diligence, the execution of the work, horrible balls of lire 
breaking out near the foundsitions, with frequent and reiterated 
attacks, reniered the place, from time to time, inaccessible to 
the scorched and blasted workmen ; and the victorious element 
continuing in this manner obstinately and resolutely bent, as it 
were, to drive them to a distance, the undertaking was aban- 
doned."* Such authority should satisfy a believing, and must 

** Ammian. xxiil 1. Cum ita^ue rei ibrtiter instaret AlypiuB, juva- 
retque provinciffi rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope fimdamaatA 
crebris assulUbus erumpentes fecere locum exustis aiiquoties operaoti- 
biis inaccessum ; hocque modo elemento dcstiiiatius repellente, cessa- 
vit inceptum. Warburton labors (p. 60 — 90) to extort a confession of 
the miracle from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, and to employ the 
evidence of a rabbi who lived in the fifteenth century. Such witnesses 
can only be received by a very favorable judge. 



* Michaelis has given an ingenioas and safficiently probable explanation 
of this remarkable incident, which the positive testimony of Ammianas, 
a contemporary and a pa^an, will not permit ns to call in question. It was 
Buggesfcea by a passage in Tacitus. Tnat historian, speaking of Jemsalem, 
says, [I omit the first part of the quotation adduced by M. Guizot, which 
unly by a most extraordinary mistranslation of muri introrsus sinuati by 
*' enfo7ux7ne?i8" could be made to bear on the question. — M.] ''The Tern- 
pie itself was a kind of citadel, which had its own walls, superior in their 
workmanship and constmction to those of the city. The porticos them* 
selves, which surrounded the temple, were an excellent fortification. 
There was a fountain of constantly running water; subterranean excavor 
tiatis under ike moujUain; reservoirs and cisterns to collect the rain-waier*" 
Tac. Hist V. ii. 12. These excavations and reservoirs must have been very 
ooosideraUe. The latter furnished water during the whole siege of Jeru- 
salem to 1,100,000 inhabitants, for whom the fountain of Siloe could not 
have sufficed, and who had no fi'esh rain-water, the siege having taken 
>lace from the nuHith of April to the month of August, a period of the 
•"ear during which it rarely rains in Jerusalem. As to the excavations, 
hey served after, and even before, the return of the Jews from Babylon, to 
rontain not only ma^i^azines of oil, wine, and com, but also the treasures 
v/hich were laid up m the Temple. Josephus has related several incidents 
which show their extent When Jerusalem was on the point of being taken 
by Titus, the rel)el chiefs, placing their last hopes in these vast subterra- 
nean cavities, (iiruvtffiov;, iiroyaioy SitUffvxO'it) formed a design of concealing 
themselves there, and remaining during Uie conflagration of the city, and 
until the Homans had retired to a distance. The greater part had not 
time to eoreeute their design; but one of them, Bimon, the Son of Giorai^ 
having pi^»^-^ded himself with food, and tools to excavate tha ctrtk, di^ 
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of the temple, thb stately and populous village of Daphne^ 
n^bich emulated the splendor, without acquiring the title, of a 
provincial city. The temple and the village were deeply 
bosomed in a thick grove x>f laurels and cypresses, which 
reached as far as a circumference of ten miles, and formed 
in the most sultry summers a cool and impenetrable shade. 
A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing from every 
hill, preserved the verdure of the earth, and the temperature 
)f the air ; the senses were gratified with harmonious sounds 
and aromatic odors ; and the peaceful grove was consecrated 
to health and joy, to luxury and love. The vigorous youth 
pursued, like Apollo, the object of his desires; and the 
blushing maid was warned, by the fate of Daphne, to shun 
the folly of unseasonable coyness. The soldier and the philos 
opher wisely avoided the temptation of this sensual para- 
dise : ^'*' where pleasure, assuming the character of religion, 
imperceptibly dissolved the firmness of manly virtue. But 
the groves of Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the 
veneration of natives and strangers ; the privileges of the holy 
ground were enlarged by the munificence of succeeding empe- 
rors ; and every generation added new ornaments to the splen- 
dor of the temple."* 

When Julian, on the day of the annual festival, hastened 
to adore the Apollo of Daphne, his devotion was raised to the 
highest pitch of eagerness and impatience. His lively im 
agination anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, of libations 
and of incense ; a long procession of youths and virgins, 
clothed in white robes, the symbol of their innocence ; and 
the tumultuous concourse of an innumerable people. But the 
zeal of Antioch was diverted, since the reign of Christianity, 
into a different channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat oxec 
sacrificed by the tribes of a wealthy city to their tutelar deity 
the emperor complains that he found only a single goose, pro 
vided at the expense of a priest, the pale and solitary in 
habitant of this decayed temple.*" The altar was deserted, 

'** Avidio Cassio Syriacas legiones dedi luxurift diffluentes et Daph- 
nicis nioribus. These are the words of the emperor Marcus Antoninus 
in an original letter preserved by his biographer in Hist August 
p. 41. Cassius dismissed or punished every soldier who was seen at 
Daphne. 

^^^ Aliquantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit, (Pcunpey^ quo locun 
>bi spatiosior fieret ; delectatus amoenitate loci et aquarum abundantia. 
fiutropius, vi. 14. Sextus Rufus, de Provinciis, c. 16. 

*" Julian (Misopogon, p. 867, 862) diacoyors bis o^nn charadn wiH 
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less of theological disputes, might adorn his work mih the spe* 
clous and splendid miracle.*^ 

The restoration of the Jewish temple was secretly connected 
with the ruin of the Christian church. Julian still continued to 
maintain the freedom of religious worship, without distinguish- 
ing whether this universal toleration proceeded from his justice 
or his clemency. He afifected to pity the unhappy Christians, 
who were mistaken in the most important object of their lives*, 
but his pity was degraded by contempt, his contempt was 
imbittered by hatred ; and the sentiments of Julian were ex« 
pressed in a style of sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and 
deadly wound, whenever it issues from the mouth of a sover 
eign. As he was sensible that the Christians gloried in the 
name of their Redeemer, he countenanced, and perhaps 
enjoined, the use of the less honorable appellation of Gal- 
iLiEANS.'* He declared, that by the folly of the Galilseans, 
whom he describes as a sect of fanatics, contemptible to men, 
and odious to the gods, the empire had been reduced lO the 
brink of destruction ; and he insinuates in a public edict, that 
a frantic patient might sometimes be cured by salutary vio- 
lence.'* An ungenerous distinction was admitted into the 
mind and counsels of Julian, that, according to the difference 
of their religious sentiments, one part of his subjects deserved 
his favor and friendship, while the other was entitled only to 
the common benefits that his justice could not refuse to an 
obedient people.*^ According to a principle, pregnant with 

** Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the Ohriatian critics, presumes to 
doubt the truth of this famous miracle. (Jewish and Heathen Testi* 
monies, voL iv. p. 47 — 71.)* The silence of Jcrom would lead to a sus- 

CicioD that the same story which was celebrated at a distance, might 
e despised ob the spot 

^* Greg. Naz. Orat. iil p. 81. And this law was confirmed by the 
invariable practice of Julian himself. Warburton has justly observed, 
(p. 86,) that the Platonists believed in the mysterious virtue of wordd 
and Julian's dislike for the name of Christ might proceed from super* 
Atition, as well as from contempt 

**" Fragment. Julian, p. 288. He derides the ftupta ToKiXatutw, 
(Eplit vil,) and so far loses sight of the principles of toleration, as to 

flisb (Epist xlii.) aKOvras iaaSai, 

*^ Ov yap itot Oimi hrt Kom^ifttv ijf iX«i£f)<(y 

'Avgpaif at xe <fteoT(riv dnej(^duiVT* ddavdroitriv, 

11\cse two lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in the irat 
ipuit of a bigot; (Epist xliz.,) are taken from the speech of .JBobi^ 

* Gibbon bas Svgottei; Basnage^ to whom WarbnlrtOD replM^— 11 . id 

T* ■ 
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mitdiief and oppression, the emperor transferred to the pontiA 
of his own religion the management of the liberal allowanoea 
for the public revenue, which had been granted to the church 
by the piety of Constantine and his sons. The proud system 
of clerical honors and immunities, which had been oonstructed 
with so much art and labor, was levelled to the ground ; the 
hopes of testamentary donations were intercepted by the rigor 
of the laws ; and the priests of the Christian sect were con- 
founded with the last and most ignominious class of the people. 
Bix;h of these regulations as appeared necessary to check the 
ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics, were soon afterwards 
imitated by the wisdom of an orthodox prince. The peculiar 
distinctions which policy has bestowed, or superstitaon has lav-^ 
isbed, on the sacerdotal oilier, must be confined to those priests 
who profess the religion of the state. But the will ^ the 
l^slator was not exempt from pejudioe and passion ; and it 
was the object of the insidious policy of Julian, to deprive the 
Christians of all the temporal honors and advantages which 
rendered them re^>ectable in the eyes of the world.** 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted on the law 
which prohibited the Christians from teaching the arts of gram- 
mar and rhetoric** The motives alleged by the emperor to 
Sustify this partial and oppressive measure, might command, 
during his lifetime, the silence of slaves and the applause of 
iatterers. Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning of a word 
which might be indififerently applied to the language and the 
religion c^ the Greeks : he contemptuously observes, that the 
men who exalt the merit of implicit faith are unfit to claim or 
ID enjoy the advantages of science ; and he vainly contends, 
ihat if they refUse to adore the gods of Homer and De- 
mosthenes, they ought to content themselves with expounding 
Luke and Matthew in the church of the Galilaeaos.'* In all 

#hen he refuses to grant Ulysses a fresh supply of winds, (Odyss. x. 
V8.) Libanius (Orat Parent c. Hx. p. 286) attempts to jnstify this par- 
tial behavior by an apology, in which persecutioo peeps liurough tiie 
mask of candor. 

** These laws, which affected the clergy, may be found in the slight 
hints of Julian himself^ (Epint 111.) in the vague declamations of 
Gregory, (Orat iil p. 86, 87,) and in the positive assertions of Sozo- 
Bien, (L V. c. 5.) 

'* Inclcmens .... peienni obmendom silentio. Ammian. zxil 10, 
CSV. 6. 

" The edict itself, which is still extant among the epistles of 
lulian, (xlii.,) may be oomparad whh the loose inyectives ef Gkegfiry 
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Ihe eito of tbe Boman world, ihe edueadon of the youih wm 
tnlrusted to masters of grammar and rhetoric; who were 
elected by the magistrates, maintained at the public expense, 
and distinguished by many lucrative and honorable privileges. 
The edict of Julian appears to have included the physidaus, 
and professors of all Uie liberal arts ; and the emperor, who 
reserved to himself the approbation of the candidates, was 
authorized by the laws to corrupt, or to punish, the reli^ous 
constancy of the most learned of the Christians.'* As soon 
as the resignation of the more obstinate** teachers had estabp 
lished the unrivalled dominion <^ the Pagan sophists, Julian 
invited the rising generation to resort with freedom to the pub- 
lic schools, in a just confidence, that their tender minds would 
receive the impressions of literature and idolatry. If the 
grea,^t part of the Christian youth should be deterred by their 
own scruples, or by those of their parents, from accepting this 
dangerous mode of instruction, they must, at the same time, 
relinquish the benefits of a liberal education. Julian had 
reason to expect that, in the space of a few years, the church 
would relapse into its primaeval simplicity, and that the theo- 
logians, who possessed an adequate share of the learning and 
eloquence of the age, would be succeeded by a generation of 
blind and ignorant fianatics^ incapable of defending the truth 
of their own principles, or of expo^ng the various follies of 
Polytheism.** 

(Orat iil p. 96.) Tillemont (M6m. Eocles. torn, vil p. 1291'-1294) 
baa collected the seeming dififereiioes of ancients and moderns. They 
may be easily reconciled. The ChristiaDS were directly forbid to 
teach, they were indirectly forbid to learn ; since they would not fire- 
queot the schools of the Pagans. 

'* Codex Theodos. L xiii. tit iil de medicis et professoribus, leg. 5, 
(published the 17th of June, received, at Spoleto in Italy, the 29th of 
Julv, A. D. 868,) with Godefrojr's Illustrations, torn. y. p. 81. 

'^ Orosius celebrates their disinterested resolution, Sicut a majori* 
bus nostris compertum habemus, omnes ubique propemodum . . . 
ofilcium quam ndem deserere malueront, vii. 80. Proaeresius, a 
Christian sophist, refused to accept the partial favor of the emperor 
Hieronym. m Qiron. p. 185, edit Scahger. Eunapius in Proeeresio 
p. 126. 

*' Tliey had recourse to the expedient of composing books for thefr 
own schools. Within a few months ApNollmaris produced his Christian 
imitations of Homer, (a sacred history in twenty-four books,) Pindar, 
Euripides, and Menander ; and Sozomen is satisned, that they equalled, 
or excelled, the originals.* 

* Socrates, however, implies thait, on the death of JoUan, they wera 
oontemptaoosly thrown aside by the ChristianSf r^iw 6i ot it^oi^ Iv Imf rai ak 
Mi#i|»-ai, \oytro¥Tai. Socr. Hist, iii 16. — M. 
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It was undoubtedly the wish and design of Juliat to deprivt 
the Christians of the advantages of wealth, of knowledge, and 
of power ; but the injustice of excluding them from all ofiicei 
of trust and profit seems to have been the result of his gen- 
eral policy, rather than the immediate consequence of any 
positive law.'^ Superior merit might deserve and obtain, 
some extraordinary exceptions ; but the greater part of the 
Christian officers were gradually removed from their employ- 
ments in the state, the army, and the provinces. The hopes 
of future candidates were extinguished by the declared par- 
tiality of a prince, who maliciously reminded them, that it 
was unlawful for a Christian to use the sword, either of justice, 
or of war; and who studiously guarded the camp and the 
tribunals with the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of gov- 
ernment were intrusted to the pagans, who professed an ar- 
dent zeal for the religion of their ancestors; and as the 
choice of the emperor was often directed by the rules of 
divination, the favorites whom he preferred as the most agree- 
able to the gods, did not always obtain the approbation of 
mankind.'* Under the administration of their enemies, the 
Christians had much to suffer, and more to apprehend. The 
temper of Julian was averse to cruelty ; and the care of his 
reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of the universe, 
restrained the philosophic monarch from violating the laws of 
justice and toleration, which he himself had so recently estab 
hshed. But the provincial ministers of his authority were 
placed in a less conspicuous station. In the exercise of ar- 
bitrary power, they consulted the wishes, rather than the com- 
mands, of their sovereign ; and ventured to exercise a secret 
and vexatious tyranny against the sectaries, on whom they 
were not permitted to confer the honors of martyrdom. The 
emperor, who dissembled as long as possible his knowledge of 
the injustice that was exercised in his name, expressed his 
real sense of the conduct of his officers, by gentle reproof and 
substantial rewards.** 

*' It was the iostniction of Julian to his magistrates, (Epist yil,) 

rporifiSaOat fiivroi roii OeoaeffcTs ical iravv ^ir/ui SeTv, SozomCD (L Y. C. 18) 

BJid Socrates (1. ill c 13) must be reduced to the standard of Gr^ory, 
(Orat ill p. 95,) not less prone to exaggeration, but more re8traiE.ed by 
the Kictiial knowledge of nis contemporary readers. 

** ^17^0) Osaiv KUi didovs koI /ii) didovs. Idbaoius, Oral Parent, c 88, a 
814. 

' •• Greg. Nat Orat ill p. 74, 91, 92. Socrates, L iiu c. 14 The^ 
'Avret, L ill. c. 6. Some drawback may. however, be allowtid foi thf 
violuDce of their zeal« not les& partial than the zeal of Julian 
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The most effectual instrument of oppression, wita whicn 
ihey were armed, was the law that obliged the Christians to 
make full and ample satisfaction for the temples which the}' 
had destroyed under the preceding reign. The zeal of the 
triumphant church had not always expected the sanction of 
the pubhc authority ; and the bishops, who were secure of 
impunity, had often marched at the head of their congrega- 
tion, to attack and demolish the fortresses of the prince of 
darkness. The consecrated lands, which had increased the 
patrimony of the sovereign or of the clergy, were clearly de- 
fined, and easily restored. But on these lands, and on the 
ruins of Pagan superstition, the Christians had frequently 
erected their own religious edifices : and as it was necessary 
to remove the church before the temple could be rebuilt, the 
justice and piety of the emperor were applauded by one party, 
while the other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious vi- 
olence.'' After the ground was cleared, the restitution of 
those stately structures which had been levelled with the 
4ust, and of the precious ornaments which had been con- 
verted to Christian uses, swelled into a very large account 
of damages and debt. The authors of the injury had neither 
the ability nor the inclination to discharge this accumulated 
demand : and the impartial wisdom of a legislator would have 
been displayed in balancing the adverse claims and complaints, 
by an equitable and temperate arbitration. But the whole 
empire, and particularly the East, was thrown into confusion 
by the rash edicts of Julian ; and the Pagan magistrates, in< 
flamed by zeal and revenge, abused the rigorous privil^e of 
the Roman law, which substitutes, in the place of his inad- 
equate property, the person of the insolvent debtor. Under 
the preceding reign, Mark, bishop of Arethusa,*' had labored 

'^ If we compare the gemle language of Dbanius (Orai Parent 
e. 60, p. 286) with the passionate exclBmaations of Gregory, (Orat iiL 
p. 86, 87,) we may find it difficult to persuade ourselves that the two 
cvtkUirs are really describing the same events. 

** Restan, or Arethusa, at the equal distance of sixteen miles be- 
tween Emesa (Ilemi) and Epiphania, {ffamath,) was founded, or at 
least named, by Seleucus Nicator. Its peculiar sera dates from the 
year of Rome 685, according to the medals of the city. In the decline 
of the Seleucides, Emesa and Arethusa were usurped by the Arab 
Sampsiceramus, whose posterity, the vassals of Rome, were not ez* 
tinguished in the reign of Vespasian. See D'Anville's Maps and Qeo- 

S'Hphie Andenne, tom. ii. p. 184. Wesseling, Itineraria, p. 188» aad 
ens. Epoch Syro-MacedoQ, p. 80, 481, 482. 
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leal, the profenJon of Arianism. From the *jve, or the os 
lentatioD, of learning, he collected a valuable lihrary of history 
rhetoric, philosophy, and theology, **• and the choice of th€ 
prevailing faction promoted George of Cappadocia to the throne 
of Athanasius. The entrance of the new archbishop was thai 
of a Barbarian conqueror ; and each moment of his reign was 
polhited by cruelty and avarice. The Catholics of Alexandria 
and £^pt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by nature. 
Rnd education, to exercise the office of persec ition ; but he 
oppressed with an impartial hand the various inhabitants of 
his extensive diocese. The primate of Egyrt assumed the 
pomp and insolence of his lofty station ; but b-^ still betrayed 
the vices of his base and servile extraction, 'fhe merchants 
of Alexandria were impoverished by the unjrst, and almost 
universal, monopoly, which he acquired, of nit*e, salt, paper, 
funerals, <fec. : and the spiritual father of a gre^t people con- 
descended to practise the vile and pernicious <»rts of an in- 
former. The Alexandrians could never forget, nor forgive, 
the tax, which he suggested, on all the ^hous^s of the city ; 
under an obsolete claim, that the royal founder had conveyed 
to his successors, the Ptolemies and the Caesars, the perpetual 
property of the soil. The Pagans, who had been flattered 
with the hopes of freedom and toleration, excited his devout 
avarice; and the rich temples of Alexandria were either pil- 
laged or insulted by the haughty prince, who exclaimed, in a 
loud and threatening tone, ** How long will these sepulchres 
be permitted to stand ?" Under the reign of Constantius, he 
was expelled by the fury, or rather by the justice, of the peo- 
ple ; and it was not without a violent struggle, that the civil 
and military powers of the state could restore his authority, 
and gratify his revenge. The messenger who proclaimed at 
Alexandria the accession of Julian, announced the downfall of 
the archbishop. George, with two of his obsequious min- 
isters, Count Diodorus, and Dracontius master of the mint 
were ignominiously dragged in chains to the public prison. 

'*• Aft«r the massacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly 
sent orders to preserve the library for his own use, and to torture the 
slaves who might be suspected of secreting any books. He praisof 
llie merit of the collection, from whence he had borrowed and tran- 
scribed several manuscripts while he pursued his studies in Cappadocia. 
He could wish, indeed, tnat the works of the GaU seans might perisli 
but he requires an exact account even of those theological Toluioeib 
lest other treatises more valuable should be confounded in th^ir kia% 
Julian. Epist ix. xxxvl 
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kt the end of twenty-four days, the prison was forced oi)eii 
by the rage of a superstitious multitude, impatient of the 
tedious forms of judicial proceedings. The enemies of gods 
and men expired under their cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies 
of the archbishop and his associates were carried in triumph 
through the streets on the back of a camel;* and the inac- 
tivity of the Athanasian party ^^* was esteemed a shining ex- 
fimple of evangelical patience. The remains of these guilty 
wretches were thrown into the sea ; and the popular leaders 
of the tumult declared their resolution to disappoint the devo- 
tion of the Christians, and to intercept the future honors of 
these inartyrs^ who had been punished, like their predecessors, 
by the <»nemie8 of their religion."' The fears of the Pagans 
were juf t, and their precautions ineffectual. The meritorious 
death (A the archbishop obliterated the memory of his life. 
The rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred to the Arians, 
and the seeming conversion of those sectaries introduced his 
worship into the bosom of the Catholic church."' The odious 
stranger, disguising every circumstance of time and place, 
assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero ; "* 
and the infamous George of Cappadocia has been trans- 

"' Philostorgius, with cautious malice, insinuates their guilt, xaX 

rhv 'ABavaatov yvtanriv orparriyfjoai tUs npa^tatSf L viL C. it Godefroy 
p. 267. 

"^ Cineres projecit in mare, id metuens ut clamabat, ne, collectis 
mpremis, «des illis exstruerentur ut reliauis, qui deviare a religione 
^mpulsi, pertulere, cruciabiles poenas, aausque gloriosam mortem 
intemerat& fide progressi, et nunc Mabttres appellantur. Ammian. 
zxil 11. Epiphanius proves to the Arians, that George was not a 
martyr. 

^^* Some Donatists (Optatus Milev. p. 60, 803, edit. Dupin ; and 
Tillcmont, M6m. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 713, in 4to.) and Pritfcillianista 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn-, viil p. 517, in 4to.) have in like manner 
usurped the honors of the Catholic saints and martyrs. 

^** The saints of Cappadocia, Basil, and the Gregories, were igno« 
rant of their holy companion. Pope Gelasius, (A. D. 494,) the first 
Catholic who acknowledges St George, places him among the mar- 
tyrs **qui Deo magis quam hominibus noti sunt." He rejects his 
Act« as the composition of heretics. Some, perhaps, not the oldest, 
of the spurious Acts, are still extant ; and, through a cloud of fiction, 
we may yet distinguish the combat which St George of Cappadocia 
irjstaiued, in the presence of Queen Alexandria, against the magician 
A Ihanasius^ 



* Ju iaa liimself says, that they tore him to pieces like dogs, roK^i HitH. 
Am4P • K6%ti, anapdrruv Epist x. — M. 
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R public and lasting division of the Greek and Latin churebec, 
By the wisdom of a sel^3ct synod, to which the name and pre»* 
ence of Athanasius gave the authority of a general council, 
the bishops, who had unwarily deviated into error, were admit* 
ted to the communion of the chirch, on the easy condition of 
subscribing the Nicene Creed ; without any formal acknowledg 
inent of their past fiftult, or any minute definition of their 
tcholastic oi)inions. The advice of the primate of Egypt h^ 
already prepared the clergy of Gaul and Spain, of Italy and 
Greece, for the reception of this salutary measure ; and, not- 
withstanding the opposition of some ardent spirits,*** the fear 
of the common enemy promoted the peace and harmony of the 
Christians."* 

The skill and diligence of the primate of Egypt had im- 
proved the season of tranquillity, before it was interrupted by 
Ihe hostile edicts of the emperor.*" Julian, who despised the 
Christians, honored Athanasius with his sincere and peculiar 
hatred. For his sake alone, he introduced an arbitrary dis- 
tinction, repugnant at least to the spirit of his former decla- 
rations. He maintained, that the Galileans, whom he had 
recalled from exile, were not restored, by that general indul- 
gence, to the possession of their respective churches ; and he 
expressed his astonishment, that a criminal, who had been 
repeatedly condemned by the judgment of the emperors, 
sh uld dare to insult the majesty of the laws, and insolently 
usurp the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria, without expect- 
ing the orders of his sovereign. As a punishment for the 
imaginary offence, he again banished Athanasius from the 
city ; and he was pleased to suppose, that this act of justice 
would be highly agreeable to his pious subjects. The pressing 



"® I have not leisure to follow the blind obstinacy of Lucifer of 
Cagliari. See his adventures in Tillemont, (MSm. Eccles. torn. viL p 
900 — 926 ;) and observe how the color of the narrative insensibly 
ehnnges, as the confessor becomes a scliismatia 

*** Assensus est huic sententiae Occidens, et, per tarn neccssarium con- 
ilium, Satanse faucibus mundus ereptus. The lively and nrtful dialogue 
jf Jerom against the Luciferians (tonL il p. 135 — 155) exhibits an ori- 
ginal picture of the ecclesiastical policy oi the times. 

"^ 'J'illemont, who supposes that G^rge was massacred in August, 
crowds the actions of Athanasius into a narrow space, (Mem. Rcclea 
torn. viiL p. 860.) An original fragment, published by the Marquii 
Maffei, from the old Chapter library cf Verona, (Osservazioni Letteni- 
rki, tom. iii. p. 60 — 92,) anbrds many important dates, whicb are autlMD' 
ttciited by the oomputatioD of Egyptian mootli& 
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felicitations of the people soon convinced him, that the ma- 
jority of the Alexandrians were Christians; and that the 
greatest part of the Christians were firmly attached to the 
cause of their oppressed primate. But the knowledge of 
their sentiments, instead of persuading him to recall Ids 
decree, provoked him to extend to all !l%ypt the term of the 
exile of Athanasius. The zeal of the multitude rendered 
Julian still more inexorable : he was alarmed by the danger 
of lea\nng at the head of a tumultuous city, a daring and 
popular leader ; and the language of his resentment discovers 
the opinion which he ^tertained of the courage and abilities 
of Athanasius. The execution of the sentence was still 
delayed, by the caution or negligence of Ecdicius, prsefect 
of ^ypt, who was at length awakened from his lethargy by 
a severe reprimand. "Though you neglect," says Julian, 
" to write to me on any other subject, at least it is your duty 
to inform me of your conduct towards Athanasius, the enemy 
of the gods. My intentions have been long since com- 
municated to you. I swear by the great Serapis, that unless, 
on the calends of December, Athanasius has departed firom 
Alexandria, nay, from Egypt, the officers of your government 
shall pay a fine of one hundred pounds of gold. You know 
my temper : I am slow to condemn, but I am still slower to 
forgive." This epistle was enforced by a short postscript, 
written with the emperor's own hand. " The contempt that 
is shown for all the gods fills me with grief and indignation. 
There is nothing that I should see, nothing that I should hear, 
with more pleasure, than the expulsion of Athanasius from 
all I^pt The abominable wretch I Under my reign, the 
baptism of several Grecian ladies of the highest rank has 
been the effect of his persecutions." "' The death of Athana- 
sius was not expressly commanded ; but the praefect of Egypt 
understood that it was safer for him to exceed, than to neglect, 
the orders of an irritated master. The archbishop prudently 
retired to the monasteries of the Desert ; eluded, with his 
usual dexterity, the snares of the enemy ; and lived to triumph 
over the ashes of a prince, who, in words of formidable im- 
port, had declared his wish that the whole venom of the Gal- 



rnwf ^anrtoatt itutxtoBai, I have preserved the ambiguous sense of 
the last word, the ambiguity of a tyrant who wi^ed to fintj^ •r tt 
create, guilt 
¥0U II— TJ 
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i]a;an school were contained in the single person >f Athani^ 
sins.*** 

I have endeavored &ithfu]ly to epresent the artful system 
by which Julian proposed U, obtain the efifects, without incur- 
ring the guilt, or reproach, of persecution. But if the deadly 
spirit of fanaticism perverted the heart and understanding of 
a virtuous prince, it must, at the same time, be confessed, 
that the real sufferings of the Christians were inflamed and 
magnified by human passions and religious enthusiasm. The 
meekness and resignation which had distinguished the primitive 
disciples of the gospel, was the object of the applause, rathei 
than of the imitation of their successors. The Christians, 
who had now possessed above forty years the civil and eccle- 
siastical government of the empire, had contracted the insolent 
vices of prosperity,^'* and the habit of believing that the saints 
alone were entitled to reign over the earth. As soon as the 
enmity of JaUan deprived the clergy of the privileges which 
had been conferred by the favor of Constantine, &ey com- 
plained of the most cruel oppression ; and the free toleratioo 
of idolaters and heretics was a subject of grief and scandal 
to the orthodox party."* The acts of violence, which were 
no longer countenanced by the magistrates, were still commit- 
ted by the zeal of the people. At Pessinus, the altar of 
Cybele was overturned almost in the presence of the emperor ; 
and in the city of Caesarea in Cappadocia, the temple of 
Fortune, the sole place of worship which had been left to the 
Pagans, was destroyed by the rage of a popular tumult On 
these occasions, a prince, who felt for the honor of the gods^ 
was not disposed to interrupt the course of justice ; and his 
mind was still more deeply exasperated, when he found that 
the &natics, who had deserved and si^ered the punii^ment 
of incendiaries, were rewarded with the honors of martyr* 

'^ The three epistles of Julian, which explain his intentioDs and 
eonduct with regard to Athanasius, should be diapoeed in {he foUoi^ 
ing chronologic^ order, xxvi z. vi^ See likewise, Greg. Naziansen 
xzi. p. 893. Sozomen^ L v. c. 15. Socrates, L iii. c. 14. Theodoret, I 
iii. c. 9, and Tillemont, M6m. Ecdea. torn, viil p. 861 — 868^ who hM 
used some materials prepared by the Bollandists. 

"• See the fair confession of Gregory, (Orat. iii. p. 61, 62.) 
^'* Hear the furious and absurd complaint of Optatus, (de Sdusnmt 
Donatist 1. il c. 16, 17.} 

.. . 1 . , ..... >, j f .■» ._ ■ . « 1 

* The flCDtenoe in the text is kom Epist U. addraMOd 1» the people «i 
Alaamdria."-' liL 
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dom.^'^ The Christian subjects of Julian were absured of 
the hostile designs of their sovereign ; and, to their jeaioua 
apprehension, every circumstance of his government might 
afford some grounds of discontent and suspicion. In the 
ordinary administration of the laws, the Christians, who formed 
so large a part of the people, must frequently be condemned : 
but their indulgent brethren, without examining the merits of 
the cause, presumed their innocence, allowed their claims^ and 
imputed the severity of their judge to the partial malice of 
religious persecution."* These present hardships, intolerable 
8s they might appear, were represented as a slight pre* 
lude of the impending calamities. The Christians considered 
Julian as a cruel and crafty tjrrant ; who suspended tiie exe- 
cution of his revenge till he should return victorious from the 
Persian war. They expected, that as soon as he had triumphed 
over the foreign enemies of Rome, he would lay aside the 
irksome mask of dissimulation ; that the amphitheatre would 
stream with the blood of herniits and bishops ; and that the 
Christians who still persevered in the profession of the ^th, 
would be deprived of the common benefits of nature and 
society."* Every calumny "* that could wound the reputation 
of the Apostate, was credulously embraced by the fears and 
hatred of his adversaries; and their indiscreet clamors pro- 
voked the temper of a sovereign, whom it was their duty to 
respect, and their interest to flatter. They still protested, 
that prayers and tears were their only weapons against the 
impious tyrant, whose head they devoted to the justice of 
offended Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen resolution, 
that their submission was no longer the effect of weakness ; 

*'^ Greg. Nazianzen, Orat lil p. 91, iv. p. 138. He praises the 

rioters of Cassarea, rovrtov dl ruv /leyaXo^vo))' koL Oepjibjv tis ticefftiav. 
See Sozomen, L v. 4, 11. Tillemont (M^m. Eccles. torn, vil i). 649, 
650) owns, that their hehavior was not dans Tordre commun ; but ho 
is perfectly satisfied, as the great St Basil always celebrated the festi- 
val of these blessed martyrs. 

"' Julian determined a lawsuit against the new Christian city at 
Maiuma, the port of Qaza ; and his sentence, though it might be im- 
p'lted to bigotry, was never reversed by his successors. Sozomen, L v. 
e 3. Reland, Palestin. torn. ii. p. 791. 

"• Gregory (Orat iii. p. 93, 94, 96. Orat iv. p. 114) })retends to 
speak from the information of Julian's confidants, whom Orosius (vlL 80) 
eould not have seen. 

^** Gregory (Orat iil p. 91) charges the Apostate with secret sacri- 
fices of boys and girls ; and positively affirms, that the dead bodies 
re thrown into the Orontes. Sea Tbeodoret^ 1. iii. c. 26, 27 ; and 
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and that, in the imperfect state of human virtue, the patience^ 
which is founded on principle, may be exhausted hy perse- 
cution. It is impossible to determine how far the zeal of 
Julian would have prevailed over his good sense and humanity ; 
but if we seriously reflect on the strength and spirit of the 
church, we shall be convinced, that before the emperor could 
have extinguished the religion of Christ, he must have involved 
his country in the horrors of a civil war."' 

the equivocal candor of the Abb6 de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 851, 
862. Tet eontemporary malice could not impute to Julian the troop 
of martyrs, more especially in the West, whicfa Baronius so greedily 
swallows, and Tillemont so faintly rejects, (M€m. Eodes. torn, vil p^ 
1296—1316.) 

^*^ The resignation of Gr^rory is truly edifying, (Orat iv. jk 123, 
124.) Tet, when an officer of Julian attemptea to seize the diurch of 
Nazianxus, he would have lost his life, if he had not yielded to the seal 
of the bishop and people, (Orat xix. p. 808.) See the reflections of 
Chrysostom, as they are alleged by Tulemont^ (M€m. £ccle& torn, m 
p. 676.) 
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CHAPTER XXiy. 

RRSIDENCE OP JULIAN AT ANTIOCH. HIS SUCCESSFUL BZP» 

DITION AGAINST THE PERSIANS. PASSAGE OF THE TIGRIS 

THE RETREAT AND DEATH OF JULIAN. SELECTION OF 

JOVIAN. HE SAVES THE ROMAN ARMY BT A DISGRAOB 

FUL TREATY. 

The philosophical fable which Julian composed under tho 
name of the CiESARS,' is one of the most agreeable and in- 
Btnictive productions of ancient wit' During the freedom 
and equality of the days of the Saturnalia, Romulus prepared 
a feast for Uie deities of Olympus, who had adopted him as a 
worthy associate, and for the Roman princes, who had 
reigned over his martial people, and the vanquished nations 
of the earth. The immortals were placed in just order on 
their thrones of state, and the table of the Caesars was spread 
below the Moon in the upper region of the air. The tyrants, 
who would have disgraced the society of gods and men, were 
thrown headlong, by the inexorable Nemesis, into the Tar- 
tarean abyss. The rest of the Caesars successively advanced 
to their seats ; and as they passed, the vices, the defects, the 
blemishes of their respective characters, were maliciously 
noticed by old Silenus, a laughing moralist, who disguised the 

* See this fable or satire, p. 306 — 836 of the Leipeig edition of 
Jalian*s works. The French version of the learned Ezekiel Spanheim 
(Paris, 1688) is coarse, languid, and correct; and his notes, proofs, 
lUustrations, 4&c., are piled on each other till they form a mass of 56*7 
close-printed quarto pages. The Abl)4 de la Bleterie (Vie de Jovien, 
tom. L p. 241 — 393) nas more happily expressed the spirit, as well as 
the sense, of the original, which ne illustrates with some concise and 
curious notes. 

* Spanheim (in his preface) has most learnedly discussed the ety* 
mology, origin, resemblance, and disagreement of the Greek aatyra, a 
dramatic piece, which was acted after the tragedy; and the Latio 
saiiretf (from Satura^ a miscellaneotts compo^tion, either in prose oi 
verse. But the Csesars of Julian are of such an original cast) that the 
critic is perplexed to which class he should ascribe uiem.* 



* Bee also Casauhon de Satirft, with Ramhach's obsenratioiis.— M 
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wisdom of a philosopher under the mask of a Bacchanal/ 
As soon as the feast was ended, the voice of Merciuy pro- 
claimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial crown should be 
the reward of superior merit. Julius Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, 
and Marcus Antoninus, were selected as the most illustrious 
candidates ; the effeminate Constantine * was not excluded 
from this honorable competition, and the great Alexander was 
invited to dispute the prize of glory with the Roman heroes. 
Each of the candidate was allawed to display the merit of 
bis own exploits ; but, in the judgment of the gods, the modest 
silence of Marcus pleaded more powerfully than the elaborate 
orations of his haughty rivals. When the judges of this awful 
contest proceeded to examine the heart, and to scrutinize the 
springs of action, the superiority of the Impeiial Stoic ap- 
peared still more decisive and conspicuous.* Alexander and 
Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, and Constantine, acknowledged, 
with a blusn, that fame, or power, or pleasure had been the 
important object of their labors: but the gods themselves 
beheld, with reverence and love, a virtuous mortal, who had 
practised on the throne the lessons of philosophy ; and who, 
in a state of human imperfection, had aspired to imitate the 
moral attributes of the Deity. The value of this agreeable 
composition (the Caesars of Julian) is enhanced by the rank of 
the author. A prince, who delineates, witli freedom, the vices 
and virtues of his predecessors, subscribes, in every line, the 
censure or approbation of his own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian preferred the 
useful and benevolent virtues of Antoninus ; but his ambitious 
bpirit was inflamed by the glory of Alexander ; and he so- 
licited, with equal ardor, the esteem of the wise, and the 
applause of the multitude. In the season of life when the 
powers of the mind and body enjoy the most active vigor, 
the emperor who was instructed by the experience, and ani- 

' Tliis mixed character of Silenus ia finely painted in the sixth 
eclogue of VirgiL 

* Every impartial reader must perceive and condemn the partiality 
of Julian against his uncle Constantine, and the Christian religion. 
On this occasion, the interpreters are compelled, by a most sacred 
interest, to renounce their allegiance, and to desert the cause of their 
author. 

* Julian was secretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Roman. But 
when he seriouslv compared a hero with a philosopher, he was sensi- 
ble that mankind had much greater obligations to Socrates thao t« 
Alexander, (Orat ad Themistium, p. 264.) 
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mat^d by tlid success, of the G^rtnan War, resolved, to si^mi- 
bse his reigti by some more splendid and memorable achieve* 
ment The ambifissadors of* the East, from the continent of 
India, and the Isle of Ceylon,' had respectfully saluted the 
Roman purple/ The nations of the West esteemed and 
dreaded the personal virtues of Julian, both in peace and 
war. He despised the trophies of a Gothic victory, and 
was satisfied that the rapacious Barbarians of the Danube 
would be restrained from any future violation of the faith of 
treaties by the terror of his name, and the additional fortifica- 
tions with which he strengthened the Thracian and Illyriah 
frontiers. The successor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the 
only rival whom he deemed worthy of his arms; and he 
resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, to chastise the 
haughty nation which had so long resisted and insulted the 
majesty of Rome.* As soon a-v the Persian monarch was 



' Inde nationibus Indicia certatim cum aonis optimates mittentibus 
. . 4 . ftb usque Divis et Serendivis. Ammiao. zx. 7. This island, to 
which thfl names of Taprobana, Serendib, and Ceylon, have been 
cuecessively applied, manifests how imperfectly the seas and lands to 
Ihe east of Cape Comorin were known to the Romans. 1. Under 
the reign of Cmudius, a freedman, who formed the customs of the 
Red Sea, was accidenUdly driven by the winds upon this strange and 
undiscovered coast : he conversed six months with the natives ; and 
the king of Ceylon, who heard, for the first time, of the power and 
|ustice of Rome, was persuaded to send an embassy to tlie emperor. 
(PUn. Hist Nat vl 24.^ 2. The geographers (and even Ptolemy) 
have magnified, above fineen times, the real size of this new world, 
which they extotided as far as the equator, and th6 neighborhood of 
China.* 

^ These eiiibasoica had been sent to Constantius. Ammianus, who 
onwarily deviates into gross flattery, must have forgotten the length 
uf the way, and the short duration of the reign of Julian. 

^ Gothos ssepe jkllaces et perfidos; hostes quserere se meliores 
aiebat : illis ehun sufficere mercatores Galatas per quos ubique sine 
conditionis dUuuimme venumdantur. (Ammian. xxiL 7.) Within lesi 
than fifteen years, diese Qothic slaves threatened and subdued their 
liftsters. 

* Alexander reminds his rival Caesar, who depreciated the fame and 
aerit of an Asiatic victory, that Crassus and Antony had felt the 



* T}ie name of Diva gens or Divonim regie, accordiDg to the probable con < 
^taru of M. Letronne, (Trois Mem. Acad. p. 127,) was applied by the an ^ 
taents to the whole eastern coast of the Indian Peninsala, from Ceyfon to the 
oanges. The name ma^ be traced in D^vipatnam, D^vidan, D^viootta, 
Divinelly, the pcmt of Divy. 

M. Letrorne, ?. 12\, considers the freedman with his emhaiay from Oeykw 
to have b-x^n kn un^oBtor. — M. 
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informed that the throne of Constantius was filled by a prince 
of a very different character, he condescended to make som« 
artfal, or perhaps sincere, overtures towards a negotiation of 
peace. But the pride of Sapor was astonished by the firm* 
ness of Julian ; who sternly declared, that he would nevet 
consent to hold a peaceful conference among the flames and 
ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia ; and who added, with a 
imile of contempt, that it was needless to treat by ambas- 
sadors, as he himself had determined to visit speedily the 
court of Persia. The impatience of the empercr urged the 
diligence of the military preparations. The generals were 
named ; and Julian, marching from Constantinople through 
the provinces of Asia Minor, arrived at Antioch about eight 
months after the death of his predecessor. His ardent desire 
to march into the heart of Persia, was checked by the indis- 
pensable duty of regulating the state of the empire ; by his 
zeal to revive the worship of the gods ; and by the advice of 
his wisest friends ; who represented the necessity of allowing 
the salutary interval of winter quarters, to restore the exhausted 
strength of the legions of GauF, and the discipline and spirit 
of the Eastern troops. Julian was persuaded to fix, till the 
ensuing spring, his residence at Antioch, among a people mali- 
ciously disposed to deride the haste, and to censure the delays, 
of their sovereign." 

If Julian had flattered himself, that his personal connection 
with the capital of the East would be productive of mutual 
satisfaction to the prince and people, he made a very false 
estimate of his own character, and of the manners of An- 
tioch." The warmth of the climate disposed the natives to 
the most intemperate enjoyment of tranquillity and opulence ; 
and the lively licentiousness of the Greeks was blended with 
the hereditiury softness of the Syrians. Fashion was the only 
law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendor of dress and 



Persian arrows ; and that the Romans, in a war of three hundred 
years, had not yet subdued the single province of Mesopotamia oi 
As^ia, (Csesares, p. 324.) 

^^ llie design of the Persian war is d sclared by Ammianus, fxxil 
'7, 12,) Libanius, (Orat Parent c. 19, 80, p. 305, 306,) Zosimus, (L iii 
p. 158,) and Socrates, (1. iii. c. 19.) 

*^ The Satire of Julian, and the Homihes of St Chrysostom, exhibit 
Uie same picture of Antioch. The miniature which the Abbe de la 
Bleterie has copied from thence, (Vie de Julian, p. 332,) is elegjocant and 
correct 
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furniture was the only distinction of the citizens of Ar.iiooh« 
The arts of luxury were honored ; the serious and manly vir- 
tues were the subject of ridicule ; and the contempt for female 
modesty and reverent age announced the universal corruption 
of the capital of the East The love of spectacles was the 
taste, or rather passion, of the Syrians; the most skilful 
artbts were procured from the adjacent cities;*' a consider- 
able share of the revenue was devoted to the public amuse- 
ments ; and the magnificence of the games of the theatre and 
circus was considered as the happiness and as the glory of 
Antijch. The rustic manners of a prince who disdained such 
glory, and was insensible of such happiness, soon disgusted 
the delicacy of his subjects; and the efifeminate Orientals 
could neithei imitate, nor admire, the severe simplicity which 
Julian always maintained, and sometimes affected. The days 
of festivity, consecrated, by ancient custom, to the honor of 
the gods, were the only occasions in which Julian relaxed his 
philosophic severity ; and those festivals were the only days 
in which the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allurements 
of pleasure. The majority of the people supported the glory 
of the Christian name, which had been first invented by their 
ancestors : " they contented themselves with disobeying the 
moral precepts, but they were scrupulously attached to the 
speculative doctrines of their religion. The church of An- 
tioch was distracted by heresy and schism ; but the Arians 
and the Athanasians, the followers of Meletius and those of 
Paulinus,** were actuated by the same pious hatred of theii 
common adversary. 

The strongest prejudice was entertained against the char- 
acter of an apostate, the enemy and successor of a prince 
who had engaged the affections of a very numerous sect ; and 
the removal of St. Babylas excited an implacable opposition 

** Laodicea furnished charioteers ; Tyre and Berytus, comedians ; 
Csesarea, paotomimes ; Heliopolis, singers; Gaza, gladiators, Ascalon, 
wrestlers; and Castabala, rope*dancers. See the Expositio tolius 
Mundi, p. 6, in the tliird tome of Hudson's Minor Geographers. 

" ^ptardv 6e dyamoprefj ^X^^^ wnXtov^ov dvrl roi At6s, The people 

of Antioch ingenuously professed their attachment to the Chiy (Christ,) 
Rod the Kappa, (Constantius.) Julian in Misopogon, p. 857. 

'^ The schism of Antioch, which lasted eisht^-five years, (A D 
ggO->-4]6,) was inflamed, while Julian resided m tliat city, by tht 
f jdiscreet ordination of Paulinua See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. toia 
fii. p. 803 of the quarto edition, (Paris, 1701, <Spc,) which heooefor 
vatd I shall quote. 
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to the person of Julian. His sabjects oomplained, with snper- 
stitioua indignation, that &mine had pursued the emperor's 
steps from Constantinople to Antioch ; and the discontent of a 
hungry people was exasperated by the injudicious attempt to 
relieve their distress. The inclemency of the season had 
affected the harvests of Syria ; and the price of bread,** in 
the markets of Antioch, had naturally risen in proportion to 
the scarcity of corn. But the fair and reasonable proportion 
was soon violated by the rapacious arts of monopoly. In this 
unequal oontest, in which the produce of the land is claimed 
by one party as his exclusive property, is used by another 
as a lucrative object of trade, and is required by a third for 
the daily and necessary support of life, all the profits of the 
mtermediate agents are accumulated on the head of the de- 
fenceless customers. The hardships of their situation were 
exaggerated and increased by their own impatience and anxi'* 
ety ; and the apprehension of a scarcity gradually {Hroduoed 
the appearances of a £Etmine, When the luxurious citizens of 
Antiocn complained of the high price <^ poultry and fish, 
Julian publicly declared, that a fru^ city ought to be satisfied 
with a regular supply of wine, oil, and bread ; but he acknowl* 
edged, thgit it was the duty of a sovereign to jn'ovide for 
the subsistence of his people. With this salutary view, the 
emperor ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful step, of 
fixing, by l^al authority, the value of corn. He enacted, that, 
in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a price which had 
seldom been known in the most plentiful years ; and that his 
own example might strengthen his laws, he sent into the mar- 
ket four hundred and twenty-two thousand modii, or measures, 
which were drawn by his order from the granaries of Hierap* 
olis, of Chalcis, and even of Egypt The consequences might 
have been foreseen, and were soon felt. The Imperial wheat 

^* Juliao states three difiS^ent ^oportioiis, of five, ten, or fifteen 
mctUi of wheat for one piece of gold, according to the degrees of 
plenty and scarcity, (in Misopogoo, p. 869.) From this &ct^ and 
from some collateral examples, I conclude, that under the successors 
of Constantino, the moderate price of wheat was about thirty-two 
shillings the English quarter, wnich is equal to the average price of 
the sixty-four first years of the present century. See Arbuthnot's 
Tat^es of Coins, Weights, and Measures, fx 88, 89. Plia Uist. Natiu*. 
xviil 12. M6ixL de rAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. xzviii^. 71$— 
721. Smith's Inquiry into the Nature and Causes cf tbe Wealth rf 
Nations, vol i p 24d This last I am proud to quot<r as the work of a 
•age and a friend 
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was purchased by the rich merchants ; the proprietors of land, 
or of corn, withheld from the city the accustomed supply ; 
find the small quantities that appeared in the market were 
secretly sold at an advanced and ill^al price. Julian still 
continued to applaud his own policy, treated the complaints of 
the people as a vain and ungrate&l murmur, and convinced 
Antioch that he had inherited the obstinacy, though not the 
cruelty, of his brother Gallus." The remonstrances of the 
municipal senate served only to exasperate his inflexible mind. 
He was persuaded, perhaps with truth, that the senators of 
Antioch who possessed lauds, or were concerned in trade, had 
themselves contributed to the calamities of their country ; and 
be imputed the disre^)ectful boldness which they assumed, to 
the sense, not of public duty, but of private interest. The 
whole body, consisting of two hundred of the most noble and 
wealthy citizens, were sent, under a guard, from the palace 
to the prison ; and though they were permitted, before the 
dose of evening, to return to their respective houses,** the 
emperor himself could not obtain the forgiveness which he had 
ik> easily granted. The same grievances were still the subject 
of the same complaints, which were industriously circulated 
by the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. During the licen- 
tious days of the Saturnalia, the streets of the city resounded 
with insolent songs, which derided the laws, the religion, the 
personal conduct, and even the heard^ of the emperor ; the 
spirit of Antioch was manifested by the connivance of the 
magistrates, and the applause of the multitude." The discipfe 
of Socrates was too deeply affected by these popular insults ; 
but the monarch, endowed with a quick sensibiHty, and pos- 
«essed of absolute power, refused his passions the gratification 
of revenge. A tyrant might have proscribed, without distinc- 
^on, the hves and fortunes of the citizens of Antioch ; and the 
inwarlike Syrians must have patiently submitted to the lust, 

^* Nunquam a proposito declinabat, GUli similis firatris, licet incra- 
enttn. Arnmian. xxn. 14. The ign6raii6e of the most enlightened 
princes may claim some excuse; but we cannot be satisfied with 
Julian's own defence, (in Misopogon, p. 863, 869,) or the elaborate 
apolc^ of libanlus, (Orat Parental c. xcvii. p. 821.) 

" Their short and easy confinement is gently toudied by Ubaniufl^ 
(Orat Parental c. xcviil p. 822, 828.) 

^^ libanius, (ad Antiochenos de Imperatoris ira, c. 17, 18, 19, in 
Fabricius, Bihltoi Gtrsbc tom. vil p. 221 — 228,) like a skilfbl advo- 
cate, severdy censtires the folly of the people, who sufifered for the 
arime of a few obscure and drunken wretaie& 
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the rapaciousness and the craelty, of the faithful l^ons o# 
Gaul. A milder sentence might have deprived the capital of 
the East of its honors and privileges ; and the courtiers, per* 
haps the subjects, of Julian, would have applauded an a^t of 
justice, which asserted the dignity of the supreme magistrate 
of the republic*' But instead of abusing, or exerting, the 
authority of the state, to revenge his personal injuries, Julian 
contented himself with an inoffensive mode of retaliation, 
which it would be in the power of few princes to employ. He 
had been insulted by satires and hbels ; in his turn, he com- 
posed, under the title of the Enemy of the Beard^ an ironical 
confession of his owe faults, and a severe satire on the hcen- 
tious and effeminate manners of Antioch. This Imperial reply 
was publicly expos«2d before the gates of the palace ; and the 
MisopoooN '* still remains a singular monument of the resent- 
ment, the wit, the humanity, and the indiscretion of Julian. 
Though he affected to laugh, he could not forgive.*' His con- 
tempt was expressed, and his revenge might be gratified, by 
the nomination of a governor** worthy only of such subjects; 
and the emperor, forever renouncing the ungrateful city, pro- 
claimed his resolution to pass the ensuing winter at Tarsus in 
CiUcia.** 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen, whose genius and virtues 
might atone, in the opinion of Julian, for the vice and folly of 

^' libanius (ad Antiochen. c. vii. p. 218) reminds Antioch of the 
recent chastisement of Caesarea; ana even Julian (in Misopogon, p. 
856) insinuates how severely Tarentum had expiated the insult to the 
Roman ambassadors. 

'* On the subject of the Misopogon, see Ammianus, (xxiL 14,) Uba- 
nius, (Orat Parentalis, c. xcix. p. 828,) Oregorv Nazianzen, (Orat iv. p. 
188,) and the Chronicle of Antioch, by John Mialala, (torn, il p. 16, 16.) 
I have essential obligations to the translation and notes of the Abb6 
de la Bleterie, (Vie de Jovieii, tom. il p. 1 — 188.) 

*^ Ammianus very justly remarks, Coactus dissimulare pro tempore 
irft sufflabatur intern^. The elaborate irony of Julian at length bursts 
forth into serious and direct ipvective. 

*' Ipse autera Antiochiam egressurus, Heliopoliten quendam Alex- 
andrum Syriacse jurisdiction! prsefedt, turbulentuni et ssevum ; dice- 
batque non Ulum meruisse, sea Antiochensibus avaris et contumeliosia 
hujusmodi judicem convenire. Ammian. xxiil 2. Libanius, (Epist. 
^22, p. 846, 847,) who confesses to Julian himself, that he liad shared 
the general discontent, pretends that Alexander was a useful, though 
harsh, reformer of the manners and religion of Antioch. 

^' Julian, in Misopogon, p. 864. Ammian. xxiu. 2, and Valosius, id 
loc Libanius, in a profesised oration, invites him to return io his loyil 
penitent city of Antioch. 
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his oountrj. The sophist Libanius y as born in the ciipital of 
the East; he publicly professed the atib of rhetoric and decla- 
mation at Nice, Nicomedia, Constantinupie, Athens, and, during 
the remainder of his life, at Antioch. His school was assidu- 
ously frequented by the Grecian youth; his disciples, who 
sometimes exceeded the number of eighty, celebrated theii 
incomparable master ; and the jealounf of his rivals, who pei> 
Becuted him from one city to anothei, confirmed the fovorable 
0])inion which Libanius ostentatiously displayed of his superioi 
merit The preceptors of Julian had extorted a rash but 
solemn assurance, that he would never attend the lectures of 
their adversary : the curiosity of the royal youth was checked 
and inflamed : he secretly procured the writings of this dan- 
gerous sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the perfect imitation 
of his style, the most laborious of his domestic pupils.*^ When 
Julian ascended the throne, he declared his impatience to 
embrace and reward the Syrian sophist, who had preserved, in 
a degenerate age, the Grecian purity of taste, of manners, 
and of religion. The emperor's prepossession was increased 
and justified by the discreet pride of his favorite. Instead of 
pressing, with the foremost of the crowd, into the palace of 
Constantinople, Libanius calmly expected his arrival at Anti- 
och ; withdrew from court on the first symptoms of coldness 
and indifference ; required a formal invitation for each visit ; 
and taught bis sovereign an important lesson, that he might 
command the obedience of a subject, but that he must deserve 
the attachment of a friend. The sophists of every age, 
despising, or affecting to despise, the accidental distinctions of 
birtii and fortune,'* reserve their esteem for the superior qual- 
ities of the mind, with which they themselves are so plentifully 
endowed. Julian might disdain the acclamations of a venal 
court, who adored the Imperial purple ; but he was deeply 
flattered by the praise, the admonition, the freedom, and the 
envy of an independent philosopher, who refused his favors, 
loved his Person, celebrated his feme, and protected hia 
memory. The voluminous writings of Libanius still exist; 
foi the most part, they are the vain and idle compositions of 



•• Libanius, Orat Parent c. vil p. 280, 281. 

** Eimapius reports, tliat Libanius refused the honorary rank of 
PrsBtorian prsefect, as less illustrious than the title of Sophist (in Yii 
Aophist p 186.) The critics have observed a similar Bentimc« ' in out 
of the epifttles (zviil edit Wolf) of Libanius himsell 
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an cftAvr, wlio cultivated the science of words ; the prodtio- 
tions of a recluse student, whose mind, regardless of his 
contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on the Trojan war and 
the Athenian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of Antiocb 
sometimes descended firom this imaginary elevation ; he enter- 
tainei a various and elaborate correspondence;" he praised 
the virtues of his own times ; he boldly arraigned the abuse^ 
of public and private life ; and he eloquently pleaded the cause 
of Antioch against the just resentment of Julian and Theodosius. 
It is the common calamity of old age,'* to lose whatever might 
have rendered it desirable ; but Libanius experienced the pecu- 
liar misfortune of surviving the religion and the sciences, to 
which he had consecrated his genius. The friend of Julian 
was an indignant spectator of the triumph of Christianity ; and 
his bigotrv, which darkened the prospect of the visible world, 
did not inspire Libanius with any lively hopes of ce^lestial 
glory and happiness."* 

The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the field 
in the beginning of the spring ; and he dismissed, with contempt 
and reproach, the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the 
emperor beyond the limits of their own territory, to which he 
was resolved never to return. After a laborious march of two 
days," he halted on the third at Beraea, or Aleppo, where he 

*' Near two thousand of his letters — a mode of coihposition in 
whidi Libanius was thought to excel— are still extant, and already 
published. The critics may praise their subtle and elegant brevity ; 
yet Dr. Bentley (Dissertation upon Phalaris, p. 48) might justly, though 
Quaintly observe, that *' you feel, by the emptiness and deaaness of 
tnem, Uiat you converse with some dreanung pedant, witb kis dlbow 
)n his desk. 

*^ His birth is assigned to the year 314. He mention^ the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, ( A. D. 890,} and seems to allude to some events 
of a still later date. 

^ Libanius has composed the vain, prolix, but curious narrative of 
his own life, (torn. ii. p. 1 — 84, edit Morell,) of which EuAnpius (pt 
180 — 185) has left a concise and unfavorable account Among tiie 
moderns, Tillemont, (Hist des Empereurs^ torn. iv. p. 671— 576,) Fa- 
bridus, (Bibliot Grsec tom. vil p. 87-6 — 414,) and Lardner, (Heaihea 
Testimonies, torn. iv. p. 127 — 168,) have illustrated the character and 
writings of this £unous sophist. 

'• From Antioch to Litarbe, on the territor r of Chalcis, the road, 
over hills and through morasses, was extreir fiy bad ; and the Icosc 
stones were cemented only with sand, (Julian, epist xxvii.) It is sin 
gular enough that the Romans should have neglected the great com* 
mimieattoii between Antioch and the Euphratea See WesseUn^ 

'uef ir. p. 190 Bergier^ Hist des Grands Ohemins, torn; ii pi 100 
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had the mortification of finding a senate almost entirely CKri»' 
tian; who received with cold and formal demonstration^ of 
respect the eloquent sermon of the apostle of paganism. The 
son of one of the most illustrious citizens of Bersea, who had 
embraced, either from interest or conscience, the religion of 
the emperor, was disinherited by his angry parent The 
father and the son were invited to the Imperial table. Julian, 
placing himself between them, attempted, without success, to 
inculcate the lesson and example of toleration; supported, 
with affected calmness, the indiscreet zeal of the aged Chris- 
tian, who seemed to forget the sentiments of nature, and the 
duty of a subject; and at length, turning towards the afflicted 
youth, •' Since you have lost a fether," said he, " for my sake, 
it is incumbent on me to supply his place.'' ** The emperor 
was received in a manner much more agreeable to his wishes 
at Batnse,* a small town pleasantly seated in a grove of 
cypresses, about twenty miles from the city of Hierapolis. 
The solemn rites of sacrifice were decently prepared by tlie 
inhabitants of Batnse, who seemed attached to the worship of 
their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter ; but the serious piety 
of Julian was offended by the tumult of their applause ; and 
he too clearly discerned, that the smoke which arose firom 
their altars was the incense of flattery, rather than of devotion. 
The ancient and magnificent temple which had sanctified, for 
ho many ages, the city of Hierapolis," no longer subsisted ; 
and the consecrated wealth, which afforded a liberal mainte- 
nance to more than three hundred priests, might hasten its 
down^L Yet Julian enjoyed the satisfaction of embracing a 
philosopher and a firiend, whose religious firmness had with- 
stood the pressing and repeated solicitations of Constan tins and 

•• Julian alludes to this incident, (epist xxvii.,) which is more dis- 
tinctly rehited by Theodoret, (1. iii. c 22.) The intolerant sjjirit of tho 
Cather is applauded by Tilleroont, (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 534.) 
dnd even bj La Bleterie, ^Yie de Julien, p. 418.) 

^' See the curious treahse de Det Syria, inserted among the works 
of Lucian, (torn, iii p. 451 — 490, edit R^tz.) The singular appellatioQ 
of NiniMvettta (Ammiao. xiv. 8) might induce a suspicion; that Hieic^- 
polls had been the royal seat of the Assyrians. 

^ This name, of Syrian origin, is foand in the Arahic, and means a placa 
in a valley where waters meet JoJian says, the name of the city is Hat- 
Saric, the situation Greek. Bapffapixdv Svofta toUto, x<'^piov iorlv 'EAAi7»i«Ak 
The geographer AlmUeda (tah. Syriac. p. 129, edit. Ko^ler) speaks of it i a 
a manner' to justify the pm^es 0f Julian. — St Marthi.' Notes to Le Be»a, oi 
K.— M. 
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enemy. I'he troops were solemnly assemblifd; and the 
trembling Batavians were enclosed within the circle of the 
Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended bis tribunal ; and, 
as if he disdained to punish cowardice with death, he inflicted 
a stain of indelible ignominy on the officers, whose miscon- 
duct and pusillanimity were found to be the first occasion of 
the defeat. The Batavians were degraded from their rank, 
stripped of their arms, and condemned to be sold for slaves to 
the highest bidder. At this tremendous sentence, the troops 
fell prostrate on the ground, deprecated the indignation of their 
sovereign, and protested, that, if he would indulge them in 
another trial, they would approve themselves not unworthy of 
the name of Romans, and of his soldiers. Valentinian, with 
affected reluctance, yielded to their entreaties ; the Batavians 
resumed their arms, and with their arms, the invincible reso- 
lution of wiping away their disgrace in the blood of the 
Alemanui.** The principal command was declined by Daga- 
laiphus ; and that experienced general, who had represented, 
perhaps with too much prudence, the extreme difficulties of 
the undertaking, had^ the mortification, before the end of the 
campaign, of seeing his rival Jovinus convert those difficulties 
into a decisive advantage over the scattered forces of the Bar- 
barians. At the head of a well-disciplined army of cavalry, 
infantry, and light troops, Jovinus advanced, with cautious and 
rapid steps, to Scarponna,** * in the territory of Metz, where 
he surprised a large division of the Alemanni, before they 
had time to run to their arms ; and flushed his soldiers with 
the confidence of an easy and* bloodless victory. Another 
division, or rather army, of the enemy, after the cruel and 
wanton devastation of the adjacent country, reposed them- 
selves on the shady banks of the Moselle. Jovinus, who had 
viewed the ground with the eye of a general, made a silen. 
approach through a deep and woody vale, till he could dis- 
tinctly perceive the indolent security of the Germans. Some 

, — — - — ^-^ 

*" Ammian. xxvii. 1. Zosimus, L iv. p. 208. The disgrace of tlie 
Hatavians is suppressed by the contemporary soldier, from a regard 
Hor military honor, wliich could not affect a Greek rhetoriciaD of the 
Bucceeding age. 

"° See D'Anville, Notice de I'Ancienne Gaule, p. 587. The nam$ 
vi the Moselle, which is not specified by Ammianus, is clearly riUder 
fitood by Mascou, (Hist, of the Ancient Germans, vii. 2.) 

* Charpeigne on the Moselle. Mannert -— M. 
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were bathing their huge limbs in the river; others wew 
combing their long and flaxen hair ; others ag&in were swai 
lowing large draughts of rich and delicious wine. On a sud- 
den, they heard the sound of the Roman trumpet; they saw 
the enemy in their camp. Astonishment produced disorder ; 
disorder was followed by flight and dismay ; and the confused 
multitude of the bravest warriors was pierced by the swords 
and javelins of the legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives 
escaped to the third, and most considerable, camp, in the 
Oatalonian plains, near Chalons in Champagne : the strag- 
gling detachments were hastily recalled to their standard ; and 
the Barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished by the fate of 
their companions, prepared to encounter, in a decisive battle, the 
victorious forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody 
and obstinate conflict lasted a whole summer's day, with equal 
valor, and with alternate success. The Romans at length 
prevailed, with the loss of about twelve hundred men. Six 
thousand of the Alemanni were slain, four thousand were 
wounded ; and the brave Jovinus, after chasing the flying 
remnant of their host as far as the banks of the Rhine, 
returned to Paris, to receive the applause of his sovereign, and 
the ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year.** The 
triumph of the Romans was indeed sullied by their treatment 
of the captive king, whom they hung on a gibbet, without the 
knowledge of their indignant general. This disgraceful act 
of cruelty, which might be imputed to the fury of the troops, 
was followed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, the son 
of Vadomair ; a German prince, of a weak and sickly consti- 
tution, but of a daring and formidable spirit The domestic 
assassin was instigated and protected by the Romans ; *' and 
^he violation of the laws of humanity and justice betrayed 
their secret apprehension of the weakness of the declining 
empire. The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in public 
councils, as long as they retain any confidence in the power of 
the sword. 

While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled by their recent 
calamities, the pride of Valentinian was mortified by the unex- 
pected surprisal of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city 



•^ The battles are described by Ammianus, (xxvil 2,) and by ^m.- 
muBf (1. iv. p. 209,) who supposes Valentinian to have been present 
' Studio solkitante nostrorum, occuboit Ammian zzyil 10. 
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cing of Armenia, had degenerated still mor» shamefbllj than 
his Either Chosroes, from the manlj virtuef of the great Tiri- 
dates ; and as the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any 
enterprise of danger and glory, he could disguise his timid 
indolence by the more decent excuses of religion and grati* 
tude. Ue expressed a pious attachment to the memory of 
Oonstantius, from whose hands he had received in marriage 
Olympias, the daughter of the prefect Ablavius ; and the 
alliance of a female, who had been educated as the destined 
wife of the emperor Constans, exalted the dignity of a Bar- 
barian king.*' Tiranus professed the Christian religion; he 
reigned over a nation of Christians ; and he was restrained, 
by every principle of conscience and interest, from con- 
tributing to the victory, which would ^nsummate the ruin 
of the church. The alienated mind of Tiranus was exas- 
perated by the indiscretion of Jutian, who treated the king 
of Armenia as hds slave, and as the enemy of the gods. The 
haughty and threatening style of the Imperial mandates^ 
awakened the secret indignation of a prince, who, in the humil- 
iating state of dependence, was still conscious of his royal 
descent from the Arsacides, the lords of the East, and the rivals 
of the Roman power.f 

The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived 
to deceive the spies and to divert the attention of Sapor. The 
legions appeared to direct their march towards Nisibis and the 
Tigris. On a sudden they wheeled to the right ; traversed the 
level and naked plain of Carrhae ; and reached, on the third 

** Ammian. xx. 11. Atlianasius (torn. L p. 856) says, in general 
terms, that Constantius gave to bis brother's widow rots PapPapotSt an 
expression more suitable to a Roman than a Christian. 

^° Ammianus (xxiii. 2) uses a word much too soft for the occasion, 
monuerat. Muratori (Fabricius, Bibliothec. GrsBC. torn, vii p. 86) has 
published an epistle from Julian to the satrap Arsaoes; fierce, vulgar, 
and (though it might deceive Sozomen, L vi c. 6) most probably spuri- 
ous. La Bleterie (Hist de Jovien, tom. il p. 339) translates ana re* 
jects it* 

a Persarmenia, at the time of the death of Jalian. Such is M. 9t Martin'i 
view, (iii. 376, et sqq.,) which rests on the Armenian historians, Faastas of 
Byzantium, and Mesrob the biographer of the Patriarch Narses. In the his- 
tory of Armenia by Father Charaitch, and translated by Avdall, Tiran is still 
king of Armenia, at the time of Julian's death. F. Chamitch follows Mosen 
of Chorene, the authority of Gibbon. — M. 

* St. Martin considers it gennine : the Armenian writers mention such • 
letter, iii. 37.— M. 

t Arsaces did not abandon the Roman alliance, but gave it only fetsblg 
wpport St. Martin, iii. 41 — M. 
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day, the banks of the Euphrates, where the strong town of 
Nicephorium, or Callinicura, bad been founded by the Mace- 
donian kings. From thence the emperor pursued his march^ 
above ninety miles, along the winding stream of the Euphrates, 
till, at length, about one month after his departure from Anti- 
och, he discovered the towers of Circesium,* the extreme 
limit of the Roman dominions. The army of Julian, the 
most numerous that any of the Caesars had ever led against 
Persia, consisted of sixty-five thousand effectire and well- 
disciplined soldiers. The reteran bands of cavalry and 
mfantry, of Romans and Barbarians, had been selected fi^m 
the different provinces; and a just preeminence of loyalty 
and valor was claimed by the hardy Gauls, who guarded the 
throne and person of their beloved prince. A formidable 
txxly of Scythian auxiliaries had been transported from another 
climate, and almost from another world, to invade a distant 
country, of whose name and situation they were ignorant 
The love of rapine and war allured to the Imperial standard 
•everal tribes of Saracens, or roving Arabs, whose service 
Julian had commanded, while he sternly refused the payment 
of the ^accustomed subsidies. The broad channel of the 
Euphrates** was crowded by a fleet of eleven hundred ships, 
destined to attend the motions, and to satisfy the wants, of the 
Roman army. The military strength of the fleet was com- 
)x)sed of fifty armed gallep ; and these were accompanied by 
nn equal number of fiat-bottomed boats, which might occa- 
Monally be connected into the form of temporary bridges. 
Ihe rest of the ships, partly constructed of timber, and partly 
eovered with raw hides, were laden with an almost inex- 
haustible supply of arms and engines, of utensils and pro- 
visions. The vigilant humanity of Julian had embarked a verv 
large magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the use of the sol- 
diers, but he prohibited the indulgence of wine ; and rigor- 
ously stopped a long string of supermious camels that attempted 

^' Latissimum flumen Euphraten artabat Ammian. zziii 8 
Somewhat higher, at tho fords of Thapsacus, the river is four stadia, 
or SOO yards, almost half an English mUe, broad. (Xenophoo, Anabasis. 
1. 1 p. 41, edit Hutchinson, wi£ Foster's Observations, p. 29, Ae^ in 
the 2d volume of Spelman^s translation.) If the breadth of the 
Euphrates at Bir and zeugma is no more than 180 yards, (Voyages de 
Nieb'ihr, tom. il p. 885,) the enormous difference must chiefly arlM 
from the depth of the channel 

* Kirkena. the Carcbemiah of tfie Scriptures.- >-M. 
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to follow the rear of the army. The River Chaboias fall: into 
the Euphrates at Circesium;^' and as soon as Uie trumpet 
gave the signal of march, the Romans passed the little stream 
which separated two mighty and hostile empires. The cus- 
tom of ancient discipline required a military oration ; and 
Julian embraced every opportunity of displaying his eloquence, 
lie animated the impatient and attentive legions by the exam- 
ple of the inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of theii 
ancestors. He excited their resentment by a lively picture 
of the insolence of the Persians; and he exhorted them tc 
imitate his firm resolution, either to extirpate that perfidious 
nation, or to devote his life in the cause of the republic The 
eloquence of Julian was enforced by a donative of one hun- 
dred and thirty pieces of silver to every soldier; and the 
bridge of the Chaboras was instantly cut away, to convince 
the troops that they must place their hopes of safety in the 
success of their arms. Yet the prudence of the emperor 
induced him to secure a remote frontier, perpetually exposed 
to the inroads of the hostile Arabs. A detachment of four 
thousand men was left at Circesium, which <x)mpleted, to the 
number of ten thousand, the regular garrison of that important 
fortress.*' 

From the moment that the Romans entered the enemy^s 
country,** the country of an active and artful waemy, the order 
of march was disposed in three columns.*' Tbct strength of the 
infantry, and consequently of the whole array was placed in 
the centre, under the peculiar command of their master-gen- 
eral Victor. On the right, the brave Nevitta )«d a column of 
several legions along the banks of the Euphrates, and almost 
always in sight of the fleet The left flank of the army was 
protected by the column of cavalry. Hormis^as and Arin- 

*^ Munimentum tutissimum et &brh politum, cujv* mceoia Abon 
(the Orientals aspirate Chaboras or Ohabour) et Euptrates amfaiuDt 
flumina, velut spatium insulare fingentes. Ajnmian. zzxii. 6. 

** The enterprise and armament of Julian are described by himself 
(Epist. xxyil,) Ammianus Marcellinus, (xxiil 3, 4, 6,) Ubanius, (Orat 
Parent c. 108, 109, p. 832, 333,) Zosimus, (1. iil p. ISO, 161, 162J 
Sozomen, (1. vl c 1,) and John Malkla, (torn, il p. 1*7.) 

** Before he enters Persia, Ammianus copiously descri^^s (rxiii. <^ 
p. 396 — 419, edit. Gronov. in 4to.) the eighteen great 8«trap\eSi oi 
provinces, (as far as the Scric, or Chinese fr mtiers,) which were tab 
ject to the Sassanides. 

** Ammianus (xxiv. 1) and Zosimus (L iii p. 162, 168) hL.'«v *.«• 
ratelj expressed the order oi march. 
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thaetn were appointed generals of the borse ; and the singular 
adventures of Hormisdas ** are not undeserving of our notice. 
He was a Persian prince, of the royal race of the Sassanides, 
who, in the troubles of the minority of Sapor, had escaped 
from prison to the hospitable court of the great Constantine. 
Hormisdas at first excited the compassion, and at length 
acquired the esteem, of his new masters ; his valor and fidelity 
raised him to the military honors of the Roman service ; and 
though a Christian, he might indulge the secret satisfaction of 
convincing his ungrateful country, than at oppressed subject 
may prove the most dangerous enemy. Such was the dis- 
position of the three principal columns. The front and flanks 
of the army were covered by Lucilianus with a flying detach- 
ment of fifteen hundred light-armed soldiers, whose active 
vigilance observed the most distant signs, and conveyed the 
earliest notice, of any hostile approach. Dagalaiphus, and 
Secundinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted the troops of the 
rear-guard; the baggage securely proceeded in the intervals 
of the columns ; and die ranks, from a motive either of use 
or ostentation, were formed in such open order, that the whole 
hue of march extended almost ten miles. The ordinary post 
of Julian was at the head of the centre column ; but as he 
preferred the duties of a general to the state of a monarch, 
he rapidly moved, with a small escort of light cavalry, to the 
firont, the rear, the flanks, wherever his presence could ani- 
mate or protect the march of the Roman army. The country 
which they traversed from the Chaboras, to the cultivated 
lands of Assyria, may be considered as a part of the desert of 
Arabia, a dry and barren waste, which could never be im- 
proved by the most powerful arts of human industry. Julian 
marched over the same ground which had been trod above 
seven hundred years before by the footsteps of the younger 
Cyrus, and which is described by one of the companions of 
his expedition, the sage and heroic Xenophon.*' " The coun- 

** The adventures of Hormisdas are related with some mixture of 
fiible, (Zosimos, L ii p. 100 — 102; Tiliemonty Hist des Empereurs 
torn. iv. p. 198.) It is fdmost impossible that he should be the brothei 
(frater germanus) of an eldest and potthununu child : nor do I recol- 
lect that Ammianus ever gives him that title.* 

^* See the first book of the Anabasis, p. 45, 46. This pleasing 

* St. Martin concciTes that he was an elder brother by another aiotfaef 
fiha had several ofaildrm, ii. 34. ~IL 
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tiy was a plain throughout, as even as the sea, And fall of 
wormwood; and if anj otjher kind of shrubs or reeds grew 
there, they had all an aromatic smell, but no trees could be 
seen. Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses,^ 
appeared to be the only inhabitants of the desert; and the 
fiAtigues of the march were alleviated by the amusements of 
the chase.'^ The loose sand of the desert was frequently 
raised by the innd into clouds of dust ; and a great number 
of the soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were suddenly 
thrown to the ground by the violence of an unexpected 
hurricane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to the 
antelopes and wild asses of the desert ; but a variety of popu- 
lous towns and villages were pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the Euphrates, and in the islands which are occasionally 
formed by that river. The dty of Annah^ or Anatho,^* the 
actual residence of an Arabian emir, is composed of two long 
streets, which enclose, within a natural fortification, a smah 
island in the midst^ and two fruitful spots on either side, of 
the Euphrates. The warlike inhabitants of Anatho showed 
a disposition to stop the march of a Roman emperor; till thej^ 
were diverted from such fatal presumption by tJie mild exhor- 
tations of Prince Hormisdas, and the approaching terrors of 
tlie fleet and army. They implored, and experienced, the 
clemency of Julian, who transplanted the people to an advan- 
tageous settlement, near Chalcis in Syria, and admitted Pusseus, 
the governor, to an honorable rank in his service and friend* 
ship. But the impr^nable fortress of Thilutha could scorn 
the menace of a siege ; and the emperor was obliged to con- 
tent himself with an insulting promise, that, when he had sub- 
dued the interior provinces of Persia, Thilutha would no longer 
refuse to grace the triumph of the emperor. The inbabitanti 

work 19 origiiial and aathentia Tet Xenophon's meowry, perhajM 
many years after the expedition, has sometimes betrayed him ; and 
the distances which he marks are often larger than either a soldier or 
a geograi^er will allow. 

^ Mr. Spelman^ the JSnglidi translaior of the Anahasis, (wiL i, pt 
(^1,) confounds the antelope with the roebudt, and the wiki aM fmk 
the zebra. 

** See Voyages de Tayemier, part I L iil p. 816, and man ebptcialf 
ly Yiaggi di Pietro della Yalle, torn. L lett xyii p. 611, <be. He was 

Siorant of the old name and condition of Annan. Our blind trar* 
era seldomjpoeaeBa any previous knowledge of the ooqntries whkk 
tlMy f isit Shaw and Toumefort desonre ao hooorp' ^xceptioa 
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<rf the open towns, unable to resist, and unwilling to yielili fled 
with precipitation ; and their houses, filled with spoil and pro- 
visions, were occupied by the soldiers of Julian, who massacred, 
without remorse and without punishment, some defencelesi 
women. During the march, the Surenas,*^ or Persian general, 
ami Malek Rodosaces, the renowned emir of the tribe of 
Gassan,^ incessantly hovered round the army; every strag- 
gler was intercepted; every detachment was attacked;* and 
8ie valiant Hormisdas escaped with some difficulty from 
their hands. But the Barbarians were finally repulsed ; the 
country became every day less favorable to the operations 
of cavalry; and when tiie Romans arrived at Macepracta, 
they {lerceived the ruins of the wall, which had been con- 
structed by the ancient kings of Assyria, to secure their 
dominions from the incursions of the Medes. These prehmi- 
naries of the expedition of Julian appear to have employed 
about fifteen days ; and we may compute near three hundred 
miles from the fortress of Oircesium to the wall of Mace- 
practai"J 

The fertile province of Assyria,*' which stretched beyond 



^ Famosi nominis latro, says Ammianus ; a high encomium fur an 
Arab. The tribe of Gasean had settled on the edge of Syria, and 
reigned some time in Damascus, und^ a dynasty <^ thirty-one kings, 
or emirs, from the time of Pompey to that of the Ehalif Omar. 
D'Herbelo^ Bibliothdque Orientate, p. 860. Pococke, Specimen 
Hist Arabicse, p. 76 — -78. The name of Rodosaces does not appear 
in the listf 

*i See Ammianus, ^xziv. 1,2,) libanius, (Orat Parental & 110, 111, 
p. 834,) Zosimus, (L iiL p. 164 — 168.) 

*' The description of Assyria, b furnished by Herodotu^ (L L <x 
192, iIec.,) who sometimes writes for children, and sometimes for 
philosophers ; by Strabo, (1. xvl p. 1070 — 1082,) and by Ammianus, 
(L zziil CL 6.) Tlie most useful of the modem travellers are Taver- 
nier, (part L L il p. 226—268,) Otter, (tont il p. 86—69, and 189— 
2^,) and Niebuhr, (torn, il p. 172—288.) Yet I much regret tiiat th^ 
jroib Atoibi of AbuUeda has not been translated. 



* This is not a title, hut the name of a great Persian family. St Martin, 
iu. 79.— M. 

t Rodosaces-Malek is king. St Martin considers that Gihhon has &Uen 
into an error in brinsing the tribe of G^assan to the Baphrates. In Ammi- 
anas it is Assan. M. St Martin would read Massanitaram, the same with 
the Manzanits of Malala. — ^M. 

X This Syriac or Chaldaic wcmtI has relation to its position ; it easily bean 
d» signification of the division of the waters. M. St M. oonsidfirs il tin 
liassice of Plmy, v. 36. St Martin, iii 83.— M. 
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the Tigris, as &r as the mountains of Media,** extended abool 
four hundred miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta, to 
the territory of Basra, where the united streams of the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris discharge themselves into the Persian Gulf.** 
The whole country might have claimed the peculiar name of 
Mesopotamia ; as the two rivers, which are never more distant 
than fifty, approach, between Bagdad and Babylon, within 
twenty-five 'miles, of each other. A multitude of artificial 
canals, dug without much labor in a soft and yielding soil, 
connected the rivers, and intersected the plain of Assyria. 
The uses of these artificial canals were various and important. 
They served to discharge the superfluous waters from one river 
*nto the other, at the season of their respective inundations. 
Subdividing themselves into smaller and smaller branches, they 
refreshed the dry lands, and supplied the deficiency of rain. 
They fstcilitated the intercourse of peace and commerce ; and, 
as Uie dams could be speedily broke down, they armed the 
despair of the Assyrians with the means of opposing a sudden 
deluge to the progress of an invading army. To the soil and 
climate of ABS3nria, nature had denied some of her choicest 
gifts, the vine, the olive, and the fig-tree ; * but the food which 
supports the life of man, and particularly wheat and barley, 
were produced with inexhaustible fertility ; and the husband- 
man, who committed his seed> to the earth, was frequently 
rewarded with an increase of two, or even of three, hundred. 
The fece of the country was interspersed with groves of innu- 

** Ammiaous remarks, that the primitive Assyria, -which compre- 
hended Ninus, (Nineveh,) and Arbela, had assumed the more recent 
and peculiar appellation of Adiabene ; and he seems to fix Teredon, 
Vologesia, and Apollonia, as the extreme cities of the actual province 
of Assyria. 

** The two rivers unite at Apamea, or Corna, (one hundred miles 
from the Persian Oul^) into the broad stream of the Pasitigris, or Shut- 
ul-Arab. The Euphrates formerly reached the sea by a separate chaa- 
nel, which was obstructed and diverted by th$ citizens of Orchoe, about 
twenty miles to the south-east of modem Basra. (D'Anville, in the 
Merooires de TAcad. des Inscriptions, tom. zxx. p. 171 — 191.) 



* We are informed by Mr. Gibbon, that nature has denied to the soil an 
eltmate of Assyria some of her choicest ^fts, the vine, the oUve, and th 
tig-tree. This might have been the case u the age of Ammianns Marcd- 
tiwjs, bat it is not so at the present day ; and it is a cnrioas fact that the 
grape, the olive, and the fig, are the most common fmits in die province, and 
may be seen ii every gu-den. Macdonald Kinncir, Oeogr. Mem. ou PenU 
p. 339— M. 
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merable palm-trees ; " and the diligent natives celebrated, 
either in verse or prose, the three hundred and sixty uses to 
which the trunk, the branches, the leaves^ the juice, and the 
fruit, were skilfully applied. Several manufactures, especially 
those of leather and linen, employed the industry of a numer- 
ous people, and afforded valuable materials for foreign trade ; 
which appears, however, to have been conducted by the hands 
of strangers. Babylon had been converted into a royal park ; 
but noar the ruins of the ancient capital, new cities had suc- 
cessively arisen, and the populousness of the country was dis- 
played in the multitude of towns and villages, which were 
built of brioks dried in the sun, and strongly cemented with 
bitumen ; the natural and peculiar production of the Babylo- 
nian soil. While the successors of Cyrus reigned over Asia, 
the province of Syria alone maintained, during a third part 
of the year, the luxurious plenty of the table and household of 
the Great King. Four considerable villages were assigned for 
the subsistence of his Indian dogs ; eight hundred stallions, and 
sixteen thousand mares, were constantly kept, at the expense 
of the country, for the royal stables ; and as the daily tribute, 
which was paid to the satrap, amounted to one English bushe 
of silver, we may compute the annual revenue of Assyria at 
more than twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling.** 

The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian to the calami 
ties of war ; and the philosopher retaliated on a guiltless peo- 
ple the acts of rapine and cruelty which had been committed 
by their haughty master in the Roman provinces. The* trem- 
bling Assyrians summoned the rivers to their assistance ; and 
completed, with their own hands, the ruin of their countr^•. 
The roads were rendered impracticable ; a flood of waters wm ^ 

*^ The learned KaBmpfer, as a botanist, an antiquary, and a traveller, 
oas exhausted (Amoenitat. Exoticse, FasicuL iv. p. 660--764) the wholn 
•ubiect of palm-trees. 

*■ Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap an Artaba of silver eacli 
day. The well-known proportion of weights and measures (see Bishoj* 
Hoo|)er*s elaborate Inquiry,) the specific gravity of water and silvei-. 
and the value of that metal, will afford, after a short process, the annual 
revenue which I have stated. Yet the Great King received no more 
than 1000 Euboic, or Tyrian, talents (252,000/.) from Assyria. The 
comparison of two passages in Herodotus, (1. i. c. 192, L iii. c. 89 — 96,) 
reveals an important difference between the gross, and the net, revenue 
6f Persia; the sums paid by the province, and the gold or silver depos« 
ited in the royal treasure. The monarch might annually save three 
millions six hundred thousand p< /ui Is, of the seventeen or eighteen 
iuAts raised upon the people. 

VOL. II — X 
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poured into tie camp ; and, during several days, the troops of 
Julian were obliged to contend with the most discouraging 
hardships. But every obstacle was surmounted by the perse- 
verance of the legionaries, who were inured to toil as well as 
to danger, and who felt themselves animated by the spirit of 
their leader. The damage was gradually repaired ; the waterp 
were restored to their proper channels ; whole groves of palm- 
trees were cut down, and placed along the broken parts of tha 
road ; and the army passed over the broad and deeper canals, 
on bridges of floating rafts, which were supported by the help 
of bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the arms 
of a Roman emperor : and they both paid the severe penalty 
of their rashness. At the distance of fifty miles from the 
royal residence of Ctesiphon, Perisabor,*^ or Anbar, held the 
second rank in the province ; a city, large, p(^uk)us, and well 
fortified, surrounded with a double wal^, ahnost encompassed 
by a branch of the Euphrates, and defended by the vaknr of a 
numerous garrison. The exhortations of Hormisdas were 
repulsed with contempt ; and the ears of the Persian prince 
were wounded by a just reproach, that, unmindftii of his royal 
oirth, he conducted an army of strangers against his king and 
country. The Assyrians maintained their loyalty by a skilful, 
as well as vigorous, defence ; till the lucky stroke of a battering- 
ram, having opened a large breach, by shattering one of the 
angles of the wall, they hastily retired into the fortifications of 
the interior citadel. The soldiers of Julian ru^ed irapetuousiy 
into the town, and after the full gratification of every military 
appetite, Perisabor was reduced to ashes; and the engines 
which assaulted the citadel were planted on the ruins of the 
smoking houses. The contest was continued by an incessant 
and mutual discharge of missile weapons ; and the superiority 
which the Romans might derive from the mechanical powers 
of their balistse and catapultse was counterbalanced by the 
advantage of the ground on the side of the besieged. But as 
soon as an Helepolia had been constructed, which could engage 
on equal terms with the loftiest ramparts, the tremendous 
aspect of a moving turret, that would leave no hope of resist- 
ance or mercy, terrified the defenders of the citadel into an 

* Libanias says that it was a great city of ARsyria, called after the name 
of the reigning king : ifiv irAij *AiT(Tvpi(ov (uydXtj rov rSre /SactXe^ovros iiruitfVftoi. 
The orator of Antioch is not mistaken. The Persians and Syrians calleid H 
Fyroaz Scbaponr or Fyrouz Schaliboar; in Persian, the victory of Schah 
poar. It owed that Lame to Sapor the First It was before called Anbtf 
it Martin, iii. 85.— M. 
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htunble sabmission ; and the place was surrendcired only twe 
days after Julian first appeared under the walls of Perisabor. 
Two thousand five hundred persons, of both sexes, the feebU 
remnant of a flourishing people, were permitted to retire ; th^ 
plentiful magazines of corn, of arms, and of splendid furniture^ 
were partly distributed among the troops, and partly reserved 
for the public service ; the useless stores were destroyed by fire 
or thrown into the stream of the Euphrates ; and the fate of 
Amida was revenged by the total ruin of Perisabor. 

The city or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, which wa» 
defended by sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two strong 
and solid walls of brick and bitumen, appears to have been 
constructed at the distance of eleven miles, as the safeguard 
of the capital of Persia. The emperor, apprehensive of leaving 
such an important fortress in his rear, immediately formed 
the siege of Maogamalcha ; and the Roman army was distrib- 
uted, for that purpose, into three divisions. Victor, at the head 
of the cavalry, and of a detachment of heavy-armed foot, was 
ordered to clear the country, as far as the banks of the Tigris, 
and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The conduct of the attack was 
assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to place his whole 
dependence in the military engines which he erected against 
the walls; while he secretly contrived a more efficacious 
method of introducing his troops into the heart of the dty 
Under the direction of Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, the trenches 
were opened at a considerable distance, and gradually pro- 
longed as far as the edge of the ditch. The ditch was speed 
ily filled with earth ; and, by the incessant labor of the troops, 
a mine was carried under the foundations of the walls, and 
sustained, at sufficient intervab, by props of timber. Three 
chosen cohorts, advancing in a single file, f iently explored 
the dark and dangerous passage ; till thei? intrepid leader 
whispered back the intelligence, thai* he was ready to issue 
from his confinement into the streets of the hostile city. Julian 
checked their ardor, that he might insure their success ; and 
immediately diverted the attention of the garrison, by the tu- 
mult and clamor of a general assault. The Persians, who, from 
their walls, contemptuously beheld the progress of an impotent 
attack, celebrated with songs of triumph the glory of Sapor : 
and ventured to assure the emperor, that he might iscend the 
starry mansion of Ormusd, before he could hope to take the 
impregnable city of Maogamalcha. The city was already 
ta£eii« Hist(Hy has recorded the name of a private soldiei 
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the first wh) ascended from the mine into a deserted tower 
The passage was widened by his companions, who presse<l 
forwards with impatient valor. Fifteen hundred enemies were 
already in the midst of the city. The astonished garrison 
abandoned the walk, and their only hope of safety ; the gates 
were instantly burst open ; and the revenge of the soldier, 
unless -it were suspended by lust or avarice, was satiated by an 
andistinguishing massacre. The governor, who had yielded ov 
a promise of mercy, was burnt alive, a few days afterwards, on 
a charge of having uttered some disrespectful words against the 
honor of Prince Hormisdas.* The fortifications were razed to 
tne ground ; and not a vestige was left, that the city of Mao- 
gamalcha had ever existed. The neighborhood of the capital 
of Persia was adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously 
enriched with every production that could gratify the luxury 
and pride of an Eastern monarch. The pleasant situation of 
the gardens along the banks of the Tigris, was improved, 
according to the Persian taste, by the symmetry of flowers, 
fountains, and shady walks : and spacious parks were enclosed 
for the reception of the bears, lions, and wild boars, which were 
maintained at a considerable expense for the pleasure of the 
royal chase. The park walls were broken down, the savage 
game was abandoned to the darts of the soldiers, and the pal- 
aces of Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the command of the 
Roman emperor. Julian, on this occasion, showed himself igno- 
rant, or careless, of the laws of civility, which the prudence and 
refinement of polished ages have established between hostile 
princes. Yet these wanton ravages need not excite in our 
breasts any vehement emotions of pity or resentment. A simple, 
naked statue, finished by the hand of a Grecian artist, is of more 
genuine value than all these rude and costly monuments of 
Barbaric labor ; and, if we are more deeply affected by the ruin 
of a palace than by the conflagration of a cottage, our human- 
ity must have formed a very erroneous estimate of the miseries 
of human life." 

*'' The operations of the Assyrian war are circumstantially related 
by Ammianus, (xxiv. 2, 3, 4, 5,) Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c 112 — 128, pt 
S85— 847,) Zosimus, (1. iii. p. 168 — 180,) and Gregory Nazianzen, (Orat 
iv. p. 113, 144.) Tlie military criticisms of the saint are devoutly 
eupied by Tillemoiit, his faithful slave. 

* And as guilty of a doable treachery, having first engaged to Borrendfli 
the city, and aflerwirds valiantly defended it Gibbon, perhaps, shoaU 
hxro noticed this charge, though he mav have rejected it as imf robable 
Compure Zosimus. iii. 23.~M- 
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Julian was an object of hatred and terror to the Persians * 
and the painters of that nation represented the invader of their 
country under the emblem of a furious lion, who vomited from 
his mouth a consuming fire/* To his friends and soldiers the 
philosophic hero appeared in a more amiable light ; and his 
virtues were never more conspicuously (^played, than in the 
last and most active period of his Hfe. He practised, without 
effort, and almost without merit, the habitual qualities of tem- 
perance and sobriety. According to the dictates of that artifi- 
cial wisdom, which assumes an absolute dominion over the 
mind and body, he sternly refused himself the indulgence of 
the most natural appetites.** In the warm climate of Assyria, 
which solicited a luxurious people to the gratification of every 
sensual desire,** a youthful conqueror preserved his chastity 
pure and inviolate ; nor was Juhan ever tempted, even by 9 
motive of curiosity, to visit his female captives of exquisite 
beauty,** who, instead of resisting his power, would have dis- 
puted with each other the honor of his embraces. With the 
same firmness that he resisted the allurements of love, he 
sustained the hardships of war. When the Romans marched 
through the flat and flooded country, their sovereign, on foot, 
at the head of his legions, shared their fatigues and animated 
their diligence. In every useful labor, the hand of Julian was 
prompt and strenuous ; and the Imperial purple was wet and 
dirty as the coarse garment of the meanest soldier. The two 
sieges allowed him some remarkable opportunities of signal- 
izing his personal valor, which, in the improved state of the 
military art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent general. 
The emperor stood before the citadel of Perisabor, insensible 

" Libanins de ulciscend^ Juliani nece, c. 13, p. 162. 

*' The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, and Scipio, were acts 
of justice. Julian's chastity was voluntaiy, and, in his opinion, meri- 
torious. 

*" Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. Juvenal. Satir. i. 104) observes, that 
nihil corruptius moribus. The matrons and virgins of Babylon freely 
mingled with the men in licentious banquets; and as they felt the 
intoxication of wine and love, they gradually, and almost completely, 
threw aside the encumbrance of dress ; ad ultimum ima corporum 
velamenta projiciunt. 1. Curtius, v. 1 . 

*^ Ex virginibus autem quae speciosae sunt captse, et in Perside, 
ubi fseminarum pulchritudo excellit, nee contrectare aliquam votuit 
nee videre. Ammian. xxiv. 4. The native race of Persians is small 
and ugly ; but it has been improved by the perpetual mixture of 
Circassian blood, (Herodot. 1. iii. c. 97. Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, torn, 
iii. p. 420.) 
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of his extreme danger, and encouifSged his troape to burst 
open the gates of iron, till he was almost overwhelmed under 
a cloud of missile weapons and huge stones, that were directed 
against bis person. As be examined the exterior fortifications 
of Mac^amalcha, two Persians, devoting themselves for their 
country, suddenly ^osbed upon him with drawn cimeters: 
the emperor dexterously received their blows on his uplifted 
shield ; and, with a steady and well-aimed thrust^ laid one of 
his adversaries dead at bis feet. The esteem of a prince who 
possesses the virtues which he approves, is the noblest recom- 
pense of a deserving subject ; and the authority which Julian 
derived from his personal merit, enabled him to revive and 
enforce the rigor of ancient discipline. He punished with 
death or ignominy the misbehavior of three troops of horse, 
who, in a skirmish with the Surenas, had lost their honor and 
one of their standards : and he distinguished with obsidioncU** 
crowns the valor of the foremost soldiers, who had ascended 
into the city oi Maogamalcha. After the siege of Perisabor, 
the firmness oi the emperor was exercised by the inscJent 
avarice of Ibe army, who loudly complained, that their services 
were rewarded by a trifling donative of one hundred pieces 
oi silver. His just indignation was expressed in the grave 
and manly language of a Roman. ^^ Riches are the object 
of your desires ; those riches are in the hands of the Persians ; 
and the spoils of this fruitful country are proposed as the 
prize of jaar valor and discipline. Believe me," added 
Julian, ^^ iSie Roman republic, which formerly possessed such 
jmmen^e treasures, is now reduced to want and wretchedness 
Mince our princes have been persuaded, by weak and interested 
ministers, to purchase with gold the tranquillity of the Bar- 
^)arians. The revenue is exhausted; the cities are ruined; 
the provinces are dispeopled. For myself the only inheritance 
that I have received from my royal ancestors is a soul inca- 
pable of fear ; and as long as I am convinced that every real 
advantage is seated in the mind, I shall not blush to acknowl- 
edge an honorable poverty, which, in the days of ancient 
virtue, was considered as the glory of Fabricius. That glory, 
and that virtue, may be your own, if you will listen to the 



*' Obsidionalibus coronis donatl Ammian. xxiv. 4. Either Julian 
or his historian were unskilful antiquaries. He should have given murai 
crowns. The ohndional were the reward of a general who had deliv- 
sred a besieged dty, (Aulus Gellius, Noct Attic v. 6.) 
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▼oice of Heaven and of your leader. But if you will rashlr 
persist, if you are determined to renew the shameful and mis* 
chievous examples of old seditions, proceed. As it becomes 
an emperor who has filled the first rank among men, I am 
prepared to die, standing; and to despise a precarious life, 
which, every hour, may depend on an accidental fever. If 1 
have been found unworthy of the command, there are now 
among you, (I speak it with pride and pleasure,) there are 
many chie& whose merit and experience are equal to the con- 
duct of the most important war. Such has been the temper of 
my reign, that I can retire, without regret, and without appre- 
hension, to the obscurity of a private station." ** The modest 
resolution of Julian was answered by the unanimous applause 
and cheerful obedience of the Romans, who declared their con- 
fidence of victory, while tiey fought under the banners of their 
heroic prince. Their courage was kindled by his frequent and 
familiar asseverations, (for such wishes were the oaths of Julian,) 
** So may I reduce the Persians under the yoke I" ** Thus may I 
restore the strength and splendor of the republic !" The love 
of fame was the ardent passion of his soul : but it was not 
before he trampled on the ruins of Maogamalcha, that he 
allowed himself to say, ^' We have now provided some materials 
for the sophist of Antioch." "* 

The successful valor of Julian had triumphed over all the 
obstacles that opposed his march to the gates of Ctesiphon. 
But the reduction, or even the siege, of the capital of Persia, 
was still at a distance : nor can the military conduct of the 
emperor be clearly apprehended, without a knowledge of the 
country which was the theatre of his bold and skilful opera- 
tions.** Twenty miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has 
observed some ruins of the palaces of Ctesi[Aon, which, in 
the time ci Julian, was a great and populous ciiy. The 

*' I give this speech as original and genuine. Amroianue «night 
liear, could transcribe, and was incapable of inventing, it 1 uA^e 
used some slight freedoms, and conclude with the most forcible 
sentence. 

•* Ammian. xxiv. 3. Libanius, Orat Parent, c. 122, p. 846. 

** M. d'Anville, (M^m. de T Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xxxviii 
p. 246 — 259) has ascertained the true position and distance of Baby- 
lon, Seleuda, Ctesiphon, Bagdad, &c The Roman traveller, Pietro 
della Yalle, (torn, i lett x>'ii p. 650 — 780,) seems to be the most intelli- 
gent spectator of that famous province. He is a gentleman and a 
wjiolar, but intolerably vain and prolix. 
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Dame and glory of the adjacent Seleucia were forever extin* 
guishc'd ; and the only remaining quarter of that Greek colony 
had resumed, with the Assyrian language and manners, tJi« 
primitive appellation of Coche. Coche was situate on the 
western side of the Tigris ; but it was naturally considere<l as 
a suburb of Ctesiphon, with which we may suppose it to have 
been connected by a permanent bridge of boats. The united 
'«irts contribute to form the common epithet of Al Modain, 
I HE CITIES, which the Orientals have bestowed on the winter 
residence of the Sassinades ; and the whole circumference 
of the Persian capital was strongly fortified by the waters 
of the river, by lofty walls, and by impracticable morasses. 
Near the ruins of Seleucia, the camp of Julian was fixed, and 
secured, by a ditch and rampart, against the sallies of the 
numerous and enterprising garrison of Coche. In this fruitful 
and pleasant country, the Romans were plentifully supplied 
with water and forage : and several Ibrts, which might have 
embarrassed the motions of the army, submitted, after some 
resistance, to the efforts of their valor. The fleet passed 
from the Euphrates into an artificial derivation of that river, 
which pours a copious and navigable stream into the Tigris, 
at a small distance below the great city. If they had followed 
this royal canal, which bore the name of Nahar-Malcha,'* the 
intermediate situation of Coche would have separated the fieel 
and army of Julian ; and the rash attempt of steering against 
the current of the Tigris, and forcing their w<iy through the 
midst of a hostile capital, must have been att<>uded with the 
total destruction of the Roman navy. The prudence of the 
emperor foresaw the danger, and provided the remedy. As 
he had minutely studied the operations of Trajan in the same 
country, he soon recollected that his warlike prwiecessor had 
dug a new and navigable canal, which, leaving Oxjhe on the 
right hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar-MalcUa into the 
river Tigris, at some distance above the cities. From the 
information of the peasants, Julian ascertained the vestiges 
of this ancient work, which were almost obliterated \.y design 
or accident. By the indefatigable labor of the soldiers, a 
broad and deep channel was speedily prepared for the recep- 

•• The Royal Canal (Nahar-Malcha) might be successively re?*/'c«d, 
altered, divided, <fec, (Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. torn. ii. p. 463 ;) «»d 
these changes may serve to explain the seeming contradictions of anti- 
quity. In the time of Julian, it must have fallen into the EuphratM 
felow Ctesiphon. 
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tion of the Euphrates. A strong dike was constructed to xn 
terrupt the ordinary current of the Nahar-Malcha : a flood of 
waters rushed impetuously into their new bed ; and the Roman 
fleet, steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, derided 
the vain and ineffectual barriers which the Persians of Ctes- 
iphon ha«i erected to oppose their passage. 

As it became necessary to transport the Roman army over 
the Tigris, another labor presented itself, of less toil, but of 
more danger, than the preceding expedition. The stream was 
broad and rapid; the ascent steep and difficult; and the 
intrenchments which had been formed on the ridge of the 
opposite bank, were lined with a numerous army of heavy cui- 
rassiers, dexterous archers, and huge elephants ; who (accord- 
ing to the extravagant hyperbole of libanius) could trample 
with the same ease a field of com, or a legion of Romans.** 
In the presence of such an enemy, the construction of a 
bridge was impracticable ; and the intrepid prince, who in- 
stantly seized the only possible expedient, concealed his 
design, till the moment of execution, from the knowledge of 
the Barbarians, of his own troops, and even of his generals 
themselves. Under the specious pretence of examining the 
state of the magazines, fourscore vessels* were gradually 
unladen; and a select detachment, apparently destined for 
some secret expedition, was ordered to stand to their arms on 
the first signal. Julian disguised the silent anxiety of his own 
mind with- smiles of confidence and joy ; and amused the 
hostile nations with the spectacle of military games, which he 
insultingly celebrated under the walls of Coche. The day 
was consecrated to pleasure; but, as soon as the hour of 
supper was passed, the emperor summoned the generals to his 
tent, and acquainted them that he had fixed that night for the 
passage of the Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful 
astonishment ; but, when the venerable Sallust assumed the 
privilege of his age and experience, the rest of the chie& 

^a^ayyoi. Rien n'est beau que le vrai ; a maxim which should be iii^ 
rribed on the desk of every rhetorician. 



• This is a mistake ; each vessel (according to Zosimas two, according 
to Ammianus five) had eighty men. Amm. xxiv. 6, with Wagner's note. 
Oibhon mast have read octosenas for octogenis. The five vessels selected 
for this service were remarkably large and strong provision transport* 
The strength of the fleet remained with Julian to cany over the amiy 
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•uppoiied with freedom the w^ght of his prudent reinon* 
ttrances." Julian contented himself with observing, that 
conquest and safety depended on the attempt ; that instead of 
diminishing, the number of their enemies would be inceased, 
by successive reenforcements ; and that a longer delay would 
neither contract the breadth of the stream, nor level the height 
of the bank. The signal was instantly given, and obeyed ; the 
most impatient of the legionaries leaped into five vessels that 
lay nearest to the bank ; and as they plied their oars with in- 
trepid diligence, they were lost, after a few moments, in the 
darkness of the night A flame arose on the opposite side ; and 
Julian, who too clearly understood that his foremost vessels, 
in attempting to land, had been fired by the enemy, dexter- 
ously converted their extreme danger into a presage of victory. 
"Our fellow-soldiers," he eagerly exclaimed, "are already 
masters of the bank ; see — they make the appointed signal ; 
let us hasten to emulate and assist their courage." The 
united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence of 
(he current, and they reached the eastern shore of the Tigris 
with sufficient speed to extinguish the flames, and rescue their 
adventurous companions. The difficulties of a steep and 
lofby ascent were increased by the weight of armor, and the 
darkness of the night A shower of stones, darts, and fire, 
was incessantly discharged on the heads of the assailants; 
who, after an arduous struggle, climbed the bank and stood 
victorious upon the rampart As soon as they possessed a 
more equal field, Juhan, who, with his light infantry, had led 
the attack,"' darted through the ranks a skilful and experienced 
eye : his bravest soldiers, according to the precepts of Homer,'' 
were distributed in the front and rear : and all the trumpets of 

*' libanius alludes to the most powerful of the generals. I have 
Tentured to same SaUust. Ammianus says, of all the leaders, quod acri 
met^ territi duces concordi precatii fieri prohibere tcntorent* 

*' Hinc Imperator .... (says Ammianus) ipse cum levis armatursB 
auxiliis per prima postremaque discurrens, <&a Tet Zosimus, his 
friend, does not allow him to pass the river till two days after the 
battle. 

''^ Secundum Homericam dispositionem. A similar disposition ia 
asci ibed to the wise Nestor, in the fourtli book of the Iliad ; and Homer 
was never absent from the mind of Juliaa 



* It is evident that Gihhon has mistaken the sense of Libanics ; his mr^ 
ean oiJy apply to a commander of a detachment, no to so eminent a peraai 
M the Praefect of the East. St. Martin, iii. 313.— M. 
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ihe Imperial army sounded to battle. The Romans, aftei 
sending up a military shout, advanced in measured steps to 
the animating notes of martial music; launched their formi- 
dable javelins ; and rushed forwards with drawn swords, to 
deprive the Barbarians, by a closer onset, of the advantage of 
their missile weapons. The whole engagement lasted above 
tweUe hours; till the gradual retreat of the Persians was 
changed into a disorderly flight, of which the shameAil 
example was given by the principal leader, and the Surenas 
iiimself. They were pursued to the gates of Gtesiphon ; and 
the conquerors might have entered the dismayed city," if 
their general, Victor, who was dangerously wounded with an 
arrow, had not conjured them to desist from a rash attempt, 
which must be fatal, if it were not successful. On thdr side, 
the Romans acknowledged the loss of only seventy-five men ; 
while they affirmed, that the Barbarians had left on the field of 
oattle two thousand five hundred, or even six. thousand, of 
their bravest soldiers. The spoil was such as might be 
expected from the riches and luxury of an Oriental camp; 
large quantities of silver and gold, splendid arms and trap- 
pings, and beds and tables of massy silver.* The victorious 
emperor distributed, as the rewards of valor, some honorable 
^fts, civic, and mural, and naval crowns; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than the wealth of 
Asia. A solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of war, but 
the appearances of the victims threatened the most inauspicious 
events ; and Julian soon discovered, by less ambiguous signs, 
that he had now reached the term of his prosperity." 

On the second day after the battle, the domestic guards, the 
Jovians and Herculians, and the remaining troops, which 

^^ Persas terrore subito miscuerunt, yer8isc|ue agminibus totius gen* 
tis, apertas Ctesiphontis portas victor miles intr&sset, ni major prseda- 
rum occasio fuisset, quam cura victorisB, (Sextus Ruifus de Provindiaa 
c 28.) Their avarice might dispose them to hear the advice of 
Victor. 

^^ The labor of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the victory, 
are described by Ammianus, (xxiv. 5, 6,) Libanius, (Orat Parent, a 
124 — 128, p. 347 — 853,) Greg. Nazianzen, (Orat iv. p. 116,) Zosimus^ 
(L ill p. 181 — 183,) and Sextus Rufus, (de Provinciis, c. 28.) 



* The suburbs of Ctesiphon, according to a new fragment of EonapiaSi 
were so fiill of provisions, that the soldiers were in danger of safibring from 
excess. Mai, p. 2^0. Ennapins in Niebnhr. Nov. Byz. Coll. 68. Julian 
ttchibited warhke iances and games in his camp to recreate the soldiam 
Tbid— M 
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Uie advice, liisiead of confining iiis servile march to the 
hanks of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved to imiUite the 
adventurous spirit of Alexander, and holdly to advance into 
the inland provinces, till he forced his rival to contend with 
him, perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. 
The magnanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed, by 
the arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of his country, 
had generously submitted to act a part full of danger, of false- 
hood, and of shame.'^ With a train of faithful ^Uowers, he 
deserted to the Imperial camp; exposed, in a specious tale, 
the injuries which he had sustained ; exaggerated the cruelty 
of Sapor, the discontent of the people, and the weakness of 
the monarchy ; and confidently offered himself as the hostage 
and guide of the Roman march. The most rational grounds 
of suspicion were urged, wiUiout effect, by the wisdom and 
experience of Hormisdas ; and the credulous Julian, receiving 
the traitor into his bosom, was persuaded to issue a hasty 
order, which, in the opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign 
his prudence, and to endanger his safety. He destroyed, in a 
single hour, the whole navy, which had been transported 
above ^vq hundred miles, at so ^reat an expense of toil, of 
treasure, and of blood. Twelve, or, at the most, twenty-two 
small vessels were saved, to accompany, on carriages, the 
march of the army, and to form occasional bridges for the 
passage of the rivera. A supply of twenty days' provisions 
was reserved for the use of the soldiers ; and the rest of the 
magazines, with a fleet of eleven hundred vessels, which rode 
at anchor in the Tigris, were abandoned to the flames, by the 
absolute command of the emperor. The Christian bishops, 
Gregory and Augusdn, insult the madness of the Aposta^ 
who executed, with his own hands, the sentence of divine 
justice. Their authority, of less weight, perhaps, in a military 
question, is confirmed by the cool judgment of an experienced 
soldier, who was himself spectator of the conflagration, and who 
could not disapprove the reluctant murmurs of the troops.^* 

^' The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat iv. p. 115, 
116) may derive some credit from the testimony of two abbreviators, 
(Sextus Rufus and Victor,) and the casual hints of Libanius (Orat 
Parent, c 134, p. 857) and Ammianus, (xxiv. 7.) The course of 
^Luine history is interrupted by a most unseisonable chasm m the 
(eXt of Ammianus. 
*' Sec Ammianus, (xxiv. 7,) Libanius, (Orat Parentalis, c 182, 188, 
964, 867,) Zosimus, (L iil p. 188,) Zonaras, (tom. il L zUi p. 86 J 
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Tet there are not wanting some specious, and perba]iB soikl, 
reasons, which might justify the resolution of Julian. The 
navigation of the Euphrates never ascended alove Babylon, 
nor that of the Tigris above Opis." The distance of the 
last-mentioned city from the Koman camp was not very con- 
Biderable : and Julian must soon have renounced the vain and 
•'mpracticable attempt of forcing upwards a great fleet against 
the stream of a rapid river,"* which in several places was em- 
barrassed by natural or artificial cataracts."^ The power of 
sails and oars was insufficient ; it became necessary to tow the 
bhips against the current of the river ; the strength of twenty 
thousand soldiers was exhausted in this tedious and servile 
labot^ ^nd if the Romans continued to march along the 
hanks of the Tigris, they could only expect to return home 
without achieving any enterprise worthy of the genius or 
fortune of their leader. K, on the contrary, it was advisable to 
advance into the inland country, the destruction of the fleet 
and magazines was the only measure which could save that 
valuable prize from the hands of the numerous and active 
troops which might suddenly be poured from the gates of 
Ctesiphon. Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we should 
now admire the conduct, as well as the courage, of a hero, who, 
by depriving his soldiers of the hopes of a retreat, left them 
only die alternative of death or conquest.'^' 

The cumbersome train of artillery and wagons, which 
retards the operations of a modern army, were in a great 
measure unknown in the camps of the Romans.^ Yet, in 

Gregory, (Orat iv. p. 116,) and Augustin, (de Civitate Dei, L iv. c. 
99 J L Y. c. 21.) Of tnese Libanius alone attempts a faint apology for 
Vis hero ; who, according to Ammianus, prcmounced his own condem- 
i»ation by a tardy and ineffectual attempt to extinguish the flamea 

" Consult Herodotus, ^L L c 194,) Strabo, (L xvl p. 1074,) and 
Tavemier, (part i. L iL p. 162.) 

^ A ceieritate Tigris incipit vocari, ita appellant Medl 8;«gittam. 
Plin. Hist Natur. vl 81. 

'^ One of these dikes, which produces an artificial cascade or cat- 
tract, is described by Tavemier (part l L ii. p. 226) and Thevenot, 
(part iL L i p. 193.) The Persians, or Assyrians, labored to interrupt 
me navigation of the river, (Strabo, L xv. p. 1076. D'Anville, TEur 
^rate et le Tigre, p. 98, 99.) 

^^ Recollect the successfiil and applauded rashness of Agathoclea 
and Cortez, who burnt their ships on the coast of Africa and Mexico. 

*' See the judicious reflections of the author of the Essai sur la Tao> 
kique, tom. il p. 287 — 368, and the learned remarks of M. Guichardt^ 
tfouveaux M6mr)ire8 Militaires, tciiw i p. 851^ 882, on the baggage and 
mbrnntence of the Roman armies. 
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every age, the subsistence of sixtj thousand men must havn 
been one of the most important cares of a prudent general ; 
and that subsistence could only be drawn from his own or 
from the enemy's country. Had it been possible for Julian to 
maintain a bridge of communication on the Tigris, and to pre- 
serve the conquered places of Assyria, a desolated province 
CO aid not afford any large or regular supplies, in a season of 
the year when the lands were covered by the inundation of 
the Euphrates,*^ and the unwholesome air w^ darkened with 
Bwarms of innumerable insects.'* The appearance of the 
hostile country was far more inviting. The extensive region 
that lies between the River Tigris and the mountains of Media, 
was filled with villages and towns ; and the fertile soil, hr the 
most part, was in a very improved state of cultivation. Julian 
might expect, that a conqueror, who possessed the two forcible 
instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, would easily procure 
a plentiful subsistence from the fears or avarice of the natives. 
But, on the approach of the Romans, the rich and smiling 
prospect was instantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the 
inhabitants deserted the open villages, and took shelter in the 
fortified towns ; the cattle was driven away ; the grass and 
ripe corn were consumed with fire ; and, as soon as the flames 
had subsided which inten-upted the march of Julian, he beheld 
the melancholy face of a smoking and naked desert This 
desperate but effectual method of defence can only be execut- 
ed by the enthusiasm of a people who prefer their independ- 
ence to their property ; or by the rigor of an arbitrary gov- 
ernment, which consults the public safety without submitting 
to their inclinations the liberty of choice. On the present 
occasion the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded the 
commands of Sapor ; and the emperor was soon reduced to 
the scanty stock of provisions, which continually wasted in his 
hands. Befi^re they were entirely consumed, he might still 

^* The Tigris rises to the south, the Euphrates to the north, of the 
Armenian mountains. The former overflows in March, the latter ia 
July. These circumstances are well explained in the Geographical 
Dissertation of Foster, inserted in Spelman's Expedition of 0\ rius 
vol. ii. p. 26. 

•* Ammianus (xxiv. 8) describes, as he had felt, the inconveraency 
of tlie flood, the heat, and the insects. The lands of Assyria, op- 
pressed by the Turks, and ravaged by the Curds or Arabs, yield an 
increase of ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the seed which is cast into 
Ibe ground by the wretched and ^anskilfiil husbandmen. Voyage d# 
Niebuhr, torn. ii. p. 279, 286. 
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bave reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities of Echatani^ 
or Susa, by the effort of a rapid and well-directed march ; • 
but he was deprived of this last resource by his ignorance of 
the roads, and by the perfidy of his guides. The Romans 
wandered several days in the country to the eastward of Bag- 
dad ; the Persian deserter, who had artfully led them into the 
snara escaped from their resentment ; and his followers, as 
%oon as they were put to the torture, confessed the secret of 
the conspiracy. The visjonary conquests of Hyrcania and 
India, which had so long amused, now tormented, the mind 
of Julian. Conscious that his own imprudence was the cause 
of the public distress, he anxiously balanced the hopes of 
safety or success, without obtaining a satisfactory answer, 
either from gods or men. At length, as the only practicable 
measure, he embraced the resolution of directing his steps 
towards the banks of the Tigris, with the design of saving the 
army by a hasty march to the confines of Corduene ; a fertile 
and friendly province, which acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Rome. The desponding troops obeyed the signal of the 
retreat, only seventy days after they had passed the Chaboras, 
with the sangiiine expectation of subverting the throne of 
Persia.** 

As long as the Romans seemed to advance into the country, 
their march was observed and insulted from a distance, by 
several bodies of Persian cavalry ; who, showing themselves 
sometimes in loose, and sometimes in close order, faintly 
skirmished with the advanced guards. These detachments 
were, however, supported by a much greater force ; and the 
heads of the columns were no sooner pointed towards the 
Tigris than a cloud of dust arose on the plain. The Romans, 
who now aspired only to the permission of a safe and speedy 
retreat, endeavored to persuade themselves, that this formida- 
ble appearance was occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or 
perhaps by the approach of some friendly Arabs. They halted, 
pitched their tents, fortified their camp, passed the whole night 

*• Jsidore of Charax (Mansion. Parthic p. 5, 6, in Hudson, Oe- 
Ofijaph. Minor, torn, ii.) reckons 129 schaeni from Seleucia, and 
Thevenot, (part I L i. iL p. 209 — 245,) 128 hours of march from Bagdad 
to Ecbatana, or Haraadan. These measures cannot exceed an ordinary 
paraoang, or three Roman miles. 

" Th^ march of Julian from Ctesiphon is circumstantially, but not 
dearlf, described by Ammianus, (xxiv. 7, 8») Libanius, (Orat. Parent 
G. Ifti, f. 867,) and ^osimus, (L iii. p. 183.) The two last seem ignorant 
tibat tiieir conqueror was retreating ; and Libanius absurdly oniinei 
to the banks of the Tigris. 
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m oontinual alarms ; and discovered at the dawn of day, thaA 
they were surrounded by an army of Persians. This army, 
which might be considered only as the van of the Barbarians, 
was soon followed by the main body of cuirassiers, archers, 
and elephants, commanded by Meranes, a general of rank and 
reputation. He was accompanied by two of the king's sons, 
nnd many of the principal satraps ; and fame and expectation 
exaggerated the strength of the remaining powers, which 
slowly advanced under the conduct of Sapor himself. As the 
Romans continued their march, their long array, which was 
forced to bend or divide, according to the varieties of the ground, 
afforded frequent and favorable opportunities to their vigilant 
enemies. The Persians repeatedly charged with ftiry; they 
were repeatedly repulsed with firmness; and the action at 
Maronga, which almost deserved the name of a battle, was 
marked by a considerable loss of satraps and elephants, per- 
haps of equal value in the eyes of their monarch. These 
splendid advantages were not obtained without an adequate 
daughter on the side of the Romans : several officers of dis- 
tinction were either killed or wounded ; and the emperor him- 
self, who, on all occasions of danger, inspired and guided the 
valor of his troops, was obliged to expose his person, and exert 
his abilities. The weight of offensive and defensive arms, 
which still constituted the strength and safety of the Romans, 
disabled them from making any long or effectual pursuit ; and 
as the horsemen of the East were trained to dart &eir javelins, 
and shoot their arrows, at full speed, and in every possible 
direction,** Uie cavalry of Persia was never more formidable 
than in the moment of a rapid and disorderly flight But the 
most certain and irreparable loss of the Romans was that of 
time. The hardy veterans, accustomed to the cold climate of 
Gaul and Germany, fainted under the sultry heat of an As- 
Bjnrian summer; their vigor was exhausted by the incessant 
repetition of march and combat ; and the progress of the armj 
was suspended by the precautions of a slow and dangerous 
retreat, in the presence of an active enemy. Every day, 
every hour, as the supply diminished, the value and price of 
'Buboistence increased in the Roman camp.** Julian, who 

'• Chardin, the most judicious of modern travellers, describes (torn, 
(il p. 67. 68, <&c, edit, in 4to.) the education and dexterity of the 
Persian horsemen. Brissonius (de Regno Persico, p. 650 651, <!kc.,) 
Imb colled cd the testimonies of antiquity. 

** Tn Miirk Antony's retreat, an attic choeniz sold for fifty drachma^ 
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always contented himself with such food as a hungry soldier 
would have disdained, distributed, for the use of the troops, the 
provisions of the Imperial household, and whatever could be 
spared, from the sumpter-horses, of the tribunes and generals. 
But this feeble relief served only to aggravate the sense of the 
public distress ; and the Romans began to entertain the most 
gloomy apprehensions that, before they could reach the frontieis 
of the empire, they should all perish, either by famine, or by 
the sword of the Barbarians." 

While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable difficul- 
ties of his situation, the silent hours of the night were still 
devoted to study and contemplation. Whenever he closed his 
eyes in short and interrupted slumbers, his mind was agitited 
with painful anxiety ; nor can it be thought surprising, that 
the Genius of the empire should once more appear before him, 
covering with a funeral veil his head, and his horn of abun- 
dance, and slowly retiring from the Imperial tent The mon- 
arch started from his couch, and stepping forth to refresh his 
wearied spirits with the coolness of the midnight air, he beheld 
a fiery meteor, which shot athwart the sky, and suddenly van- 
ished. Julian was convinced that he had seen the menacing 
countenance of the. god of war;'* the council which he sum- 
moned, of Tuscan Haruspices,'' unanimously pronounced that 
he should abstain from action ; but on this occasion, necessity 
and reason were more prevalent than superstition; and the 
trumpets sounded at the break of day. The army marched 
through a hilly country ; and the hills had been secretly occu- 

or, in other words, a pound of flour for twelve or fourteen shiUings 
barley bread was sold for its weight in silver. It is impossible tc 
peruse the interesting narrative of Plutarch, (torn. v. p. 102 — 116,) 
without perceiving that Mark Antony and Julian were pursued by the 
aame enemies, and involved in the same distress. 

•" Amn^iaa xxiv. 8, xxv. 1. Zosimus, L iil p. 184, 183, 186. IJu 
banius, Orat Parent, c 134, 185, p. 867, 868, 369. The sophist of 
Antioch appears ignorant that the troops were hungry. 

'^ Ammian. xxv. 2. Julian had sworn in a passion, nunquam se 
Marti sacra facturum, (xxiv. 6.) Such whimsical quarrels were not un- 
common between the gods and their insolent votaries ; and even the 
prudent Augustus, after his fleet had been twice shipwrecked, excluded 
Neptune from tbe honors of public processions. See Hume's Phil- 
•Bophical Reflections. Essays, voL ii. p. 418. 

•^ They still retained the monopoly of the vain but lucrative science^ 
whidi had been invented in Hetruria ; and professed to derive their 
knowledge of signs and omens from the ancient books of Tarquitiua, ft 
Tuscan saga 
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pied by the Persians. Julian led the van with the skill anj 
attention of a consummate general; he was alarmed by tli€ 
intelligence that his rear was suddenly attacked. The heat of 
the weather had tempted him to lay aside his cuirass ; but he 
snatched a shield from one of his attendants, and hastened, 
with a suflBcient reenforcement, to the relief of the rear-guard. 
A similar danger recalled the intrepid prince to the defence of 
the front ; and, as he galloped through the columns, the centre 
of the left was attacked, and almost overpowered by the furi- 
ous cha^-^e of the Persian cavalry and elephants. This huge 
body was soon defeated, by the well-timed evolution of the light 
infantry, who aimed their weapons, with dexterity and effect, 
against the backs of the horsemen, and the legs of the elephants. 
The Barbarians fled ; and Julian, who was foremost in every 
danger, animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures. His 
trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly 
throng of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign 
that he was without armor ; and conjured him to decline the 
fall of the impending ruin. As they exclaimed,** a cloud of 
darts and arrows was discharged from the flying squadrons ; 
and a javelin, after razing the skin of his arm, transpierced the 
ribs, and fixed in the inferior part of the liver. Julian attempted 
to draw the deadly weapon from his side ; but his fingers were 
cut by the sharpness of the steel, and he fell senseless from his 
horse. His guards flew to his relief; and the wounded empe- 
ror was gently raised from the ground, and conveyed out of the 
tumult of the battle into an adjacent tent. The report of the 
melancholy event passed from rank to rank ; but the grief of 
the Romans inspired them with invincible valoi, and the desire 
of revenge. The bloody and obstinate conflict was maintained 
by the two armies, till they were separated by the total dark- 
ness of the night. The Persians derived some honor from the 
advantage which they obtained against the left wing, where 
Anatolius, master of the offices, was slain, and the praefect 
Sallust very narrowly escaped. But the event of the day was 
adverse to the Barbarians. They abandoned the field ; their 
two generals, Meranes and Nohordates,** fifty nobles or satraps, 

" Clambaut hinc inde candidati (see the note of Valesius) quos dis- 
j jcei at terror, ut fugientium molein tanquam ruinam male conipoeiti 
culmLiiis declinaret. Ammian. xxv 8. 

•* Sapor himself declared to the Romans, that it was his practice tc 
comfort the families of his deceased satraps, by sending them, as • 
present, the heads of the guards and officers 'who had not fallen bnf 
Uieir master's side. libanius, de nece Julian, ulcis. c. ziii. p 168. 
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and a multitude of their bravest soldiers ; and the success of 
the Romans, if Julian had survived, might have been improved 
into a decisive and useful victory. 

The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery from 
the fainting fit into which he had been thrown by loss of blood, 
were expressive of his martial spirit. He called for his horse 
and arms, and was impatient to rush into the battle. His 
remaining strength was exhausted by the painful effort ; and 
the surgeons, who examined his wound, discovered the symp- 
ix>ms of approaching death. He employed the awful moments 
with the firm temper of a hero and a sage ; the philosophers 
who had accompanied him in this fatal expedition, compared 
the tent of Julian with the prison of Socrates ; and the spectators, 
whom duty, or friendship, or curiosity, had assembled round 
his couch, listened with respectful grief to the funeral oration 
of their dying emperor.'* "Friends and fellow-soldiers, the 
aeasonable period of my departure is now arrived, and I dis- 
charge, with the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, the demands 
of nature. I have learned from philosophy, how much the 
coul is more excellent than the body ; and that the sep;uration 
of the nobler substance should be the subject of joy, rather than 
of afi^iction. I have learned from religion, that an early death 
has often been the reward of piety ; ** and I accept, as a fevor 
of the gods, the mortal stroke that secures me from the danger 
of disgracing a character, which has hitherto been supported 
by virtue and fortitude. I die without remorse, as I have lived 
without guilt. I am pleased to reflect on the innocence of my 
private life ; and I can affirm with confidence, that the supreme 
authority, that emanation of the Divine Power, has been pre- 
served in my hands pure and immaculate. Detesting the 
corrupt and destructive maxims of despotism, I have considered 
the happiness of the people as the end of government. Sub- 
*»itting my actions to the laws of prudence, of justice, and of 

** The character and situation of Julian might countenance the sus- 
picion that he had previously composed the elaborate oration, which 
Ainniianus heard, and has transcribed. The version of the Abbe de 
la Bleterie is faithful and elegant. I have followed him in expressing 
the Platonic idea of emanations, which is darkly insinuated in the 
original. 

*' Herodotus (L I c. 31,) has displayed that doctrine in an agreeable 
tale. Yet the Jupiter, (in the 16th book of the Iliad) who lamenta 
with tears of blood the death of Sarpedon his son, had a very joiper 
SkI ntitioc of ha]>pines8 or glory beyond the grave. 
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moderation, I have trusted the event to the care of Providence. 
Peace was the object of my counsels, as long as peace wai 
consistent with the public welfare; but when the imperious 
voice of my country summoned me to arms, I exposed my 

Erson to the dangers of war, with the clear foreknowledge 
hich I had acquired from the art of divination) that I was 
atined to fa\\ by the sword. I now offer my tribute of grati- 
tude to the Eternal Being, who has not su^red me to perish 
by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret dagger of conspiracy, 
or by the slow tortures of lingering disease. He has given 
me, in the midst of an honorable career, a splendid and glori- 
ous departure from this world ; and I hold it equally absurd, 
equally base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate. This 
much I have attempted tasay ; but my strength fails me, and 
I feel the approach of death. I shall cautiously refrain from 
any word that may tend to influence your suffrages in the 
election of an emperor. My choice might be imprudent or 
injudicious; and if it should not be ratified by the consent 
or the army, it might be fatal to the person whom I should 
recommend. I shall only, as a good citizen, express my hopes, 
that the Romans may be blessed with the government of a 
virtuous sovereign." After this discourse, which Julian pro- 
nounced in a firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by 
a military testament,"^ the remains of his private fortune ; and 
making some inquiry why Anatolius was not present, he under- 
stood, firom the answer of Sallust, that Anatolius was killed ; 
and bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of his friend. 
At the same time he reproved the immoderate grief of the 
spectators ; and conjured them not to disgrace, by unmanly 
tears, the fate of a prince, who in a few moments would be 
united with heaven, and with the stars.** The spectators were 
silent ; and Julian entered into a metaphysical argument with 
the philosophers Priscus and Maximus, on the nature of the 
soul. The eSorts which he made, of mind as well as body, 

*^ The soldiers who made their verbal or nuncupatory testamentSf 
upon actual service, (in procinctft,) were exempted from t)ie formali* 



ties of the Roman law. See Heineccius, (Antiquit. Jur. F«omAn. torn, 
i. p. 504,) and Montesquieu, (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxvii.) 

"• This union of the human soul with the divine sethereal substanoi 
of tha universe, is the ancient doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato : bu* 
it seems to exchide any personal or conscious immortality See War- 
barton's learned and rational observations. Divine Lection, vol M 
p. 199—216. 
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leost probably hastened his death. His wound began to bleed 
with fresh violence ; his respiration was embarrassed by the 
swelling of the veins ; he called for a draught of cold water, 
and, as soon as he had drank it, expired without pain, about 
the hour of midnight. Such was the end of that extraordinary 
man, in the thirty-second year of his age, after a reign of one 
year and about eight months, &om the death of Constantius. 
In his last moments he displayed, perhaps with some ostenta- 
tion, the love of virtue and of fame, which had been the ruling 
passions of his life.** 

The triumph of Christianity, and the calamities of the 
empire, may, in some measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, 
who had neglected to secure the future execution of his 
designs, by the timely and judicious nomination of an asso- 
ciate and successor. But the royal race of Constantius Ohlo- 
rus was reduced to his own person; and if he entertained 
any serious thoughts of investing with the purple the most 
worthy among the Romans, he was diverted from his reso- 
lution by the difficulty of the choice, the jealousy of power, 
the fear of ingratitude, and the natural presumption of health, 
of youth, and of prosperity. His unexpected death left the 
empire without a master, and without an heir, in a state of 
perplexity and danger, which, in the space of fourscore years, 
had never been experienced, since the election of Diocletian. 
In a government which had almost forgotten the distinction 
of pure and noble blood, the superiority of birth was of little 
moment ; the claims of official rank were accidental and pre- 

** The whole relation of the death of Julian is given by Ammianus, 
(xxv. 8») an intelligent spectator. Libanius, who turns with horror 
from the scene, has supplied some circumstances, (Orat Parental c 
186 — 140, p. 369 — 362.) The calumnies of Gregory, and the legends 
of more recent saints, may now be atlently despised.* 



* A very remarkable fragment of Eanapias describes, not without spirit, 
the straggle between the terror of the army on account of their perilous 
situation, and their grief for the death of Julian. " Even the vulvar felt, 
that they would soon provide a general, but such a general as Julian they 
would never find, even though a god in the form of man — nXacrof Beds 
Julian, who, with a mind equal to the divinity, triumphed over the evil pro* 
pensities of human nature, — * * who held commerce with immaterial beings 
while yet in the material body — ^who condescended to ruie because a raler 
was necessary to the welfare of mankind." Mai, Nov. Coll. ii. 261. Eana- 
pias m Niebuhr, 69. The vXaaros Beds, to which Julian is thur advantage* 
oosly compared, is manifestly, as M. Mai observes, a bitter sneer at the In- 
eamate Deity of the Christians. The fragment is followed by an indignant 
' by some Christian writer. Ibid — M. 
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various ; and the candidates, who might aspire to asoend the 
vacant throne, could be supported only by the consciousness 
of personal merit, or by the hopes of popular favor. But the 
situation of a famished army, encompassed on all sides by a 
host of Barbarians, shortened the moments of grief ana 
dehberation. In this scene of terror and distress, the body cf 
the deceased prince, according to his own directions, was 
decently embalmed ; and, at the dawn of day, the generals 
eonvened a military senate, at which the commanders of the 
legions, and the officers both of cavalry and infantry, were 
invited to assist. Three or four hours of the night had not 
passed away without some secret cabals ; and when the elec- 
tion of an emperor was proposed, the spirit of faction began 
io agitate the assembly. Victor and Arinthseus collected the 
remains of the. court of Constantius ; the friends of Julian 
attached themselves to the Gallic chiefe, Dagalaiphus and 
Nevitta; and the most fatal consequences might be appre- 
hended from the discord of two factions, so opposite in their 
character and interest, in their maxims of government, and 
perhaps in their religious principles. The superior virtues of 
Sallust could alone reconcile their divisions, and unite their 
suffrages ; and the venerable prsefect would immediately have 
been declared the successor of Julian, if he himself, with 
sincere a^d modest firmness, had not alleged his age and 
infirmities, so unequal to the weight of the diadem. The 
generals, who were surprised and perplexed by his refusal, 
showed some disposition to adopt the salutary advice of an 
inferior oflficer,"® that they should act as they would have 
acted in the absence of the emperor ; that they should exert 
their abilities to extricate the army from the present distress ; 
and, if they were fortunate enough to reach the confines of 
Mesopotamia, they should proceed with united and deliberate 
counsels in the election of a lawful sovereign. While they 
debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who was no more than 
Jirst "* of the domestics, with the names of Emperor and 



^"" HoDoratior aliquis miles; perhaps Ammianus himsell Ilka 
modest and judicious historian descnbes the scene of the election, at 
which he was undoubtedly present, (xxv. 5.) 

*"' The primiLS or primicerius enjoyed the dignity of a senator , and 
though only a tribune, he ranked witi the military dukes. Cod. The* 
odosian. 1. vl tit. xxiv. These privileges are pcri^ps more recent thai 
Hm time of Jovian. 
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Augustus. The tumultuary aoclamation * was instantly re- 
peal by the guards who surrounded the tent, and passed, in 
a few minutes, to the extremities of the line. The new prince, 
astonished with his own fortune was hastily invested with the 
Imperial ornaments, and received an oath of fidelity ifrom 
the generals, whose favor and protection he so lately solicited. 
The strongest recommendation of Jovian was the merit of his 
&ther. Count Varronian, who enjoyed, in honorable retirement, 
the fruit of his long services. In the obscure freedom of a 
private station, the son indulged his taste for wine and women ; 
yet he supported, with credit, the character of a Christian "* 
and a soldier. Without being conspicuous for any of the 
amlMtious qualifications which excite the admiration and envy 
of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, his cheerful temper, 
and familiar wit, had gained the affecdou of his fellow-soldiers ; 
and the generals of both parties acquiesced in a popular elec- 
tioo, which had not been conducted by the arts of their 
enemies. The pride of this unexpected elevation was moder- 
ated by the just apprehension, that the same day might termi- 
nate the life and reign of the new emperor. The pressing 
voice of necessity was obeyed without delay ; and the first 
orders issued by Jovian, a few hours after his predecessor had 
expired, were to prosecute a march, which could alone extricate 
the Romans from their actual distress.*^ 

The esteem of an enemy is most sincerely expressed by 
his fears; and the degree of fear may be accurately meas- 
ured by the joy with which he celebrates his deliverance. 
The welcome news of the death of Julian, which a deserter 

>•* The ecdeeiastical historians, Socrates, (L iiL c 2^) Sozomen, 
^ vi a 8,) and Theodovet, (L iv. c. 1,) ascribe to Jovian the merit of 
a confessor under tiie p» ceding reign; and piously suppose that he 
refused the purple, tiU the whole army unanimously exclaimed that 
they were Christians. Ammianus, calmly pursuing his narrative, over- 
throws ikb legend by a single sentence. Hostiis pro Joviano extisque 
inspectis, pronuntiatum est, <Iec., xxt. 6. 

'"' Ammianus (xsv. 10) has drawn from the Hfe an impartial |H)r- 
trait of Jovian ; to which the younger Victor has added some rcmaAk- 
aUettrc^kes. The Abb6 de la Bleterie (Histoire de Jovien, torn. i. n. 
1 — ^288) has composed an elaborate history of his short reign ; a woik 
remarkably distinguished by elegance of style, critical disquisitioD, and 
religious prejudice. 

* Tbil ■oldiers supposed that the acclamadcms proclauned the aainr o* 
luliao, rMtored, as they fondly tVoaght, to health, not that afJo\ iai> A<ufli 

vou If.— Y 
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ihose of the plain. Tho eastern coast of Caledonia *jaay tfa 
considered as a level and fertile country, which, even in a rode 
state of tillage, was capable of producing a considerable qnaq« 
tity of corn ; and the epithet of cruitnich^ or wheat-eaters, 
expressed the contempt or envy of the carnivorous highlander. 
The cultivation of the earth might introduce a more accurate 
separation of property, and the habits of a sedentary life ; but 
the love of arms and rapine was still the ruling passion of the 
Picts ; and their warriors, who stripped themselves for a day 
of battle, were distinguished, in th^ eyes of the Romans, by 
the strange fashion of painting their naked bodies with gaudy 
colors and fantastic figures. The western part of Caledonia 
irregularly rises into wild and barren hills, which scarcely 
repay the toil of the husbandman, and are most profitably used 
for ike pasture of cattle. The highlanders were oondemned to 
the occupations of shepherds and hunters ; and, as they seldom 
were fixed to any permanent habitation, they acquired the 
expressive name of Soots, which, in the Celtic tongue, is said 
to be equivalent to that of wanderers, or vtzgrants. The 
inhabitants of a barren land were urged to seek a fresh supply 
of food in the waters. The deep lakes and bays which inter- 
sect their country, are plentifully supplied with fish ; and they 
gradually ventured to cast their nets in the waves of the ocean. 
The vicinity of the Hebrides, so profusely scattered along the 
western coast of Scotland, tempted their curiosity, and im- 
proved their skill ; and they acquired, by slow degrees, the art, 
or rather the habit, of managing their boats in a tempestuous 
sea, and of steering their nocturnal course by the light of 
the well-known stars. The two bold headlands of Caledonia 
almost touch the shores of a spacious island, which obtained, 
from its luxuriant vegetation, the epithet of Gfreen ; and has 
preserved, with a slight alteration, tne name of Erin, or leme, 
or Ireland. It is prchahle, that in some remote period of 
antiquity, the fertile plains of Ulster received a colony of 
hungry Scots ; and that the strangers of the North, who had 
dared to encounter the arms of the legions, spread their con- 
quests over the savage and unwarlike natives of a solitary 
island. It is certain, that, in the declining age of the Roman 
empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, were inhabited 
by the Scots, and that the kindred tribes, who were cften 
associated in military enterprise, were deeply affected by 
the various accidents of their mutual fortunes. They loi^ 
cherished the lively tradition of their common name and on 
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gin ; and the missionaries of the Isle of Saints, who diffused 
&e light of Christianity over North Britain, established the vain 
opinion, that their Irish countiymen were the natural, as well 
as spiritual, fathers of the Scottish race. The loose and ob- 
scure tradition has been preserved by the venerable Bede, who 
scattered some rays of light over the darkness of the eighth 
century. On this slight foundation, a huge superstructure of 
fable was gradually reared, by the bards and the monks ; tw< 
orders of men, who equally abused the privilege of fictioa 
The Si^ottish nation, with mistaken pride, adopted their Irish 
genealogy; and the annals of a long line of imaginary kings 
have been adorned by the fancy of Boethius, and the classic 
elegance of Buchanan.*" 

Sijc years after the death of Constantine, the destructive 
inroads of the Scots and I^cts required the presence of hia 
youngest son, who reigned in the Western empire. Conatans 
visited his British dominions : but we may form some estimate 
of the importance of his achievements, by the language of 

^" The Irish descent of the Scots has been revived in the last 
moments of its decay, and strenuously supported, by the Rev. Mr. 
Whitaker, (Hist of Manchester, vol i. p. 430, 431 ; and Genuine 
History of the Britons asserted, Ac, p. 154 — 298.) Yet he acknowU 
edges, 1. That the Scots of Ammianus Marcellinus (A. D. 340) were 
already settled in Caledonia; and that the Roman authors do not 
•ifFord any hints of their emigration from another country. S. That 
all the accounts of such emigrations, which have been asserted or 
received, by Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English antiquaries, 
(Buchanan, Camden, Usher, Stillingfleet, dec.,) are totally fabulous* 
3. That three of the Irish tribes, which are mentioned by Ptolemy, 
(A. D. 150,) were of Caledonian extraction. 4. That a younger 
branch of Caledonian princes, of the house of Fingal, acquired and 
possessed the monardiy of Ireland. After these concessions, the 
remaining difference between Mr. Whitaker and his adversaries is 
minute and obscure. The genuine history, which he produces, of a 
Fergus, the cousin of Ossian, who was transplanted (A D. 820) from 
Ireland to Caledonia, is built on a conjectural supplement to the Erse 
poetry, and the feeble evidence of Richard of Cirencester, a monk of 
the fourteenth century. The lively spirit of the learned and inge- 
nious antiquarian has tempted him to forget the nature of a question, 
wliich he sc ^^ehemently debates, and so absolutely decides.* 



• This controversy has not slumbered since the days of Oibbon. We 
btve strenuous advocates of the Phcenician origin of the Irish , and each 
•f tka old theories, with several new ones, maintains its partisans. It 
would require several pages fairly to bring down the dispute to our ows 
days, and perhaps we should be ne nearer to any satisfactoiy theory thli' 
CKbUm \i'a9. — M 
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paiiegyric, which celebrates only his triumph over the elements 
or, in othor words, the good fortune of a safe and easy pas 
•age from the port of Boulogne to the harbor of Sandwich." 
The calamities which the afflicted provincials continued to 
experience, from foreign war and domestic tyranny, were 
aggravated by the feeble and corrupt administration of the 
eunuchs of Constantius ; and the transient relief which they 
might obtain from the virtues of Julian, was soon lost by the 
absence and death of their benefiM^tor. The sums of gold 
and silver, which had been painfully collected, or liberally 
transmitted, for the payment of the troops, were intercepted 
by the avarice of the commanders; discharges, or, at least, 
exemptions, from the military service, were publicly sold ; the 
distress of the soldiers, who were injuriously deprived of their 
legal and scanty subsistence, provoked them to frequent deser- 
tion ; the nerves of disciptine were relaxed, and the highways 
were infested with robbers."' The oppression of the good, 
and the impunity of the wicked, equally contributed to diffuse 
through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt ; and every 
vnbitious subject, every desperate exile, might entertain a 
reasonable hope of subverting the weak and distracted govern- 
ment of Britain. The hostile tribes of the North, who detested 
the pride and power of the King of the World, suspended 
their domestic feuds ; and the Barbarians of the land and sea, 
the Scots, the Picts, and the Saxons, spread themselves with 
rapid and irresistible fury, from the wall of Antoninus to the 
shores of Kent. Every production of art and nature, every 
object of convenience and luxury, which they were incapable 
of creating by labor or procuring by trade, was accumulated 
in the rich and fruitful province of Britain."* A philosopher 
may deplore the eternal discords of the human race, but he 
will confess, that the desire of spoil is a more rational provo- 
cation than the vanity of conquest. From the age of Con- 
itantine to the Plantagenets, this rapacious spirit continued to 



lit 



' Hyeme tumentes ac saevientes undas calcSstis Oceani sub rcmib 
restris; . . . insperatam imperatoris fadem Britannus expavit Ju- 
fius Fermicus Matemus de Errore Profen. Relig. p. 464, edit Gronov. 
ad calcem Minuc. Fael. See Tillemont, (Hist des Empereurs, toia 
;v. p. 336.) 

"* libaniug, Orat Parent c xxxix. p. 264. This curious passage 
has Ll^capod ihe diligence of our British antiquaries. 

* The Cplftdonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, tbi 
lights, Ae., cf the stranger. See Dr. Blair's Dissertation on Ossian, 
trtl it p. ?4,V, ftni Mr. Macpher<on'8 Introduction, p. 242 — 286. 
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instigate the poor and hardy Caledonianr; but the sam« 
people, whose generous humanity seems to inspire the songs 
of Ossiin, was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the virtues 
of peace, and of the laws of war. Their southern neighbors 
have felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel depredations of 
the Scots and Picts ; "* and a valiant tribe of Caledonia, the 
Attacotti,"" the enemies, and afterwards the soldiers, of 
Valentiniau, are accused, by an eye-witness, of delighting in 
the taste of human flesh. When they hunted the woods for 
prey, it is said, that they attacked the shepherd rather than his 
flock ; and that they curiously selected the most delicate and 
brawny parts, both of males and females, which they pre- 
pared for their horrid repasts.*" I^ in the neighborhood of 
the commercial and literary town of Glasgow, a race of can- 
nibals has really existed, we may contemplate, in the period 
of the Scottish history, the opposite extremes of savage and 

"* Lord Lytteltoo has circumstantially related, (History of Henry 
II. ToL i. p. 182,) and Sir David Daliymple has slightly mentioned, 
(Annals of Scotland, voL i p. 69,) a baroarous inroad of the Scots, 
at a time (A. D. 1137) when law, religion, and society must have 
sojftened their primitive manners. 

"" Attacotti bellicosa hominum natio. Anmiian. xxvii. 8. Cam- 
den (Introduct p. cliL) has restored their true name in the text of 
Jerom. The bands of Attacotti, which Jerom had seen in Gaul, were 
afterwards stationed in Italy and Illyricum, (Notitaa, S. viiL xxxix 
xL) 

'^^ Cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallic viderim Attacottos (or Scotos) 
gentem Britannicam humanis vesci carnibus; et cmh per silvas por- 
corum greges, et armentorum pecudumque reperiant, pastorum n€Ue$ 
et feminarum papillas solere abscindere ; et has solas ciborum deliciaa 
arbitrari. Such is the evidence of Jerom, (tom. il p. 75,) whose ve- 
racity I find no reason to question.* 



• See Dr. Parr's works, iii. 93, where he questions the propriety of Gib- 
bon's translation of this passage. The learned doctor approves of the ver- 
sion proposed by a Mr. Graches, who would make oat that it was the deli- 
cate parts of the swine and the cattle, which were eaten by these ancestors 
of the Scotch nation. I confess that even to acquit them of this charge. 
I cannot agree to the new version, which, in my opinion, is directly con* 
trary both to the meaning of the words, and the general sense of the pa»> 
sage. But I would suggest, did Jerom, as a boy, accompany these savages 
in any of their hunting expeditions ? If he did not, how could he be an 
eye-witness of this practice ? The Attacotti in Gaul must have been in 
tJie s'jrvice of Rome. Were they permitted to indulge these cannibal pro- 
pensities at the expense, not of the flocks, but of the shepherds of the 
provinces? These sanguinary trophies of plunder would scarcely have 
leen publicly exhibited in a Roman city or a Roman cam]9. I must leaw 
l&e hereditary pride of oar nc rthem neighbors at issue with the yentokf 
^ 9l Jerom. — M. 
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pbilosoplier of intrepid sincerity, "** whether he was freely sent 
by the wishes of the province. " With tears and groans am 
I sent," replied Iphicles, " by a reluctant people." The em- 
peror paused : but the impunity of his ministers established 
the pernicious maxim, that they might oppress his subjects, 
without injuring his service. A strict inquiry into their con* 
duct would have relieved the public discontent The severe 
condemnation of the murder of Gabinius, was the only meas- 
ure which could restore the confidence of the Germans, and 
vindicate the honor of the Roman name. But the haughty 
monarch was incapable of the magnanimity which dares to 
acknowledge a fault He forgot the provocation, remembered 
only the. injury, and advanced into the country of the Quadi 
with an insatiate thirst of blood and revenge. The extreme 
devastation, and promiscuous massacre, of a savage war, were 
justified, in the eyes of the emperor, and perhaps in those of 
the world, by the cruel equity of retaliation : and such was 
the discipline of the Romans, and the consternation of the 
enemy, that Valentinian repassed the Danube without the loss 
of a single man. As he had resolved to complete the destruc- 
tion of the Quadi by a second campaign, he fixed his winter 
quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city 
of Presburg. While the operations of war were suspended by 
the severity of the weather, the Quadi made an humble attempt 
to deprecate the wrath of their conqueror ; and, at the earnest 
persuasion of Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into 
the Imperial council. They approached the throne with bend- 
ed bodies and dejected countenances ; and without daring to 
complain of the murder of their king, they affirmed, with sol- 
emn oaths, that the late invasion was the crime of some irregu- 
lar robbers, which the public council of the nation condemned 
and abhorred. The answer of the emperor left them but little 
to hope from his clemency or compassion. He reviled, in the 
most intemperate language, their baseness, their ingratitude, 
their insolence. His eyes, his voice, his color, his gestures, 
expressed the violence of his ungoverned fury ; and while hia 
whole frame was agitated with convulsive passion, a large blood- 

"' Julian (Orat. vi p. 198) represents his friend Iphicles, as a map 
of virtue and merit, who had made himself ridiculous and unliappy 
fcy adopting the extravagant dress and manners of the Cynics. 

"' Ammian. xxx. v. Jerom, who exaggerates the misfortune of 
Valentinian, refuses him cvei this last consolation of revenge. Gen 
ItAli vastato solo ct innltam patriam derelinquens, (torn. i. p. 26.) 
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vessel suddenly burst in his body ; and Valeutinian fell speech* 
less into the arms of his attendants. Their pious care imme- 
diately concealed his situation from the crowd ; but, in a few* 
minutes, the emperor of the West expired in an agony of pain, 
retaining his senses till the last; and struggling, without suc- 
cess, to declare his intentions to the generals and ministers, whf 
surrounded the royal couch. Valentinian was about fifty-fou 
years of age ; and he wanted only one hundred days to accon: 
plish the twelve years of his reign."* 

The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously attested by an 
tjcclesiastical historian."* "The empress Severa (I relate 
the fable) admitted into her familiar society the lovely Justina, 
the daughter of an Italian governor : her admiration of those 
naked charms, which she had often seen in the bath, was 
expressed with such lavish and imprudent praise, that the 
emperor was tempted to introduce a second wife into his bed ; 
and his public edict extended to all the subjects of the empire 
the same domestic privilege which he had assumed for him- 
self." But we may be assured, from the evidence of reason 
as well as history, that the two marriages of Valentinian, with 
Severa, and with Justina, were successively contracted ; and 
that he used the ancient permission of divorce, which was still 
allowed by the laws, though it was condemned by the church = 
Severa was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to unite every 
claim which could entitle him to the undoubted succession of 
the Western empire. He was the eldest son of a monarch 
whose glorious reign had confirmed the free and honorable 
choice of his fellow-soldiers. Before he had attained the 
ninth year of his age, the royal youth received from the bands 
of his indulgent father the purple robe and diadem, with the 
title of Augustus; the election was solemnly ratified by the 
consent and applause of the armies of Gaul ; "" and the name 

^^* See, on the death of Valentinian, Ammianus, (xxz. 6,) Zosimua^ 
fl. iv. p. 221,) Victor, (in Epitom.,) Socrates, (L iv. c. 31,) and Jerom, 
(ill CbroD. p. 187, and torn. I p. 26, ad Heliodor.) There is much 
variety of circumstances among them ; and Ammianus is so eloquent^ 
that he writes nonsense. 

"* Socrates (L iv. c 81) is the only original witness of this foolish 
Btory, so repugnant to the laws and manners of the Romans, that it 
scarcely deserved the formal and elaborate dissertation of M. Bonamy, 
(M^m. de 1' Academic, torn. xxx. p 394 — 405.) Yet I would preservt 
the natural circumstance of the bath ; instead of following Zosimoa, 
who represents Justina as an old woman, the widow of Magnentius. 

^** Ammianus (xxviL 6) doscrihes the {im> of this nuLitary eW 
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of Orntian was added to the names of Valentinian'and Valena. 
tn all the legal transactions of the Roman government. Bj 
his marriage with the granddaughter of Constantine, the son 
of Valentinian acquired all the hereditary rights of the Flavian 
family ; which, in a series of three Imperial generations, were 
sanctified by time, religion, and the reverence of the people. 
At the death of his father, the royal youth was in the seven- 
teenth year of his age ; and his virtues already justified the 
favorable opinion of the army and the people. But Gratian 
fesided, without apprehension, in the palace of Treves ; whilst, 
at the distance of many hundred miles, Valentinian suddenly 
expired in the camp of Bregetio. The passions, which had 
been so long suppressed by the presence of a master, imme- 
diately revived in the Imperial council; and the ambitious 
design of reigning in the name pf an infant, was artfully 
executed by Mellobaudes and Equitius, who commanded the 
attachment of the Illyrian and Itahan bands. They contrived 
the most honorable pretences to remove the popular leaders, 
and the troops of Graul, who might have asserted the claims 
of the lawful successor; they suggested the necessity of 
extinguishing the hopes of foreign and domestic enemies, by 
a bold and decisive measure. The empress Justina, who had 
been left in a palace about one hundred miles from Bregetio, 
was respectively invited to appear in the camp, with the son 
of the deceased emperor. On the sixth day after the death 
of Valentinian, the infant prince of the same name, who was 
only four years old, was shown, in the arms of his mother, to 
the legions; and solemnly invested, by military acclamation, 
with the titles and ensigns of supreme power. The impend- 
ing dangers of a civil war were seasonably prevented by the 
wise and moderate conduct of the emperor Gratian. He 
cheerfully accepted the choice of the army ; declared that he 
should always consider the son of Justina as a brother, not aa 
a rival ; and advised- the- empress, with her son Valentinian* 
to ^x their residence at Milan, in the fair and peaceful prov« 
ince of Italy ; while he assumed the more arduous command 
of the countries beyond the Alps. Gratian dissembled hia 
resentment till he could safely punish, or disgrace, the authors 
of the conspiracy ; and though he uniformly behaved with 
tenderness and regard to his infant colleague, ne gradually 

tloo, and augusi investiture. Valentinian does not appear to haw 
ionniJted, or even informed, the senate of Rome. 
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confounded,' in the administration of the Western empire, the 
office of a guardian with the authority of a sovereign. Tha 
government of the Eoman world was exercised in the iinitea 
names of Yalens and his two nephews; but the feeble 
emperor of the East, who succeeded to the rank of his eldei 
brother, never obtained any weight or influence in the coundla 
of the West."' 



^*' Ammianus, zxz. 10. Zosimus, L iv. p. 222, 228. Tillemont hai 
proved (Hist des Empereurs, torn. v. p. ^0^ — 709) that Gratian reignm 
m Italy, Africa, and Illyricum. I nave eadeavored to express hit 
authority over Ids broth^s dominioDS, as he used it, in an amb^^dooi 
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